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BY    PETER    kORIMER,    D.D. 


JOHN  WICLIP  AND  HIS  ENGLISH  PRE- 
CURSORS, by  Gerhard  Victor  Lechler.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  atlditional  Notes.  Library 
Edition.     Two  vols.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21«. 

'  There  can  In?  no  donbt  whatover  that  they  (the  pajfes  of  this  work) 
present  by  far  the  bei^t  aod  mo!»t  comprehensive  account  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  personages  of  English  history  in  pre-Reformation 
times.  Great  pckins^  have  been  taken  to  iuvesti/?iite  the  incidents  of  Wiclif  s 
life,  around  more  than  one  of  which  hangs  not  a  little  that  is  dispatable 
and  obscure  ;  and  his  opinions  have  been  most  copioa^ily  and  aocarately 
elicited  from  hU  act'^  and  words,  and  i]iu.<trated  by  claHsical  qnotations 
from  his  writings.  We  most  not  forget  to  add  also  that  Prof.  Lorimer  haa 
himself  enriche<i  the  work  in  almost  overj-  part  by  a  number  of  "Additional 
Notes;*" '— Guakihan. 


JOHN  KNOX  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND :  His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon 
her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Parties.  A  ^lonograph 
founded  upon  several  important  Papers  of  Knox  never 
before  published.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2s. 

*  The  Author  seems  unquestionably  to  have  added  some  very  Important 
details  to  the  history  of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  and  the  facts  now  for 
the  flrst  time  made  known  to  na  ought  to  have  an  interest  for  many  besides 
theologians.'— Ac  <  drmy. 

'  A  very  important  volume.  Every  student  of  Englixh  Church  history 
must  henceforward  count  this  volume  as  an  authority  to  be  consulted.'— 
Sl'KCTATOIU 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  Si  CO.,  1  PaternosU'r  Square. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Science  is  an  international  good.  It  is  not  confined 
by  territorial  boundaries,  nor  restricted  by  the  ties  of 
nationality.  Nowhere  does  it  stand  written  that  only 
an  Englishman  can  suitably  write  the  history  of  Eng- 
land or  a  portion  of  it.  It  may  easily  happen  that  a 
German  may  have  access  to  sources  of  English  history 
from  which  the  Englishman  may  have  less  opportunity 
to  draw.  It  is  from  such  sources  that  I  believe  myself 
able  to  offer  not  a  little  which  may  serve  to  supple- 
ment and  enrich,  and  even  to  correct,  the  knowledge 
which  has  hitherto  been  current  respecting  the  history 
and  the  characteristic  genius  of  Wiclif. 

All  the  men  whose  Wiclif-researches  have  hitherto 
acquired  importance  and  authority,  have  in  every  in- 
stance been  able  to  bring  to  light,  and  make  use  of 
for  the  first  time,  fresh  documentary  materials.  It  was 
so  with  John  Lewis  in  the  last  century,  who  wrote  the 
first  independent  biography  of  Wiclif.  The  chief  value 
of  that  book — a  value  still  fully  recognised  at  the  pre- 
sent day — ^lies  not  in  its  style  of  execution,  but  purely 
in  the  mass  of  materials  which  it  brought  together  and 
published.  In  the  present  century,  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan, 
by  his  works  upon  the  same  subject,  increased  our  his- 
torical knowledge  of  Wiclif  to  such  a  degree,  that  these 
works  have  been  everywhere  recognised  as  authorities, 
and  used   as   a  storehouse  of  information.     The  chief 
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distinction  of  these  writings  was  the  extensive  use 
made  in  them,  by  quotation  and  otherwise,  of  Wiclif 's 
manuscript  Tracts  and  Sermons.  More  recently,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Professor  Shirley,  these  Eng- 
lish writings  of  the  Eeformer  have  been  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  which  had  already,  in  1850,  given 
to  the  world  a  model  edition  of  the  Wiclif  Translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  Select  English  Works  of  John  Wiclif , 
edited  in  excellent  style  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.,  of 
University  College,  Oxford^  contains  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Reformer's  English  sermons,  and  a  selection 
of  his  English  tracts,  popular  pieces,  and  fly-leaves — a 
service  to  literature  and  religious  history  which  calls 
for  the  warmest  acknowledgments. 

It  was  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same  projected 
collection  of  Select  Works  of  Wiclif  that  the  author  of 
the  present  work  brought  out  in  1869  a  critical  edition 
of  the  TrialoguSy  upon  the  authority  of  a  collation  of 
four  Vienna  MSS.  of  the  work,  accompanied  by  the 
Supplementum  Trialogi,  which  had  never  been  in 
print.  It  was  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Vienna  which  put  him  in  a  position  to  execute 
that  critical  task.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  the  Wiclif  spirit  took  so  strong  a  hold  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Bohemian  hands  were  busily 
employed  through  several  decades  of  years  in  multi- 
plying copies  of  the  books,  sermons,  and  tracts  of  the 
Evangelical  Doctor.  Hence  there  are  still  to  be  found 
at  the  present  day,  not  only  in  Prague  itself,  but  also 
in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  even  in  Stockholm,  MSS.  of 
Wiclif's  works,  of  which  little  use  has  hitherto  been 
made.  In  particular,  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna, 
owing  to  the  secularisation  of  the  Bohemian  monas- 
teries under  Joseph  II.,  is  in  possession  of  nearly  forty 
volumes,   which   consist   either    entirely   or    chiefly   of 
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imprinted  Latin  works  of  Wiclif,  of  which,  in  Bome 
instances,  not  a  single  copy  is  to  be  found  in  England. 
By  the  kind  mediation  of  the  Saxon  Government 
with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Austria,  I  obtained 
from  the  latter  the  leisurely  and  unrestricted  use  of 
all  those  volumes  of  the  collection  which  I  required, 
and  which  were  sent  to  me  from  Vienna  as  I  needed 
them  with  the  utmost  liberality  —  a  gracious  further- 
ance of  literary  labours,  for  which,  I  trust,  I  may  be 
allowed  in  this  place  to  express  my  most  respectful 
and  most  sincere  thanks. 

When  I  compare  the  two  groups  of  Sources  which 
serve  to  elucidate  the  personality  and  the  entire  his- 
torical position  of  Wiclif,  I  come  in  sight  of  the  fact 
thatQ:he  English  sermons  and  tracts  most  recently 
printed  belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  four 
last  years  of  his  life  (1381-1384)^  They  serve,  there- 
fore, to  throw  upon  his  latest  convictions  and  efforts — 
however  comparatively  well-known  these  were  before 
— a  still  clearer  and  fuller  documentary  light.  The 
Latin  works,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  they  only  exist 
in  MS.,  were  for  the  most  part  written  at  earlier  dates, 
some  of  them  indeed  going  back  as  far  as  the  year 
1370.  These  latter,  therefore,  have  a  specially  high 
value,  because  we  learn  from  them  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  Wiclif  during  an  earlier  stadium  of  his  life ; 
and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  they  open  up  to 
us  a  view  of  his  gradual  development — of  the  progress 
of  his  mind  in  insight  and  enlightenment. 

I  cannot  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  of 
expressing  my  conviction  how  much  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  several  of  these  earlier  Latin  writings  of  Wiclif 
were  printed  and  published.  Not  only  would  they  be 
made  thereby  more  accessible  to  learned  investigators; 
they  would  also  be  secured  against  the  possibility  of 
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destruction,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
continue  to  exist  only  in  a  single  copy.  It  is  alarm- 
ing to  think  what  an  irreparable  loss  might  be  caused 
by  fire  in  a  library  rich  in  manuscripts.  Should  the 
Clarendon  Press  determine  to  include  in  the  series  of 
the  Select  WorJcs  an  additional  number  of  Wiclif's 
Latin  writings,  I  would,  with  all  submission,  advise 
that  works  of  an  earlier  date  than  1381  should  be  the 
first  to  be  selected  Most  of  aU,  the  publication  of  the 
De  Veritate  Sanctae  Scripturae  is  to  be  reconmiended ; 
and  next  to  this  a  collection  of  forty  Latin  sermons,  pre- 
served in  the  Vienna  MS.  3928,  and  which  reflect  an 
earlier  stage  of  Wiclif's  opinions.  The  book  De 
JEcclesia — ^the  best  MS.  of  which  is  the  Vienna  MS. 
1294,  —  and  the  De  Dominio  CivHi,  would  also  be 
worthy  of  being  sent  to  press. 

In  the  summer  of  1840, 1  studied  in  the  University 
Library  of  Cambridge  the  MS.  of  Repressor  —  the 
interesting  polemical  treatise  of  the  rationalising  Bishop 
Pecock,  directed  against  the  Wiclifite  "  Biblemen  "  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Twenty  years  after 
I  had  made  acquaintance  with  it,  it  was  published  by 
Babington.  By  that  perusal  I  was  conducted  into  the 
history  of  the  Lollards;  and  from  them  I  saw  myself 
thrown  back  upon  Wiclif  himself.  It  was  thus  by  a 
retrogressive  movement  that  the  present  work  gradu- 
ally took  shape,  the  main  impulse  to  undertake  it 
having  come  from  my  good  fortune  in  obtaining  access 
to  the  Vienna  MSS.  As  I  continued  to  be  thus  occu- 
pied with  Wiclif's  life  and  writings,  my  respect  and 
love  for  the  venerable  man — "the  evangelical  doctor," 
as  his  contemporaries  were  wont  to  caU  him — -went  on 
ever  growing.  He  is  truly,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
a  character  of  the  genuine  Protestant  type,  whose  por- 
traiture it  may  not  be  without  use  to  freshen  up  again 
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in  true  and  vivid  colours  in  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation. 

In  the  present  English  edition,  several  portions  of  the 
original  work  have  been  omitted  which  did  not  appear 
likely  to  interest  English  readers  so  much  as  what  re- 
lates directly  to  England  and  Wiclif  himself. 

The  Author  can  only  congratulate  himself  that  he  has 
found  in  Professor  Lorimer  a  translator  who,  along  with 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  German,  combines  so  rich 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  what  is  not  the  smallest 
requisite  for  the  task,  so  enthusiastic  a  love  for  the 
personality  of  Wiclif.  He  has  given  a  special  proof 
of  his  love  to  the  subject  of  this  book,  and  of  his 
learned  knowledge  of  it,  in  a  number  of  "Additional 
Notes."  In  these,  with  the  help  of  medieval  records  and 
chronicles  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
the  German  original  (1873),  he  has  been  able  sometimes 
to  confirm,  and  sometimes  to  correct,  the  investigations 
of  the  Author.  And  as,  in  my  esteem,  the  truth  is  above 
aU  else,  I  am  able,  without  jealousy,  to  rejoice  in  every 
rectification  which  the  views  I  set  forth  may  receive  from 
later  researches  among  documents  which  were  not  acces- 
sible to  me  at  the  time  of  my  own  investigations. 

May  the  Father  of  Lights,  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  be  pleased  to  make  His 
blessing  rest  upon  this  English  edition  of  my  work,  to 
His  own  glory,  to  the  furtherance  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

aQTTHARD  LECHLER 


LuFZia,  llth  February  1878^ 
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♦ 

Professor  Lechler's  work  is  not  only  a  Biography 
of  Wiclif,  but  also  a  preliminary  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  beginning  far  back  in  the  medieval  centuries, 
and  carried  down  along  the  parallel  lines  of  the  Lollards 
and  the  Hussites,  to  the  first  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  two  volumes  extend  to  1400  closely 
printed  pages ;  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
carry  out  the  original  idea  of  publishing  a  translation 
of  the  whole  work. 

My  design  was  then  reduced  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  Biography,  and  of  so  much  of  the  preliminary 
history  as  concerned  Wiclifs  English  Precursors.  From 
the  English  point  of  view,  it  seemed  perfectly  fitting 
that  the  life  and  teaching  of  Wiclif  should  be  presented 
as  a  subject  complete  in  itself,  without  implication 
with  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  either  earlier 
or  later ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  single  preliminary 
chapter  would  suflBce  to  communicate  all  that  the 
Author  had  written  respecting  Grosset^te,  Occam, 
and  the  rest  of  Wiclifs  forerunners  upon  English 
soil.  Professor  Lechler  at  once  acceded  to  this  re- 
duced programme  of  the  translation,  and  not  only  pre- 
pared for  my  use  a  new  arrangement  of  the  original 
text,  so  far  as  this  was  called  for,  but  also  made  a 
careful  revision  both  of  text  and  notes,  for  the  present 
edition. 

The  whole  original  work  is  of  much  value  and  well 
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worth  translation,  but  its  chief  importance  Ues  in  the 
Biography  of  Wiclif  himself.  In  the  execution  of  this 
kernel  portion  of  his  work,  the  Author  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  free  and  leisurely  access  to  the  Wiclif 
MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna;  and  he 
has  used  this  advantage  to  the  utmost,  and  with  the 
best  effect.  Never  before  has  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  reformer, — ^philosophical,  theological,  ethical,  and 
ecclesiastical,  been  so  copiously  and  accurately  set 
forth  ;  and  never  before  has  so  large  a-  mass  of  classified 
quotations  from  all  his  chief  scientific  writings  been 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  scholars. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  500  years  should  have 
passed  away  before  it  became  possible  to  do  this 
service  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man — 
the  very  "  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation ; ''  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Wiclif s  Alma  Mater ^  should  complete  the 
service,  by  carrying  out  to  the  full  her  own  noble 
design,  already  considerably  advanced,  of  a  collection 
of  the  "Select  Works''  of  Wiclif — in  the  direction 
of  the  suggestions  offered  by  Professor  Lechler  in 
the  foregoing  Preface. 

The  Author  has  referred  in  his  Preface  in  the  kindest 
spirit  to  the  "  Additional  Notes "  which  I  have  been 
able  to  append  to  several  chapters  of  the  first  volume. 
It  had  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
find  some  fresh  collateral  lights  upon  a  medieval 
subject,  in  several  volumes  of  the  "Chronicles  and 
Memorials''  brought  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  had  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  Professor  Lechler's  work.  The 
surmise  was  verified  much  beyond  my  hope.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  these 
sources  supplied  me  with   the  materials   of  an   argu- 
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merit  to  prove,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
an  unbroken  connection  of  Wiclif  with  BaUiol  College, 
from  the  date  of  his  entrance  at  the  University, 
down  to  his  resignation  of  the  Balliol  Mastership. 
This  satisfaction  has  been  much  enhanced  by  Professor 
Lechler^s  concurrence  in  the  same  view,  upon  the 
ground  of  this  fresh  evidence  ;  and  it  would  be 
complete  if  I  might  hope  to  obtain  also  the  con- 
currence of  the  eminent  scholars  who  now  preside 
over  that  illustrious  seat  of  learning — one  of  whose 
chief  historic  distinctions  must  always  be  that  it  was 
Wiclif's  College. 

THE  TRANSLATOR 


English  Prsbbttebian  Colleoi; 
London,  March  1878, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


nPHERE  now  lies  between  the  commencement  of  the 
-■-  Reformation  and  our  own  day  an  interval  of  360  years, 
a  period  of  time  considerable  enough  to  allow  of  our  taking 
a  tolerably  free  and  comprehensive  survey.  We  are  thus 
placed  in  a  position  to  embrace  in  one  view  the  whole 
effects  of  the  Reformation,  in  so  far  as  these  have  as 
yet  developed  themselves ;  and  it  has  also  become  possible 
for  us  to  attain  a  right  understanding  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  movement  took  its  rise,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  way  was  prepared  in  the  preceding  centuries. 

Our  power  of  insight,  indeed,  in  this  matter  as  in  others, 
must  have  its  limits.  Beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  time  will 
here  also  command  a  wider  horizon  and  ffain  deejjer  reaches 
of  insight.  For  what  the  poet  says  of  the  past  is  not  true 
of  it  in  every  respect — 

<'  StUl  standfi  the  past  for  eyermore.*' 

On  the  contrary,  the  image  of  the  past  is  for  ever  shifting 
and  changing  with  the  conditions  of  the  present  in  which  it 
is  reflected.  "  The  living  man,  too,  has  his  right :  "  he  has  a 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  generations  which  have  gone 
before  him;  he  has  also  the  right  to  put  the  history  of  the 
past  in  relations  to  the  present — to  study  it  in  connection 
with  the  events  and  the  needs  and  the  questions  of  his  own 
time — ^and  thereby  to  arrive  at  the  true  vision  and  under- 
standing of  it  for  himself.  Only  our  own  experience  can 
give  us  the  interpretation  of  history.  As  a  general  truth, 
the  actual  knowledge  which  we  are  able  to  acquire  is  com- 
mensurate with  our  experience,  and  the  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  the  experience  which  any  man  has  acquired, 
so  much  the  deeper  and  more  correct  is  the  understanding 
of  the  past  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to  attain. 

On  this  ground  the  period  of  more  than  three  centuries 
and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  both  enables  and  calls  us,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  generations  which   have  preceded  us,  to 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

attain  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  preliminary  history, 
or  the  long  series  of  events  and  transactions  by  which  its 
advent  was  prepared.  A  beginning  of  such  studies,  indeed, 
was  made  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  even  while 
the  Reformation  itself  was  still  in  progress,  there  were 
historical  inquirers  who  cast  back  their  eyes  to  men  and 
religious  brotherhoods  of  the  past  who  appeared  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Reformers  and  Reformed  Churches  of 
their  own  generation.  These  excursions  into  comparative 
pre-Reformation  history  were  of  course  of  very  different 
kinds,  and  issued  in  the  most  opposite  results,  according  as 
they  were  undertaken  by  friends  or  foes  of  the  Reformation 
itself. 

When  Luther  received  from  the  Utraquists  of  Bohemia  one 
of  Huss's  wi-itings,  and  studied  it,  he  was  lost  in  astonishment, 
for  all  at  once  the  light  dawned  upon  him  that  he  and  Stau- 

Eitz  and  all  the  rest  had  been  Hussites  all  this  while,  without 
eing  aware  of  the  fact.^  A  few  years  later,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  John  Wessel,  which  filled 
him  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  man,  and  with  a  wonder- 
ing joy;  so  much  so  that  he  felt  himself  strengthened  as 
EUjah  was  when  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  not  left 
alone,  for  there  were  7,000  men  still  living  who  had  not 
bowed  their  knees  to  Baal.  "  If  I  had  read  Wessel  before 
now  my  enemies  might  have  thought  that  Luther  had  t^iken 
all  his  ideas  from  Wessel,  so  much  are  we  of  one  mind."* 
At  a  later  date  the  Reformer  gave  his  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  quieter  tone,  but  not  more  con*ectly,  when  he 
remarked  that  "  Wiclif  and  Huss  had  attacked  the  life  of  the 
Church  under  the  Papacy,  whereas  he  fought  not  so  much 
against  the  life  as  the  doctrine." '  Still  he  sees  in  these  men 
his  fellow-combatants  of  an  earlier  time,  and  men  of  kindred 
spirit  and  principles  to  his  own.  When  Luther,  in  1522,  wrote 
an  Anthology  from  John  Wessel,  and  in  1523  prefixed  an 
appreciative  preface  to  Savonarola's  commentaries  on  the  Slst 
and  37th  Psalms;  and  when  again,  in  1525,  the  Trialogus  of 
Wiclif  was  published  in  Basel,  the  meaning  of  all  these 
incidents  was  to  justify  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  testimony  of  men  of  earlier  ages  who  had 
fought  the  same  battle. 

The  case  is  altered,  of  course,  when  writers  opposed  to 
the  Reformation  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  same  class 
of  facts,  the  results  at  which  they  arrive  being  always 
unfavourable  to  the  Reformers.  In  comparing  the  latter 
with  their  precursors  of  earlier  times,  their  uniform  aim  is 
to  throw  them  and  their  doctrines  into  shadow,  either  by 
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identifying  Luther's  principles  with  those  of  earlier  heretics, 
so  as  to  place  them  under  alike  condemnation,  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  Luther  was  even  worse  than  his  precursors 
of  like  spirit.  The  former  was  what  was  aimed  at,  when  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  1523,  decided  that  the  great 
•  work  against  WicUf,  of  the  English  Carmehte,  Thomas  of 
Walden  (f  1431),  The  Antiquities  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  was 
worthy  to  be  printed  and  published,  "  because  the  same  is  of 
great  use  for  the  refutation  of  the  destructive  Lutheran 
errors ; "  for  herein  the  Parisian  doctors  declared  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  to  be  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  Wiclif  and  the  Lollards.  John  Faber,  (m  the  other 
hand,  the  South  German  polemic,  who  died  Bishop  of 
Vienna  in  1541,  drew  a  comparison  in  a  controversial  work 
of  1528,  between  Luther  on  the  one  hand,  and  John  Huss  and 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  John  Wessel  on  the  other,  in 
which  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  are  all  more 
Christian  and  less  offensive  than  Luther.  He  even  goes  so 
far  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  as  to  say  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  all  the  heretics  who  lived  in  the  Apostles'  days  and 
afterwards,  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  to  come  together  face 
to  face  with  Luther  in  a  general  council  or  otherwise,  they 
would  no  doubt  damn  him  as  a  godless  arch-heretic,  and 
refuse  to  have  any  fellowship  with  him ;  so  unheard-of,  dread- 
ful, and  abominable  is  the  false  doctrine  which  Luther  has 
put  forward.* 

These  first  attempts  to  bring  into   view   the  historical 

Earallels  of  earlier  times,  whether  proceeding  from  the 
Reformers  or  their  adversaries,  were  all  of  a  partial  and 
incomplete  kind,  and  possessed  no  value  beyond  that  of 
occasional  pieces.  A  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  their  doctrines  and  their 
fortunes — a  treatment  under  which  the  different  individu- 
alities were  exhibited  in  the  Kght  of  their  unity  of  principle 
and  spirit — ^became  possible  only  after  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation had,  in  some  measure  at  least,  been  brought  to  a  close, 
and  admitted  of  being  taken  into  one  view  as  a  completed 
work.  And  this  point  was  not  reached  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

From  that  date  important  works  of  such  a  character  began 
to  appear  on  the  evangelical  aide.  On  the  side  of  Rome 
only  one  work  has  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, viz.,  the  Collection  of  Documents,  Controversial  Tracts, 
and  the  like,  relating  to  Pre^eformation  Persons  and  Parties, 
published  by  Ortuiii  Gratius  of  Cologne  in  1535,  in  prospect 
of  the  general  council  which  had  then  been  announced.     He 
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wa43  himself  one  of  the  Cologne  '*  Ohscuri  Viri^  but  was 
favourable  to  Church  Reform  in  the  Catholic  sense ;  and  it 
was  with  this  view  that  he  selected  and  published  these 
pieces  in  the  well  known  Fasciculus.  * 

The  corresponding  works  on  the  evangelical  side  divide 
themselves  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
under  which  they  range  the  particular  facts  which  they 
embrace.  The  first  group — and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous — ^views  its  subject  as  a  history  ot  persecution,  or 
of  evangelical  martjT^.  The  second  group  handles  the  per- 
sonalities whom  it  mtroduces  as  witnesses  of  the  truth,  who 
in  earHer  times  opposed  themselves  to  the  Papacy  and  its 
"  superstition."  The  first  group  may  be  correctly  described 
as  more  or  less  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  historv  of  the 
Church,  and  the  second  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  doctrine. 

The  most  important,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  group,  is  Matthias  Flaciusof  Illyricura, 
properly  called  Matthias  Vlatzich  Frankowitsch.  This 
greatest  of  the  historians  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  founder  of  The  Magdeburg 
Centuries^  published  in  1556  his  Catalogue  of  Witnesses  to  the 
Truth  who  oj^posed  themselves  to  the  Pope  before  our  age,  as  a 
work  preliminary  to  the  Centuries^  which  appeared  in  repeated 
editions,  and  continued  to  receive  eonsiaerable  enrichments 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century/ 

The  lead  of  the  first  group  is  taken  by  an  Englishman, 
the  venerable  John  Foxe.  The  experiences  of  his  own  life 
and  of  the  church  of  his  native  coimtry  were  what  suggested 
to  him  the  plan  of  a  church  history,  arranged  imder  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  persecution  directed  against  tne  friends  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  During  the  bloody  persecutions  which  took 
place  under  Queen  Mary,  many  faithful  men  fled  to  the 
Continent  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  Rhine-lands  and 
Switzerland, — e.g^  in  Frankfort  and  Strasburg,  in  Basel, 
Zurich,  Geneva,  and  elsewhere^  Among  others  John  Foxe 
repaired  to  Strasburg,  and  bwe  appeared  in  1554  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  the  Church  and  its 
Chief  Persecutions  in  all  Europe  from  the  times  of  Wiclif  down  to 
the  Present  Age,  a  work  which  he  had  proceeded  with  thus  far 
before  he  left  England,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg.'  He  commenced  the  history 
with  Wiclif,  partly,  no  doubt,  firom  patriotic  feeling,  but 
partly  also  because  he  regarded  the  measures  adopted 
against  Wiclif  as  the  beginning  of  the  storm  of  persecution 
wnich  had  continued  to  rage  in  England,  Bohemia,  and  Scot- 
land down  to  his  own  day.    Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
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here  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth,  Foxes  Book  of  Martyrs  was  a  favourite 
family  book  in  many  godly  English  households.  Ladies  were 
wont  to  read  it  aloud  to  their  children,  and  to  their  maidens 
while  at  work ;  and  boys  as  soon  as  they  could  read  took  to 
the  much-loved  book.®  It  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  steel 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  English  people  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Foxe's  work  gave  the  key-note,  and  became  a  model  for 
many  similar  works  in  the  German,  French,  and  Bohemian 
tongues ;  and  in  most  cases  these  writings,  under  the  title  of 
Martyrologies,  did  not  confine  themselves,  any  more  than  Foxe 
had  done,  to  the  domestic  persecutions  ojf  the  countries  of 
their  several  authors,  but  included  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  and  went  back  also  to  the  centuries  which  preceded 
the  Reformation.     When  a  new  edition  of  Foxe  was  in  pre- 

Saratiou  in  1632,  the  Bohemian  exiles  then  living  in  the 
fetherlands  were  requested  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  which  had  fallen  upon  their  native  church,  with 
the  view  of  its  being  incorporated  with  the  English  Book  of 
Martyrs.  But  the  new  edition  was  finished  at  press  before 
the  narrative  could  be  got  ready,  and  the  Bohemian  work 
remained  in  manuscript  till  it  appeared  in  1648  in  Amsterdam 
or  Leyden,  under  the  title,  Historia  Persecutionum  Ecclesice 
BohemiccB,  which  was  subsequently  translated  into  German 
and  Bohemian. 

During  the  polemical  period  which  reached  firom  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  down  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  all  that  was  done  in  the  field  of  pre- 
Reforraation  history  and  research  was  deeply  tinged  with  a 
contr(jversial  character — a  remark  which  applies  equally  to 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  The  first  Bodley  librarian 
at  Oxford,  Thomas  James,  was  an  instance  in  point.  This 
indefatigable  scholar,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  con- 
troversialists against  Rome,  published  in  1608  An  Apology  for 
John  WyclifJ^  It  was  written  with  a  polemical  view — ^but  at 
that  date  it  needed  a  learned  and  historical  interest  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  mind  even  of  a  polemical  writer  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a  precursor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Most  men  were  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  con- 
troversies of  their  own  time,  that  they  had  neither  inclination 
nor  leisure  to  make  excursions  into  the  history  of  the  past. 

It  was  not  till  the  storm-waves  of  controversial  excite- 
ment subsided  that  the  early  Reformers  began  to  awaken 
a  purer  and  more  unprejudiced  historical  interest.  From 
that  time,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  two  facts 
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meet  the  eye  of  the  observer.  On  the  one  hand,  writers 
occupied  themselves  with  the  lives  and  labours  of  single 
men  of  pre-Reforraation  times,  and  generally  in  the  way  of 
collecting  and  publishing  materials  which  might  serve  the 
purpose  of  making  our  knowledge  of  them  more  assured  and 
complete ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  writers  put  forth 
reflections  upon  the  different  ways  and  means  in  and  by 
which  the  pre-Reformation  movement  had  been  carried  on  as 
a  whole. 

The  first  of  these  functions  was  undertaken  by  men  such 
as  the  industrious  collector,  John  Lewis,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  published  in  1720  the  earliest  regular 
biography  of  Wiclif,^®  a  work  full  of  material,  which  he  had 
brought  together  from  public  archives  and  manuscript  sources. 
His  subsequent  monograph  on  Bishop  Pecock  was  designed 
to  be  a  sequel  to  the  biography  of  Wiclif,  and  had  the  same 
general  character."     Both  works  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 

Soint  of  literary  execution ;  but  for  their  wealth  of  original 
ocuments  they  are  still  of  no  little  value. 
Among  German  scholars,  the  man  who  rendered  the  most 
meritorious  services  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  pre- 
Reformation  documents  was  Professor  Hermann  von  der 
Hardt  of  Helmstadt.  His  vast  and  masterly  collection  of 
monuments,  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,"  had  for  its  chief  object  to  establish  by  docu- 
mentary proof  the  necessity  of  Reformation  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  that  reforming  coimcil."  The  excellent  example 
set  by  Von  der  Hardt  served  as  a  spur  to  others,  and  stimu- 
lated, in  particular,  the  younger  Walch,  to  publish  his 
Monuments  of  the  Middle  Age,  which  began  to  appear  in 
Gottingen  in  1767."  The  work  consists  entirely  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  church  reform,  and  all  belonging  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  in  part  speeches  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  partly  treatises  and  trac- 
tates of  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel,  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  works  began  to  appear  conceived  in 
a  purely  historical  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  containing  studies 
or  reflections  on  the  Reformation  movements  viewed  together 
as  a  whole ;  on  the  various  means  and  ways  which  were  made 
choice  of  to  promote  them ;  and  on  the  different  groups  of  the 
Reformers.  Walch  calls  attention  in  one  place  to  the  fact, 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  witnesses  to  the  truth,  those 
who  complained  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  all  degrees,  and 
those  who  complained  of  the  errors  of  the  teachers.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  number  of  writera  belonging  to  the 
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Becond  class  is  a  small  one ;  but  all  the  more  highly  must 
the  few  works  be  valued  in  which  Roman  doctrines  were 
confuted.  Among  writings  of  this  category  Walch  rightly 
reckons  John  of  Goch's  tractate  on  errors  in  reference  to 
the  Evangelical  law.^* 

This  distinction  among  the  Reformers  was  not  new;  it 
rests,  at  all  events,  upon  the  saying  of  Luther  before  men- 
tioned, that  Wiclif  and  Huss  mainly  attacked  the  life  of  the 
Popish  Church,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  attacked  chiefly 
its  doctrine.  But,  though  not  new,  this  reflection,  taken  along 
with  others  of  a  similar  kind  occurring  in  other  writers  of 
that  period,  indicates  a  mode  of  regarding  the  subject  far 
removed  from  the  bitterness  of  polemical  feeling;,  and  dis- 
covering a  certain  elevation  and  ireedom  of  historical  view. 

In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  present  century, 
when  Protestant  writers  applied  themselves  to  the  production 
of  historical  monographs  with  so  much  interest,  and  in  such^ 
a  masterly  style  both  of  research  and  composition,  it  is  at 
first  sight  surprising  that  no  one,  for  a  long  time,  took  for  a 
subject  of  portraiture  any  of  the  Reformation  figures  of  the 
middle  age.  Chrysostom  and  Tertullian,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
and  even  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  all  found  at  that 
time  enthusiastic  biographers ;  but  no  one  had  an  eye  for 
Huss,  for  John  of  Wesel,  and  least  of  all,  for  "Wiclif.  This  is 
explained  in  some  measure  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
historical  branch  of  theology  had  to  take  a  share  in  the 
general  aim  of  those  years,  and  was  called  upon,  before  every 
thing  else,  to  contribute  to  the  regeneration  of  Christian 
feeling,  and  the  new  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  after 
a  long  period  of  negation  and  deadness.  This  situation 
determined  the  choice  which  was  made  of  subjects  for  fresh 
historical  portraiture.  Both  writers  and  readers  felt  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  sympathy  for  men  in  whom  the  critical  spirit  ^ 
had  prevailed,  and  who  had  taken  up  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  the  Church-institutions  and  teaching  of  their  age;  and, 
perhaps,  too,  both  writers  and  readers  were  less  capable  of 
understanding  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  second  quarter  of 
our  centurj'  that  due  attention  began  again  to  be  directed  to 
"  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  ;"  and  as,  once  before, 
in  the  middle  age  itself,  England  was  the  country  where  the 
first  important  precursor  of  the  Reformation  arose,  so  also,  in 
our  century,  England  led  the  way  in  recalling  the  memory  of 
her  own  great  son  by  the  appliances  of  historical  science, 
and  thereby  setting  an  example  which  other  countries 
followed.     Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  pubUshed,  in  1820,  his  it/> 
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of  Wiclif  a  work  founded  upon  a  laborious  study  of  the 
manuscript  writings  of  Wiclif,  especially  of  his  English  ser- 
mons and  tracts."  The  way  was  ijow  opened  up,  and  other 
explorers  soon  followed,  partly  at  first  under  the  influence  of 
national  and  provincial  mterest ;  for  the  first  writers,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  who  followed  Vaughan*s  example,  as  early  as 
1829  and  1830,  were  Netherlanders,  who  chose  for  their 
subject  the  history  of  their  countrymen,  Gerhard  Groot  and 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life." 

But  now  German  historical  research  appeared  upon  the 
field,  and  without  confining  itself  to  its  own  nationality, 
devoted  to  the  precursors  of  the  Keformation  a  series  of 
investigations  winch  were  equally  conspicuous  for  thorough- 
ness and  success.  First  in  time,  and  most  distinguished  in 
merit  as  a  labourer  in  the  field  was  Carl  Ullmann,  with  his 
monograph  on  John  Wessel,  which  appeared  in  1834,  a  work 
which  he  expanded  so  much  in  the  second  edition  by  the 
addition  of  accounts  of  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel,  the 
German  Mystics,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  that 
he  could  give  to  the  whole  the  title  of  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation.^^  The  first  edition  of  Ullmann's  work  was 
speedily  followed  by  two  works  on  Savonarola,  by  German 
scholars,  Rudelbach  and  Meier.^*  And  here  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  the  remark,  that  in  1800  a  third  work  on  Savonarola 
was  published  by  an  Italian,  Pasquale  Villari,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  which  discovers  able  research,  earnest  feeling, 
and  deep  veneration  for  his  great  and  noble  countryman. 
And  this  instance  of  an  improved  manner  of  treating  such 
subjects,  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  which  we  are  here  very 
happy  to  acknowledge,  that  much  has  been  done  in  our  own 
time  by  writers  of  that  church,  to  put  the  Reformation  efforts 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  their  due  light. 
As  instances,  we  may  mention  the  work  on  the  Reforming 
Councils^  by  Herr  von  Wessenberg,^  and  the  monograph  of 
Dr.  Schwab  of  Wurzburg,  on  John  Gerson,  a  work  of  solid 
merit.*^  It  cannot  of  course  astonish  any  one  that  there 
should  be  other  writers  of  that  church  who  still  handle  those 
men  of  Reform  with  undisguised  aversion,  as  has  been  done, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Jolm  Huss."* 

Returning  to  Protestant  Church  historians,  the  example  of 
Ullmann  has  stimulated  many  to  similar  researches  m  the 
same  field.  On  the  subject  in  particular  of  the  German 
mystics  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  labour  of  investigation  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  so  widely  extended,  that  in  order  not  to  lose  ourselves 
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in  a  useless  enumeration  of  names  and  writings,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  one  man  instead  of  many, 
namely,  Charles  Schmidt,  of  Strasburg.^*  Nor  would  it  be 
just  to  pass  over  here  in  silence  the  services  of  Dr.  Palacky 
of  Prague,  in  elucidating  the  history,  not  only  of  Huss,  but 
his  precursors  and  successora  Not  only  as  a  historian,  but 
also  as  a  collector  and  editor  of  original  documents  of 
history,  Pala9ky  has  undeniable  merits.**  His  collection  of 
documents  for  the  history  of  John  Huss,  in  point  of  com- 
pleteness, criticism,  and  orderiy  arrangement,  is  a  veritable 
model.** 

It  is  a  fact  which  applies  generally  to  the  third  quarter 
of  our  century,  that  the  labours  of  research  among  the 
original  sources  of  history,  have  been  such  as  to  issue  in 
the  discovery  and  publication  of  a  multitude  of  hitherto 
concealed  or  scarcely  accessible  original  documents,  and 
in  the  re-issue  of  several  others  whicn  were  known  before, 
in  a  more  critical  and  trustworthy  form.  To  these  belong, 
for  example,  the  writings  of  Eckart,  the  speculative  mystic, 
edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffer,  the  edition  of  the  works  of  John 
Staupitz,  commenced  by  Knaake,  and  the  publication  of  the 
collected  Bohemian  sermons  and  tracts  of  Huss,  by  Karl 
Jaroni6:  Erben.** 

In  addition,  Constantin  Hofler,  in  Prague,  has  published  a 
series  of  The  Historians  of  the  Hussite  Movement  in  BohemiaV 
Nor  has  England  remamed  behind.  Her  most  important 
achievement  on  this  field,  and  the  fruit  of  the  industry  and 
critical  labour  of  many  years,  is  the  complete  critical  edition 
of  the  Wycliffite  versions  of  the  Bible,  edited  bv  the  Rev. 
Josaih  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden.**  Among  the 
numerous  chronicles  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  mediaeval 
history  of  England,  which  for  a  series  of  years  back  have 
been  published  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  some  of  them  never 
before  in  print,  and  others  in  improved  critical  editions, 
there  are  found  many  writings  in  the  department  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  especially  such  as  have  a  bearing 
upon  pre-Reformation  subjects. 

To  mention  only  some  of  these,  the  Political  Poems^  edited 
by  Thomas  Wright,  contain  a  whole  series  of  polemical  and 
satirical  poems,  which  appeared  for  and  against  the  Wiclif 
movement  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.*'  Fur- 
ther, of  important  interest  for  our  object,  is  the  correspond- 
ence of  GrossetSte,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  of  Cambridge.*®  A  highly  rich 
and  acceptable  new  source  for  the  history  of  Wiclif  and  his 
followers,  has  been  opened  up  in  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum 
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Magistri  Johannis  Wyclify  collected  without  doubt  bv  the 
controversialist,  Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden,  and  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1858,  by  Professor  Walter  Waddiugton 
Shirley,  of  Oxford,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  full  of 
very  valuable  matter.  At  Shirley's  suggestion,  recommended 
on  the  strongest  grounds,  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  and 
University  Press  resolved  to  publish  a  selection  of  Wiclif  s 
works.  Of  this  collection  first  appeared  the  Trialogus,  with 
a  text  critically  amended  from  foiu*  Vienna  MSS.  of  the 
work;  and  next  followed  Wiolifs  English  sennons,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  short  English  tracts,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Oxford  .^^ 

Thus  much  has  been  done  since  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  to  elucidate  Reformation  history,  partly  by  the  opening 
up  of  new  historical  sources  and  the  publication  of  original 
documents,  and  partly  by  the  monographic  elucidation  of 
single  parts  of  the  subject.  We  venture  to  come.forward  as  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field,  in  undertaking  to  set  forth 
anew  the  life  and  teaching  of  Wiclif,  according  to  the  original 
sources.  John  Wiclif  appears  to  us  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
whole  pre-Reformation  history.  In  him  meet  a  multitude  of 
converging  lines  from  the  centuries  which  preceded  him; 
and  from  him  again  go  forth  manifold  influences,  like  wave 
pulses,  which  spread  themselves  widely  on  every  side,  and 
with  a  force  so  persistent  that  we  are  able  to  follow  the  traces 
of  their  presence  to  a  later  date  than  the  commencement  of 
the  German  Reformation.  Such  a  man  deserves  to  have  a 
historical  portraiture  which  shall  aim  to  do  justice  to  the 
greatness  of  his  personality,  and  to  the  epochal  importance 
of  his  work. 
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1.  Compare  letter  to  SpalAtin  (Feb.  1520),  in  Luther's  Letters,  by  De  Wette. 
Berlin,  1826.  I.,  No.  208,  425.  Comp.  No.  162.  Letter  to  Staupitz,  3  Oct. 
1519,  p.  841. 

2.  Lather's  Opera.  Walch.  Ed.  XIV.,  220  f.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Wesaers  Farrago  Berum  Theologicarum^  Basel,  1522, 
Melancthon  speaks  of  Weesel  in  the  same  way ;  he  mentions  him  at  oon^erable 
length  in  his  Poetils,  in  the  following  terms,  among  others : — "  Dt  pUrisque  capi- 
tibui  rtUgionia  evangdiccB  tauit  idem  quod  a  nobu  nunc  traditur,  poatquam  nostra 
(gtate  repurgatio  eccUtia  facta  est." 

3.  Luther's  Table  Talk.     Edited  by  Foerstemann.  1845.   II.,  441  f.  ;  IV.,  891. 

4.  This  rare  tract  has  the  title : — *'  Wie  sich  Johannis  Huss,  der  Pickarder,  und 
Johanuis  von  Wessalia  Leren  imd  BUcher  mit  Martino  Luther  vergleichen.  Be- 
schrieben  durch  Doctor  Johann  FabrL"  Preface  dated  "  Prag  in  Beham.  1  Sep. 
1528."  Under  the  name  **  Pickhards,"  the  author  no  doubt  refers  to  the  WtJ- 
densee;  but,  in  fact,  he  treats  in  this  part  of  his  tract,  without  knowing  it,  of 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  for  he  founds  his  remarks  upon  the  Confession  pre- 
sented by  the  latter  to  King  Wladislaus. 

5.  Fasciculus  rerum  expetenda/rmn  ac  fugiendiurum.  Colon,  1585,  foL  It  was 
not  difficult  for  the  English  theologian,  Edward  Brown,  to  revise,  with  additions, 
this  collection  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism.     London,  1690,  fol.    In  2  vols. 

6.  Catalogus  testium  veritatis  qui  ante  nostram  aetatem  reclamarunt  Papae. 
Basel,  1556,  8vo.  1562,  foL  Geneva,  1608,  foL  Frankf.,  1666,  4to.,  with  a 
supplement,  printed  in  Cassel,  in  1667. 

7.  "  Commentarii  rerum  in  Ecclesia  gestarum,  mazimarumque  per  totam  Europam 
penecutionum  a  Wiclivi  temporibus  ad  banc  usque  aetatem  descriptio.  Liber  I. 
Autore,  Joanne  Foxo,  Anglo.  Argentorati.  mduv.*'  Small  8yo ,  221  pp.  The 
second  Latin  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  appeared  at  Basel,  in  folio,  in  1559. 
After  his  return  to  England  Foxe  published  his  work  in  Knglish  in  1568  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  in  1587,  a  second  F.ngliah  edition  came  out  in  1610.  But  the  completest 
edition^as  that  of  1684,  in  throe  large  folios,  with  the  title.  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  Martyrs,  Several  editions  have  also  appeare<i  in  our  own  time,  the  best  being 
that  edited  with  copious  &nd  valuable  notes,  by  Bev.  Josiah  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  a 
"  life  and  Defence  of  the  Martyrologiit,"  by  Rev.  George  Townsend,  D.D. 

8.  E.  g,  Nioolaua  Ferrar.  Vide  Mayor's  Nicholas  Ferrar.  Two  Lives.  Camb. 
1858. 

9.  An  Apology  for  John  WicklifFe,  showing  his  conformity  with  the  now  Church 
of  England.  Collected  chiefly  out  of  diverse  works  of  his  in  written  hand,  by  God*s 
especial  providence  remaining  in  the  Publike  Library  at  Oxford,  of  the  Honorable 
Foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Knight.    Oxford,  1U08,  4ta 

10.  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  the  Bev.  and  Learned  John 
Widif,  D.D.     London,  1720.     New  Ed.,  Oxford,  1820. 

11.  The  Life  of  the  Learned  and  Right  Rev.  Reynold  Peoock,  faithfully  col- 
lected from  records  and  MSS.  Loudon,  1725  and  1742.  New  Ed.,  Oxford, 
1820. 

12.  Rerum  Concilii  Constantiensis.    Tomi  I.-YI.    FoL     1696-1700. 

13.  Monimenta  Medu  aevL  YoL  L,  fasa  1-4  (1757-1760).  VoL  IL,  faso. 
1-2(1761-1764). 
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14.  Monimenta  Medii  aevL     VoL  L,  fasc.  4.     PrsBf atio,  p.  zzziv. 

,  15.  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wydiffe,  D.D.,  illustrated  principally  from  his 
unpublished  Manuscripts.  2  vols.  London,  1828.  The  second  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1831,  and  in  1853,  Yaughan  published  a  new  work  in  one  volume, 
entituled,  "John  de  Wycliffe:  A  Monograph."  London,  1853.  The  merits 
of  Vaughan's  labours  on  Wiclif  consist  of  two  things  —(1.)  In  the  copious  informa- 
tion touching  Wiclif  obtained  from  manuscript  sources.  Yaughan  was,  in  particular, 
the  first  who  communicated  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Wiclif 's  English  sermons.  (2.) 
In  a  certain  degree  of  chronological  order,  which  he  introduced  into  the  series  of 
Wiclif  8  writings — a  circumstance  of  much  importance,  because  thereby  it  became 
possible  to  follow,  in  some  degree,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  reformer's  opinions, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  his  numerous  writings  served  to  exhibit  his  char- 
acter for  consistency  and  firmness  in  a  more  honourable  light.  The  chief  defects  of 
Yaughan's  work  were  that  he  manifested  less  interest  in  the  speculative  and  strictly 
theological  element  of  Wiclif 's  writings  than  in  their  practical  and  religious  ele- 
ment, and  that  he  left  almost  entirely  out  of  consideration  his  Latin  works,  being 
of  opinion  that  they  were  scholastic  treatises  of  comparatively  little  worth.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  defects,  Yaughan's  work  must  always  take  a  foremost  place 
as  the  basis  of  all  accurate  knowledge  of  Wiclif»  and  it  has,  in  fact^  been  drawn  upon 
by  many  later  writers — c.  ^.,  in  England,  by  Le  Bas,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wydif, "  1858  ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  by  De  Ruever-Gronemann,  Diatribe  in  Jokannit  WickUffk 
Vitamy  Ingentunif  Scripta,  Utrecht,  1837  ;  in  Germany,  by  Engelhard,  **  WycliflFe, 
als  Prediger,  Erlangen,"  1834  ;  by  Neander  and  Giesler,  in  their  histories  of  the 
Church ;  and,  further,  in  my  Essay  on  Wiclif  and  the  Lollards,  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Histor-Theologie,  1853.  Boehringer  in  his  **  Kirche  Ghristi  und  ibre  Zeugen,"  II. 
4,  1856,  has  chiefly  made  use  of  the  latter  work  of  Yaughan— the  Monograph. 

16.  So  the  two  Clarisse — first  the  son  and  then  the  father — in  two  papers  in  the 
"Archives  of  Church  History,"  edited  by  Kist  and  Boyaards,  Over  den  Geest  en 
de  Denkwyse  Yan  Geert  Groot,  1829.  Also,  Delprat  Yerhandeling  over  de  Broe* 
derschap  van  G.  Groot    Utrecht.     1830. 

17.  Johann  Wessel,  ein  Yorg&nger  Lutheri.  Gotha.  1834.  The  second  edi- 
tion, in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1841,  under  the  title,  "  Reformatoren  vor  de- 
Reformation,  vomlkhmlich  in  Deutschland  und  den  Niederlanden.'*  English  trans- 
lation by  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.    Clark,  Edinburgh,  1855. 

18.  Rudelbach  Hieronymus  Savonarola  und  Seine  Zeit,  1835.  Fredr.  Karl 
Meier  Girolamo  Savonarola  aus  zum  grossen  Theile  Handschriftlichen  Quellen 
dargesteUt.     1836. 

19.  Pasquali  Yillari.  Geschichte  Girolamo  Savonarola's  und  seiner  Zeit. 
Nach  neuen  Quellen  dargesteUt.  In  two  volumes.  The  original  appeared  in  1860 
and  1861.    We  use  the  translation  of  Berduschek.     Leipzig,  1868. 

20.  "Die  grossen  Eirchenversammlungen  der  fUnfzehnten  und  sechzenten 
Jahrhunderts,  in  Beziehung  auf  Kirchenbesserung  geschichtlich  und  kritisch 
dargesteUt.     4  B&nde,  Constanz.     1840. 

21.  Johannes  Gerson.     Eine  Monographic.    Wiirzburg,  1858. 

22.  Yon  Helfert>  Hub  und  Hieronymus,  1858.  Hoefler,  Magister  Johannes  Hus. 
Prag.,  1864. 

23.  Johann  Tauler  von  Strassburg.  Hamburg,  1841.  Nioolaus  von  Basel 
Wien,  1866. 

24.  Geschichte  von  B5hmen.    5  TheUe.    Prag.,  1886-1867. 

25.  Documenta  Joannis  Hus  vitam  doctrinam — ^iUustrantia.     Prag.,  1860. 

26.  Published  in  Prague  in  three  volumes,  1865-8. 

27.  Published  in  Yienna,  1856,  in  three  volumes,  as  parts  of  the  "  Fontos 
rerum  Austriacarum.     I.  Division."    YoL  2. 

28.  The  Wycliffite  versions  of  the  Holy  Bible.     4  vols.  4to.     Oxford,  1850. 

27.  Political  Poems  and  Songs  relating  to  English  History.  Composed  during 
the  period  from  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Wright.     London,  1869.    2  vols. 
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80.  Boberti  Groflsteste  Episoopi  quondam  Lincolnienaiii  Epistols.  Edited  by 
Henry  Richard  Luard.     London,  1861. 

31.  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Magistri  Johannis  Wydif  cum  tritico.  Ascribed  to 
Thomas  Netter  of  Walden.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Walter  Waddington  Shirley,  M.  A. 
Xiondon,  1858« 

82.  Joannis  Widiif  Trialogus  cum  iSupplemento  TrialogL  Edidit  Gotthardus 
liochler.  Ozonii,  1869.  Select  EngUsh  Works  of  John  Widif.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.,  Oxford.  VoL  I.  1869.  Sermons  on  the  Gospels  for 
Sundays  and  Festivals.  Vol.  II.  1871.  Sermons  on  the  Ferial  Gospels  and 
Sunday  Epistles.    Treatises.    YoL  IIL    1871.    Miscellaneous  works. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ENGLISH    PRECURSORS     OP    WICLIF. 

Section  I. — Mixture  and  Consolidation  of  Races  in  the  English 

People. 

IT  is  impoBsible  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of 
English  history  during  the  middle  ages,  without  being 
struck  Mdth  the  observation  how  many  foreign  elements 
mingled  with  it  in  ever  varying  succession,  and  how  violent 
were  the  collisions  and  deep-reaching  the  contests  which 
sprang  from  this  cause. 

We  leave  out  of  view,  of  course,  the  Romans  who  had 
quitted  the  soil  of  Britain  before  the  close  of  ancient  history, 
and  had  left  the  country  to  itself.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Sazons,  all  sea-going  tribes 
of  lower  Germany,  effected  a  conquest  of  the  land,  and  drove 
back  the  Celtic  inhabitants  to  its  western  borders.  That 
was  an  immigration  of  pure  German  races.  Five  centuries- 
later  the  predatory  and  devastating  expeditions  of  the  Danes 
broke  over  the  country.  That  was  the  Scandinavian  invasion, 
which  took  the  form  in  the  end  of  a  personal  union  between 
England  and  Denmark.  But  when,  after  two  more  centuries, 
the  long-settled  Saxon  population  stirred  itself  again  and 
bestowed  the  crown  upon  one  of  its  own  race,  Duke  William 
of  Normandy  intervened  with  a  strong  hand  ;  and  with  "  The 
Conquest"  the  Franco-Norman  nationality  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy in  England ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  more  centuries 
had  passed  away  that  the  S^xon  element  worked  itself 
up  again  into  prominence  and  power. 

What  a  piebald  mixture  of  peoples  1  What  changes  of 
fortune  among  the  different  nationalities  I  And  yet  the  result 
of  all  was  not  a  mere  medley  of  peoples,  without  colour  and 
character,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  nation  and  a  national 
character  of  remarkable  vigour,  and  extremely  well  defined. 
For  the  numerous  collisions  and  hard  conflicts  which  occurred 
among  the  different  races  served  only  to  strengthen  and 
steel  the  kernel  of  the  Saxon  element  of  the  population. 
This  effect  can  be  clearly  seen  and  measured  in  the  language 
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and  literature    of  the   country,   which  are  the  first  things 
upon  which  every  people  stamps  its  own  impress. 

It  is  a  fact  that  after  the  first  and  earliest  efflorescence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity,  a  second 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great  ^ — not  without 
a  deep  connection  with  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  Saxon 
nationality  against  Danish  despotism.  And  it  is  a  circum- 
stance of  the  same  kind  that  tne  new  Anglo-Saxon  dialect 
developed  itself  from  about  the  year  1100, — a  fact  which  was 
unquestionably  owing  to  the  Conquest  which  had  taken  place 
not  long  before,  and  an  indication  that  the  old  Saxon  stock 
was  once  more  gathering  up  its  strength  in  reaction  against 
the  new  Norman-French  element.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
first  development  of  the  language  which  is  called  "  Eng- 
lish," in  distinction  from  Anglo-Saxon  —  old  English,  we 
mean  2 — belongs  to  the  period  in  which  a  fusion  began 
to  take  place  between  the  Norman  families  and  the  Saxon 
stock,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  an  approximation 
of  the  Norman  nobility  to  the  Saxons — ^not  the  converse. 
The  former  ceased  to  feel  as  Frenchmen,  and  learned  to  think 
'  and  speak  as  Englishmen. 

We  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  our- 
selves what  an  important  share  the  religious  interest  had  in 
producing  this  change.  Meanwhile  so  much  as  this  is  clear, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Norman-French  element,  like 
the  Danish  invasion  of  an  earlier  time,  did  not  in  the  least 
hinder,  but  on  the  contrary  gave  a  stimulus  to,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  compact  and  independent  Saxon  nationality. 
It  was  in  conflict  with  foreign  elements  and  their  usurped 
power  that  the  Saxon  nation  first  of  all  maintained  its  own 
mdividuality,  and  next  developed  itself  into  the  EngUsh 
people. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  faith  of  the  nation  and 
the  religious  side  of  their  life,  the  antagonisms  and  the 
successive  changes  which  they  present  to  view  are  scarcely 
less  abrupt.  The  British  inhabitants  of  the  country  had 
received  the  Gospel  during  the  Roman  occupation,  but 
apparently  not  from  Rome,  but  rather,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  When  the  Roman  domination 
of  the  island  came  to  an  end,  the  Britons  had  already  for  the 
most  part  been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Frisians  and  Jutes,  when 
they  established  themselves  in  the  country,  were  entirely 
■  ignorant  of  the  Gospel.  They  brought  with  them  the  old 
German  Paganism,  they  drove  back  the  British  population 
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and  Christianity  along  with  it,  and  they  stamped  again  upon 
the  land,  as  far  as  they  might,  a  heathen  impress. 

Then  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centilry,  at  the 
instance  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  completely  organised 
Christian  mission;  and  within  the  comparatively  brief 
period  of  less  than  a  hundred  years  this  mission  accom- 
plished the  result  of  carrying  over  to  Christianity  the  whole 
of  the  related  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  And 
now  the  old  inhabitants  of  Celto-British  descent  and  the 
Saxons  (as  the  Britons  called  the  others)  might  have 
joined  hands  as  Christians,  had  it  not  been  for  an  obstacle 
which  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 

The  social  and  liturgical  form  in  which  Christianitv  was 

f)lanted  among  the  Saxons  in  England  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  ecclesiastical  order  and  usage  of  the  old 
British  Christians.  Among  the  latter,  to  say  nothing  of 
smaller  liturgical  differences,  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of 
gravity  was  in  the  monasteries,  not  in  the  episcopate,  in 
addition  to  which  they  were  under  no  subjection  to  the 
Bishops  of  Rome — their  church  life  was  entirely  autonomous 
and  national.  The  missionaries  to  the  Saxons  had  been  sent 
forth  from  Rome,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  Roman  colony ;  its  whole  church  order  received,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  impress  of  the  Church  of  the  West, 
and  in  particular  the  government  of  the  church  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who  in  their  turn  were  dependent 
upon  the  See  of  Rome.  The  difference,  or  rather  the  opposi- 
tion, was  felt  on  both  sides  vividly  enough,  and  led  to  severe 
collisions — to  a  struggle  for  victory,  the  prize  of  which  on 
the  one  side  was  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Roman 
Church,  on  the  other,  if  not  the  dominancy,  at  least  the 
continued  existence  of  the  old  British  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion. On  which  side  lay  the  better  hope  of  victory  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate.  A  like  contest  repeated  itself  some- 
what later  upon  the  German  soil,  where  a  missionary  who 
went  forth  from  the  young  Anglo-Saxon  Church  opened  fight 
against  the  church  which  had  been  planted  among  the 
Germans  in  part  by  old  British  missionaries,  and  at  last 
bound  the  German  Church  so  closelv  and  tightly  to  Rome, 
that  it  too  was  converted  by  Boniiace  very  much  into  a 
Roman  colony. 

It  would  be  an  error,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  Rome 
obtained  in  England  an  absolute  victory,  or  that  the  old 
British  Church,  with  its  peculiar  independent  character,  dis- 
appeared without  a  trace  m  the  Romish  Anglo-Saxon  Church.' 
It  IS  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  British  Church  made 
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its  influence  felt  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  at  least  in  single 
provinces,  especially  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  without  the  operation  of  this  influence  that  a 
certain  spirit  of  church  autonomy  developed  itself  at  an  ecirly 
period  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  development  began  to  manifest  itself,  when  the 
Danes  invaded  the  country.  They  transplanted  into  England 
the  heathenism  of  Scandinavia.  The  threatening  danger 
woke  up  the  Saxon  elasticity  to  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  wars  of  freedom  under  King  Alfred  were  animated 
by  a  Christian  inspiration,  and  by  the  feeling  that  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  nation,  but  also  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  land  was  at  stake. 

But  what  a  new  spirit  prevailed  in  church  affairs  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  I  It  was  a  genuine  adventure  of  the 
Norman  type — ^an  enterprise  of  bold,  romantic  daring,  when 
Duke  William,  with  a  show  of  right,  and  availing  himself  of 
favouring  circumstances,  seized  upon  the  English  crown. 
But  ho  took  the  step  not  without  th©  previous  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Pope.  Alexander  II.  sent  him,  for  use 
in  the  enterprise,  a  consecrated  banner  of  St  Peter.  The 
Duke  was  to  carry  it  on  board  his  own  ship.  With  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans,  Rome  hoped  to  make  a 
conquest  for  herself,  and  not  without  reason.  In  the  noble 
families  of  Normandy,  the  knightlv  lust  of  battle  and 
conquest  was  most  intimately  blended  with  knightly  de- 
votion to  the  Church  and  the  Pope.  In  point  of  fact,  from 
the  moment  of  the  conquest,  the  bond  between  Rome  and 
the  English  Church  was  drawn  incomparably  closer  than 
it  had  ever  been  under  the  Saxon  dynasty. 

The  clergy,  partly  of  Norman-French,  partly  of  pure 
Roman  descent,  to  whom  the  English  sees  were  now  trans- 
ferred, could  have  no  national  sympathies  with  Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity.  Strangers,  they  passed  into  the  midst  of 
a  strange  church.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  take  up 
the  position  of  abstract  ecclesiastical  right.  Recall  the 
instance  of  Lanfranc,  a  bom  Italian,  who,  in  1070,  four  years 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  from  being  Prior  of  Bee,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  same  date  a 
Norman  became  Archbishop  of  York.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  English  Church  fell  to  Normans, 
and  these  priests  of  the  Continent  were  all  supporters  of  the 
new  hierarchical  movement,  which  began  in  tne  middle  of 
the  same  century — of  those  ideas  touching  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  above  the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  above  the 
State,  of  which  Hildebrand  himself  had  been  the  dehberate 
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and  most  emphatic  champion.  William  the  Conqueror, 
indeed,  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  in  silence  any  encroach- 
ments of  the  Pope  upon  the  rights  of  his  crown,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pretensions  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in 
his  own  kingdom.  A  serious  aiscord,  which  took  place 
between  the  crown  and  the  Primate,  now  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  arising  out  of  the  investitm-e  controversy, 
was  only  composed  by  the  prudent  concessions  of  Pas- 
chal 11.  to  Henry  I.  in  1106. 

All  the  more  formidable  was  the  conflict  between  the 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  powers  under  Henry  II.,  exactly  a 
himdred  years  after  the  conquest  The  quarrel  in  the  main 
concerned  the  limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions— the  right  of  exemption,  e.g.j  from  the  junsdiction 
of  the  municipal  courts,  wnich  was  claimed  for  the  clergy 
by  the  Archbishop  Thomas  k  Becket;  and  it  may  suffice 
to  remind  the  reaaer  in  passing  how  in  the  end  the  Arch- 
bishop was  assassinated  (1170)  by  several  knights,  not 
without  the  indirect  complicity  of  the  king,  and  how,  in 
consequence  of  that  evil  deed,  Henry  had  to  bow  himself 
down  in  most  humiliating  penance  (12th  July  1174)  at  the 
grave  of  the  now  canonised  champion  of  the  Cliurch's  rights 
and  liberties — ^a  penance  far  more  ignominious  even  than 
that  of  Canossa.*  The  hierarchy  obtained  a  great  victory, 
as  indeed  had  been  in  prospect  for  it  ever  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. 

And  yet  this  was  not  the  culminating  point  to  which  the 
power  of  the  Church  attained  in  England.  It  did  not 
reach  that  till  forty  years  later.  Innocent  III.  accomplished 
what  Gregory  Vll.  had  striven  for  in  the  Conqueror's 
day  in  vain.  King  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  finding  him- 
self in  the  greatest  dangers,  both  from  without  and  within 
the  realm,  had  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  step.  On  the 
15th  of  May  1213,  he  had  surrendered  his  kmgdom,  in 
favour  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  into  the  bands  of  Innocent  III.  and  his  successors. 
He  received  it,  indeed,  immediately  back  again  from  the 
Pope  in  fief,  but  not  before  taking  for  himself  and  his 
successors  in  all  due  form,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope 
as  his  liege  lord,  and  binding  himself  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  1000  marks  sterling,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
Peter's  pence.  Thereby  England  became  literally  a  portion 
of  the  Church-State,  the  king  a  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pope  liege  lord  and  sovereign  of  England.  England  entered 
into  and  became  a  member  of  the  Papal  state  system,  which 
already  included  Portugal,  Arragon,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
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Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  other  States — a  relation  to  the 
Papacy  which  was  turned  to  practical  account  to  the  utmost 
of  the  Church's  power,  by  the  levying  of  imposts  from 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  the  accumulation  of  English 
church  offices  and  dignities  in  the  hands  of  Italians. 

But  from  the  moment  when  King  tlohn  made  over  to  the 
Papal  See  a  feudal  supremacy  in  England,  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Papacy  in  the  counti^  began  to  stoop  towards 
its  overthrow.  The  English  nobility  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  humiliation  most  deeply,  and  complained  indignantly 
to  the  king  that  he  had  brought  what  he  had  found  a 
free  kingdom  into  bondage.*  Within  two  years  the  con- 
dition of  things  for  a  considerable  time  was  such  that  the 
revolted  barons  held  the  chief  power  of  the  State  in  their 
hands.  And  then  it  was  that  Magna  ChartOy  the  funda- 
mental charter  of  the  nation's  liberties,  was  negotiated 
between  John  and  his  subjects  '  (15th  June  1215).  In 
this  document-,  the  importance  of  which  was  even  then 
universally  felt,  not  a  word  wa43  said  of  the  liege-lordship 
of  the  Pope,  although  only  two  years  had  passed  since  this 
relation  had  been  entered  into,  and  no  doubt  this  omission 
was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  barons. 

Still  the  whole  movement  which  had  been  called  forth  in 
ever-growing  force  against  the  despotic  rule  of  the  dis- 
trusted Prince,  was  also  aimed,  in  the  second  instance, 
against  Rome.  The  King  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Innocent  III. 
(13th  September  1215),  assures  him  that  the  earls  and 
barons  of  the  kingdom  publicly  alleged  as  the  chief  cause 
of  their  revolt,  his  own  act  of  submission  to  the  Pope ; '  and 
the  Pope,  on  hisf  side,  considered  the  insurrection  as  directed 
in  part  against  himself.  An  important  reaction  in  the  spirit  of 
the  AngBcan  Church,  and  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Roman 
See,  could  not  fail  to  be  produced  by  the  fact,  that  in  that 
celebrated  state-treaty  there  was  a  guarantee  given  for  all 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  national  church,  as  well  as 
for  all  those  of  all  other  classes  and  corporations  in  the 
kingdom.^  While  in  the  first  instance,  tne  great  nobles 
and  hierarchy,  the  lower  nobility  and  the  municipalities, 
all  learned  to  feel  their  oneness  as  a  nation,  and  to  be 
sensible  of  their  interests  in  common,  there  was  no  less  a 
development  in  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  a  national  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  insular  independence  began  to  make  itself 
felt  also  in  the  religious  sphere. 

It  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  same  religious  direc- 
tion, that  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Saxon  element  of  the  nation  was  again  steadily  coming  to 
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the  front,  and  pressing  the  Norman  element  more  and  more 
into  the  background.  Already,  in  1204,  Normandy  had  fallen 
to  the  crown  of  France.  This  loss  had  naturally  the  effect  of 
first  diminishing  the  immigration  from  Normandy,  and  then, 
in  time,  of  stopping  it  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
families  which  had  previously  immigrated — to  say  nothing 
of  the  decimation  which  they  had  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  poHtical  movements  under  King  John  and  his  successor, 
Hemy  III. — ^had  in  process  of  time  drawn  closer  in  many 
ways  to  the  Saxon  populatioti.  The  arbitrary  oppression 
which  the  nobles  sutfered  at  the  hand  of  the  kings  Drought 
up  the  memory  of  the  eariier  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nobility  under  the  Saxon  kings.  The  barons  began  to  claim 
the  Uke  for  themselves,  and  appealed  to  them  in  support  of 
their  claim  in  their  8ti*uggle  with  King  John.  The  nobles 
no  longer  felt  themselves  to  be  Normans,  but  English- 
men ;  and  all  the  more  so,  the  more  clearly  men  became 
conscious  how  much  in  questions  of  freedom  and  popular 
right  was  owing  to  the  support  of  the  lower  nobility, 
and  even  to  the  municipalities,  especially  to  the  citizens 
of  London. 

This  consolidation  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  Saxon 
population  constituted  the  kernel,  could  not  remain  without 
influence  upon  the  self-consciousness  and  the  hereditary 
independent  genius  of  the  Anglican  Church.  A  svmptom  of 
this  appeared  in  the  secret  combination  of  noblemen  and 
priests,  which,  in  1231,  addressed  threatening  letters  to  the 
capitular  bodies  and  the  abbacies,  demanding  of  them  to  re- 
fuse payment  to  the  agents  of  Rome  of  all  imposts  in  money 
and  kind.  Not  only  so  ;  but  things,  in  fact,  went  so  far  that 
a  Romish  cleric,  who  was  in  possession  of  an  English  prelacy, 
was  captured  by  the  conspil-ators  and  not  set  at  liberty  again 
till  five  weeks  after  the  loss  of  all  his  goods,  while  in 
country  districts  the  full  corn  lofts  of  Roman  parish  priests 
were  plundered  and  emptied.*  In  1240  the  cardinal  legate 
Otho  himself  was  menaced  most  seriously  by  an  insurrection 
of  students  in  Oxford.  Such  tumultuous  proceedings  were  of 
course  not  suffered  by  the  government.  But  neither  were 
there  wanting  lawfiil  measures  directed  against  the  Roman 
usurpations.  The  nobles,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  IX.,  put  in  a 
protest  in  support  of  their  violated  rights  of  church  patron- 
age; and  even  bishops  and  prelates  submitted  complaints, 
sometimes  to  the  papal  legates,  and  sometimes  to  the  Pope 
himself. 
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Section  IT. — Robert  Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

Of  this  state  of  feeling  the  most  important  and  venerable 
representative  was  indisputably  the  learned  and  courageous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grossetete-^a  man  who  was  held 
in  exceptionally  high  admiration  by  his  contemporaries,  to 
whom  England  in  the  following  centuries  also  deferred  as  a 
high  authority,  and  who  was  ever  regarded  by  Wiclif  in 
particular  (who  refers  to  him  on  innumerable  occasions)  with 
the  highest  respect.  To  such  a  man  it  is  due  that  we  should 
here  present  at  least  in  outline  a  sketch  of  his  character 
and  career.*® 

Robert  Grossetfite  (in  Latin  CapitOy  in  English  Greailiead) 
was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  so  harmoniously  combine 
mastery  in  science  with  mastery  in  practical  life,  that  they 
may  be  termed  princes  in  the  domain  of  mind.  As  to 
science,  he  united  in  himself  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  age 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  man  so  eminent  in  genius  as  Roger 
Bacon,  his  junior  contemporary  and  grateful  friend,  said  of 
him  that  "  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  the  only  man  living 
who  was  in  possession  of  all  the  sciences."  **  But,  however 
comprehensive  and  independent  his  knowledge  was,  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  who  was 
more  than  everything  else  a  man  of  learning.  On  the 
contrary,  with  all  his  scientific  greatness,  Grossetete  was 
still  predominantly  a  man  of  action— ^a  man  fiill  of  character 
in  the  highest  sense,  a  churchman  such  as  few  have 
ever  equalled ;  and,  from  the  day  of  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  every  inch  a  bishop. 

But  when  I  ask  myself  what  was  the  moving-spring,  the 
innermost  kernel  of  his  aims  and  actions,  I  am  able  to  name 
nothing  but  his  godly  solicitude  and  care  for  souls.  When 
he  carries  on  for  years  a  law-suit  with  his  chapter  for  the 
right  of  episcopal  visitation ;  when  he  contends  for  "  the 
freedom  of  the  church,"  apparently  in  a  hierarchical  spirit ; 
when  he  repels  with  decision  the  encroachments  of  the  rope 
and  his  legates;  when  he  brings  sharp  discipline  to  bear 
upon  careless  and  worldly  monks  and  priests,  and  labours  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  desecration  of  charities  and  churchyards ; 
when  he  forms  and  draws  out  the  yoimg  Orders  of  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans, — ^in  all  this  he  has  nothing 
else  in  view  but  the  good  of  souls.  That  is  his  last  and 
highest  aim,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  consciousness  of 
his  heavy  responsibility  attends  him  at  every  step,  while 
a  sincere  fear  of  God  imparts  such  strength  to  his  mind  as 
to  give  him  victory  over  all  the  fear  of  man. 
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How  did  Grossetete  become  the  man  he  was  I  Let  us  glance 
at  the  course  of  his  outer  and  inner  life.  There  are  at  least 
some  original  materials  from  which  we  can  attempt  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  this  inquiry,^' 

It  is  an  accepted  date  that  Grossetete. was  bom  in  1175, 
or  ona  or  two  years  earlier.  For  it  is  certain  that  at  his 
death,  in  1253,  he  was  a  man  of  great  age ;  and  when  the 
learned  Giraldus  Cambrensis  recommended  him  to  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  William  de  Vere,  which  took  place  at  latest  in 
1199  (for  in  this  year  the  bishop  just  named  died),  he  gave 
him  the  title  of  Magister,  so  that  he  was  already  a  Master  of 
Arts,  and  must  have  been  a  young  man  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years;  and  this  takes  us  back  for  his  birth  to 
nearly  the  same  date  as  before.  He  was  a  native  of  Strad- 
brook,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  according  to  some 
chronicles,  of  humble  extraction.  The  chronicle  of  Lanercost 
has  a  notice,  which  is  credible  enough  in  itself,  and  signifi- 
cant of  his  character,^*  that  on  one  occasion  Grossetete 
replied  to  an  earl,  who  had  expressed  some  astonishment 
at  his  noble  bearing  and  manners,  that  it  was  true  he 
was  sprung  of  parents  in  humble  station,  but  from  his 
earliest  years  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  characters  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Bible,  and  that  he  had  formed  himself 
upon  their  model. 

Of  his  student  and  travelling  years  we  know  little.  Only 
so  much  is  certain  that  he  studied  in  Oxford.  It  is  less  clearly 
established,  but  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  he  completed 
his  studies  in  Paris.  Later,  as  already  stated,  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Giraldus  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  as  a  young 
man  who  would  be  of  service  to  him,  not  only  in  his  manifold 
public  employment  and  judicial  decisions,  but  also  in  the  care 
of  his  health.  In  addition  to  theology,  therefore,  Grossetete 
muse  have  prosecuted  successfully  the  study  of  medicine  and 
canon  law.  But  Bishop  de  Vere  died  in  1199,  and  Grossetete 
betook  himself  again  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  for  the 
next  thirty-five  years,  in  the  coxu'se  of  which  he  became 
Doctor  of  Theology  aud  Rector  soholarum.  Several  of  his 
writings,  including  his  Commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Boethius,  besides  several  theological  works,  no  doubt  had 
their  origin  in  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  University. 
Several  church  preferments  were  also  conferred  upon  him, 
such  as  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Leicester,  etc.  Oxford  appears  to  have  continued  to  be 
his  principal  residence  down  to  the  year  1235,  when  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln  to  be  their  bishop. 

Some  J  ears  before  this  he  seems  to  have  experienced 
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something  of  the  nature  of  a  rehgious  awakening.  In  the 
end  of  October  1231  or  1232  he  had  a  dangerous  illness.  On 
his  sick-bed  and  during  his,  recovery  his  heart  appears  to 
have  been  deeply  moved.  He  took  counsel  with  nis  con- 
science, particularly  on  the  question  whether  it  was  right 
before  God  for  him  to  hold  several  livings  at  the  same  time.** 
It  was,  without  doubt,  at  this  time  that,  by  the  medium  of  a 
pious  man  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope  the  question  whether  he  could,  with  a 
good  conscience,  retain  the  parochial  charge  which  he  held, 
along  with  his  sinecure  prebends.  The  answer  which  was  orally 
communicated  to  him  was  thoroughly  Roman, — ^by  no  means 
could  he  retain  such  a  plurality  without  a  dispensation.  But 
this  was  a  mode  of  arrangement  which  his  awakened  con- 
science forbade  him  to  make  use  of,  and  without  more  ado  he 
resigned  the  whole  of  the  benefices  which  he  possessed,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  his  stall  at  Lincoln.  We  learn  this 
from  a  letter  of  the  year  1232  to  his  sister  Inetta — ^a  nun.** 
The  sister  by  no  means  approved  of  her  brother's  self-denying 
step.  She  feared  that  by  his  act  of  renunciation  of  income 
he  had  reduced  himself  to  penury.  But  his  only  feeling  was 
one  of  relief  from  a  burden  on  his  conscience,  and  he 
endeavours  to  remove  her  anxiety  on  that  score,  and  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  already 
given  effect.  The  conscientiousness  and  the  concern  for 
his  own  soul,  of  which  we  have  here  a  glimpse,  awakened 
in  Grossetete  an  earnest  concern  for  the  cure  of  souls  at 
large,  of  which  from  that  time  forward  he  gave  ever 
stronger  proofs. 

After  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hugh  of  Wells, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship,  Grossetete, 
in  the  spring  of  1235,  was  advanced  to  the  bishoprick.  As 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  and  in  other  positions,  he  had  already  been  suc- 
cessfril  in  carrying  out  many  measures  of  a  practical 
kind;  and  now  he  was  advanced  to  a  post  in  which  his 
action  as  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  shone  out  conspicuously 
far  and  wide. 

This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  importance  of  this  particular 
see.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  was  then,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies afterwards,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the 
whole  of  England.  More  than  once  in  his  letters  Grossetete 
refers  to  its  immense  extent  and  numerous  inhabitants.^*  It 
included  at  that  day  eight  archdeaconries,  of  which  only  two 
may  here  be  mentioned,  Oxford  and  Leicester,  the  former, 
because  the  University  was  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
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as  ite  ordinary,  and  the  latter,  because  to  the  archdeaconry, 
a  century  later,  Wicli^  as  parish  priest  of  Lutterworth,  bcr 
longed.  The  Cathedral, ^^  built  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Norman  period,  stands,  with  the  older  portion  of  the  city, 
upon  a  heighl^  while  the  newer  portion  of  the  city  de- 
scends the  hill  to  the  plain  watered  by  the  river 
Witham.  None  of  the  English  cathedrals  has  so  splendid 
a  site  as  that  of  Lincoln ;  with  its  three  towers  it  is  seen 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and  thirty  to  the 
south,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals 
in  the  kingdom. 

As  soon  as  he  was  installed,  GrossetSte  grasped  the  helm 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  took  immediate  steps  for  the  removal 
of  abuses  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  diocese.  His 
first  act  was  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  all  his  archdeacons, 
in  which  he  instructed  them  to  admonish  the  parishes  of 
various  evil  customs  which  were  on  the  increase,  by  which 
Sundays,  festivals,  or  holy  names  were  desecrated.  This 
missive  goes  ri^ht  into  matters  of  practical  life,  and  is 
inspired  oy  a  high  moral  earnestness,  by  a  conscientious 
sohcitude  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  by  a  burning  zeal  for 
the  House  of  God.^*  Nor  was  it  oqly  in  writing  or  by  inter- 
mediaries, but  also  directly  and  personally,  that  the  new 
bishop  intervened,  In  the  very  first  year  after  his  admis- 
sion to  office  he  commenced  a  ])ersonal  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  of  th^  diocese,  which  resulted  in  not  fewer 
than  seven  abbots  and  three  priors  being  immediately 
deprived. 

Nor  was  it  Grosset^te's  intention  only  to  interfere  in  cases 
at  a  distance,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  disorders  which  lay 
nearer  home.  He  took  steps  to  visit  and  reform  the  chapter 
of  his  own  cathedral.  But  now  his  troubles  began.  The 
chapter,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-one  canons, 
took  a  protest  against  his  proceedings,  alleging  that  the 
bishop  was  allowing  himself  in  unexampled  encroachments 
of  authority,  and  was  touching  their  immemorial  rights. 
The  chapter  had  an  autonomy  of  its  own,  and  was  subject 
only  to  its  own  dean ;  ooly  if  the  dean  neglected  his  duty,  or 
himself  appealed  to  the  bishop,  had  the  latter  a  right  to  say 
a  single  word.^*  In  1239  the  matter  grew  to  a  quarrel 
between  bishop  and  chapter.  The  dispute  became  known 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  could  not  be  healed  either  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  by  Otho,  the  Pope's  legate. 
Bishop  Robert  made  a  journey  in  November  1244  to  Lyons, 
where  Innocent  IV.  was  then  residing.  A  commissioner  of 
the  chapter  was  already  there  before  him.    The  Pope's  deci- 
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8ion  on  the  main  point — the  right  of  visitation — was  soon 
obtained,  and  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  bishop,  and,  this 
gained,  Grossetete  lost  no  time  in  making  use  of  his  right 
now  finally  set  at  rest,  although  he  had  still  to  encoimter 
difficulties  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Along  with  this  business  he  earned  forward  with  zeal  his 
visitation  of  parishes  and  cloisters.  As  the  effect  of  this, 
several  unworthy  parish  priests  were  removed,  and  many 
priors  who  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  resigned  their 
offices.  Other  bishops  also  were  stimulated  to  do  the  like 
by  the  persistency  and  emphasis  with  which  GrossetSte  pro- 
secuted this  visitorial  work.  It  even  appears  as  though 
the  estimation  and  influence  of  the  vigorous  bishop  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  conflict 
which  it  cost  him  to  carry  through  his  plans  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  church.  In  fact,  his  episcopal  career  was  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  collisions  and  conflicts.  Long 
before  the  afiair  with  his  own  chapter  had  been  brought  to  a 
settlement,  he  became  involved  in  difiorences  with  powerful 
spiritual  corporations — with  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
with  the  convent  of  Christ  Chiurch  in  Canterbury.  Nay,  the 
heroic  opposition  to  wrong  which  he  was  compelled  from 
time  to  time  to  undertake,  rose  higher  still.  In  repeated 
instances,  sometimes  single-handed,  sometimes  along  with 
other  bishops,  he  stood  forward  in  resistance  to  King  Henry  ♦ 
III.  himself;  and  what  for  a  man  in  his  position,  and  in 
view  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  will  be  seen  to  amount  to  a  vast 
deal  more — ^he  remained  true  to  his  own  convictions  of  duty 
and  to  his  own  resolves,  even  against  the  Pope  himself,  and 
that  Pope  a  man  like  Innocent  IV.  But  of  this  more  in 
the  sequel. 

In  view  of  this  multitude  of  spiritual  conflicts  we  can 
easily  understand  that  his  opponents  accused  him  of  a  want 
of  heart  and  a  love  of  strife.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  upon  a  superficial  consideration 
of  a  life  so  fuU  of  contention,  one  might  easilv  receive  the 
impression  that  this  energetic  man  was  all  too  fond  of  strife, 
if  not  even  a  hierarch  of  haughty  and  imperious  temj)er. 
But  on  a  closer  inspection  the  case  stands  quite  otherwise. 
A  careful  examination  of  his  correspondence  has  forced  upon 
me  the  conviction  that  in  entering  into  these  numerous  con- 
tentions Grossetfite  was  influenced,  not  by  a  violent  tempera- 
ment, but  by  the  dictates  of  conscience.  On  one  occasion  he 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Abbot  of  Leicester : — **  You  accuse 
us  of  iron-heartedness  and  want  of  pit^.  Alas  !  would  that 
we  had  an  iron    heart,  steeled    against    the  flatteries  of 
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tempterB,  a  strong  heart,  proof  against  the  terrors  of  the 
wicked,  a  sharp  heart,  cutting  off  sins  and  hewing  in  pieces 
the  bad  when  thev  oppose  themselves/' *° 

From  this  single  utterance  we  may  perceive  that  what  he 
did  jDouId  not  have  been  the  outflow  of  mere  natural  tem- 
perament, but  must  have  been  the  result  of  principle  and 
conviction.  It  was  in  this  sense  he  replied  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Sarum,  who  admonished  him  to  live  in  peace 
witii  his  own  chapter.  That  peace,  he  said,  was  what  he  aimed 
at  beyond  everything  else,  but  the  true  peace,  not  the  false  ; 
for  the  latter  is  only  a  perversion  of  the  true  God-appointed 
order.*^  But  that  he  was  not  l^d  by  a  determination  to  have 
everything  his  own  way  is  plain,  from  the  circumstance  that 
what  he  laid  the  whole  stress  upon  in  his  conflicts  was  not 
to  have  success  in  them,  but  to  preserve  in  all  of  them  a 
good  conscience.  While  he  was  still  Archdeacon  of  Leicester 
he  had  a  difference  with  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Reading 
— ^but  he  was  prepared  to  submit  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
decision  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties  might  be  able  to 
agree  upon.^'  And  on  a  later  occasion  when  he  had 
expressed  himself  at  full  length  against  an  appointment 
which  Cardinal  Otho  had  desired  for  a  favourite  of  his,  he 
contented  himself  with  having  thus  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Cardinal's  own  conscience,  and  left  it,  in  quiet,  to  his 
own  decision,**  It  is  his  abiding  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
his  fear  of  "  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  body  and  soul  in 
hell,"  which  moves  him  in  aU  cases  when  he  is  compelled  to 
place  himself  in  opposition  to  personages  of  high  mfluence 
and  place. 

But  does  not,  at  least,  the  suspicion  of  hierarchical  pride 
still  remain  attached  to  him  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
however  little  GrossetSte  was  inclined  at  any  time  to  abate 
aught  of  his  episcopal  right,  whether  in  dealing  ^with  his 
subordinates  or  his  superiors,  with  the  great  men  of  the 
realm,  or  with  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  himself,  in 
every  case  the  episcopal  dignity  and  power  was  looked  upon 
by  him  not  as  an  end  but  a  means.  The  last  end  to  him  was 
the  good  of  souls.  To  that  end,  and  to  that  alone,  behoved 
to  be  subservient  both  priestdom  and  patrondom,  bishopdora 
and  popedom,  the  Church's  liberties  and  the  Church's  wealth, 
each  in  its  own  measure  and  after  its  own  manner.  When 
in  his  official  journeys  he  gathered  around  him  the  parochial 
clergy  of  a  rural  deanery,  and  preached  before  them,  he  had 
in  his  thoughts  the  whole  of  the  congregations  of  these 
parish  priests,  and  used  to  say  that  **it  was  his  duty  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  to  all  the  souls  in  his  diocese ;  but 
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it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  personally,  censideriiig 
the  multitude  of  parish  chm'ches  and  the  immense  population 
of  the  diocese;  and  he  could  think  of  no  other  way  of 
helping  himself  than  to  preach  God's  Word  to  the  priests 
and  vicars  and  curates  of  each  deanery,  assembled  around 
him  in  the  course  of  his  visitations,  in  order  to  do  through 
them,  at  least  to  some  extent,  what  he  found  himself  entirely 
unable  to  do  for  the  people  in  person.*'  ** 

It  is  surprising,  indeecl,  to  hear  a  man  of  such  sentiments 
as  these  laying  down,  at  an  earUer  period  of  his  life,  to  an 
officer  of  State,  the  principle  that  civil  legislation  behoves  to 
conform  itself  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  because  temporal 
princes  receive  from  the  Church  all  the  power  and  dignity 
which  they  possess :  that  both  swords,  material  and  spiritual, 
belong  to  St.  Peter,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the 
princes  of  the  Church  handle  only  the  spiritual  sword,  while 
they  wield  the  material  sword  through  the  hands  of  tem- 
poral princes,  who,  however,  are  bound  to  draw  it  and 
sheathe  it  under  their  direction.**  That  is  quite  the  lan- 
guage of  an  Innocent  III. 

It  looks  as  if  Grossetgte,  in  his  later  life,  must  have  passed 
over  to  the  other  camp.  But  that  is  not  the  true  state  of 
the  case.**  Even  in  his  earlier  life  it  was  not  the  deepest 
meaning  of  his  thoughts  to  surrender  up  all  unconditionally 
to  St.  Peter's  successor,  or  to  claim  plenary  powers  for  the 
episcopate  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  true  that  he  puts  the  law 
of  the  Church  on  a  footing  of  full  equality  with  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  It  is  true  also,  that  he  puts  the  State 
decidedly  under  the  Church,  and  denies  its  autonomy.  But 
he  sees  these  things  through  the  spectacles  of  his  own 
century,  and  is  unable  to  set  himself  loose  from  its  ideas. 
Still,  neither  the  episcopate  nor  the  papacy  exists  in  his 
view  for  itself;  both  exist  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
good  of  God's  kingdom.  The  whole  conduct  and  action  of 
the  man,  not  only  in  later  but  also  in  earlier  life,  justifies  us 
in  so  interpreting  his  innermost  thoughts.  We  can  see 
from  the  rejoinder  which  he  made  to  the  statesman's  r^ply, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  couched  in  a  tone  of 
cutting  irony,  ttiat  our  bishop  had  had  no  intention  in  his 
first  letter,  to  moimt  upon  the  high  horse  of  hierarchical 
pride.*^ 

If  we  look  for  the  innermost  kernel  of  all  the  thought 
and  effort  of  this  man  who  had  an  incredible  amount  of 
business  to  get  through,  we  can  find  it  in  nothing  else  than 
in  his  earnest  solicitude  for  souls.  To  this  end  he  laboured 
with  special  zeal  for  the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of 
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the  pastoral  oflSce,  A  doctor  of  theology,  William  of  Cerda, 
when  he  had  himself  been  appointed  to  a  pastoral  charge, 
found  much  more  pleasure  in  carrying  on  his  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Paris  than  in  taking  personal  charge  of 
his  parishioners  in  England.  But  Grossetcte  reminds  him 
with  equal  tenderness  and  warmth  that  he  should  choose 
rather  to  be  himself  a  pastor,  and  to  feed  the  sheep  of  Christ 
in  his  own  parish,  than  to  read  lectures  to  other  pastors 
from  the  chair.*®  We  see  here  how  high  a  place  he  assigned 
to  the  pastoral  oflSce,  and  that  though  he  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  science  of  his  time,  he  did  not  look  upon  science  as 
the  highest  thing,  but  upon  life,  and  especially  the  devoted 
cure  of  souls.  What  else  but  the  reform  of  the  pastoral 
office  was  the  drift  of  all  the  visitation  work  which  Grossetete 
undertook  and  carried  through  with  such  peculiar  zeal? 
And  the  sermons  which  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  in  his 
visitation  tours — at  ordinations  and  consecrations  of  churches 
before  the  assembled  pastors  of  one  or  other  of  his  seventy- 
two  rural  deaneries,  were  nothing  else  but  appeals  of  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  flock  to  the  under  shepherds,  designed  to 
quicken  their  consciences  and  to  press  the  duties  of  their 
office  close  upon  their  hearts.  Some  of  these  addresses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  form  in  fact  a  pastoral 
theology  in  nuce}^  When,  in  the  course  of  his  visitations, 
he  made  use  of  his  disciplinary  powers  to  depose  unworthv 
priests  upon  the  spot,  and  when  ne  used  his  patronage  to  fill 
vacant  benefices  with  active,  well-educated  men,  accustomed 
to  preach,  he  did  his  utmost  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
pastorate.  Add  to  this  the  watchful  eye  which  he  kept 
upon  the  appointments  made  to  parishes  in  his  diocese  by 
private  patrons  and  corporations,  and  even  bv  the  crown 
and  the  papal  court.  In  now  many  instances  did  he  put  off 
the  canonical  admission  of  a  presentee!  and  what  a  multitude 
of  unpleasant  conflicts  were  brought  upon  him  by  his  con- 
scientious vigilance  in  this  respect  I  A  considerable  portion 
of  his  correspondence  is  taken  up  exclusively  with  this 
subject. 

Grossetete  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  see  when 
an  officer  of  State,  WilHam  of  Raleyer  (Raleigh),  presented 
to  a  parish  a  youth  called  William  of  Grana.  Tne  bishop 
refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  partly  on  account  of 
his  being  under  age,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  inadequate 
attainments;  and  the  refusal  was  highly  resented  by  the 
patron.  We  have  still  the  letter  in  which  the  bishop  stated 
his  reasons  for  the  act,  and  he  does  so  in  a  way  which  fills 
.us  with  high  appreciation  of  his  conscientiousness  and  piety .^^ 
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And  there  were  numerous  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  which  he  withheld  his  consent  to  appointments  on  account 
either  of  deficient  age  or  inadequate  scholarship,  or  both 
together;  or  on  the  ground  of  conduct  and  deportment 
wholly  unbecoming  the  priestljr  office. 

With  no  less  vigilance  did  this  faithful  and  watchful  chief 
pastor  take  heed  to  the  manner  in  which  parish  priests  after 
their  appointment  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  office.  As 
may  be  easily  conceived,  he  looked  with  no  friendly  eye 
upon  the  accumulation  of  hvings  in  the  same  hands — a 
practice  in  which  personal  revenue  was  the  only  thing  con- 
sidered, and  the  interests  of  parishioners  were  treated  as 
quite  a  secondary  affair.  More  than  once  he  opposed 
himself  to  this  pluralitas  benefidorum^^ 

At  the  time  of  his  awakening,  about  1232,  he  had  been 
strict  with  himself  in  this  respect,  and  now  he  was  also 
strict  with  others.  In  repeatea  instances  he  insisted  that 
every  one  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  souls  should 
be  resident  in  his  parish.  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  a 
Magister  Richard  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
living  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Cardinal  E^dius,  and 
who  had  manifested  a  preference  for  Rome  as  a  residence,  to 
the  neglect  of  his  cure.  The  bishop  sent  to  him,  through 
the  Cardinal,  a  very  peremptory  injunction  to  reside  in  his 
parish,  begging  him  sarcastically  not  to  refuse  "  to  let  him- 
self down  from  the  height  of  Rome  to  the  level  of  England, 
in  order  to  feed  the  sheep,  as  the  Son  of  God  had  descended 
from  the  throne  of  His  majesty  to  the  ignominy  of  the  Cross 
in  order  to  redeem  them."** 

Another  matter  which  firom  time  to  time  gave  the  bishop 
much  trouble,  had  a  like  bearing  upon  the  elevation  of  the 
spiritual  offices  of  the  church,  viz.,  the  resistance  which  he 
opposed  to  the  appointment  of  abbots  and  clerics  to 
judicial  functions,  and  his  efforts  to  bring  back  all  offices 
ordained  for  the  good  of  souls  to  their  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  destination  and  use.  In  the  year  1236  the 
King  appointed  the  Benedictine  Abbot  of  Ramsey  to  be  a 
Judge  m  Council,  an  appointment  which  gave  great  distress 
to  the  conscientious  chief  pastor.  That  an  abbot  should 
undertake  such  a  function  appeared  to  him  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  vows  of  his  order,  and  with  the  clerical 
ofiSce  in  general ;  and  this  all  the  more  that  a  judge  might 
easily  find  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  pronounce 
sentences  of  death.  He  therefore  addressea  himself  to  the 
Archbi^op  of  Canterbury  to  request  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  King  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  recall  of  the  appoint- 
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ment.  The  Archbishop  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 
of  principle  involved  in  the  case  ought  to  be  referred  for 
decision  to  the  next  genenal  council.  But  for  the  bishop  it 
became  more  and  more  urgently  a  question  of  conscience, 
whether  it  was  not  sin  in  a  monk  to  undertake  the  office 
of  judge. 

It  seemed  to  him  clear  that  the  question  could  only  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  But,  if  so,  then  it  was  also 
certain  that  the  bishop,  who  allowed  this  to  be  done,  was 
likewise  in  sin.  In  a  second  letter,  therefore,  he  begs  and 
conjures  the  Archbishop  to  give  a  plain  and  clear  answer 
to  the  question — whether,  yea  or  nay,  it  is  sin  in  a  monk  or 
cleric  to  accept  a  judge's  commission,  and  whether,  yea 
or  nay,  it  is  sin  in  a  bishop  to  allow  this  to  be  done.^  What 
the  issue  of  the  matter  was  cannot  be  learnt  from  the 
correspondence,  and  is  of  less  interest  to  us  than  the  fact 
that  Grossetete  laboured  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in 
others  for  the  restoration  of  good  order  in  all  the  spiritual 
offices  of  the  church. 

But  that  both  church  and  church-office  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  their  own  end  and  object,  that  in  his  eyes  the 
cure  and  the  salvation  of  souls  held  a  higher  place  than 
the  pastoral  office  taken  by  itself,  is  manifest  beyond  all 
doubt,  from  the  circumstance  that  GrossetSte  brought 
forward  the  new  Mendicant  orders  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing and  cure  of  souls.  Already,  in  his  earlier  days  while  he 
still  worked  in  Oxford,  he  had  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  Franciscans,  and  had  done  his  best  to  bring  them 
forward  in  the  University.^  When  he  became  bishop  he 
associated  with  himself  both  Franciscans  and  Domimcans 
as  his  coadjutors  in  his  episcopal  office,^  And  not  only  so — 
he  gladly  welcomed,  protected,  and  promoted  their  activity 
throughout  his  diocese  at  large,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
openly  expressing  his  opinion,  that  by  preaching  and  the 
confessional,  by  their  example  and  their  prayers,  they  were 
doing  an  inestimable  amount  of  good  in  England^  and 
compensating  for  the  shortcomings  and  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  the  secular  clergy.**  In  this  matter  Gros- 
setfite  diflFered  widely  in  judgment  from  many  of  his 
clergy,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
pastoral  office  when  a  Dominican  or  Franciscan  preached 
or  heard  confession  in  their  parishes,*^  and  did  their  utmost 
to  keep  back  their  flocks  from  listening  to  such  sermons, 
or  confessing  to  a  begging  friar.  Bishop  Grossetete,  on 
the  contrary,  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  Pope  Gregory  IX, 
as  follows: — "0,  if    your    Holiness  could  only  see   with 
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what  devotion  and  humility  the  people  flock  together  to 
hear  from  them  (the  Mendicant  monks)  the  word  of  life, 
and  to  make  confession  of  their  sins,  and  how  much 
advantage  the  clergy  and  religion  have  derived  from  the 
imitation  of  their  example,  your  Holiness  would  certainly 
say  the  people  who  wandered  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light."^  Accordingly  he  sought  to  induce  the 
parochial  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  stir  up  their  parishion- 
ers to  frequent  the  sermons  and  the  confessionals  of 
the  friars, — a  proceeding  which  shows  clearly  enough  that 
however  highly  he  valued  the  pastoral  office,  and  how- 
ever zealously  he  laboured  to  mrther  and  to  elevate  it, 
he  was  still  far  from  exalting  it  only  for  its  own  sake. 
In  his  view,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
as  the  ultimate  ends  which  the  spiritual  office  was  designed 
to  subserve,  were  of  immeasurably  higher  account. 

Grossetete's  whole  views,  religious  and  ecclesiastical, 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  purest  and  truest  expression  in 
a  Memorial,  in  which  he  set  down  all  his  complaints 
concerning  the  disorders  of  the  church  of  his  time,  and 
which  he  submitted  in  a  personal  audience  to  the  Pope. 
The  occasion  of  the  memorial  was  this.  The  practice  of 
what  was  called  "appropriation**  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly common,  i,e.,  the  practice  of  transferring  church 
tenures,  tithe-rights,  and  glebe-lands,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  monasteries,  knightly  orders,  &c.  This  was 
a  loss  to  local- church  property  —  an  impoverishment  of 
the  parochial  churches  concerned.  The  parish  lands 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  secure  a  living  to  the 
parish  priest.  The  consequence  was  that  a  priest  could 
no  longer  reside  on  the  spot.  The  charge  was  only 
supplied  from  without,  either  from  a  cloister  or  at  the 
cost  of  a  knight  commander,  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes 
by  another  priest  or  monk.  Tn  nh^rfr,  th^  offirr  was 
neglected — the  parish  was  spiritually  orphanised.  In  his 
later  years,  Bishop  Grosset^te  observed  in  his  visitations 
that  this  evil  was  always  on  the  increase.  He  saw  in  it 
an  injury,  not  only  to  the  pastoral  office,  but  to  the  souls 
entrusted  to  it,  which  called  for  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. The  first  step  he  took  to  remedy  the  mischief 
was  to  obtain  a  Papal  authorisation,  enabling  him  to 
declare  all  transferences  and  compacts  of  this  kind  to  be 
null  and  void. 

As  soon  as  these  fiiU  powers  reached  his  hands,  he  called 
before  him  all  the  monks  of  his  diocese  who  had  been  pro- 
vided with  these  livings,  and  produced  and  read  to  them  the 
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Papal  reecript.  He  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  take  over 
immediately  into  his  own  administration  all  those  parish 
church-lands,  the  acquisition  of  which,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Cathedral  Chapter,  the  monasteries  might  not  be  able  to 
establish  by  written  documents.  But  experience  proved  that 
the  Papal  authorisation  was  of  little  avail.  It  was  only  too 
easy  to  obtain  exemptions  by  means  of  corruption  at  the 
Papal  Court,  and  the  well-meant  intentions  of  the  bishop 
were  frustrated.  But  GrossetSte  was  not  the  man  to  give  way 
before  such  an  obstacle.  Regardless  of  his  advanced  age,  he 
determined  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Lyons,  where  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  was  still  •residing,  as  he  had  been  six  years 
before.  In  the  year  1250  he  crossed  the  Channel  with  -a 
numerous  spiritual  train.  Arriving  in  Lyons,  he  experienced 
from  the  Curia  a  much  cooler  reception  than  he  had  done  ou 
the  previous  occasion,  and  in  the  main  business  which  brought 
him  ne  accomplished  as  good  as  nothing.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, the  whole  summer  in  Lyons,  occupied  with  various  affairs. 

In  an  audience  obtained  by  him,  13th  May,  he  handed  to 
the  Pope  himself,  and  to  three  of  the  Cardinals  in  attendance, 
copies  of  the  Memorial  referred  to  in  which  he  gave  utterance 
to  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  It  was  immediately  read  in  the 
Pope's  presence  by  Cardinal  Otho,  who  had  lived  in  England 
for  some  time  as  legate,  and  had  come  much  into  contact  with 
GrossetSte. 

This  Memorial  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  incorrect 
title  of  a  sermon.^  It  is  fiill  of  earnest  moral  zeal,  and  of 
fearless  frankness  of  speech.  GrossetSte  begins  with  the 
observation  that  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls — the  sacrifice 
most  well-pleasing  to  God — ^had  brought  down  to  earth  and 
humiliation  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  glory.  By 
the  ministry  of  his  Apostles  and  the  pastors  appointed  by 
them  among  whom,  above  all  others,  the  Pope  bears  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  acts  as  his  representative,  the  kingdom 
of  God  came,  and  the  house  of  God  was  made  full.  But  at 
the  present  day,  alas  1  the  Church  of  Christ  is  sorely  diminished 
and  naiTOwed ;  unbelief  prevails  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world ;  in  Christendom  itself  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has 
been  separated  from  Christ  by  division,*^  and  in  the  small 
remainder  heresy  goes  on  increasing  in  some  quarters,  and 
the  seven  deadly  sins  prevail  in  others ;  so  that  Christ  has 
had  for  ages  to  complain,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  as  when 
they  have  gathered  the  summer  fruits,  as  the  grape-gleanings 
of  the  vintage.  There  is  no  cluster  to  eat,  my  soul  desired 
the  first  ripe  fruit.  The  good  man  is  perished  out  of  the 
earth,  and  there  is  none  upright  among  men." 
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"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  hopeless  fall  of  the  church  t 
Unquestionably  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  good  shep- 
herds of  souls,  the  increase  of  wicked  shepherds,  and  the 
circumscription  of  the  pastoral  authority  and  power.  Bad 
pastors  are  everywhere  the  cause  of  unbelief,  division,  heresy, 
and  vice.  It  is  they  who  scatter  the  flock  of  Christ,  who  lay 
waste  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  desecrate  the  earth. 
No  wonder,  for  they  preach  not  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with 
that  living  word  which  comes  forth  from  living  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  example  worthy  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  to  this  they  add  every  possible  form  of 
transgression, — their  pride  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  so  are 
their  avarice,  luxury,  and  extravagance ;  ^^  and  because  the 
life  of  the  shepherds  is  a  lesson  to  the  laity,  they  became  thus 
the  teachers  of  all  error  and  all  evil.  Instead  of  being  a  light 
of  the  world,  they  spread  around,  by  their  godless  example, 
the  thickest  darkness  and  the  icy  coldness  of  death. 

•*  But  what,  again,  is  the  cause  of  this  evil  I  I  tremble  to 
speak  of  it,  and  yet  I  dare  not  keep  silence.  The  cause  and 
source  of  it  is  the  Curia  itself!  Not  only  because  it  fails  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  evils  as  it  can  and  should,  but  still 
more,  because,  by  its  dispensations,  provisions,  and  colla- 
tions it  appoints  evil  shepherds,  thinking  therein  only  of 
the  living  which  it  is  able  to  provide  for  a  man,  and  for 
the  sake  of  that,  handing  over  many  thousands  of  souls  to 
eternal  death.  He  who  commits  the  care  of  a  flock  to  a  man 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  get  the  milk  and  the  wool,  while 
he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  guide,  to  feed,  and  protect  the 
flock,  such  an  one  gives  over  the  flock  itself  to  death  as  a 
prey.  That  be  far  from  him  who  is  the  representative  of 
(Jhrist  1  He  who  so  sacrifices  the  pastoral  office  is  a  perse- 
cutor of  Christ  in  his  members.  And  since  the  doings  of  the 
Curia  are  a  lesson  to  the  world,  such  a  manner  of  appointment 
to  the  cure  of  souls  on  its  part,  teaches  and  encourages  all 
who  have  patronate  rights  to  make  pastoral  appointments  of 
a  like  kind,  as  a  return  for  services  rendered  to  themselves, 
or  to  please  men  in  power,  and  in  this  way  to  destroy  the 
sheep  of  Christ.  And  let  no  one  say  that  such  pastors  can  / 
still  save  the  flock  by  the  ministry  of  middlemen.  For 
among  these  middlemen  many  are  themselves  hirelings  who 
flee  when  the  wolf  cometh. 

"  Besides,  the  cure  of  souls  consists  not  only  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  in  singing  of  •*  hours,"  and  reading  of 
masses,  but  in  the  true  teaching  of  the  word  of  life,  in 
rebuking  and  correcting  vice ;  and  besides  all  this,  in  feeding 
the  hungry,  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  the  naked, 
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lodging  the  strangers,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  prisoners — 
especially  among  the  parish  priest's  own  parishioners — ^in 
order,  by  such  deeds  of  charity,  to  instruct  tne  people  in  the 
holy  exercises  of  active  Ufe  ;  and  to  do  such  deeds  is  not  at 
all  in  the  power  of  these  middlemen,  for  they  get  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  church's  goods  that  they  have  scarcely 
enough  to  live  upon.*^  In  the  midst  of  such  evils  men 
might  still  have  the  consolation  of  hoping  that  possibly 
successors  might  follow  who  would  better  fulfil  the  pastor's 
calling.  But  when  parish  churches  are  made  over  to 
monasteries  these  evils  are  made  perpetual.  All  such  things 
end  not  in  the  upbuilding,  but  the  destruction  of  the  church. 
God  defend  that  even  the  Holy  See  and  its  possessor  should 
act  against  Christ,  and  thereby  incur  the  guilt  of  apostacy 
and  division  I  Further,  the  pastoral  office,  especially  of  the 
bishops,  is  at  the  present  time  circumscribed  and  restrained, 
particidarly  in  England,  and  this  in  three  ways.  First,  by 
the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  monasteries,  for  when  the 
inmates  of  these  addict  themselves  outside  their  walls  to  the 
worst  vices,  the  bishops  can  take  no  action  against  them — 
their  hands  are  tied  by  the  privileges  of  the  convents. 
I  Secondly,  the  secular  power  puts  obstacles  in  the  way,  in 
cases  where  investigations  are  made  into  the  sins  of  laymen, 
in  order  to  prevent  other  laymen  from  being  sworn  as  wit- 
nesses. To  which  are  to  be  added,  thirdly,  appeals  to  the  Pope 
or  Archbishop ;  for  if  the  bishop  takes  steps  according  to  his 
duty  to  punish  vice  and  depose  unworthy  pastors,  protest  is 
taken,  the  "  liberty  "  of  the  church  is  appealed  to,  and  so  the 
matter  is  delayed,  and  the  action  of  the  bishop  lamed." 

In  conclusion,  Grossetete  invokes  the  Holy  See  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  disorders  of  this  character,  and  especially  to  put  a 
check  upon  the  excesses  of  its  own  courtiers,  of  which  there 
were  loud  enough  complaints,  to  leave  off  the  unevangeHcal 
practice  of  using  the  interposition  of  the  sword,  and  to  root 
out  the  notorious  corruption  of  the  Papal  Court.  It  was  to 
be  feared  that  the  Holy  See,  unless  it  reformed  itself  without 
delay,  would  draw  upon  itself  the  heaviest  judgments — ^yea, 
destruction  itself.  The  Holy  Father  would  not  interpret  as 
presumption  what  the  author  of  this  Memorial  had  ventured 
to  lay  before  him  in  all  devotion  and  humility,  under  many 
misgivings  and  tears,  and  purely  at  the  biddmg  of  dread  of 
the  prophet's  "  Woe,"  and  of  a  longing  desire  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things. 

This  utterance  can  only  call  forth  the  deepest  respect  for 
the  godly-mindedness  of  the  author  and  for  his  burning  zeal 
for  God's  house,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  reforma- 
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tion  of  the  church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  such  unheard-of  freedom  of  speech  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  for  the  strong  man  who  uttered  it  any 
favour  of  influence  at  the  Papal  Court.  When  GrossetSte 
left  Lyons  in  September,  and  arrived  again  at  home  at 
Michaelmas  1250,  he  was  for  some  time  so  much  out  of 
spirits  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  resigning  his  episcopal 
office.  However,  matters  did  not  go  that  lengttt  He 
gathered  up  his  strength  again,  and  from  that  day  forward 
acted  only  with  all  the  more  emphasis,  and  with  all  the  less 
reference  to  the  Pope  and  the  Crown.  His  visitation  of 
convents  and  parish  churches  was  taken  up  again  with,  if 
possible,  still  greater  strictness  than  belore.  Unworthy 
pastors  were  set  aside,  and  in  all  places  where  there  was 
need  for  it  he  appointed  vicars  in  their  room,  who  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  revenues,  in  virtue  of  an  authorisation  to 
that  effect,  which  he  at  last  obtained  from  the  Pope. 

In  Parliament  his  voice  carried  with  it  decisive  weight. 
In  a  letter  of  1252  which  he  addressed  to  the  nobles  of 
the  realm,  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  to  the  **  Com- 
munity "  of  England,  he  expressed  himself  strongly  enough 
on  the  subject  of  the  illegal  encroachments  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  by  which  the  country  was  drained. 

But  in  the  year  of  his  death  there  occurred  an  incident 
which  raised  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  highest 
celebrity.  Innocent  IV.  had  conferred  upon  one  of  his 
grandsons,  Frederick  of  Lavagna  (the  Pope  was  himself  a 
Count  of  Lavagna),  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln, 
and  taken  steps  to  have  him  immediately  invested  with  it 
by  a  cardinal.  From  Perugia,  on  the  26th  January  1253,  an 
apostolic  brief  was  addressed,  not  to  the  bishop,  out  to  an 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  to  Magister  Innocent,  a  Papal 
agent  in  England,  with  the  distinct  injunction  to  put  the 
young  man  before  named^  in  the  person  of  his  proxy,  into 
actusd  possession  of  that  dignity  and  living.  And  that  there 
might  be  no  delay,  much  less  any  obstacle  put  in  the  way, 
the  Papal  brief  expressly  set  aside,  in  this  instance,  all  and 
sundry  opposing  rights  and  statutes,  even  such  as  had 
received  apostolic  confirmation,  nay,  even  all  direct  apostolic 
concessions  to  whomsoever  given,  and  howsoever  worded. 
Nor  was  this  enough.  In  case  any  one  should  oppose  him- 
self to  the  carrying  out  of  this  injunction,  either  by  word  or 
deed,  the  Pope  authorised  his  agents  to  call  any  such  person 
immediately  Def ore  them,  so  as  within  two  months  he  should 
appear  in  person  before  the  Pope  and  answer  for  himself  to 
the  challenge  of  Frederick  of  Lavagna.     This,  it  was  thought. 
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had  made  failure  imposBible ;  every  imaginable  means  of 
escape  was  cut  oflF,  every  bolt  was  made  sure,  and  yet  the 
measure  issued  in  failure  after  all.*^ 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  though  now  eighty  years  old, 
was  not  accustomed  to  allow  himself  to  be  mghtened. 
With  all  the  energy  which  a  sense  of  right  springing  from 
the  holy  feeling  of  duty  inspires,  he  stood  forward  to  object 
to  the  proceeding,  and  to  withstand  it ;  and  the  document 
in  which  he  couched  his  opposition  had  not  only  an  electric 
eflFect  upon  the  English  nation  at  the  time,  but  its  influence 
continued  to  be  felt  for  centuries  afterwards,  and  more  than 
all  his  learning — more  than  all  the  services  of  his  long, 
active,  and  fruitful  life — it  made  the  name  of  the  God-fearing, 
upright,  and  inflexible  man  popular  and  illustrious. 

Grosset^te  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  direct  to  the  Pope 
himself;  **  and  this  was  not  prudent  merely,  it  was  also  due 
to  his  own  dignity.  Innocent  had  intentionally  passed  by  the 
bishop,  though  the  question  related  to  a  canonry  in  his  own 
cathedral,  and  it  was  therefore  in  every  way  suitable  and 
well  considered,  that  the  bishop  on  his  side  should  leave  the 
Pope  entirely  out  of  the  game.  He  addressed  himself 
exclusively  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  to 
Magister  Innocent.*' 

In  this  celebrated  paper  he  takes  up  the  position,  that  in 
opposing  himself  to  the  demand  in  question,  he  is  giving 
proof  of  his  veneration  and  obedience  to  apostolic  mandates, 
and  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  Mother  Church. 
For  this  demand  is  not  an  apostohcal  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  of 
Christ  Himself.  It  is  also  totally  irreconcileable  with  apos- 
tolic holiness,  and  this  upon  a  double  ground — first,  because 
the  "notwithstanding"  (non  obstante)  of  the  IBfief,  carries 
along  with  it  a  whole  flood  of  inconsistency,  recklessness, 
and  deception,  undermines  truth  and  faith,  and  shakes  to 
the  centre  all  Christian  piety,  as  well  as  all  intercourse  of 
confidence  between  man  and  man.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  thing  entirely  unapostolic  and  unevan^eRcalT  abhorred 
by  Christ  himself,  and  in  the  eyes  of  men  nothing  less  than 
a  sin  of  murder,  when  meti's  souIb,  which  should  be  brought 
unto  life  and  salvation  by  means  of  the  pastoral  office,  are 
destroyed  by  being  deceived  and  defrauded  in  the  matter  of 
that  verj'-  office.  And  this  is  what  is  done,  when  those  who 
are  appointed  to  a  pastoral  charge  only  use  the  milk  and  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  to  satisfy  their  own  bodily  necessities,  but 
have  no  wish  or  purpose  to  fulfil  the  ministry  of  their  office  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  the  sheep  of  Christ.     The  most  holy 
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Apostolic  See,  to  which  Christ  has  giveii  all  power,  "for 
eaification,  not  for  destruction"  (1  Cor.  x.  8),  can  command 
nothing  which  has  snch  a  sin  for  its  issue.  And  a  truly 
devoted  subject  of  the  Holy  See  can  in  no  wise  give  heed 
to  such  a  command,  but  must  rather  resist  it  with  all  his 
might.  Such  thoughts  as  this  contemplated  appointment, 
are  in  fact  inspired  by  "flesh  and  blood,  and  not  by  the 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  celebrated  writing.  The 
installation  of  the  Pope's  grandson  into  the  canonry  and 
prebend  of  Lincoln  came  to  nothing,  and  the  resolute  bishop 
remained  unmolested.  So  much  we  know  for  certain ;  and 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  mandate,  in  the  mortal 
diflSculty  which  they  were  thrown  into  by  the  redoubtable 
protest  of  Grosset^te,  knew  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
forward  it  to  Iftily  for  the  hand  of  the  Pope,  without  a 
moment's  delav.  Matthew  Paris,  the  Benedictine  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  who  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  accepted  as  an  un- 
prejudiced authority,  says  in  his  chronicle  that  Innocent  IV. 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  rage  when  he  saw  the 
letter.  Who,  he  exclaimed,  is  that  crazy,  foolish,  and  silly 
old  man  who  has  the  effrontery  to  sit  in  judgment  thus 
upon  my  doings?  Is  not  the  King  of  England  our  vassal, 
yea,  slave,  who  at  a  wink  from  us  can  shut  him  up  in  prison 
and  send  him  to  ruin?  But  the  cardinals,  and  especially 
the  cardinal  deacon,  Aegidius,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Bishop,  are  said  to  have  quieted  the  Pope  by  representing 
to  him  "  that  it  was  of  no  avail  to  take  severe  measures 
against  Grosset^te,  for  to  speak  candidly,  he  was  in  the 
right,  and  no  man  could  condemn  him.  The  bishop  was 
orthodox,  and  a  very  holy  man ;  he  was  a  more  conscientious 
and  holy  man  than  they,  the  cardinals,  were  themselves. 
Among  all  the  prelates  he  had  not  his  match.*^^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  account,  it  is  certain 
that  the  bold  answer  of  the  bishop  was  ignored,  and  he  was 
left  in  peace.  Perhaps  it  was  also  remembered  that  he  v^as 
now  an  old  man,  and  that  he  could  not  much  longer  give 
any  trouble.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  befell.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  1253,  Grossetete  had  a  serious  seizure  at 
Buckden,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  died.  On 
the  13th  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln. 

Soon  after  his  decease,  it  began  to  be  reported  that  on 
the  night  of  his  death,  sounds  of  bells,  indescribably  beauti- 
ful, had  been  heard  high  in  the  air,  and  ere  long  men  heard 
of  miracles  taking  place  at  his  tomb.     Fifty  years  later  it 
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was  proposed  that  he  should  be  canonised,  and  the  proposal 
came  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  the  King,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  from  the  Chapter  of  St.  PauVs. 
It  was  Edward  I.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  1307,  who 
made  the  suggestion ;  ^^  and  in  so  doing,  gave  utterance  to 
what  was  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  kingdom.  But  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  the  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the 
most  favourable  acceptance  at  the  Papal  Court.  The 
nation's  wish  was  never  complied  with  by  the  Curia^  but 
none  the  less  did  the  venerable  bishop  remain  unforgotten 
in  England,  and  his  memory  continue  to  be  blessed  through  , 
long  centuries.  His  image  was  universally  revered  by  the 
nation  as  an  ideal — as  the  most  perfect  model  of  an  honest 
Churchman.  **  Never  for  the  fear  of  any  man  had  he  for- 
borne to  do  any  good  action  which  belonged  to  his  office 
and  duty.  If  the  sword  had  been  unsheathed  against  him, 
he  stood  prepared  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.*'  Such  was 
the  solemn  testimony  borne  to  him  by  his  own  University 
of  Oxford,  when  it  pleaded  for  his  canonisation. 

In  the  public  estimation  of  England,  GrossetSte  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  saint.  In  the  following  century  he  appears 
to  have  been  so  regarded  by  WicUf,  who  in  numberless 
passages  refers  to  him  xmder  the  name  of  lAncolnienm.'^^ 
And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  estimate  was  one  not 
at  all  personal  to  Wiclif  himself,  but  in  harmony  with  the 
feeling  of  his  coimtrymen  at  large.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Thomas  Gascoigne,  who  died  in  1457,  that  Grossetete 
was  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  people  as  St.  Robert.**  It 
was  natural,  too,  that  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  whole  of 
western  Christendom  came  to  be  strongly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  *'  Reformation  in  Head  and  Members,"  the 
memory  of  the  bold  and  outspoken  Bishop  of  Lincoln  should 
have  flamed  up  again  brightly  among  the  English  friends 
of  Church  Reform. 

At  that  period  an  Anglican  member  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  the  Oxford  divine,  Henry  Abendon,  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Council,  27th  October  1415, 
repeatedly  referred  as  an  authority  to  Dominus  Lincolnien- 
sis;  and  on  one  occasion  made  express  mention  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  Pope  which  is  mentioned  above.  As 
late  as  the  year  1503,  an  English  monk,  Richard  of 
Bardney,  sung  of  Grossetete's  life  in  a  copy  of  Latin 
distiches,  which  conclude  with  an  invocation  of  him  in 
form  as  a  canonised  saint. '^^  A  fact  like  this,  that  Grossetete, 
in  spite  of  the  Papal  refrisal  of  his  canonisation,  continued 
to  live  for  centuries  in  the   mouth  and  the  heart  of  the 
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English  people  as  "  St.  Robert,"  is  a  speaking  proof  of  the 
change  which  had  already  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  that  the  absolute  authority  of  Papal  decrees  was 
already  shaken ;  that  the  nimbus  which  surrounded  the 
Holy  See  itself  was  paling.  During  the  period  when  the 
Papal  power  was  at  its  zenith,  we  can  as  little  imagine 
the  case  of  a  man  being  venerated  as  a  saint  in  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  western  Christendom,  where  canonisa- 
tion had  been  positively  refused  by  the  Curia,  as  the 
converse  case  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  canonise 
a  churchman  being  upset  by  the  opposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  Catholic  Church — an  event  which  actually  occurred 
when,  in  1729,  Benedict  XIII.  proposed  to  cai^nise  Gre- 
gory VII.,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  out 
of  regard  to  the  decided  declarations  of  France  and 
Austria. 

As  Protestants,  we  have  both  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  hold  in  honour  the  memory  of  a  man  like  GrossetSte. 
His  creed,  indeed,  was  not  the  pure  confession  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches;  but  his  fear  of  God  was  so  earnest 
and  upright  ;  his  zeal  for  the  glorv  of  God  was  so 
glowing ;  his  care  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and 
of  the  souls  committed  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office  was 
so  conscientious;  his  faithfulness  so  approved;  his  will  so 
energetic ;  his  mind  so  free  from  man-fearing  and  man- 
pleasing;  his  bearing  so  inflexible  and  beyond  the  power 
of  corruption, — that  his  whole  character  constrains  as  to 
the  sincerest  and  deepest  veneration.  When,  in  addition, 
we  take  into  view  how  high  a  place  he  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  studv  of  which,  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  he  assigned  the  first  place  as  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  studies,^*  and  which  he  recognises  as  the 
only  infallible  guiding  star  of  the  Church  ;  **  when  we 
remember  with  what  power  and  persistency,  and  with- 
out any  respect  of  persons,  he  stood  forward  against  so 
many  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  against  every  defection 
from  the  true  ideal  of  chur6b-life;  when  we  reflect  that 
he  finds  the  highest  wisdom  to  stand  in  this — "To  know 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  "  (1  Cor.  2-1)  ^ — it  is  certainly 
not  saying  too  much  when  we  signalise  him  as  a  venerable 
witness  to  the  Truth,  as  a  Churchman,  who  fulfilled  tlio 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  own  age,  and  in  so  doing 
lived  for  all  ages;  and  who,  throueh  his  whole  career, 
ve  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  a  souna  reformation  of  the 
Ihurch's  life. 
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Section    III. — Henry  Bracton  and   William   Occam,  and  the 
Tone  of  Church  Life  and  Politics  in  the  14th  Century. 

A  MAN  of  kiudred  spirit  to  Grossetgte,  though  diJHfering 
from  him  in  important  points,  was  Henry  of  Bracton,  a 
younger  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Bracton,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  practical  jurist,  but  also  a  learned  writer 
upon  English  Common  Law.**^  Both  as  a  municipal  judge 
and  scientific  jurist,  he  maintained  the  rights  of  the  SjaJe 
in^^opposition  to  the  Church,  and  sought  to  defiSeas 
'  accurately  as  possible  CEe^  limits  of  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  particular,  he  treated  as  en- 
croachments of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  its  claims  of  right 
in  questions  of  patronage.  On  this  point,  it  is  true 
Bracton  and  Grossetete  would  hardly  have  been  of  one 
mind ;  but  none  the  less  they  both  stood  upon  common 
ground,  in  being  decidedly  national  in  their  spirit  and 
views,  and  in  offering  strenuous  opposition  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Only  a  few  years  after  QrossetSte's  death,  contests  arose 
on  constitutional  questions,  in  which  the  opposition  of  the 
barons  was  for  some  time  in  the  ascendant.  At  the  head 
of  this  party  stood  Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  Grossetete.  In  the  year  1258, 
the  Parliament  of  Oxford  appointed  an  administration, 
which,  while  Henry  III.  continued  nominally  to  reign,  was 
to  wield  all  the  real  power  of  the  State ;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  only  the  great  barons  of  the  kingdom  who 
had  a  voice  in  this  government.  Earl  Simon  was  the 
champion  and  hero  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  Commons, 
who  stood  behind  him  and  his  allied  barons.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  and  absolute 
government,  and  to  put  in  its  place  the  rule  of  the 
Constitution,  of  Law,  and  of  Right.  The  movement  found 
its  most  powerful  support  in  the  Saxon  population  of 
the  country.  It  was  directed,  not  least,  against  the 
undue  influence  of  foreigners  upon  public  affairs. 
Under  the  powerful  Edward  L  (1272-1307)  the  kingdom 
again  recovered  its  strength ;  and  after  the  feeble,  un- 
fortunate reign  of  Edward  II.,  national  feeling  was  again 
roused  by  the  French  war  of  succession  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (1327-1377),  when  the  nation  gathered  up  its 
strength  for  the  long  wars  vrith  France,  a  struggle  which 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  developing  both  the  national 
character  and  language. 
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What  the  kingdom  had  chiefly  stood  in  need  of  was  a 
higher  authority  and  a  more  concentrated  strength  than  had 
obtained  under  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  was  exactly  the 
man  to  remedy  that  defect.  He  had  made  many  concessions, 
it  is  true,  to  the  estates  of  his  kingdom  in  the  matter  of 
Parliamentary  rights,  under  the  repeated  pressure  of  his 
imdertakings  against  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent; 
but  he  had  done  this  without  any  loss  to  the  Crown.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Crown  had  only  been  a  gainer  by  the  freedom 
and  rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  nation.  It 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Crown  entered  into  a 
compact  unity  with  the  nation, .  acquired  a  full  national 
character,  and  became  itself  all  the  stronger  thereby. 

This  immediately  showed  itself  when  Boniface  VIII. 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  measures  of  the  King  against 
Scotland,  as  he  had  done  a  few  years  before  in  the  transac- 
tions between  England  and  France.  In  a  bull,  dated  27th 
June  1299,  Boniface  not  only  asserted  his  direct  supremacy 
over  the  Scottish  Church  as  a  church  independent  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  put  himself  forward,  without  ceremony,  as 
arbiter  of  the  claims  which  Edward  I.  was  then  advancing  to 
the  Scottish  Crown.  "  If  Edward  asserted  any  right  what- 
ever to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  any  part  thereof,  let  him 
send  his  plenipotentiaries  with  the  necessary  documents  to 
the  Apostolic  See;  the  matter  will  be  decided  there  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  right."  ** 

In  resisting  such  assumptions  the  King  found  the  most  ^ 
determined  assistance  in  the  spirit  of  the  country  itself.  He 
laid  the  matter,  with  the  necessary  papers,  before  his  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  Lincoln  on  20th  January  1301 ;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  kingdom  took  the  side  of  their  King 
without  reserve.  The  nobles  of  the  realm  sent,  12th 
February  1301,  a  reply  to  that  demand  of  Boniface  VIII., 
ill  which  they  repelled,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
attempted  encroachment.  No  fewer  than  104  earls  and 
barons,  who  all  gave  their  names  at  the  beginning  of  the 
document,  and  sealed  it  with  their  seals  at  the  end,  declared 
in  it,  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but  also  for  the  whole 
community  of  England,  **  that  they  could  feel  nothing  but 
astonishment  at  the  unheard-of  pretensions  contained  in  the 
Papal  brief.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  never  been  a  fief 
of  the  Pope,  but  from  time  immemorial  of  the  English 
Crown  ;  they  had  therefore,  after  mature  consideration,  with 
one  voice  resolved  that  the  King  should  in  no  way  acknow- 
ledge the  Papal  jurisdiction  in  this  affair,  yea,  they  would 
not  even  allow  the  King  to  acknowledge  it  if  he  were  himself 
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disposed  to  do  so.  In  conclusion,  they  implored  his  Holiness, 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  leave  untouched  the  rights 
of  their  King,  a  monarch  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church.*'  ^ 

•  It  was  not  till  later  that  Edward  himself  addressed  a  letter 
of  great  length  to  Boniface,  in  which  he  confined  himself  to 
a  historical  proof  of  his  alleged  rights  to  the  Scottish  Crown, 
and  referred  to  the  Pope's  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  the  matter 
only  in  the  briefest  way,  and  only  to  decline  and  protest 
against  it ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  King  went  forward  in 
his  measures  affecting  Scotland  wthout  troubling  himself 
further  in  any  way  about  the  claims  of  the  Papal  Court. 

It  was  thus  that  the  English  Oown,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
nation,  successfully  repelled  the  unrighteous  aggressi(m  of 
the  Roman  Curia ;  ana  I  know  not  if  the  fact  has  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  recognised  bv  historians  that  England  set 
an  example  in  this  business,  which  Philip  le  Beau  of  France 
only  imitated  a  year  later  in  his  dispute  with  Boniface  VIIL, 
when,  in  April  1302,  he  assembled  a  national  ParUament. 
It  was  also  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  English  barons 
that  the  French  nobles  and  the  Third  Estate  protested,  in  a 
letter  to  the  cardinals,  against  the  Papal  pretensions.  If  in 
this  case  the  leaning  of  the  King  upon  the  nation  issued  in 
benefit  to  the  Crown,  no  less,  on  the  other  side,  did  the 
national  attitude  of  the  Government  lend  strength  and 
emphasis  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people.  When  Edward 
I.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  proposed  the  canonisation  of 
the  universally  venerated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  only 
giving  utterance  to  what  was  in  the  heart  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  effect  of  the  movement  could  only  be  to 
heighten  and  strengthen  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

The  ablest  and  most  strongly-marked  representative  of 
this  state  of  feeling  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  a  man  who  was  born  in  England,  and  trained  under  the 
influence  of  the  English  spirit,  but  who  spent  the  later 
portion  of  his  life  on  the  Continent,  partly  in  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  partly  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  We  refer  to  William  of  Occam,  a  man  who,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  copious  writer,  as  a  digmtary  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  and  finally,  as  a  strenuous  leader  of  the  opposition 
against  the  absolutism  of  the  Papacy,  took  a  position  of 

freat  prominence  in  his  day.  His  philosophical  nominalism 
ad  a  prophetic  and  national  significance,  inasmuch  as  it 
prepared  the  way  for  that  inductive  method  of  philosophising 
which  was  put  forward  "Several    centuries    later  by  able 
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countrymen  of  his  own,  such  as  Francis  Bacon,  Thomas 
Hobbes,  and  John  Locke. 

But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  here  in  Occam  was  his 
character  as  a  keen  and  independent  thinker  on  matters  of 
the  Church.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  along  with 
several  other  men,  his  personal  friends  of  Italian  birth,  he 
was  brought  into  a  position  of  bold  opposition  to  the 
Papacy,  and  came  in  sight  of  many  great  and  free  ideas, 
entirely  through  his  standing  as  a  member  and  provincial 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  It  was  a  trifling  question  of  the 
order,  out  of  which  was  developed  a  grand  world  of 
thoughts. 

In  the  year  1321  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Domini- 
can Inquisitor  in  Narbonne,  in  the  south  of  France,  that 
it  was  an  opinion  held  by  some  that  neither  Christ  nor 
his  apostles  had  ever,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  society, 
been  in  possession  of  property.  This  proposition  appeared 
to  the  Dominican  to  be  heretical;  but  a  learned  Francis- 
can in  that  city,  Berengar  Taloni,  maintained  it  to  be 
perfectly  orthodox,  and,  ere  long,  the  whole  Franciscan 
order,  at  a  general  chapter  held  in  Perugia  in  June  and 
July  1322,  declared  for  the  same  view.  Thus  the  point 
becamS^  question  of  controversy  between  the  two  great 
Mendicant  orders. 

On  an  appeal  being  carried  to  the  Papal  See  in  Avignon, 
a  decision  was  given  on  the  side  of  the  Dominicans. 
John  XXII.  (1316-1334)  in  jruth  was  as  far  removed 
from  apostolic  poverty  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  He 
kept  his  eye  so  steadily  upon  the  interest  of  the  Papal 
treasury,  that  twenty-five  millions  of  gold  crowns  in  coin 
and  jewels  were  foimd  in  it  after  his  death.  Of  course, 
such  a  chi«f  of  the  Church  could  not  be  suspected  to 
look  upon  absolute  poverty  as  a  requirement  of  Christian 
perfection.  He  would  have  preferred,  indeed,  to  avoid 
giving  a  decision  on  the  question  which  was  at  issue 
between  the  two  Orders.  But  that  was  impossible.  The 
controversy  would  admit  neither  of  silence  nor  delay.  A 
decision  clear  and  round — ^vea  or  nay — was  unavoidable. 

In  the  year  1322-1324,  the  Pope  pronounced  against  the 
Franciscans  in  a  series  of  bulls.  The  two  first  {Quia  rwn- 
nunquam,  and  Ad  Conditorem  Canonum),  published  in  1322, 
were  only  of  a  preparatory  character.  The  third  constitu- 
tion of  1323  {Cum  inter  nonnulloa)  contained  the  decision 
upon  the  principle  involved,  declaring  the  proposition 
that  Christ  and  nis  apostles  were  never  either  singly  or 
collectively  holders  of  property  to  be  contrary  to  Scrip- 
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ture  and  erroneous.  And,  last  of  all,  in  1324  followed 
two  more  bulls  ;  in  the  Constitution,  Quia  quorundam,  the 
Pope  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the 
opposers  of  his  determination ;  and  in  the  bull,  Quia  vir 
reprobus,  he  rejected  the  appeal  of  Michael  of  Cesena,  the 
general  of  the  Order. 

The  majority  of  the  Franciscan  order  now  bowed  to  the 
decision,  and  after  some  years  elected  another  general. 
But  those  who  had  stood  forth  as  the  firmest  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  poverty  withheld  their  sub- 
mission. They  left  Avignon;  and  William  of  Occam, 
Michael  of  Cesena,  and  Bonagi-atia  of  Bergamo  attached 
>^  themselves,  in  1328,  to  the  service  of  Emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian. 

Out  of  this  conflict  between  the  Papal  Court  and  the 
Minorites >  ideas  developed  themselves  which  were  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  which  made  their  influence  felt 
in  succeeding  centuries ;  and  of  all  the  polemical  writings 
produced  by  the  repulsed  and  banished  Franciscans,  those 
of  Occam  were  by  far  the  richest  in  substance.  While 
Michael    of   Cesena    confined    himself   chiefly  to    personal 

f polemics  of  defence  and  attack,  Occam's  wiitings,  pub- 
ished  several  years  later,  though  not  altogether  silent 
on  topics  of  this  nature,  are  in  the  main  occupied  with 
the  substance  of  the  great  objective  questions  in  dispute ; 
and  his  investigations  possess,  in  this  way,  a  value  and 
width  of  bearing  which  far  outgo  what  was  of  mere 
ephemeral  interest. 

This  discussion,  indeed,  makes  a  highly  mixed  impression 
upon  an  evangelical  reader  who  follows  it  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  500  years.  Who  can  miss  seeing  that  the 
Franciscan,  in  his  deep^  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostolic  age,  unconsciously  looks  at  the  Redeemer 
and  his  apostles  from  the  stand-point  of  the  begging  friar, 
and  conceives  of  them  in  a  thoroughly  monkish  and  ascetic 
manner.  In  opposing  such  a  view,  John  XXII.  was  not 
without  good  ground  to  stand  upon.  But  unquestionably 
^  the  Pope  fell  into  an  error  very  much  gi-eater  himself.  Not 
so  unconsciously,  perhaps,  as  his  opponent,  ho  carried  over 
to  primitive  Christianity  the  conditions  of  his  own  age, 
and  influenced  by  his  own  interests,  he  allowed  himself 
to  justify,  by  the  example  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  apostles,  the  whole  hierarchical  system  of  his 
own  time,  richly  endowed  and  secularised  in  spirit  as  it  was, 
including  even  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  its  well-filled  treasury.      And  therein^  no   doubt,  the 
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Pope  was  in  the  wrong,  and  Occam,  his  adversary,  in  the 
right. 

The  deepest  ground,  however,  of  the  unsparing  antag- 
onism of  the  Roman  Court  to  the  stringent  principles  of 
the  Franciscans  was,  in  truth,  no  other  than  this, — that  the 
Popes  felt  that  the  spirit  of  world-abnegation  which 
animated  these  men,  was  a  tacit  censure  of  fjiPiV  r^wn . 
spirit  and  habit  of  life;  from  which~^again  sprang  "the 
hatred  of  the  evil  conscience."  But  it  was  the  very 
persecutions  which  this  hatred  prompted  which  served, 
m  the  course  of  time,  to  bring  to  full  light  and  ripeness 
all  the  principles  touching  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, which  at  first  still  lay  in  a  deep  slumber,  and  had 
only  dimly  revealed  themselves  to  the  presaging  feeling 
of  a  few  men  of  a  better  spirit  than  their  contemporaries. 
Occam's  whole  exposition  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  being  not  an  earthly  but  a  heavenly  and  eternal 
kingdom — that  Christ  is  indeed  as  to  his  Godhead,  King, 
and  Lord  over  all,  but,  as  God-man,  only  King  of  his  believ- 
ing people,  and  in  no  respect  the  administrator  of  a  worldly 
government — ^is  a  Scriptural  critique  in  effect  of  the 
mediaeval  hierarchy — an  unconscious  evangelical  protest 
against  the  Papacy  in  that  form  which  it  had  assumed 
since  the  days  of  Gregory  VII. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Occam's  protest  against  Papal 
absolutism — against  the  assertion  of  an  unlimited  plenitudo 
potestatis  of  the  Pope — is  the  result  of  clear,  self-conscious, 
profound  reflexion.  He  declares  it  to  be  totally  erroneous, 
neretical,  and  dangerous  to  souls,  to  maintain  that  the  Pope, 
by  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  possesses  unlimited  power,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.  For  if  this  were  so,  he  might  depose 
princes  at  his  pleasure — might,  at  his  pleasure,  dispose  oi  the 

fossessions  and  goods  of  all  men.  *  We  should  all  be  the 
ope's  slaves ;  and  in  spiritual  things  the  position  would  be 
the  same.  In  that  case  the  law  of  Christ  would  bring  with 
it  an  intolerable  slavery,  much  worse  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ever  knew ;  whereas  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  comparison 
with  the  old  covenant,  is  a  law  of  liberty.  In  this  connec- 
tion-Occam opposes,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
assertion  of  some  flatterers  of  the  Roman  Court,  that  the 
Pope  has  power  to  make  new  articles  of  faith;  that  he  is 
infallible ;  that  into  no  error,  no  sin  of  simony  can  he  possibly 
fall.  He  starts  from  the  general  principle,  that  the  whole 
hierarchy,  including  the  Papal  Primacy,  is  not  an  immediately  . 
Divine,  but  only  a  human  order.  In  one  place  he  even  gives 
expression  to  the  bold  thought,  that  it  would,  to  the  general 
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body  of  believers,  be  of  more  advantage  to  have  several 
primates  or  chief  priests  (summi  pontiftces),  than  to  have 
one  only ;  the  unity  of  the  Church  does  not  depend  upon 
there  being  only  one  sumtnus  pontifex ;  the  danger  of  moral 
corruption  of  the  whole  body  is  much  greater  with  only 
one  head  than  with  several. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pope  becoming  heretical,  every  man 
must  have  the  competency  to  be  his  judge,  but  his  ordinary 
judge  is  the  Emperor.  6ut  the  Church  at  large  also  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Pope  in  such  an  event,  and  hence  also 
a  General  Council,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
Church ;  the  bishops,  in  case  of  need,  may  even  depose  him. 
-  Here  we  have  a  practical  question  anticipated,  which  some 
sixty  years  later  became  a  burning  question  in  Christendom, 
and  not  only  raised  but  determined  precisely  as  it  was  one 
dav  to  be  solved  in  actual  fact. 

t'urther,  in  solving  the  doubt,  whether  a  Council,  in  case 
of  necessity,  could  assemble  without  Papal  sanction,  Occam 
^  came  upon  thought*  entirely  his  own.  Every  society 
(communitas)  and  corporation  can  enact  laws  for  itself^  and 
elect  individuals  to  act  for  the  whole  body  (vice  gerant). 
Now,  all  believers  are  one  body  and  one  society  (Rom.  xii. 
5) ;  it  is  competent  for  them,  therefore,  to  choose  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  body.  When  those  thus  elected  meet 
together,  they  form  a  General  Council  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  He  conceives  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
Council  in  this  manner — ^that  from  every  parish  one  or  more 
should  be  sent  to  the  synod  of  the  aioeese,  or  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  prince.  This  assembly  proceeds  to  another 
election,  and  the  meeting  of  all  those  chosen  by  the  Diocesan 
Synods,  or  the  Parliaments,  constitutes  the  General  Council. 
That  is  not  a  Papal  Curial  Synod,  neither  is  it  a  church 
—4  assembly  constituted  upon  hierarchical  principles ;  it  is  a 
Synod  framed  upon  the  parochial  principle. 

And  yet  it  is  not  Occam's  meaning  to  advise  a  leap  from 
the  ground  of  the  absolute  and  sole  domination  of  the  Papacy 
to  that  of  an  unconditioned  parochial  principle,  as  if  this  latter 
contained  in  it  all  the  safe-guards  of  trutn  and  weal.  No ; 
only  to  the  Church  itself  as  a  whole,  but  not  to  any  part  of  it 
(and  every  council  is  only  a  part  of  it),  is  the  promise  given 
that  it  can  never  fall  into  any  error  contradictory  to  the 
faith.  Although  all  the  members  of  a  General  Council 
should  fall  into  error,  the  hope  would  not  need,  on  that 
account,  to  be  surrendered,  that  God  would  reveal  His  truth 
unto  babes  (Matt.  xi.  25),  or  would  inspire  men  who  already 
knew  the  truth  to  stand  iforth  in  its  defence.     And  such  an 
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occurrence  must  issue  in  glory  to  God,  for  thereby  He  would 
show  that  our  faith  does  not  rest  upon  the  wisdom  of  men, 
such  as  are  called  to  a  General  Council,  but  upon  the  Power 
who  has  sometimes  chosen  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  ff 
to  confound  the  wise"  (1  Cor.  i.  27).  In  another  place 
Occam  expresses  the  thought  that  it  is  even  possible  that 
on  some  occasion  the  whole  male  sex,  clergy  as  well  as 
laity,  might  err  from  the  faith,  and  that  the  true  faith  might 
maintain  itself  only  among  pious  women.  We  see  where  all 
this  is  tending  to.  High  above  the  Pope,  and  high  above 
the  Church  itself,  in  Occam's  view,  stanas  Christ  the  Lord. 
"  The  Head  of  the  Church  and  its  foundation  is  one — Christ 
alone."  Occam  is  conscious  that  his  contention  is  for  Christ 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  makes  a  touching  and  deeply  mournful  impression,  to 
look  into  Occam's  heart,  as  he  opens  it  in  the  following 
confession : — 

"  The  prophecy  of  the  Apostle,  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  is  now  being 
fulfilled.  Chief  Priests  and  Elders,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  are 
acting  now-a-days  exactly  as  they  did  then  when  they  put 
Jesus  on  the  cross.  They  have  banished  me  and  other 
honourers  of  Christ  to  Patraos.  Yet  we  are  not  without 
hope.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened  yet.  We  live 
in  trust  in  the  Most  High  that  we  shall  yet  one  day  return 
vnih  honour  to  Eph^sus.  But  should  the  will  of  God  be 
otherwise,  still  I  am  sure  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  any 
other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  or  draw  us  away  from  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

By  the  side  of  this  testimony  of  pious,  joyful  trust  in  God, 
we  place  a  passage  where  Occam  speaks  of  the  value  of  his 
own  writings  and  their  importance  for  the  future.  This 
occurs  in  his  Dialogue,  at  the  point  where  he  passes  on  to  a 
-discussion  which  we  may  describe  as  a  piece  of  political 
philosophy.  Here  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  sdiolar  in 
the  Dialogue  the  following  words  eiddressed  to  his  master : — 
"  Although  we  are  unable  at  present  to  produce  a  complete 
work  on  the  subject,  as  no  treatise  upon  it,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  ever  hitherto  been  attempted  by  any  other  writer,  still 
it  was  useful  not  to  be  altogether  silent  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance,  that  we  may  stir  up  others  who  have  the 
command  of  books,  to  produce  complete  works  upon  it.  My 
meaning  is  this,  that  by  means  of  our  essay  men  of  future 
times  who  are  zealous  for  truth,  righteousness,  and  the 
common  weal,  may  have  their  attention  drawn  to  many 
truths  upon  these  matters  which,  at  the  present  day,  remain 
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concealed  from  rulers,  councillors,  and  teachers,  to  the  loss 
of  the  common  weal.*' 

Nor,  in  point  of  fact,  was  this  saying  too  much.  For 
Occam,  along  with  the  small  group  of  like-minded  inde- 
pendent thinkers  with  whom  he  was  associated,  represents 
a  high  flight  of  human  thought  which  did  not  pass  uselessly 
overhead  like  a  transient  meteor,  but  worked  upon  the 
minds  of  men  with  a  kindling  power.  Out  of  a  mere  question 
affecting  a  religious  order,  developed  itself  an  unimagined 
life-force,  an  antagonism  to  the  rapacy  as  a  centralising 
world-jiower,  still  blended,  it  is  true,  with  ascetic  con- 
victions, and  even  deriving  its  moral  strength  from  these, 
and  still  only  half  conscious  of  the  extent  of  its  own  bear- 
ings, but  none  the  less  an  antagonism  to  the  Papacy,  which 
in  its  positive  kernel  was  a  contention  for  Christ  as  the  alone 
Head  of  the  Church.  In  this  conflict  of  minds  by  thrust  and 
counter-thrust  there  were  kindled  sparks  of  evangelical 
thought  and  feeling,  and  there  were  struck  out  new  lights 
of  political  truth,  which  proved  of  use  and  advantage  to 
succeeding  generations,  and  rendered  essential  service  to 
progress  in  the  direction  of  an  evangeUcal  renovation  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  will  be  easily  understood, 
that  ideas  and  sentiments  like  these,  so  far  outrunning  the 
current  century,  could  not  pass  at  once  into  the  blood  of  the 
existing  generation.  In  the  first  instance,  only  what  con- 
cerned the  autonomy  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the 
Curia,  was  grasped  and  realised  by  the  English  nation  during 
the  fifty  years'  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1327-1377}.  Even  the 
foreign  wars,  which  fill  up  so  large  a  portion  of  Hub  period, 
were  constrained  to  help  to  this  end.  Not,  indeed,  the  expe- 
ditions against  Scotland,  which  followed  one  after  another 
during  the  first  seven  years,  but  none  the  less  the  French 
wars  of  succession  which  Edward  III.  commenced  in  1339. 
These  foreign  relations  had  a  reaction  upon  the  domestic ; 
the  wars  rendered  necessary  increased  subsidies,  and  these 
were  voted  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, only  at  the  price  of  assured  political  rights  and 
franchises,  as,  €.g*,  in  the  Parliament  of  1341.  But  the  more 
closely  Crown  and  Parliament  held  together,  the  more 
resolutely  they  opposed  themselves  to  all  foreign  attempts. 
This  the  Papal  Court  was  compelled  to  feel  acutely,  and 
all  the  more  that  the  Court  at  Avignon  w€ig  seen  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  same  France  with  which  England  was 
at  war. 

When  Clement  VI.,  immediately  after  his  accession  to 
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the  Holy  See,  endeavoured  to  make  peace  between  Edward 
III.  of  England  and  Philip  VI.  of  France,  he  succeeded, 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  bring  about  a  tnice  for  a  time ;  but  as 
early  as  Easter  1343,  Y^th  the  full  assent  of  his  Parliament, 
Edward  roundly  declined  all  official  intervention  of  the  Pope 
as  head  of  the  church;  only  as  a  private  individual  and 
personal  friend  should  Clement  attempt  a  mediation. 

But  still  more  deeply  felt  than  this  declinature  was  the 
determination  with  which  King  and  Parliament  repudiated 
the  Pope*s  nominations  to  English  livings  in  favour  of 
foreign  prelates  and  priests.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Popes  of  Avignon  went  far  beyond  the  earlier  Popes  in 
draining  the  finances  of  the  national  churches.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  there  had  also  been  no  small  growth  of 
courage  and  resolution  in  opposing  such  abuses.  In  Eng- 
land, at  least,  the  jprovisions  granted  by  the  Pope  to  foreign 
clergy  were  barred  in  the  most  eflFectual  manner.  When 
Clement  VI.  had  granted  to  two  newly-made  cardinals — 
one  of  them  his  own  grandson  — provisions  to  English 
dignities  and  incomes  worth  in  all  2,000  marks  yearly, 
the  barons,  knights,  and  burgesses  of  the  realm,  in  ParKa- 
ment  assembled  at  Westminster,  18th  May  1343,  joined  in 
an  open  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  they  respectfully,  but 
in  a  firm  tone,  begged  for  the  removal  of  the  scandal 
which  was  given  by  reservations,  provisions,  and  nomi- 
nations to  English  dignities  and  livings,  and  which  had 
become  greater  under  Clement  than  ever  before.  They 
urged  that  the  numerous  rich  endowments  of  their  country 
had  been  designed  for  the  upholding  of  God's  service,  for 
the  furthering  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  parishioners,  and  were  intended  only  for  such 
men  as  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  for  their  office, 
and  who  were  able,  in  particular,  to  hear  confessions  in 
the  mother  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  strangers  and  foreigners,  in  some  cases  even  of 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  conditions  of  those  among  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  exercise  the  pastoral  care,  the  souls  of  the 
parishioners  are  put  in  jeopardy;  the  spiritual  cure  is 
neglected;  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  impaired; 
the  worship  of  God  abridged  ;  the  work  of  charity 
diminished;  the  means  of  bringing  forward  young  men 
of  merit  crippled;  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  carried  off 
to  foreign  parts;  and  all  this  in  opposition  to  the  design 
of  the  founders.^ 

Nor  did  men  stop  at  mere  representations  of  the  case. 
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When  the  cardinals  referred  to  senttheir  agents  to  England 
to  exercise  their  new  rights  and  collect  the  revenues,  these 
men  fared  badly  enough.  The  population  laid  violent 
hands  upon  them  ;  the  king's  officers  put  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  their  proceedings;  they  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  in  the  end  were  driven  out  of  the  country  with 
insult  and  shame.  The  Pope  with  his  own  hand  wrote  to 
King  Edward  from  Villeneuve,  near  Avignon,  28th  August 
1343,  complaining  of  these  proceedings,  and  requiring  the 
King  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  what  was  so  "un- 
reasonable."^* 

But  Clement  had  ill  success  in  this  step.  The  King  sent 
a  reply  which  was  by  no  means  conciliatory,  but  called  upon 
the  rope  with  great  emphasis  to  do  away  with  the  practice 
of  "  Provisions."  He  referred  to  an  urgent  petition  which  he 
had  received  from  the  last  Parliament,  praying  that  a  speedy 
stop  might  be  put  to  "  impositions  "  of  that  kind,  which  were 
intolerable  to  the  country ;  it  was  no  more  than  the  fact,  he 
remarked,  that  these  measures  were  fitted  to  inflict  injury 
upon  the  kingdom  in  more  ways  than  one,  which  he  pointed 
out  in  terms  partljr  borrowed  from  the  Parliament's  petition. 
In  addition,  he  bnngs  into  view  the  violation  of  right  which 
was  involved  in  these  provisions  and  reservations  of  the 
Curia  :  the  right  of  patrrmage  and  collation  belonging  to  the 
Crown  and  its  vassals  is  thereby  infringed ;  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown  in  questions  of  patronate  right  is  ignored ;  by  the  ex- 
port of  money,  as  well  as  by  the  deterioration  of  the  priesthood, 
the  kingdom  is  weakened ; — on  all  which  accounts  he  turns 
himself  to  the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  who 
received  from  Christ  the  command  to  feed  the  Lord's  sheep, 
and  not  to  fleece  them,  to  strengthen  his  brethren,  and  not 
to  oppress  them,  with  the  urgent  entreaty  that  this  burden 
of  "  Provisions  "  may  be  taken  away  ;  that  the  patrons  may 
have  the  use  of  their  patronate  rights ;  that  the  chapters 
may  exercise,  without  hindrance,  the  right  of  election ;  that  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  may  remain  without  injury ;  and  that 
the  former  long-descended  devotion  of  England  to  the  holy 
Roman  Church  may  again  revive.®* 

But  in  Avignon  men  did  not  readily  give  ear  to  represent- 
ations of  this  sort,  let  them  be  ever  so  well  grounded.  The 
abuse  went  on  as  before,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  and  the 
nation  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  Papal  Court  was  not 
in  the  least  disposed  to  abandon  a  practice  which  was  so 
profitable  to  itself.  A  resolution  was  come  to  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hand,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
usurpations  by  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom.    In  1350,  the 
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King,  with  conseot  ot  his  Parliament,  enacted  a  severe  penal 
law  against  all  who  in  any  way  should  take  part  in  the  filling 
up  of  church-offices,  injuriously  to  the  rights  of  the  King,  or 
of  the  chapters  or  private  patrons  concerned.  Every  act  of 
this  kind  was  declared  null  and  void ;  all  offenders  in  this 
sort  were  threatened  with  fines  and  imprisonment ;  and  all 
appeals  against  the  same  to  foreign  tribunals  prohibited. 
This  was  the  "  Statute  of  Provisors ; "  ^^  wnich  was 
followed  three  years  later  by  another  penal  act,  which  is 
commonly  called  simply  the  "  Praemunire ; "  ^  which  among 
other  things  was  directed  against  the  abuse  of  carrying 
appeals  to  the  Pope  from  the  English  courts  on  questions 
of  personal  property.  The  law  threatened  offenders  in  this 
kind  for  the  future  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  connection  with  this  legislation  against  "Provisions," 
we  naturally  recall  again  to  mind  the  form  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  exactly  one  century  earlier,  had 
manfully  resisted  the  like  encroachments,  and  whose  spiiit 
seemed  now  to  inspire  the  whole  nation.  It  was  the  same 
spirit,  in  fact,  which  animated  Wiclif  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  career — who  attained  to  manhood  just  at 
this  time— tlie  spirit  of  national  independence  boldly  op-  /" 
posing  a  course  of  proceeding  which  made  use  of  church 
affairs  as  a  handle  for  other  ends.  It  was  no  unchurchly 
spirit  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  opposition.  The  very 
contrary  was  the  truth.  It  was  no  mere  phrase-making, 
still  less  any  hypocritical  dissimulation,  when  Edward  III., 
at  the  close  of  the  document  quoted  above,  said  of  himself 
and  his  subjects,  "  We  all  desire  to  render  to  your  most  holy 
person  and  to  the  holy  Roman  Church  the  honour  which  is 
due  from  us."<^  Only  this  honour  rendered  to  the  Church 
was  not  blind  and  unconditioned :  it  was  manly  and  dignified, 
and  was  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  oppose  the  head  of  the 
Church  himself,  not  only  in  word  but  in  deed,  in  matters 
affecting  the  Church's  temporalities. 

In  reference  to  this  church-spirit  of  England,  it  is  a 
significant  and  important  circumstance,  that  up  to  a  period 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  sects  and 
divisions  had  ever  arisen  in  the  National  Church,  nor  any 
departures  of  any  sort  from  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
Church  of  the  West.  We  find  no  certain  trace  to  show 
that  during  all  the  mediaeval  centuries,  down  to  that 
time,  any  form  of  native  heresy  had  ever  sprimg  up  upon 
the  English  soUJ^  Nor  even  were  foreign  heretical  sects 
ever  able  to  find  a  footing  in  England,  however  much,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  especially,  these  sects  spread 
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and  propagated  themselves  on  the  Continent.  Only  two 
instances  are  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  such  heretics 
appearing  in  England,  ana  in  both  cases  they  were  immedi- 
ately put  down  and  extinguished. 

In  the  first  instance,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  in  the 
year  1159,  there  arrived  in  the  country  a  party  of  30  persons 
of  both  sexes,  apparently  Low  Germans,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  certain  Gerhard ;  but  having  soon  fallen  under  suspicion 
of  heresy,  they  were  imprisoned  and  tried  before  a  Synod  in 
Oxford,  by  wliich  they  were  found  guilty,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm.  Their  punishment  was  to  be  branded 
upon  the  forehead,  to  be  flogged  through  the  streets,  and 
then,  in  their  wounds  and  half-naked,  to  be  driven  out  in 
winter  into  the  open  fields,  where,  without  food  and  shelter, 
outcasts  from  all  society,  and  by  all  men  unpitied,  they 
were  left  miserably  to  perish.  But  they  met  their  fate 
with  joy  notwithstanding ;  they  sang  aloud,  "  Blessed  are 
ye  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  the  monkish  chronicler,  heart- 
lessly enough,  makes  the  following  comment  upon  the  inci- 
dent : — "  This  pious  severity  not  only  purified  the  kingdom 
of  the  plague  which  had  already  crept  into  it,  but,  by  striking 
terror  into  the  heretics,  guarded  against  any  future  irruption 
of  the  evil."  ^^  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  later,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  reign  ot 
John,  as  a  later  writer  briefly  informs  us,  several  Albigenses 
came  into  England  and  were  burnt  alive. 

That  such  merciless  procedure  should  in  the  end  act 
as  a  deterrent  may  be  easily  understood ;  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  Waldenses,  who  never  seem  to  have  made  their  way 
into  England.  At  least,  Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  who  wrote  in 
1444  against  the  Waldenses,  attests  that,  with  some  other 
countries,  England  had  always  remained  entirely  pure  and 
free  from  the  Waldensian  sectJ^  And  I  find  an  indirect 
confirmation  of  this  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  all  the 
writings  of  Wiclif  which  I  have  searched  through  in 
manuscript,  I  have  never  come  upon  a  single  trace  to 
indicate  that  either  in  his  own  time,  or  in  earlier  centuries, 
heretics  of  any  kiud  had  made  their  appearance  in  England. 
Even  the  Waldenses  are  not  once  historically  referred  to 
by  him,  or  so  much  as  named.  It  is  without  all  support, 
therefore,  from  original  sources,  when  some  writers  put 
forth  the  conjecture  that  there  were  secret  disciples  of 
the  Waldensian  doctrines  in  England  in  Wiclifs  time,  who 
only  came  publicly  into  view  when  emboldened  by  his 
movement  and  the  number  of  his  followers. 
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If  there  had  been  any  foundation  for  this  conjecture  the 
opponents  of  Wiclif  and  his  party  would  certainly  not  have 
omitted  to  make  use  of  such  a  fact,  which  they  could  so 
easily  have  tunaed  to  their  own  advantage.  They  would 
in  that  case  have  pilloried  the  Lollards  as  the  adherents 
of  a  sect  already  long  ago  condemned  by  the  Church. 
But  of  this,  too,  there  is  not  a  single  trace.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  Lollards,  in  a 
polemical  poem  written  soon  after  Wiclif's  death,  freely 
admits  that  England,  which  now  favours  the  Lollards,  had 
hitherto  been  free  of  all  stain  of  heresy,  and  of  every  form 
of  error  and  deceptionj^  In  a  word,  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  known  facts  of  history  to  attempt  to  bring  the 
inner  development  of  Wiclif  or  his  followers  into  connection  L/ 
with  any  earlier  manifestation  of  heresy  on  the  European 
continent.  And,  in  England  itself,  the  history  of  the 
centuries  before  Wiclif  has  not  a  single  manifestation  of 
the  heretical  kind  to  show  which  was  of  any  continuance 
or  of  any  importance. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political  character  of  the  period  in 
which  Wiclif's  youth  and  early  manhood  fell,  there  were 
elements  which  exercised  influence  upon  him,  and  received 
from  him  in  turn  a  further  development.  These,  however,  ^ 
were  all  elements  which  were  compatible  with  tnie  zeal 
for  the  existing  Church,  and  with  a  sincere  devotion  to 
the  Papal  See;  being,  on  the  one  hand,  a  certain 
national  self-includedness,  favoured  by  insular  position, 
but  fostered  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  Saxon  nationality, 
which  was  evoked  so  powerfully  diuring  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  till  it  stood  out  conspicuously  in  the 
compact,  united  consciousness  of  the  whole  nation ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  spirit  of  independence  which  did  not  shrink 
from  defending  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation 
and  the  National  Church,  even  against  all  the  power 
of  the  Papal  See,  and  to  wage  open  war  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church.  In  a  word,  there  awoke  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  of  the  thirteenth,  and  still  more  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries,  "the  true  Reformation  spirit  which  can  never  i^ 
die  out  in  the  Church,  but  must  rather  from  time  to  time 
break  forth  afresh  with  rejuvenescent  strength,  in  order 
to  remove  the  ever  recurring  rust  of  abuses  and  mischiefs.'^  ®^ 
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Section  IV. — Richard  of  Armagh  and  the  Mendicant  Orders. 

We  must  at  this  point  recall  the  name  of  an  important  man 
in  whom  this  Reformation  spirit  had  a  vigorous  vitality — an 
,  older  contemporary  of  Wiclif,  to  whom,  as  to  Grogsetete,  he 
often  refers,  and  with  whom  he  has  sometimes  been  placed 
in  a  closer  connection  than  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  histori- 
cally justified.  We  refer  to  Archbishop  Richard,  of  Armagh, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  who  had  a  high  celebrity  in  his  day. 

Richard  Fitzralph  studied  in  Oxford,  under  Dr.  John 
Bakonthorpe,  who  was  an  opponent  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
and  in  whose  steps  his  disciple  is  alleged  to  have  walked.* 
Fitzralph  was  recommended  to  Edward  III.  as  a  man  of  high 
ability,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Lichfield ; 
in  1333  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
and  finally,  in  Juljr  1347,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  only 
side  on  which  he  is  still  known  at  the  present  day  is  as  the 
^  practical  Churchman,  especially  in  connection  with  his 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Mendicant  Orcters.' 
But  in  his  own  age  and  in  following  times  he  was  also  held 
in  high  honour  as  a  master  of  theological  science.  The 
reason  why  nothing  is  now  known  of  him  in  this  character 
is,  that  none  of  his  dogmatic  and  polemical  writings  have 
ever  been  sent  to  the  press. 

But  in  addition  to  theological  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford, 
he  left  important  writings  behind  him.  Among  these  we 
are  told  not  only  of  a  commentary  on  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  originating  in  his  Oxford  lectures,  but  also  of 
several  apologetico-polemical  works,  directed  partly  against 
Judaism — De  intentionibus  Judceorum — partly  against  the 
Armenian  Church.  The  latter  work,  his  nineteen  books 
against  the  errors  of  the  Armenians,  called  also  his  Sumrna^ 
was  the  principal  dogmatic  work  of  **  Hichard  of  Armagh," 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  or  simply  ^*  Ai^machanus;"  and 
Wiclif  himself  cites  the  books  against  the  Armenians  with 
extraordinary  frequency.  Richard  composed  this  work 
under  Pope  Clement  VI.,  about  1350,  at  the  request  of 
several  Armenian  Bishops.  For  since  1145,  the  Armenian 
Kings  had  entered  into  transactions  and  connections  with 
Rome,  which  had  for  their  aim  a  union  of  the  National  Church 
of  Armenia  with  the  Roman  Church  of  the  west.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  several  synods  of  the 
Armenians  were  held  in  Sis,  the  ancient  Issus,  in  1307,  and 
in  Atan  (Adana)  in  1316,  with  a  view  to  this  union.     In  this 

*  See  Additiooal  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction. 
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connection  the  learned  Englishman  wrote  the  extensive  work 
referred  to,"  at  the  instance  of  the  Armenian  John,  bishop- 
elect  of  Khelat,  and  his  brother  Nerses,  Archbishop  of 
Manaz-Kjerd.  Richard  accordingly  threw  his  book  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  John,  the  bishop  -  elect,  pro- 
poses questions,  and  brings  forward  objections.  Richard 
himself  answers  and  solves  them.  In  the  first  six 
books  are  handled  the  Christological  and  Trinitarian 
doctrines ;  the  seventh  defends  the  Primacy  of  Rome ;  four 
books — 8  to  11 — are  devoted  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  the  12th  and  following  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things ;  the  five  remaining  books  closing  with  philosophico- 
theological  investigations  of  a  general  kmd,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  work.^® 

We  are  told  that  Richard  left  behind  him  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue,  which  would  have  been  an 
important  fact  if  it  had  been  well  attested,  but  the  allega- 
tion rests  upon  insufficient  evidence.'* 

But  we  have  trustworthy  information  on  the  position 
taken  up  bj^  the  Irish  Primate  against  the  Mendicant  orders. 
The  following  circumstances  gave  rise  to  this  incident  as 
related  by  himself: — Having  occasion  to  come  to  London 
on  the  business  of  his  Archbishoprick,  he  found  that  learned 
men  there  were  engaged  in  animated  discussions  upon  the 
question  of  the  poverty  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  whether  He 
had  even  begged.  This  was  no  doubt  an  after  effect  bf  the 
debate  formerly  maintained  between  Pope  John  XXII.  and  a 
party  of  the  Franciscans.*^^  The  Archbishop  was  repeatedly 
asked  to  preach  in  London  upon  the  subject,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  he  delivered  seven  or  eight  sermons  in 
English,  in  which  he  set  forth  and  maintained  the  proposi- 
tions following : — 

1.  Jesus  Christ,  during  His  sojourn  upon  earth,  was  indeed 
always  a  poor  man ;   but 

2.  He  never  practised  begging  as  His  own  spontaneous 
choice. 

3.  He  never  taught  any  one  to  beg. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  taught  that  no  man  should 
practice  voluntary  begging. 

5.  No  man  can  either  prudently  or  holily  determine  to 
follow  a  life  of  mendicancy. 

6.  Mendicancy  forms  no  part  of  the  rule  of  the  Franciscans. 

7.  The  Bull  of  Alexander  IV.  (of  the  year  1255)  against  a 
certain  book  (the  Introductorius  in  Evangelium  eternum)  is 
not  dii'ected  against  any  of  the  above  propositions. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  confession,  the  parish  church  is 
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always  more  suitable  for  the  parishioner  than  any  church  or 
chapel  of  the  begging  monkB. 

9.  For  hearing  confessions  the  parish  priest  is  always 
preferable  to  the  begging  monk. 

These  nine  propositions  evidently  fall  into  two  groups. 
The  first  group — 1  to  7 — ^treats  entirely  of  the  moral  question, 
in  what  "Apostolical  Poverty"  consists;  in  particular, 
whether  begging,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  permitted  to  Chris- 
tian men,  and  is  in  itself  a  virtue — yea  or  nay.  The  second 
group,  consisting  of  the  two  last  propofdtions,  relates  to  the 
ecclesiastical  question,  whether  it  is  advisable  and  right  that 
parishioners  snould  confess  in  a  conventual  church  to  a 
mendicant  monk,  instead  of  going  to  their  parish  church  and 
parish  priest.  In  both  respects  the  high-placed  dignitary 
expressed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Mendicants,  to  their 
principles  and  to  their  privileges.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
attacked  in  consequence.-  The  Mendicant  Orders  raised 
accusations  against  him  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Avignon  in  1357, 
and  to  prosecute  his  defence  in  person  before  Innocent  VI. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Irish  Primate  acted  not  only  for 
himself,  but  in  name  and  by  commission  of  several  English 
bishops ;  at  least  Wiclif  mentions  the  rumour  that  the  bishops 
in  general  had  contributed  to  defray  his  travelling  charges, 
etc.^^  The  address  which  he  delivered  at  a  solemn  sitting 
of  the  Council,  8th  November  1375,  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals,  affords  us  some  insight  into  his  ecclesiastical 
views.®*  His  contention  is  simply  one  for  the  rights  of  the 
pastoral  oiflSce  as  against  the  privileges  of  the  Begging 
Orders,  by  which  these  rights  were  infringed — a  contest 
which  was  renewed  in  France  about  fifty  years  later,  in 
1409  and  following  years.** 

The  first  and  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  discourse  must 
be  regarded  as  containing  the  main  gist  of  the  whole.  It 
is  this  part  which  has  procured  for  it  the  title,  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Parish  Priests  ; "  for  the  second  part,  only  a  fourth  of 
the  whole,  is  taken  up  with  the  proof  and  justification  of  the 
first  seven  propositions  quoted  above.  The  preacher  lays 
the  main  stress  of  his  ar^ment  against  mendicancy  upon 
the  fact,  which  he  proves  m  a  very  convincing  manner,  that 
the  Redeemer,  during  His  life  on  earth,  was  neither  a  men- 
dicant Himself  nor  ever  taught  His  disciples  to  be  such.  His 
most  weighty  objection  against  the  principles  which  he 
opposes  lies,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  the  assertion  that 
the  notion  of  voluntary  mendicancy  rests  only  upon  ignor- 
ance of  the  Scriptures,  or  upon  the  covetous  pretext  that 
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the  practice  is  conformable  to  the  life  of  Christ.^*  But  he 
takes  up  first  the  two  last  of  those  nine  propositions,  i.e., 
the  (question  of  Confession  and  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Begging  Orders,  and  he  gives  his  reason  for  doing  so  at  the 
beginning  of  his  discourse.  He  does  so,  because  a  matter 
which  is  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  priesthood,  yea, 
to  all  Christendom,  takes  precedence  of  a  matter  of  private 
interest,   whereas  the  principle   of  mendicancy  is   only   a 

Erivate  affair  of  the  Begging  Orders.  To  guard  himself, 
owever,  against  misapprehension,  as  if  he  meant  to  assail 
the  Begging  Orders  on  pAncipU,  he  not  only  enters  a  caveat 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  discourse  against  any 
possible  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  also  against  the 
surmise  that  his  aim  was  to  attack  the  whole  position  of 
the  Orders  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Church.  What  he  aimed  at  was  no  more  than  this,  that 
these  orders  should  be  restored  to  the  purity  of  their  original 
foundation.^  In  other  words,  it  was  their  reformation  he 
sought,  not  their  suppression.^® 

With  regard  to  confession,  the  archbishop  shows  most 
convincingly  that  it  is  much  more  suitable,  and,  on  moral 
grounds,  much  more  advisable  that  confession  should  be 
made  to  one's  own  parish  priest  {sacerdoa  ordinariua)  than 
to  a  begging  monk ;  for  the  former  stands  much  nearer  than 
the  latter  to  any  member  of  his  own  parish  coming  to  con- 
fess, and  has  personal  knowledge  both  of  the  man  and  his 
previous  sins ;  and  naturally  such  a  man  has  more  feeling 
of  shame  before  one  whom  he  sees  every  day,  than  before  a 
stranger  whom  perhaps  he  sees  face  to  face  only  once  a- 
year.  It  may  also  so  easily  happen,  for  want  oi  personal 
knowledge  of  people,  that  a  monk  receiving  confessions 
may  absolve  persons  who  are  under  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  speaker  attests  that  in  his  own  diocese,  where 
perhaps  there  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  persons  under 
excommunication  for  murders,  fire-raisings,  thefts,  and  such 
Uke  crimes,  there  are  only  forty  at  most  of  these  who  come 
for  confession  to  him,  or  the  confessors  under  him.  People 
of  this  description  prefer  to  confess  to  the  begging  friars, 
and  are  at  once  absolved  and  admitted  to  communion 
by  them.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  archbishop  urges  that  the  parish 
priest  is  a  more  righteous  judge,  and  less  subject  also  to 
suspicion  of  avaricious  motives,  for  he  has  his  parish  living, 
which  the  begging  monk  has  not.  Let  it  only  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Mendicant  orders  since  the  time  when  they 
obtained  the  privilege  of  hearing  confessions,  have  built 
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everywhere  the  most  beautiful  monasteries  and  truly 
princely  palaces,  which,  before  that  time,  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  do.  It  is  never  heard  that  they  impose 
alms  upon  those  who  confess  to  them,  for  the  repairs  of  a 
parish  church  or  a  bridge,  or  for  the  upholding  of  a  country 
road;  they  prefer  to  impose  them  entirely  for  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  their  order. 

But  he  goes  still  farther.  It  is  not  only  the  abuse  of 
their  privileges  which  is  the  cause  of  manifold  moral  mis- 
chiefs, but  the  very  existence  and  normal  effect  of  these 
rights  viewed  by  themselves,  and  apart  from  all  their 
misuse.  These  rights  are  injurious  to  those  who  go  to 
confession,  because  such  persons  are  less  ashamed  of  their 
sins  before  strangers,  and  pay  no  regard  to  coairition, 
which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and 
are  led  besides  to  undervalue  their  parish  priests.  They 
are  injurious  to  the  parish  priests,  by  estranging  from  them 
their  own  parishioners  to  such  a  decree  that  the  latter 
soon  cease  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  them.  The 
mischief  even  extends  to  the  spiritual  order  at  large.  For 
the  begging  monks  know  how  to  draw  to  themselves  young 
men  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere  by  means  of  the 
confessional ;  they  entice  them  into  their  orders,  and  never 
allow  them  to  leave  again ;  even  during  the  years  of  novi- 
ciate they  permit  them  to  have  interviews  with  parents 
at  most  only  in  presence  of  a  brother  of  the  monastery. 
One  day  not  long  ago,  on  going  out  from  his  inn  to  tne 
street,  the  archbishop  met  with  a  respectable  English 
gentleman  who  had  made  a  journey  to  Avignon  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  obtain  from  the  Curia  the  surrender 
of  his  son,  whom  the  begging  friars  of  Oxford  had  inveigled 
last  Easter,  though  yet  only  a  boy  thirteen  years  old.  When 
the  father  hurried  to  Oxford  to  rescue  him,  he  was  only 
permitted  to  speak  with  his  son  under  the  eyes  of  several 
monks.  "What  is  this  but  man-stealing,  a  crime  worse  than 
cattle-stealing,  which  is  a  penal  offence?"  And  this  with 
mere  children,  before  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion  I 

And  let  it  not  be  said  such  youngsters  will  serve  God 
afterwards  with  all  the  more  devotion,  and  therefore  it  is 
allowable  to  gain  them  by  promises  and  lies.  People  "  must 
not  do  evil  that  good  may  come"  (Rom.  iii.  8).  No  lie, 
in  particular,  is  allowable  for  a  good  end,  and  no  man,  for 
any  reason  of  his  own  invention,  is  at  liberty  to  set  aside 
any  of  the  commandments.  The  theft,  and  the  teaching 
which  helps  to  it,  are  both  mortal  sins.  It  has  come  to 
such  a  pass  in  England  that  laymen  no  longer  send  their 
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sons  to  the  universifcies,  but  prefer  to  make  farmers  of  them, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  them  in  that  fashion ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  whereas  in  the  preacher's  time  there  were 
30,000  students  in  Oxford,  there  are  now  no  more  than 
6,000.  And  this  is  a  gi-eat  mischief  for  the  clergy  in  par- 
ticular, though  in  every  faculty  alike  the  secular  students 
(i.e.,  non-monks)  are  constantly  on  the  decrease,  while  the 
begging  orders  have  been  making  no  end  of  gains,  both  in 
the  number  of  their  converts  and  their  members. 

Add  to  this  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  purchase 
good  books  at  the  universities,  for  they  are  all  bought  up 
by  the  mendicants ;  in  all  their  convents  are  to  be  found 
large  and  valuable  libraries.  The  Archbishop  himself  had 
sent  three  or  four  of  his  parish  priests  at  a  time  to  the 
university,  but  in  every  instance  one  at  least  of  these  had 
left  and  come  back  again,  because  they  found  it  impossible 
to  get  a  Bible  to  buy,  or  any  other  theological  book.  And 
thus,  in  the  end,  he  thinks,  there  will  cease  to  be  any  clergy, 
and  faith  will  entirely^iie  out  in  the  Church.  In  the  creation 
everything  was  ordered  by  measure,  number,  and  weight 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  22),  but  it  is  astounding  how  the 
Mendicant  orders  go  on  increasing  beyond  all  measure,  in 
the  teeth  of  nature's  law.  How  injurious  the  rights  of  the 
begging  order  were  to  the  Christian  people,  the  preacher 
depicts  from  the  life.  Already,  says  he,  neither  great  nor 
small  can  any  more  take  a  meal  without  the  friars  being  ^ 
of  the  party ;  and  not  standing  at  the  door,  as  might  be 
supposed,  to  beg  for  alms,  but  pushing  into  the  houses 
without  ceremony.  Yesl  and  they  not  only  eat  with  the 
guests,  but  carry  off  bread,  and  meat,  and  cheese  along 
with  them ;  and  quite  in  the  face  of  Christ's  express  com- 
mand, they  go  from  hall  to  hall,  from  house  to  house. 

But  lastly,  these  privileges  work  mischief  even  to  the 
mendicant  friars  themselves.  For  they  lead  them  into 
disobedience  of  their  own  Rules,  and  cause  them  to  fall  into 
greed  and  avarice  and  ambitious  aspiration  after  vain  honours 
and  dignities.  As  to  the  first,  the  preacher  instances  several 
violations  of  the  original  Franciscan  Rule,  which  had  all 
arisen  from  their  later-obtained  privileges  and  exemptions. 
But  the  friars  are  also  guilty  of  avarice,  for  they  have 
acquired  only  such  rights  as  enable  them  to  accumulate 
wealth.  If  it  were  not  their  aim  to  make  money,  they  would 
at  least  hand  over  the  burial  dues,  when  funerals  occur  among 
them,  to  the  parish  churches  and  the  parish  priests ;  but  this 
is  what  they  never  do,  and  their  covetousness  must  be  to 
blame  for  it.    The  right  of  hearing  confessions,  too,  they 
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exercise  with  the  same  view.  They  receive  the  secret  con- 
fessions of  women,  even  of  princesses ;  and  there  are  even 
instances  of  their  finding  their  way  into  the  boudoirs  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  noble  rank — scandals,  these, 
enough  which  come  of  the  abuse  of  the  Confessional. 

Although  these  privileges  have  been  confeil-ed  upon  them 
by  Papal  authority,  they  cannot  continue  to  make  use  of 
them  without  mortal  sin.  Neither  can  they  sincerely  repent 
of  these  sins  without  making  restitution,  as  far  as  they  can, 
of  the  rights  which  they  have  taken  away  from  the  parish 
priests.  In  this  connection,  as  in  support  of  all  his  other 
representations,  Richard  of  Armagh  repeats  the  Bible-text 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  whole  discourse,  **  Judge  not 
according  to  the  outward  appearance,  but  judge  righteous 
judgment." 

The  ffood  man  spoke  out  with  frankness  and  courage. 
He  displays  in  his  sermons  much  dialectical  skill  and  culture, 
and  a  solid  and  ripe  theological  erudition.  But  more  than 
all,  he  is  penetrated  by  a  spirit  of  intense  moral  earnestness 
and  of  true  manhood.  Ricnard  of  Armagh  has  the  spirit  of 
a  Reformer,  in  the  noblest  sense ;  he  is  a  man  who  fights 
against  modern  degeneracy  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  with 
combined  wisdom  and  zeal ;  with  eye  uplifted  to  Christ,  and 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.^^ 

From  this  point  let  us  cast  a  look  backwards  to  Grossetete, 
and  another  forward  to  Wiclif.  Richard  of  Armagh,  and 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  were  in  many  respects  men  of  kindred 
spirit,  and  yet  in  reference  to  the  Mendicant  orders  all  but 
antipodes;  for  the  former  attacked  them  and  the  latter 
patronised  and  promoted  them.  But  let  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  be  distinguished,  and  the  two  men  come  nearer 
in  character  to  each  other.  At  the  time  when  Grossetfite 
became  a  bishop — in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Franciscans  (with  whom  he  came  into  the 
nearest  connection)  were  in  their  first  period,  and  were 
animated  by  their  first  love ;  they  numbered  among  them 
many  men  who  were  zealous  and  active  for  the  good  of 
souls.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  rejoiced  to  find  in  them 
instruments  and  fellow-workers,  fall  of  insight  and  power. 
That  was  why  he  honoured  them  with  his  confidence, 
availed  himself  of  their  services,  and  extended  to  them  his 
support. 

A  century  passed  awav,  and  Richard  of  Armagh  had 
experiences  of  the  Order  of  quite  another  kind.  The  Mendi- 
cants were  caressed  by  the  Bishops  and  Popes ;  it  fared  with 
them  as  with  children  who  are  the  pets  of  their  families — 
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they  were  spoiled.  Difitinguished  by  privileges,  they  be- 
came more  and  more  pretentious  and  encroaching ;  the 
Order  and  its  honour,  its  interests,  and  its  revenues,  became 
now  the  chief  objects  of  their  aims,  instead  of  the  honour  of 
God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Degeneracy,  the  moral  corruption  of  both  the  Mendicant 
orders,  was  an  accomplished  fact.  In  such  circumstances,  a 
man  who  was  an  honest  lover  of  goodness,  and  had  a  clear 
eye  for  the  real  state  of  matters,  must  of  course  take  up 
quite  a  diflFerent  position  toward  these  Orders  ifrom  a  man  of 
the  same  gifts  and  of  like  spmt  who  had  lived  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  when  they  were  in  their  moral  bloom  and  glory. 
The  difference  of  spirit,  therefore,  between  the  two  men  is 
more  apparent  than  real. 

But  we  also  cast  a  look  forward  from  Richard  of  Armagh 
to  John  of  Wiclif.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  followed  immediately 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  former.  This  conjecture  was  favour- 
ably received,  and  for  a  long  time  has  passed  as  a  histori- 
cal fact.  What  led  to  this  was  the  circumstance  that 
AVicUf,  in  several  of  his  writings,  made  repeated  and 
very  severe  attacks  upon  these  orders.  But  the  writings 
referred  to  belong  not  to  the  earliest,  but  precisely  to  the 
latest  which  he  produced.  ^Tn  his  earher  and  earliest 
pieces  I  find  none  of  this  severe  antagonism  to  the  Mendi- 
cant monks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  places  a  senti- 
ment of  recognition  and  high  esteen^  This  will  be  pointed 
out  more  fully  hereafter.  We  have  no  warrant,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  Wiclif  took  up  immediately  the  threads 
which  had  dropped  from  the  hands  of  Richard  of  Armagh, 
when,  after  several  years'  residence  in  Avignon,  he  died 
there  in  December  1359.  One  thing  only  is  certain  that 
W^iclif,  in  his  earnest  and  persistent  warfare  against  church 
e\ils  and  corruptions — a  warfare  which  he  too  carried  on 
from  love  to  Christ  the  Church's  Lord,  and  with  the 
weapons  of  God's  Word — had  Richard  Fitzralph,  in  parti- 
cular, as  one  of  his  nearest  precursors. 

The  discourse  of  the  Archuishop  of  Armagh  called  forth 
a  reply  from  a  Franciscan  doctor  of  theology  in  Oxford, 
Roffer  Conway,^^  which  appeared  at  latest  in  1362,  but 
probably  some  years  earlier,  in  the  Archbishop's  lifetime. 
This  production  is  a  very  different  one  from  the  Arch- 
bishops,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  for  it  is  not  a 
spoken  discourse,  but  a  treatise  of  twice  the  bulk,  and 
the  whole  gist  of  the  monkish  doctor  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  Prelate's.      The  Franciscan's  standpoint  is  entirely 
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that  of  the  scholastic  divine  and  the  Church  lawyer.  In  his 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  the  pulsation  of  personal 
feeling  is  scarcely  ever  perceptible,  which  makes  so  pleas- 
ing an  impression  in  the  Archbishop.  He  assei-ts  over  and 
over  again  that  the  discourse  of  the  Archbishop,  whom 
he  treats,  however,  with  great  respect,  is  nothing  but  a 
bill  of  accusation  against  the  begging  orders.  What  he 
puts  in  the  forefront  himself  is  the  view-point  of  Law 
and  Riffht.  It  is  more  the  "  Decretalist,"  the  master  of 
Church  law,  whom  we  listen  to  than  the  theologian  ;  where- 
as in  Richard  Pitzralph  the  feeUng  of  the  devout  Christian, 
of  the  true  pastor,  of  the  zealous  Church  prince  pulsates 
throughout.  But  this  purely  legal  jjosture  of  the  defender 
of  the  Mendicants  makes  the  inevitable  impression  that, 
however  unconsciously,  yet  in  substance  and  eflFect  it  is 
only  the  selfish  interests  of  the  orders  that  he  undertakes 
to  defend. 

Here,  too,  we  think  we  ought  to  mention  another  writing 
which  dates  from  this  century,  more  precisely  from  135(3, 
and  which,  so  far  at  least,  deserves  to  be  put  side  by  side 
with  Richard  Fitzralph's  discourse,  as  both  pieces  are  directed 
against  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  Church.  We  refer  to 
the  much-discussed,  but  as  it  seems  to  us,  more  discussed 
than  known  tract,  Of  the  Last  Age  of  the  Churchy  which 
was  long  ascribed  to  AViclif  himself,  and  given  out  for  a 
juvenile  piece  of  his,  but  upon  inadequate  grounds,  and 
in  disregard  of  weighty  reasons  which  make  against  the 
attribution.*  The  short  essay  is  in  substance  nothing  more 
than  an  indictment  against  the  sins  of  the  priests,  and  par- 
ticularly against  their  trafiic  in  offices  (simony).  This  abuse 
the  author  considers  to  be  the  Thii-d  Trouble  which  comes 
upon  the  Church.  The  first  consisted  in  the  Persecutions, 
the  second  in  the  Heresies,  the  third  in  Simony.  There 
is  now  only  one  more  trouble  to  follow,  viz.,  the  Devil  at 
broad  noonday — t.^.,  the  Antichrist.  This  view,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  tract,  the  author  borrows' from  tlie 
writings  of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flore,  but  he  bases  it  as 
Bemhard  of  Clairvaux  also  does  in  his  sermons  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  (33),  upon  Ps.  95,  vv.  5  and  6. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  author  views  the 
Church  disorders  of  the  time  in  a  very  narrow  manner.  He 
has  an  eye  only  for  abuses  and  sins  attaching  to  those  of 
the  clergy  who  are  in  possession  of  tithes  and  landed  endow- 
ments.    This  shows  that  his  position  in  the  Church  is  one 

*   Vide  Article  I.  in  the  Appsndix. 
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different  from  theirs — a  position  from  which  this  particular 
side  of  the  Church's  evils  falls  directly  upon  his  eye  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  seems  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  Mendicant 
orders,  like  the  last-named  Roger  Conway.  The  author, 
besides,  in  his  whole  style  of  mind,  is  a  man  of  narrow 
views ;  his  mode  of  thinking  is  apocalyptic  in  the  meaner 
not  grander  sense,  and  he  hangs  entirely  upon  authorities 
such  as  Abbot  Joachim,  or  rather  the  pseudo-Joachim 
writings.  This  last  circumstance  helps  us  to  trace  with 
certainty  his  connection  with  the  Franciscans,  particularly 
with  that  portion  of  the  Order  which  was  attached  to 
Joachimism,  and  specially  to  the  apocalyptic  views  of  the 
so-called  "Eternal  Gospel."  At  aX\  events,  this  produc- 
tion was  entirely  destitute  of  any  strong,  living  germs  of 
principle  from  which  any  future  development  could  spring. 


Section  V. — Thomas  of  Bradwardine — His  Teaching 
and  Spirit. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  teaching  of  an  important 
contemporary  of  the  foregoing  writer,  who,  like  him,  belongs 
to  the  period  immediately  preceding  Wiclif's  pubUc  career. 

We  refer  to  Thomas  of  Bradwardine,  a  Christian  thinker, 
who  knew  nothing  higher  and  holier  than  to  do  battle  for 
**  the  cause  of  God,"  and  especially  to  bring  into  recognition 
the  free  and  unmerited  grace  of  God  as  the  one  only  source 
of  salvation,  in  the  face  of  an  age  whose  strong  leaning, 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  build  its  salvation  upon  human 
merit.*®  Nor  did  he  entirely  fail  in  gaining  the  age's  con- 
cmrence  in  his  teaching.  His  contemporaries  held  him  in 
high  esteem ;  they  gave  him  the  honourable  title  of  the 
'*  Profound  Doctor "  {Doctor  pro/undus),^^  The  lectures  de- 
livered in  Oxford,  in  which  he  expounded  his  doctrine, 
found  such  high  acceptance  that  many  of  his  auditors, 
including  men  of  high  position,  made  repeated  requests  to 
him  to  embody  his  views  in  a  work  for  publication.  And 
Wiclif  in  particular,  who  could  scarcely  nave  known  him 
personally,  was  full  of  esteem  for  him,  which  he  manifests 
upon  every  mention  of  his  name,  although  he  strongly 
opposes  some  of  his  dogmatic  views.  We  believe  that 
we  are  not  mistaken  in  maintaining  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Bradwardine's  teaching 
were  not  without  important  influence  upon  "Wiclif.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  also,  his  credit  still  stood  very 
high.      A  man    like    John    Gerson    (tl429)    often    quoted 
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him  as  an  authority  in  his  work  on  The  ^ritual  Life 
of  the  Soul. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  he  seems  to  have  been 
Uttle  known,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1610-1633), 
revived  the  memory  of  his  celebrated  predecessor,  and  had 
the  merit  of  suggesting  and  promotmg  the  publication 
of  his  principal  work,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  Henry  Savile,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  upon  the  basis 
of  a  collection  of  six  manuscripts.®*  But  this  service  to  his 
earlier  fame  came  too  late,  for  Bradwardine  and  his  work 
have  never  obtained,  in  later  times,  the  high  consideration 
to  which  thev  are  entitled.'^ 

Thomas  of  Bradwardine  •*  was  born  near  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  where  and  in  what  year  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.*^*  He  takes  notice  himself,  on 
one  occasion,  that  his  father  lived  in  Chichester.**  As,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  from  Oxford  documents  of  the  year  1325, 
that  he  then  held  the  office  of  a  Proctor  of  the  University, 
it  is  concluded,  on  good  grounds,  that  he  must  have  been 
born  in  1290  at  the  latest.  Further,  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge that  he  went  to  Oxford  as  a  student,  and  was  there 
admitted  into  Merton  College,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1274.  Here  he  studied  not  only  scholastic  philosophy  and 
theology,  but  also  mathematics  and  astronomy,  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  the  highest  reputation  in  all  these 
branches  of  learning. 

It  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  an  incident  occurred 
to  him  which  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  his  inner  life,  and 
which  we  fortunately  learn  from  his  own  pen.  His 
narrative  is  as  follows: — "I  was  at  one  time,  while  still 
a  student  of  philosophy,  a  vain  fool,  far  from  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  held  captive  in  opposing  error. 
From  time  to   time  I  heard    theologians   treating   of  the 

?uestions  of  Grace  and  Free  Will,  and  the  party  of 
^elaffius  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument. 
For  I  rarely  heard  anything  said  of  grace  in  the  lectures  of 
the  philosophers,  except  in  an  ambiguous  sense ;  but  every 
day  I  hearrt  them  teacn  that  we  are  the  masters  of  our  6wn 
free  acts,  and  that  it  stands  in  our  own  power  to  do  either 
good  or  evil,  to  be  either  vii'tuous  or  vicious,  and  such  like. 
And  when  ^  I  heard  now  and  then  in  church  a  passage 
read  from  the  Apostle  which  exalted  grace  and  humbled 
free-will, — such,  e.g.,  as  that  word  in  Romans  ix.,  *  So  then 
it  is  not  in  him  that  willeth,  nor  in  him  that  runneth,  but  in 
God  that  showeth  mercy,'  and  other  like  places, — I  had  no 
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liking  for  such  teaching,  for  towards  grace  I  was  still  iinthank- 
fiil.  I  believed  also  with  the  Manicheans,  that  the  Apostle, 
being  a  man,  might  possibly  err  from  the  path  of  truth  in 
any  point  of  doctrine.  But  afterwards,  and  before  I  had 
become  a  student  of  theology,  the  truth  before  mentioned 
struck  upon  me  like  a  beam  of  grace,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  beheld  in  the  distance,  under  a  transparent  image  ot 
truth,  the  grace  of  God  as  it  is  prevenient  both  in  time  and 
nature  to  all  good  deeds — that  is  to  say,  the  gracious  will 
of  God  which  precedently  wills,  that  he  who  merits  salva- 
tion shall  be  saved,  and  precedenRy"w^E5!!3Eia^jnfi2it_o£ 
it  in  him,  God  in  truth  being  in  all  movements  the  primary 
Mover.  Wherefore,  also,  I  give  thanks  to  him  who  has 
fi-eely  given  me  this  grace  (*  Qui  mihi  hanc  gratiam  gratia 
dedity^^   .... 

From  this  interesting  testimony  from  his  own  lips,  it 
appears  that  Bradwardine,  while  still  a  student,  and  even 
before  he  had  begxm  the  regular  study  of  theology,  had 
experienced  a  spiritual  awakening  which  brought  him  off 
from  the  Pelagian  way  of  thinking,  and  led  him  to  the 
conviction  that  the  grace  of  God  is  prevenient  to  all  God- 
pleasing  action,  instead  of  being  acquired  by  such  action 
preceding.  This  awakening  had  evidently  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  such  utterances  of  St.  Paul  as  that  in  Romans 
ix.  16,  which  had  suddenly  struck  upon  the  young  man's 
soul  with  a  clear  light  and  arresting  force,  insomuch  that 
from  that  day  forward  the  all-determining  power  of  grace 
became  the  central  truth  of  his  Christian  thinking. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Bradwardine  held 
a  University  office  in  1325.  We  next  hear  of  him  deliver- 
ing lectures  for  some  time  as  a  Doctor  of  Theology  in. 
the  University,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
theological  reputation,  and  at  a  later  date  he  became 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.  When  the  war  with 
France  broke  out,  and  Edward  III.  made  the  campaign 
in  person,  John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1333 
— 1348)  proposed  him  to  the  King  for  war  chaplain  and 
confessor.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  king  in 
his  campaigns  in  1339  and  subsequent  years,  and  so 
great  was  his  religious  and  moral  influence  upon  Edward  (^ 
and  his  army,  upon  whom  he  knew  how  to  press  the 
claims  of  humanity,  that  many  historians  of  those  wars 
were  convinced  that  the  Euglish  victories  were  more  due 
to  the  holiness  of  this  priest  than  to  the  warlike  virtues 
of  the  King  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 

In   1348  Archbishop   Stratford  died,  and  the  Chapter  of 
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Canterbury  chose  Bradwardine  to  be  hia  successor;  but 
the  King's  attachment  to  him  was  such  that  he  could 
not  make    up  his   mind  to  release  him   from   attendance 

'on  his  person.  But  upon  the  death  of  John  Ufford, 
who  was  nominated  in  his  stead  in  May  1349,  before 
receiving  consecration,  and  the  chapter  having  a  second 
time  made  choice  of  Bradwardine,  the  King  at  length 
gave  his  consent  to  the  arrangement.  Thomas  of  Brad- 
wardine was  nominated  Archbishop  by  King  and  Pope, 
was  consecrated  in  Avimon  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  returned  immediately  to  England  to  assume  his 
office.  But  only  a  few  weeks  ^ffcer,  26th  August  1349,  he 
died  in  the  Palace  of  Lambeth. 

Bradwardine's  theological  views  are  exhibited  in  a 
systematic  form    in  the   work  already   named.      It  bears 

-^the  title  Of  iJie  Came  of  Gody  for  the  author  has  the 
consciousness  of  appearing  like  an  advocate  in  defence  of 
God's  honour,  in  standing  forward  to  oppose  Pelagianism, 
and  to  exalt  the  agency  of  God's  free  and  unmerited 
grace  in  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  man.  He  by 
no  means  conceals  from  himself  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
swimming  against  the  current  of  prevailing  opinion,  for 
it  is  his  own  remark  that  "the  doctrine  is  held  by  many 
either  that  the  free  will  of  man  is  of  itself  sufficient  for 
the  obtaining  of  salvation ;  or  if  they  confess  the  need 
of  grace,  that  still  grace  may  .be  merited  by  the  power 
of  the  free  will,  so  that  grace  no  longer  appears  to  be 
something  undeserved  by  men,  but  sometning  meri- 
toriously acquired.  Almost  the  whole  world,"  he  says 
"has  run  after  Pelagius  and  fallen  into  error."  But, 
Bradwardine  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disheartened  by 
this  state  of  thin^  He  knows  for  certain  that  one 
man,  if  the  Lord  is  with  him,  will  be  able  to  chase  a 
thousand  foes,  yea  to  put  twelve  thousand  to  flight. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7). 

This  joyful  courage  in  conflict,  this  devout  confidence 
of  victory  in  pleading  the  cause  of  God's  grace  as  the 
alone  source  of  salvation,  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of 
the  Reformers,  who  were  essentially  heralds  of  the  same 
grace,  and  opposers  of  the  delusion  that  salvation  can 
be  earned  by  human  merit.  The  method,  it  is  true, 
which  the  scholastic  divine  followed  was  difierent  from 
theirs,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  medidsval 
culture.  The  Reformers  went  to  work  theologically,  Brad- 
wardine philosophically.  He  gives  as  his  reason  for 
adopting    this     method,    that    the    later    Pelagians    had 
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asserted  that  Pelagius  had  been  overcome  purely  by 
church  authority  and  by  theological  proofs,  but  in  a 
philosophical  ana  rational  way  it  had  never  been  possible  to 
confute  him.  Bradwardine's  design,  therefore,  is  to  make 
use  mainly  of  philosophical  arguments  and  authoritiea  In 
regard  to  authorities  he  adheres,  in  fact,  so  closely  to 
his  declared  design,  that  he  gives  more  space  to  the 
sayings  of  philosophers,  old  and  new,  and  attaches  more 
stress  to  them,  than  he  does  to  his  own  independent 
reasonings.  However,  he  also  elucidates  the  question 
theologically,  namely  by  arguments  of  Scripture  and 
appeals  to  the  Fathers  and  Scholastics,  with  the  view, 
as  he  says  himself,  of  showing  the  right  sense  of  many 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  which  had 
often  been  misunderstood  and  perverted  by  the  Pelagians 
of  ancient  and  later  times. 

Waiving,  for  want  of  space,  any  analysis  of  the  doc- 
trinal contents  and  reasonmgs  of  a  work  so  bulky  and 
profound,  it  may  be  observed,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
scientific  success  of  the  performance  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  with  which  it  is 
imbued.  For  the  absolute  determinism  which  Bradwar- 
dine  sets  forth,  labours  under  an  inappropriate  mixing  up 
of  metaphysical  and  physical  ideas  witn  an  ethical  question, 
and  thus  rests  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  grounded 
exclusively  upon  grace  upon  an  insecure  foundation. 

But  the  spirit  which  animates  him  is  worthy  of  all 
recognition.  He  is  filled  with  a  moral  pathos — a  lofty 
earnestness  of  Christian  piety,  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  deepest  impression.^^^  His  drift  is  to  exhibit  grace 
as  a  free  and  unmerited  gift  of  God,  and  to  strike  down 
every  imagination  of  human  merit  in  the  work  of  con- 
version. It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  controverts  in 
particular  the  favourite  dogma  of  th^  Scholastics  that 
man  can  qualify  himself  to  receive  grace,  in  other  words, 
that  he  can  deserve  grace,  if  not  to  the  strict  extent 
of  full  worthiness  (de  condigtio\  still  in  the  sense  of  meet- 
ness  and  suitableness  {de  congruo).  To  acquire  merit 
before  God,  Bradwardine  holds  to  be  impossible  for  man 
in  any  sense  whatsoever.^^*  He  who  afiSrms  the  contrary 
turns  God,  in  effect,  into  a  poor  trafficker;  for  he  who 
receives  grace  on  the  footing  of  any  kind  of  merit,  has 
purchased  the  grace  and  not  received  it  as  a  free  gift. 

Bradwardine  sets  out,  in  fact,  as  pointed  out  above, 
from  his  own  experience — from  actual  lif^^and  he  keeps 
actual    experience   ever    in  his    eye.      And    in  regard  to 
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the  authorities  for  the  doctrine  of  unmerited  grace  to 
whom  he  cares  most  to  appeal,  he  is  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  by  their  own  living  experience 
that  they  too  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
grace.  The  apostle  Paul,  for  example,  was  **  a  chosen 
vessel  of  grace,"  inasmuch  as,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  thinking  of  good  works  at  all,  nor  was  even  standing 
aloof  from  deeds  of  wickedness ;  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thirsting  for  Christian  blood,  and  was  even  persecuting 
the  Lord  himself,  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  shone 
round  about  him,  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the 
same  instant  preveniently  laid  hold  upon  him.  He 
speaks  of  the  Apostle  as  emphatically  a  child  of  grace, 
who,  in  gratitude  for  the  same,  makes  devout  and  honour- 
able mention  of  this  grace — his  mother — in  almost  all 
his  epistles,  vindicating  her  claims,  particularly  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  he  makes  grace  the  subject 
of  a  large  and  acute  investigation  ^^^  which  fills  the 
epistle  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  And  quite  in  a 
similar  spirit  he  remarks  upon  Augustine  that,  "like  the 
Apostle,  he  was  at  first  an  unbeliever,  a  blasphemer,  and 
an  enemy  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  after  the 
same  grace  had  converted  him  with  like  suddenness,  he 
became,  after  the  apostle's  example,  an  extoller,  a  magni- 
ficent and  mighty  champion  of  grace."^^^  And  hke  the 
Apostle  Paul,  like  Augustine  the  great  church-father  of 
the  west,  Thomas  Bradwardine  too  became,  by  the  light 
from  heaven  which  shone  upon  him  in  his  youth,  an  extoller 
and  champion  of  the  grace  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagian  and  self-righteous  spirit  which  prevailed  in  his 
time. 

It  was  by  no  means  his  intention,  indeed,  in  so  doing, 
to  place  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declares  expressly  his  steadfast  beUef 
in  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church.  He  submits  his 
writings  to  her  judgment ;  it  is  for  her  to  determine 
what  is  orthodox  in  the  questions  which  he  has  investi- 
gated ;  he  wishes  with  all  his  heart  to  have  her  support 
where  he  does  battle  with  the  enemies  of  God;  where 
he  errs,  to  have  her  correction ;  where  he  is  in  the  right, 
to  have  her  confirmation.^*'  But  still,  in  the  last  resort, 
he  consoles  himself  with  the  help  of  God,  who  forsakes 
no  one  who  is  a  defender  of  His  cause.^*^ 
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Section  VI.— TA^  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 

While  the  learned  Doctor  was  defending  God's  cause  with 
the  weapons  of  science,  and  seeking  to  bring  back  his  age 
from  the  paths  of  Pelagian  error  into  the  one  only  way  of 
salvation,  the  same  cry  for  grace  was  also  heard  from  the 
conscience  of  the  common  people,  in  their  feeling  of  the 
urgent  need  of  a  better  state  of  things. 

About  twelve  years  after  Bradwardine's  death,  this  feeling 
of  society  found  expression  in  a  great  popular  poem,  which 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed  by  us  as  a  speaking  sign  of  the 
times.  We  refer  to  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploioman,  which 
reveals  to  us,  not  so  much  by  the  social  position  of  its 
author,  as  by  the  circle  of  readers  for  whom  he  wrote  and  - 
the  spirit  of  which  the  work  is  full,  the  deep  ferment  which 
at  that  time  was  spreading  through  the  lowest  and  broadest 
stratum  of  the  EngUsh  peonle.  The  author  himself  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  eaucated  class,  or  rather  to  the  \\j^ 
learned  class,  which  was  then  almost  identical  with  it.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  whole  learning  of  his  time ;  he  knows 
the  Classics  and  the  Fathers,  the  Scholastics  and  the 
Chroniclers,  and  also  the  Canon  Law;  he  quotes  the  Bible 
according  to  the  Vulgate  and  the  "Glossa;"  quotes  like- 
wise Latin  Church  hymns  in  the  original ;  in  short, 
he  was  a  scholar,  and  probably  a  monk.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  tradition  existed  that  his  name  was  Robert 
Longland  or  Langland,  born  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in 
Shropshire,  educated  in  Oxford,  and  then  admitted  a 
monk  in  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Great  Malvern,  Wor- 
cestershire. 

Several  allusions  to  localities,  such  as  the  Malvern  Hills 
and  the  like,  point  to  the  fact  that  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  west  pf  England,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Perhaps 
he  sprang  from  the  agricultural  population ;  at  all  events,  he 
shared  their  feelings,  and  wrote  for  them  and  from  their 
point  of  view ;  and  this  he  did  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
his  poetry  went  straight  to  the  people's  hearts,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  loved  by  them  and  committed  to  memory,  and 
frequently  imitated,  for  several  generations,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  this  poem,  the  figure  of 
Piers  Plowman  became,  and  long  continued  to  be,  a  favourite 
one  with  the  friends  of  moral  and  religious  reform.  The 
great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  manuscripts  of  it  which  still  exist,  most 
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of  them  written  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.*" 
Add  to  this  the  circumstance  that  these  manuscripts  are 
seldom  written  in  a  beautiful  hand,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
adorned  with  illuminated  initials,  which  is  a  pretty  plain 
proof  that  they  were  not  intended  for  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  but  for  the  middle  class.  A  highly  remarkable 
document  of  the  time  of  the  Peasants'  War,  under  Richard  II., 
viz.,  the  "  Call "  of  the  ringleader,  John  Ball,  to  the  people 
of  Essex,  contains  several  manifest  reminiscences  of  Piers 
Plowman.***  The  poet  himself,  however,  was  as  little  a 
sower  of  sedition  ^s  he  was  a  heretic.  He  preaches  con- 
stantly the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  higher  powers.  But 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  lowering  the  great  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  and  in  raising  the  credit  of  the  lower  classes, 
could  not  fail  to  make  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  multi- 
tude. And  although  he  did  not  attack  a  single  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  yet  his  unsparing  exposure  of  the  sins  of  the 
clergy  must  have  aided  the  growing  public  sentiment  in 
favour  of  reform. 

In  view  of  the  oppression  which  prevailed  among  the 
nobility,  the  corruption  among  the  clergy,  and  the  dishonesty 
among  the  tradesmen,  the  simple  heart  of  the  peasant 
appears  to  the  poet  to  be  the  only  remaining  seat  of  in- 
tegrity and  virtue.  It  is  the  husbandman  in  his  mean 
position,  not  the  Pope  and  his  proud  hierarchy,  who  exhibits 
upon  earth  an  image  of  the  humble  Redeemer.  In  its  language 
and  poetical  form,  too,  the  work  has  quite  a  popular  cast. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  Latin  citations,  and  some  Norman- 
French  phrases  which  occasionally  occur,  the  language  is 
,  pure  Middle-English ;  while  in  form  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
example  extant  of  old  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  For  it  is  not 
rhyme,  properly  so  called,  which  is  here  used,  but  what  is  called 
alliterative  rhyme.  Instead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration, 
the  Normans,  since  the  twelfth  century,  had  introduced  the 
romauiice  rhyme,  which  continued  in  prevailing  use  till  the 
middle  of  t\i6  thirteenth  century.  Later,  we  find  in  use  a 
combination  of  rhyme  and  alliterative  in  one  and  the  same 
line.  Still,  it  is  not  improbable  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  the  pure  Saxon  alliterative  continued  to  maintain 
itself  along  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  among  the  lower 
strata  of  the  population.  Its  coming  up  again  to  the  sur- 
face, about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appears  to  be 
only  one  aspect  of  the  great  social  and  national  movement 
before  referred  to  which  took  place  at  that  period.  Seen 
firom  this  point  of  view,  in  the  literary  history  of  the  country, 
Langland's  poem  has  a  special  claim  upon  our  attention. 
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The  old  Saxon  alliterative  verse  was  now  so  much  again 
in  favour  that  it  was  used  in  long  romances  like  William  and 
the  Werewolf y  a  position  which  it  continued  to  hold  as  late 
as  the  fifteenth  century, -at  which  date  it  found  imitators 
even  in  Scotland.  The  author  of  JFHers  Plowman  is  well 
acquainted  indeed,  it  is  ti-ue,  with  common  rhyme,  and 
he  introduces  it  occasionally,  but  only  in  Latin  of  the 
ecclesiastical  type.  But  in  his  own  English  composition  he 
employs  exclusively  alliterative  rhyme;  his  constant  usage 
being  the  following,  that  in  every  connected  couplet  of  lines 
(each  line  having  two  rising  and  two  falling  accents),  the 
two  most  important  words  of  the  first  line  begin  with  the 
same  letter,  while  in  the  second  line  the  first  accented  word 
also  begins  with  it.**' 

The  poem  belongs  to  the  allegorical  class,  and  consists  of 
a  long  series  of  visions,  in  which  the  poet  has  revelations 
made  to  him  in  the  way  of  dreams,  of  the  condition  of 
human  society,  and  of  various  truths  relating  to  it.  The 
date  of  the  composition  admits  of  being  fixed  pretty  exactly. 
That  dreadful  pla^e,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Black 
Death,  laid  waste  3ie  half  of  Europe  in  1348  and  following 
years,  was  already  several  years  past.  Mention  is  made 
more  than  once  of  the  "  Pestilence ; "  it  forms,  so  to  speak, 
the  dark  back-ground  from  which  the  figures  stand  out. 
But  a  second  "sickness"  is  also  referred  to  which  raged 
in  England  in  1360-62,  and  with  this  agrees  the  circum- 
stance that  the  lines,  beginning  with  number  1735,  contain 
an  undoubted  allusion  to  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  year  1360,  and  formed  an  important  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  English  and  French  war.  Further,  the 
poet  touches  in  w.  2499  f.  upon  a  great  storm  from  the 
south-west,  which  occurred  on  a  "  Saturday  evening,*'  to 
which  he  alludes  also  in  vv.  4453  £  We  know  from 
chronicles  that  this  tempest,  which  threw  down  towers 
and  high  houses,  and  almost  all  the  great  trees,  took 
place  on  15th  January  1362,^*^  and  the  exactness  with 
which  the  date  of  that  event  is  fixed  by  the  poet  warrants 
us  in  assuming  that  the  poem  must  have  been  written  no 
long  time  thereafter,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  1362.^^^ 

The  poet  goes  forth,  in  tne  warm  summer  time,  to  wander 
into  the  wide  world.  On  a  May  morning,  already  fatigued 
by  his  walk,  he  lays  himself  down  on  the  Malvern  Hills 
beside  a  well,  and  falls  asleep.  There,  in  a  dream,  he  sees 
wonderful  things — ^upon  a  hill  in  the  east  a  tower,  built 
with  great  art,  the  tower  of  truth ;  in  the  west  the  fortress 
of  care,  where  dwells  the  wicked  fiend.    Upon  a  charming 
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plain  between  the  two  he  sees  a  multitude  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  going  about  their 
different  works  and  ways.  Clergy,  too,  are  not  wanting, 
begging  friars,  preachers  of  indulgences,  priests  in  the 
service  of  the  King  or  the  nobles,  and  so  forth.  With  this 
begins  the  first  of  the  poet's  visions,  of  which  the  work, 
closely  examined,  is  found  to  contain  ten,  although  this 
number  does  not  at  once  meet  the  eye;  for  the  usual 
division  of  the  text  into  twenty  passus  taken  from  the 
manuscript  copies  is  rather  a  superficial  one.  The  visions 
have  a  tolerable  amount  of  connection  with  each  other, 
though  by  no  means  a  very  close  one. 

A  variety  of  allegorical  figures  step  upon  the  scene ;  some 
talking,  some  acting,  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  drama 
developes  itself.  First  appears  an  honourable  lady  —  the 
Church — and  instructs  the  poet  in  the  significance  of  the 
spectacle  before  him,  and  especially  on  the  point  that  truth  v 
is  the  truest  of  all  treasures,  and  that  the  chief  subject  ot  \ 
truth  is  nothing  else  but  love  and  beneficence.  Then  enters 
in  dazzlingly  rich  array  the  lady  "  Reward,"  t.e.,  earthly 
reward.  To  her  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  do 
homage.  She  is  on  the  point  of  being  betrothed  to  **  False- 
hood," instead  of  to  "Truth."  Then  "Theology"  puts 
forward  his  claim  to  her  hand,  and  all  parties  repair  to 
Westminster  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  judicial  decision ; 
but  "Truth"  humes  on  before  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
speaks  in  the  ear  of  the  Knight  "  Conscience."  The  knight 
speaks  with  the  king,  and  the  king  gives  command  to  put 
"  Reward  "  in  prison  as  soon  as  she  arrives.  But  in  prison 
she  fares  by  no  means  amiss.  The  judges  in  Westminster 
gain  the  palace  for  her  cause,  a  begging  friar  visita  her, 
hears  her  confession,  and  gives  her  absolution.  At  last  the 
King  sends  for  her  to  his  presence,  gives  her  a  reprimand, 
and  sets  her  at  liberty  upon  her  promises  of  amendment ; 
he  even  proposes  to  wed  her  to  his  knight  "Conscience," 
but  the  knight,  while  thanking  him  in  the  most  courtly 
terms,  draws  a  picture  of  her  character  in  the  blackest 
colours.  She  defends  herself  in  a  way  to  win  for  her  the 
king's  grace,  whereupon  "Conscience"  appeals  to  "Reason," 
and  in  the  end  the  king  takes  "  Conscience  "  and  "  Reason  " 
to  be  his  councillors. 

The  poet  awakes,  but  soon  falls  asleep  again,  and  now 
begins  the  second  vision.  He  sees  again  the  same  plain 
full  of  people,  to  whom  "Reason"  is  preaching  a  sermon, 
in  whicn  he  tells  every  rank  and  condition  of  people  his 
mind.     The  sinners  before  him  are   seized  with   remorse 
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They  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  "  Penitence  "  gives  them 
absolution.  And  now  thousands  rise  to  their  feet  and  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  "  Truth."  But  nobody  knows  the 
way.  At  last  a  ploughman  calls  out  that  he  knows  the  way. 
It  is  here  that  Piers  Plowman  comes  upon  the  scene.  He 
oflfers  to  show  the  pilgrims  the  road  in  person  if  they  will 
only  wait  till  he  has  ploughed  and  sown  a  bit  of  ground, 
and  in  the  meantime  several  help  him  at  his  work.  When 
it  comes,  however,  to  the  ears  of  "  Tinith  "  that  Piers  pur- 
poses to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  her,  she  sends  him  a  letter  of 
mdulgence,  desiring  him  to  stay  at  home  and  work,  and 
informing  him  that  the  indulgence  is  applicable  to  all  who 
assist  him  in  his  work,  a  message  which  awakens  among 
all  the  greatest  joy.  But,  in  the  end,  nothing  more  is  found 
in  the  brief  of  indulgence  than  these  two  lines,  "And  those 
who  have  done  good  shall  go  into  everlasting  life,  but  those 
who  have  done  evil,  into  everlastiug  fire "  (Matt.  xxv.  46). 
Then  the  poet  awakes  again ;  he  reflects  upon  his  dream, 
and  he  is  convinced  that  "  Do  Good  "  will  be  better  in  the 
last  judgment  than  a  whole  pocketful  of  indulgences,  or 
letters  of  fraternity. 

From  the  third  to  the  tenth  vision  the  representation 
principally  turns  upon  the  three  allegorical  persons,  "Do 
Good,^'  "bo  Better,^'  and  "  Do  Best."     The  allegorical  action 

? asses  over  more  and  more  into  didactic  poetry,  "the 
lowman "  coming  repeatedly  upon  the  scene,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  under  the  transparent  veil  of  that  figure  the 
Redeemer  Himself  is  here  and  there  to  be  recognised. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  poem  is  to  recommend  practical 
Christianity.  The  kernel  of  its  moral  teaching  is  the  pure  " 
Christian  love  of  our  neighbour  —  love  especially  to  the 
poor  and  lowly;  a  love  of  our  neighbour  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  patient  forbearance,  and  love  towards 
enemies — ^a  love  inspired  by  the  voluntary  passion  of  Christ 
for  us.  As  the  "  Luxenburgers  "  (a  false  coin  then  circulating 
widely  in  England)  resemble  a  "  sterling  "  in  the  stamp,  but 
are  of  base  metal,  so  many  nowadays  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
heavenly  King  and  His  crown,  but  the  metal — the  soul — ^is 
alloyed  with  sin.  The  poet  accordingly  lays  bare,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  evil  works  and  ways  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men,  dealing  castigation  round  among  all  classes  with 
the  lash  of  his  satire  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  commends 
the  good  wherever  he  finds  it.  That  he  is  by  no  means  a 
heretic  has  already  been  remarked.  He  assumes  without 
question  the  whole  body  of  Church  doctrine;  the  doctrine 
of  trauBubstantiation,  e,g.y  he  takes  for  granted  as  something 
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self-evident ;  and  however  much  value  he  attaches  to  the 
conscience  and  the  natural  understanding  of  man,  he  is  by 
no  means  a  despiser  of  learning,  and  especially  of  theology. 
But  what  he  demands  is,  that  the  seven  liberal  arts  and 
every  science  should  be  cultivated  in  no  selfish  spirit,  in 
order  to  acquire  wealth ;  nor  from  a  motive  of  vanity,  in^ 
order  to  be  styled  "  Magister ; "  otherwise  men  only  lose  their* 
time  in  them ;  but  from  love  to  our  Lord  and  to  the  people. 
In  other  words,  learning  has  value  in  his  eyes  only  when 
benefit  accrues  from  it  to  mankind ;  and  therefore  he  thinks 
it  a  practice  to  be  censured,  when  mendicant-friars  and 
masters  of  arts  preach  to  the  people  about  matters  above 
human  comprehension,  instead  of  speaking  to  them  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  seven  sins.  Such  men 
only  wish  to  show  off  their  high  learning,  and  to  make  a 
boast  of  it;  they  do  not  act  from  sincere  love  to  their 
neighbour. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  commends  all  princes  and  nobles, 
bishops  and  lawyers,  who  in  their  dignified  places  are  usefril 
to  others,  and  render  real  service  to  the  world.  But  "Truth** 
gives  her  "  brief  and  seal,"  not  only  to  men  of  learning  and 
rank,  but  also  to  men  of  trade  and  traffic,  to  assure  them 
that  they  shall  not  come  short  of  salyation,  if  with  all  their 
diligence  in  trade  and  money-making,  they  give  out  of 
their  gains  for  the  building  of  bridges,  the  feeding  of  the 
poor,  to  help  in  sending  children  to  school,  or  teaching  them 
a  trade,  or  in  setting  out  poor  young  women  in  marriage,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  Industrious  and  honest"^ 
married  people  are  also  highly  commended ;  it  is  they  who 
hold  the  world  together,  for  from  marriage  spring  both  kings 
and  kmghts,  emperors  and  servants,  father-confessors,  holy 
virgins  and  martyrs.  Evidently  Piers  the  Plowman  is 
made  the  chief  figure  of  the  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of 
his  humble  condition  in  Hfe,  but  also  to  do  honour  in  his 
person  to  labour,  joined  with  the  fear  of  God.  Both  points 
of  view  are  inseparably  connected  in  the  poem.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  in  the  teaching  of 
the  author,  but  it  is  a  Christian  democracy,  like  that  word 
of  the  Redeemer,  "To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.'* 
More  than  once  it  is  remarkea  by  the  poet,  how  much  better 
off  in  that  respect  people  in  low  condition  are  than  the 
high-placed  and  the  educated.  The  seven  sins  are  far  more 
dangerous  for  the  rich  than  for  the  poor.  Augustin  him- 
self (the  most  enlightened  doctor  and  the  greatest  of  the 
four,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Jerom,  and  Gregory  the  Great),  is 
appealed  to  as  a  witness  for  this,  for  the  poet  has  read  in 
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one  of  his  sermons  the  passage,  ^*  Behold  the  ignorant  them- 
selves take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence?* 

That  none  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God  sooner  than  the 
poor  and  lowly  is  a  thought  which  he  dwells  upon  in  several 
parts  of  the  poem.  For  the  Church  the  poet  cherishes  deep 
veneration,  but  this  by  no  means  prevents  him  from  speakine 
openly  of  her  faults.  In  one  place,  he  makes  the  general 
remark,  that  while  uprightness  and  holiness  spring  from  the 
Church  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  of  pure  character  and 
life,  who  are  the  teachers  of  God's  law,  sQl  sorts  of  evil,  on 
the  other  hand,  spring  from  her,  when  priests  and  pastors 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  What  he  has  chiefly  to 
censure  in  the  priesthood  of  his  time  is  their  worldliness, 
their  sins  of  selfishness  and  of  simony.  Other  shortcomings 
and  failings,  indeed,  are  also  mentioned,  as  when  the  ignor- 
ance of  many  priests  is  satirized  by  the  introduction  of  a 
curate  who  knows  nothing  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and 
never  heard  of  any  cardmals  but  those  of  the  Pope's 
making,  or  when  indolence  owns  frankly  that  he  has  been 
priest  and  parson  for  more  than  thirty  winters,  but  can 
neither  sinff  by  notes  nor  read  the  lives  of  the  saints.  He 
can  hunt  norses  better  than  tell  his  parishioners  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  i^  Beatus  Vir^  or  Beati  Omnes  in  the 
Psalter. 

But  it  is  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy  that  the  satirist^ 
chiefly  lashes.  His  complaint  of  the  abuse  that  foreign  priesta 
should  have  so  much  office  and  power  in  England^  reminds 
us  vividly  of  Grosset^te's  demands,  as  well  as  of  the  measures 
which  King  and  Parliament,  twenty  years  before,  had 
adopted  against  Papal  provisions  and  reservations.  Hardest 
and  bitterest  of  all  are  his  complaints  of  the  self-seeking 
and  avarice  which  prevail  in  the  Church. 

^'  Conscience  "  complains  before  the  king's  tribunal  of  the 
Lady  Bgward,  on  this  as  well  as  other  grounds,  that  she  has 
infected  the  Po^e  with  her  poison,  and  made  evil  the  holy 
Church.  She  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pontiff,  for  she  and  >. 
Master  Simony  seal  his  bulls;  she  consecrates  bishops,  be 
they  ever  so  ignorant ;  and  she  takes  care  for  the  priests  to 
let  them  liave  liberty  to  keep  their  mistresses  as  long  as  they 
live.  Time  was  when  men  lived  in  self-denial  and  privation, 
but  nowadays  men  value  the  yellow  gold  piece  more  than 
the  cross  of  Christ,  which  conquered  death  and  sin.  When 
Constantino  endowed  the  Church  with  lands  and  lordships, 
an  angel  was  heard  to  cry  aloud  in  Rome,  This  day  the 
Church  of  God  has  drunk  venom,  and  the  heirs  of  St.  Peter  s 
power  "  are  a-poysoned  all." 
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'*  If  poeaessions  be  poijion, 
And  imperfect  them  make, 
Grood  were  to  discharge  them 
For  holy  Church  sake, 
And  purge  them  of  poison 
E'er  more  peril  befalL" 

The  suggestions  of  this  passage  take  the  form  in  another 
place  of  a  prophecy — the  prophecy  of  a  coming  king,  who 
will  punish  witn  heavy  blows  all  monks  and  nuns  and  canons 
who  have  broken  their  rules,  and,  in  league  with  his  nobles, 
will  reform  them  by  force. 

**  And  jet  shall  oome  a  king 
And  COD  f ess  you  aU 
And  beat  you,  as  the  Bible  telleth. 
For  breaking  of  your  rule, 
And  amend  you  monks  and  menials. 
And  put  you  to  your  penance, 

Ad  pristinum  statum  ire. 
And  barons  and  their  bairns, 
Blame  you  and  reprove.'* 

If  it  is  the  "  monks  possessioners,"  or  landed  orders,  who 
are  here  meant,  neither  are  the  Mendicant  orders  spared  in 
other  places,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  passage  where  a  begging  friar 
visits  the  all-fascinating  Lady  "  Reward "  in  person,  and 
gives  her  absolution  in  return  for  a  horse-load  of  wheat, 
when  she  begs  him  to  be  equally  obliging  to  noble  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance  who  love  to  wanton  in  their 
pleasures.  "And  then,"  says  she,  "  will  I  restore  your  church 
for  you,  and  build  you  a  cloister-walk,  and  whiten  your  walls, 
and  put  you  in  painted  windows,  and  pay  for  all  the  work 
out  of  my  own  purse;  so  that  all  men  shaU  say  I  am  a 
sister  of  jj^our  house." 

It  is  thus  that  the  Visions  of  Piers  the  Plowman  attack, 
not  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  that'  age,  but  in 
the  most  outspoken  manner,  all  the  prevailing  sins  of  the 
'  clergy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  in  so  doing, 
render  distinguished  service  in  helping  forward  the  work 
of  reform. 
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NOTES  TO  SECTION  I. 

1.  Thomas  Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  literaria.  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 
London,  1842,  p.  884  f. 

2.  Compare  C.  Friedrich  Koch,  HistoriBche  Grammatik  der  Englischen  Sprache. 
Vol  1,  p.  8.     Max  MttUer's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  p.  849. 

3.  Banke,  Englische  Greschichte  vomehmUch  in  zri.  and  xvii  Jahrhundertb 
VoL  I.,  p.  16. 

4.  Compare  the  carefully  accurate  representation  given  in  Renter,  Geschichte 
Alexanders  IIL,  and  der  Kirche  Seiner  Zeit  III.,  p.  188;  also  pp.  713-724, 
"  Zur  Eirchengeschlchte  England's  in  den  Jahren,  1171-4. 

5.  Constantine  Hoefler  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
what  he  has  caUed  the  Papal  State  System  in  his  '*  Anna  von  Luxemburg,"  p.  6 ; 
and  in  "  The  Avignon  Popes."    Vienna^  1871,  p.  7  f. 

6.  The  complaint  against  King  John,  made  by  the  barons,  "  quod  suo  tempore 
ancillavit  regnum  quod  invenit  Hberum,"  is  given  by  Abbot  William  in  his 
Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew  in  d'Achery's  Spicilegium,  VoL  II., 
p.  863. 

7.  Rymer,  Poedera.     Vol.  L,  Part  1,  p.  138. 

8.  So  the  Church  was  called  even  thus  early — e.g.,  in  Magna  Oharta  itself^ 
Bymer,  1,  132.     Comp.  Pauli  Geschichte  von  England,  vol.  III.,  pp.  898,  909. 

9.  Matthew  of  Paris,  HUtoria  Major — in  truth,  Roger  of  Wendover's  Flores 
Hutoriarum  in  Matthew  of  Paris.  London,  1686,  p.  318  f.  Comp.  Boberti 
Grosseteste  Epistolce.     Luard.    Lond.  1861,  p.  22. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  H. 

10.  What  follows  is  a  revision  of  my  "Programm,"  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.     Leipzig,  1807,  4to. 

11.  bpua  teHium.    Ed.,  Brewer,  1869,  pp.  31,  91. 

12.  Of  Grossetdte's  numerous  works  nothing  more  than  a  few  pieces  have  as  yet 
been  published.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  his  Commentaries  on 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  Mystical  Theology  of  the  Pseudo  Dionysius  were 
printed,  the  latter  in  Strasburg  in  1502 ;  but  these  subjects  have  very  little 
interest  for  the  present  age.  In  the  seventeenth  centuxy  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
See  of  Lincoln,  John  Williams  (1612-1641),  who  died  Archbishop  of  York  in  1649, 
conceived  the  design  of  publishing  his  collected  works  in  3  folios,  and  he  had 
already  made  collections  and  preparations  with  that  view  ;  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  Edward  Brown  published  in  his  appendix  to  the  Fascieidua  Rerum 
Expetendarwnj  etc.,  several  pieces  of  Grossetdte,  especially  several  of  his  sermons, 
theological  thoughts,  and  a  portion  of  his  correspondence.  This  correspondence 
has  recently  been  edited  more  critically  and  in  a  complete  form  by  Luard  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  collection  of  "Rerum  Britannicarum  Medii  aevi  Scriptores,'' 
published  at  the  cost  of  the  English  Government,  under  the  title  "  Roberti 
Orostteste,  epUcopi  quondam  Lincolnienns  EpUtola,  London,  1862.'*  Tbia  valuable 
correspondence  is  the  most  trustworthy  source  for  learning  the  development  of  the 
man  and  his  character.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  a  Biography 
of  Grossteste,  but  several  of  these  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  the  collection  of 
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xnateriftk.  So  it  befell  Bishop  Barlow  of  Lincoln,  Sunael  Knight,  Anthony  Wood, 
and  Edtvard  Brown.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  last  century  that  a  biography  of 
the  yenerable  man  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  press — Samuel  Pegge's  **  Life  of 
Grossteste."  Lond.,  1793.  But  the  book  was  an  ill-starred  one ;  most  of  the 
copies  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  printing  ofiSce. 
The  fact  is  certain,  that  the  book  is  a  very  rare  one  even  in  England,  and  that 
there  is  hardly  a  single  copy  of  it  to  be  found  in  all  the  libraries  of  Germany. 
Luard,  in  his  preface,  has  thrown  some  fresh  light  upon  the  life  of  Groasteste. 
18.  In  Luard's  Robert!  Grossteste's  Epistohe.    Preface,  p.  xxzii 

14.  Grossetdte,  alludes  to  this  question  having  been  put  hv  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
Cardinal-Legate  *Otho,  written  in  1239,— Ep.  74  of  Luard's  ColL,  p.  242 ;  and  I 
know  of  no  incident  in  his  life  with  which  I  can  more  suitably  connect  it  than  with 
that  given  in  the  text. 

15.  Epistole,  p.  43  f. 

16.  Epistole  40,  p.  182  ;  41,  p.  184  ;  50,  p.  146  ;  88,  p.  275. 

17.  Dugdale,  Monasticum  Anglicanum.  New  ed,  by  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel, 
1880  fol.,  V.  6,  p.  1266,  with  plan  and  4  views  of  the  Cathedral. 

18.  Epistolee  22,  p.  72  f. 

19.  Epistolee  73,  p.  285  t 

20.  EpistolsB  55,  p.  170. 

21.  Epistohe  93,  p.  290  f . 

22.  EpistoUe  4,  p.  82. 
28.  Epistohe  74,  p.  241  f. 

24.  Epistolee  50,  p.  146.  <<The  Sermones  ad  Clerum,"  published  b^  Edward 
Brown  in  1690,  were  no  doubt  made  use  of  by  the  Bishop  in  his  visitations  in 
addressing  the  clergy  of  the  different  rural  deaneries. 

25.  Epistolse  23,  p.  90.    Comp.  his  Letter  to  King  Henry  III.  No.  124,  p.  848. 

26.  Comp.  Brown*8  Appendix  ad  Fateicuhm,  p.  822. 

27.  Epistols  24,  p.  95  f. 

28.  Epistoltt  18,  p.  57  f.    Comp.  51,  p.  147  f. 

29.  E.g,  Sermo  ad  Clerum,  in  Brown.  AfoniHo  et  pentumo  pattorvm,  on  the 
text,  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,"  p.  260  f. 

80.  EpistolsB  17>  p.  68  f.  Comp.  11,  p.  50  f.,  where  his  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  episcopal  charge  is  strikingly 
expressed. 

81.  EpistolsB  26,  p.  102.     Ep.  19  and  71,  pp.  68  and  204. 

82.  Epistole  74,  p.  241  f.  With  special  earnestness  he  appeals  in  this  matter 
to  the  conscience  of  a  certain  Hugo  of  Pateshull  (Ep.  25,  p.  97  1),  who  died  in 
1241,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

38.  Epistole  46,  p.  ISO  f. 

84.  Epistole  27  and  28,  pp.  105  f.  and  108  f.,  and  still  more  fully  in  Ep.  72,  p. 
205, 18. 

85.  Comp.  Pauli's  Prpgramm  on  Grossteste  and  Adam  of  Marsh.  Tttbingen, 
1864. 

86.  Epp.  40  and  41,  pp.  181  f.  ?  183  f.— the  former  addressed  to  the  General  of 
the  Dominicans,  the  latter  to  the  Frandscan  General,  both  pretty  much  in  the 
same  terms. 

87.  Epistohe  34,  p.  121. 

88.  Epistole  107,  p.  317. 

39.  Epistole  58,  p.  180. 

40.  In  the  "  Circulars  "  to  the  Archdeacons  above  referred  to.    Ep.  107,  p.  817. 

41.  Sermo  Roberti,  eta,  in  Brown.  Appendix,  pp.  250,  257.  The  state  of  the 
text  of  which,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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42.  An  aUusioii  to  the  Greek  Chnroh. 

43.  We  confine  onrselves  to  the  Bunplest  outUnea  of  the  course  of  thoog^t. 
The  way  in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  thoughts,  while  making  use  of  the 
most  powerful  rebukes  of  the  inspired  prophets,  is  sometimes  such  as  must  have 
made  the  hearers  tremble. 

44.  Here  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  evil  state  of  matters  which  was  the  occasion 
of  his  undertaking  the  journey  to  Lyons. 

45.  Non  obttantibua  privUegiis,  etc — the  clause  so  often  made  use  of  when  the 
Pope  of  the  day  evaded,  or  rather  set  aside,  €td  hoc,  the  ordinances  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  even  his  own,  still  in  legal  force,  in  favour  of  a  special  case,  or  in  behalf 
of  some  favoured  individual 

46.  The  Papal  Brief  has  been  printed  in  fuU  by  Brown  in  his  Appendix,  p.  399, 
and  in  Luard,  p.  432  f.,  note. 

47.  This  is  indeed  the  view  commonly  taken.  Even  Luard  in  his  Preface,  p. 
Ixxjx.  1,  and  Pauli  in  his  Programm  on  Grossetdte,  and  Adam  von  Marsh,  p.  24, 
assume  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Pope.  The  superscription,  also, 
which  Luard  has  given  to  the  letter,  no  doubt  on  MS.  authority,  indicates  that 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Pope  himself.  Nevertheless,  this  superscription 
is  in  my  judgment  erroneous  and  ungenuine.  For  in  the  first  place  the  style, 
dUcretio  vestra,  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  Pope.  Grossetdte  himself  makes  use  of 
ionetiku  vestra  in  the  two  Epp.  110  and  117,  pp.  328  and  338,  which  were  cer- 
tainly addressed  to  the  Pope — a  circumstance  which  was  not  unuotioed  by  Brown. 
But  next,  the  fact  is  a  dedsive  one  that  toward  the  end  of  the  letter,  the 
address,  reverendi  domini  occurs,  which  imdeniably  presupposes  a  plurality  of  persons 
addressed.  Besides,  the  tone  of  the  letter,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  would  have  been  quite  unaccountable.  The  fact  is  not 
ignored  by  Luard,  that  the  style  of  this  letter  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the 
two  which  were,  without  doubt,  intended  for  the  Pope,  Preface  Ixxix.  f.  But  what 
he  brings  forward  to  account  for  this  difference  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  if  we 
suppose  that  this  letter,  too,  was  addressed  to  the  Pope.  Still,  however,  Brown 
is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  Pope, 
whemer  it  came  to  his  hands  directly  or  indirectly.  Undoubtedly  so,  and  for  this 
reason,  it  required  no  little  courage  and  good  conscience  to  write  to  both  the 
Pope's  commissaries  in  such  a  strain  ;  whereas  we  should  be  compelled  to  tlunk 
far  otherwise  of  the  tact  and  good  taste  of  the  writer  if  it  were  certain  that  he  had 
meant  his  words  directly  for  Uie  eye  of  the  Pope  himself.  The  mistake,  however, 
is  explained  in  some  measure  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Pope's  agent,  Innocent, 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  Pope  himself. 

49.  This  celebrated  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Brown,  p.  400  t  ;  in  Oudin's  Com- 
mentaria  de  Scriptoribus  Eccles.  Antiquae,  voL  III.,  p.  142f.  ;  and  in  Luard,  Ep. 
128,  pp.  432  f.  Luard  tells  us  that  it  occurs  times  without  number  in  the  MSS. 
Among  those  who  have  referred  to  it,  I  have  to  name  Wiclif  himself.  He  was  not 
only  well  acquainted  with  its  contents,  but  he  has  also  in  one  place  reproduced  it 
almost  entire— I  mean  in  his  still  unprinted  work,  De  CivUi  Bominio,  Ub.  I.,  o. 
43,  MS.  1341,  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  side  by  side  with  the  Pope's 
two  letters.  And  Wiclif  not  only  incorporated  the  letter  with  his  own  work,  but 
also  added  to  it  a  kind  of  commentary  in  the  way  of  justifying  its  contents, 
in  which  he  states  precisely  its  principal  thoughts,  and  adopts  them  as  his  own, 
Huss  also  knew  the  Bishop's  Epistle,  and  cited  it  in  part  in  his  work,  De  Ecdesia, 
c.  18,  Opera,  1558,  v.  L,  p.  235  f .  Ajb  to  the  state  of  its  text,  it  is  by  no  means  free 
from  errors  in  the  Wiclif  MS.  just  named,  but  still  in  some  places  this  MS.  supplies 
readings  materially  superior  to  those  of  Brown  and  Luard.  May  I  add  in  this  place 
one  more  remark  in  conclusion.  Luard  has  observed,  p.  xli,  that  it  is  not  known 
when  or  by  whom  the  collection  of  Grossetdte's  letters  was  made.  Now,  as  the 
MSS.  used  by  Luard,  which  comprise  the  whole  collection  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  are  of  no  higher  age  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as  only  single  letters  were 
found  in  copies  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  I  do  not  think  it  superfluous 
to  mention  that  I  find  in  Wiclif,  who  more  than  once  gives  accurate  citations  from 
other  letters  of  Grossetdte  besides  the  one  mentioned  above,  exactly  the  same 
ordering  or  numbering  of  the  letters  which  Brown  gives,  and  which  is  retained  also 
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80  LIFE  OF  WICLTF. 

by  Luard.  As  now  those  writings  of  Wiclif,  whiuh  contain  accurate  quotations 
from  the  letters  of  Grossetdte,  belong  to  the  year  1370-78,  the  fact  becomes  certain 
that  even,  as  early  as  that  date  the  collection  existed  the  same  in  extent  and 
order  as  we  now  know  it.  And  as  Wiclif  quotes  the  letters  by  their  numbers,  and 
assumes  this  order  to  be  already  known,  we  may  very  well  infer  that  the 
collection  is  at  least  fifty  years  older,  and  may  even  be  carried  back  in  date  to  the 
thirteenth  century. 

50.  Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  Maj.  Angliae.     Edit.,  W.  Wats,  p.  872. 

51.  The  letter  of  Edward  I.  to  Clement  Y.,  of  6th  May  1307,  is  to  be  found  in 
Kymer,  Foedera  II.,  p.  1016,  and  in  Wood,  Hist  Univ.  Oxen.,  VoL  I.,  p.  105. 

52.  Wood,  Hist  et  Antiquit.  Univ.  Oxon.,  VoL  I.,  p.  106,  from  a  MS.  of 
Gascoigne.  The  Oxford  Declaration  does  not  belong  to  the  year  1354,  as  Luard 
seems  to  suppose,  p.  Ixxxiv.,  but  was  first  made  in  1307,  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  for  the  canonisation  of  the  Bishop.  Wood  introduced  this  subject  under 
the  year  1254,  merely  because  Grossetdte's  death  had  occurred  immediately  before. 

53.  Especially  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  De  CivUi  Dominio,  Wiclif 
calls  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  a  Saint,  ex  UtU  ....  istius  sancti,  .  .  .  prinio 
sequitur. 

54.  In  the  same  passage  in  Wood,  VoL  I.,  p.  106,  which  has  already  been  lued 
immediately  above. 

55.  Printed  in  Walch,  Monimenta  medii  aevi,  YoL  I.,  Fasa  2,  p.  181  f.  Comp. 
especially  pp.  190,  192. 

56.  Precor,  O  pater  alme,  Roberte,  etc.  The  whole  is  printed,  with  few  omis- 
sions, in  Henry  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra.     Lond.,  1691.     VoL  II.,  pp.  825-841. 

57.  Comp.  Hase,  Handbuch  der  Protestantischen  Polemik.    First  Edit.,  p.  315. 
58  Epistole,  123,  p.  846  f. 

59.  Hac  sola  ad  portum  salutis  dirigitur  Petri  navicula.  Ep.  115,  p.  336.  The  hae 
tela  answers  completely  to  the  Reformation  principle — vfrbo  tolo — which  consti- 
tutes the /ormoZ  principle  of  Protestantism. 

60.  EpistoUe  p.  85,  269. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  m. 

61.  His  work  in  five  books,  De  Legibru  et  Consvetudinihus  Anglia^  written 
in  the  years  1256-59,  ranks  among  jurists,  not  only  as  the  earliest,  but  also  as  the 
foremost  scientific  treatment  of  English  law  in  the  middle  age.  Comp.  Karl 
Jttterbock's  Henricus  de  Bracton  und  sein  Verh&ltniss  zum  R&mischen  Recht. 
Berlin,  1862,  p.  40  f. 

61a.  PauH,  Grcschichte  von  England,  voL  III.,  pp.  713-724. 

62.  Rymer,  Foedera,  voL  I.,  p.  907  f.    Bated  Anagni,  27th  June  1299. 

63.  Rymer,  Foedera,  I.,  p.  928  f. 

64.  John  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments.     Lond.,  1870.    VoL  II.,  689  f. 

65.  The  Brief  is  printed  in  Walsingham's  Historia  Anglicana.  Ed.,  Riley,  1 863, 
I.,  259  f. 

66.  The  King's  reply  also  in  Walsingham,  I.,  255. 

67.  A  Statute  of  Provisors  of  Benefices  in  Ruffhead,  the  Statutes,  1786,  4to, 
pp.  260-64. 

68.  The  word  prcemunire  (instead  of  praemonere)  does  not  stand  in  the  text  of 
the  law  itself,  but  used  to  be  employed  in  the  writ  of  the  sheriffs  appointed  by  the 
law  to  issue  ;  vide  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  more  Ancient  Statutes.  Lon- 
doD,  1796,  4to,  p.  279. 

69.  In  Walsingham,  as  cited  above,  p.  258. 

70.  A  letter,  numbered  113,  in  VoL  xxiv.,  p.  1208,  of  the  Biblioth.  Maxima, 
P.P.,  from  Peter  de  Blois,  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  calling 
upon  him  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  by  Councils  and  severe 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I.  81 

Eenalties,  might  seem  to  prove  a  different  state  of  matters,  if  the  deecription  of  the 
eretic3  referred  to  were  a  little  more  exact.  These  are  manifestly  described  as 
CathaHy  but  as  to  their  doings  and  proceedings  nothing  definite  whatever  is  stated. 
It  is  possible  that  the  reference  may  be  to  imported  Catharism,  of  which  mention 
is  to  be  made  inunediately. 

71.  Chronicle  of  the  Augnistinian  Canon,  William  of  Newbury,  in  Yorkshire, 
+1208.  Hifitoria  Rerum  Anglicarum  Willelmi  Parvi,  ad  fidem  oodd.  MSS.,  rec. 
Lond.  1856.     8vo.,  Vol.  I.,  120  f. 

72.  Henry  of  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Chronica  de  eventibus  Angliae,  in  Twysden's  Historiae  Anglicae  Scriptores. 
Lond.,  1 652.     T.  IIL     CoL  241 8. 

73.  Petri  de  Pilichdorf  contra  sectam  Waldensium  tractatus  in  Biblioth.  Maxima 
Patrum,  Lyon  1677,  xxv.,  especially  c.  15,  p.  281.  Here  the  author's  drift  is  to 
show  to  the  Waldenses  a  number  of  **  peoples  and  races  and  tongues,"  where,  by 
God's  grace,  all  are  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  have  remained  utterly  untouched  by 
this  sect,  ubi  omnes  homines  aunt  immunes  a  tua  secta  penitus  conservati;  and 
among  these  he  mentions  England  first  of  all,  then  Flanders,  etc. 

74.  Flathe,  Geschichte  der  Vorlaufer  der  Reformation.     II.  p.  159  f.,  184,  196. 

75.  The  poem  is  printed  in  the  collection,  "  Political  poems  and  songs  relating 
to  English  History,"  ed.  Thomas  Wright,  Vol  I.,  pp.  231-219,  under  the  title  added 
by  the  editor.  Against  the  Lollards.  The  date  assigned  to  it,  1381,  I  cannot  for 
weighty  reasons  regard  as  correct.     In  the  seventh  strophe,  eays  the  author, 

0  terra  Jam  pestlfera, 

dudam  eras  paerpera 
omnia  sante  sclentie, 

haeresls  labe  libera, 
omni  errore  extera, 

ezsors  omnia  fallacite. 

76.  I  make  use  here  intentionally  of  the  words  of  Bollinger,  Kirche  und 
Kirchen,  Papsthum  und  Kirchenstaat     MUnchen,  1861,  xxx.  f. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  IV. 

77.  When  King  Leo  IV.  of  Lesser  Armenia  applied  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  for 
assistance  against  the  Saracens,  the  latter  replied,  in  1341,  that  before  he  could  do 
anything  for  this  object,  the  Armenians  must  renounce  their  many  errore.  A 
schedule  of  these  errors  was  appended  to  the  Brief,  extending  to  the  number  of  117. 
From  that  time  attention  was  directed  in  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  differences  in 
doctrine  and  usage  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Hence  the  subject  and  title  of 
liichard*8  work,  Dt  Erroribus  Armenorum. 

78.  Vid.  Dr.  Karl  Werner's  Geschichte  der  Apologet  und,  Polemisch.  Literatur 
der  Christl.  Theologie.  Schaffhausen,  1864.  III.,  409  f.  Comp.  Hefele's  Con- 
dliengeschichte,  IV.,  p.  569  f.,  p.  425  f. 

79.  Joh.  Bale,  Scriptorum  Britannicorum  Centurise,  p.  246. 

80.  Trialogus,  IV.,  c.  86.    Ed.  Lechler,  p.  575. 

81.  Defensorium  curatorum  contra  eos  qui  privilegiatos  se  dicunt,  printed  in 
Goldast's  Manarchia,  II.,  pp.  1392-1410,  with  a  better  text  in  Brown's  Appendix 
ad  Fasciculum  rerum  expetend,  etc.,  V.  II.,  pp.  466-486.  This  speech,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  print^  in  Lyons  as  early  as  1496,  and  in  Paris  in  1511,  along 
with  a  tract  in  reply  to  it,  to  be  mentioned  further  on ;  vid.  d'Argentr6  CoUectio 
judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus^  1-379. 

82.  Schwab,  Joh.  Gerson,  p.  459  f. 

83.  Unde  non  video,  qualiter  ista  opinio  de  observantia  mendicitatis  spontaneae 
fuerit  introducta,  nisi  ignorando  scripturam,  aut  fingcndo  earn  esse  Christt  vita  con- 
formem,  ut  per  ipsam  qucestus  amplior  haherttur  ;  vid.  Brown,  p.  486. 

86.  Brown's  Fasciculus,  etc.,  p.  466. 
85a.  Ibid.,  p.  468. 
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86.  Of  conrae,  the  Mendicmit  orders  thomselves,  as  a  deeply  interested  party, 
could  not  be  expected  to  ^ve  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
archbishop.  We  learn  from  the  History  of  the  Franciscans,  by  Lucas  Wadding, 
how  they  sought  to  explain  such  an  opposition  on  his  part.  The  archbishop,  it  was 
alleged,  had  set  his  heart  upon  getting  for  his  own  palace  an  ornament  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  conyent  of  the  Order,  and  when  Ihis  was  refused  him,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Armagh  had  taken  the  monks  and  their  rights  under  their  protec- 
tion, the  Archbi^op  conceived  a  malicious  feeling  against  them,  and  now  did  all 
he  could  to  increase  the  opposition  which  had  already  begun  to  be  stirred  up 
against  the  Order  in  England. — Annales  Minorum,  IV.,  p.  62. 

87.  His  name  is  written  Connovius  or  Chonoe.  The  piece  is  entitled  Drfen$io 
Rdigionii  MetUUcaiUium,  and  is  printed  in  Goldast*s  Monorchia,  pp.  1410-1444. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  V. 

88.  In  what  follows,  I  present  a  revision  of  my  Essay,  Do  Tohmas  Bradwar- 
dino  Conmientatio.    LipsisB,  1862-4. 

89.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  this  epithet  may  have  been  suggested  to 
his  admirers  by  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  profound^  e.  g.,  profwtdisiima  hate 
aby$nu.    De  Causa  Dei,  p.  808. 

90.  ThomsB  Bradwardini  Archiepiscopi  olim  Cantnariensis  De  Causa  Dei,  et  de 
Virtute  Causarum  libri  tres.  Lond.,  1618,  foL  Edited  by  Henry  Savile,  Head 
of  the  same  College  in  Oxford  (Merton)  where  Bradwardine  had  once  been  a  student 
and  fellow. 

91.  In  Germany,  Bchroeckfa,  it  is  true,  in  his  "  Kirchengeschichte,"  gave  a 
pretty  long  extract  from  the  '*  Causa  Dei,''  v.  34,  pp.  226-240.  But  from  his 
time  down  to  the  present  day,  if  I  am  not  quite  mistaken,  all  our  most  learned 
Church  historians  have  bestowed  little  attention  upon  the  work,  or  as  good  as  none 
at  aU.  Neander,  at  leasts  in  his  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,  has  passed  over  Bnulwardine  in  profound  silence ;  whUe  Gieseler,  though  he 
gives  several  important  passages  from  him  (Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeechichte, 
8  Edit,  II.,  p.  239),  has  entirely  misconceived  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
teaching ;  as  Baur  also  does,  in  his  "  Christliche  Dogmengeschichte,"  p.  265, 
2  Edit. 

92.  The  most  reliable  account  of  his  life  is  contained  in  Savile's  Preface  to  the 
"  Causa  Dei." 

93.  The  small  village  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Wales,  from  which  Thomas  took  his  second  name,  is  still  called  BradwaJ^iine. 

94.  De  Causa  Dei,  IIL,  c.  22. 

95.  Ingrata  vniki  gratia  displicebaL  The  word-play  here  cannot  be  imitated  in 
English. 

96.  De  Cauta  Dei,  Lib.  I.,  c.  35,  p.  808. — Pottea  vero  adkue  nondum  TkeohguB 
facias  auditor;  pradicto  argumento  vdvi  quodam  gratioi  radio  visUatus,  tub 
quadam  tenui  veritatis  imagine  vidAar  mihi  videre  a  longt  (i.  e.,  e  Umgviupuo)  gratiam 
Dei  omnia  bona  merita  prcecedentem  tempore  et  Mo/uro,  scilicet  gratam  Dei  vdunta* 
tern,  qui  prius  utroque  modo  vuU  merewtem  salvari  et  prius  naturaUter  operatur 
meritum  ^us  in  eo,  quam  ipse,  sieut  est  in  omnibus  motihus  primus  Motor  ;  unde  et  ei 
gratias  rrfero  qui  mihi  hanc  gratiam  gratis  dedit 

97.  In  proof  of  this,  I  point  to  the  fervent  prayer  with  which  Bradwardine 
towards  the  close  of  the  whole  work,  begins  Cap.  50  of  Book  III.,  p.  808.  He 
invokes  the  Redeemer  thus  : — "  G^K>d  Master, — Thou  my  only  Master,— my 
Master  and  Lord,  Thou  who  from  my  youth  up,  when  I  gave  myself  to  this  work 
by  Thy  impulse,  hast  taught  me  up  to  this  day  all  that  I  have  ever  learned  of  the 
truth,  and  all  that,  as  Thy  pen,  I  have  ever  written  of  it, — send  down  upon  me,  also 
now,  of  Thy  great  goodness.  Thy  light,  so  that  Thou  who  hast  led  me  into  the 
profoundest  of  depths,  mayst  also  lead  up  to  the  mountain-height  of  this  inacces- 
sible truth.  Thou  who  hast  brought  me  into  this  great  and  wide  sea,  bring 
me  also  into  the  haven.  Thou  who  hast  conducted  me  into  this  wide  and 
pathless  desert.  Thou  my  Guide,  and  Way,  and  End,  lead  me  also  unto  the  end. 
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Show  me,  I  pray  Thee,  Thou  moBt  learned  of  all  teachers,  show  to  Thy  little  child, 
who  knows  no  outlet  from  the  difficulty,  how  to  solve  Uie  knot  of  Thy  Word  so 
hardly  knit  .  .  .  But  now  I  thank  Thee,  serenest  Lord,  that  to  him  who 
asketli.  Thou  hast  given  ;  to  him  that  seeketh,  Thou  hast  shown  the  way  ;  and  to 
him  that  knocketh.  Thou  hast  opened  the  dour  of  piety,  the  door  of  clearness,  the 
door  of  truth.  For  now  when  Thou  liftest  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  Thy 
servant,  I  believe  I  see  the  right  understanding  of  Thy  word,"  etc.  In  one  place, 
after  he  bad  been  warmly  defending  Augustin  against  a  misinterpretation  of 
Peter  Lombard,  and  had  subjected  the  scholastic  to  a  somewhat  sharp  critique, 
maintaining  that  the  latter  interpretation  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  meaning  of 
that  Father  (Lib.  II.,  c  10,  p.  502),  he  is  almost  alarmed  at  his  own  boldness,  and 
pleads  in  excuse  for  himself  **  the  zeal  for  the  house  of  God.  and  catholic  truth, 
which  fills  him  with  a  vehement  ardour  against  the  error  of  the  Pelagians ;  for  it 
is  not  against  Lombard  himself  that  he  has  said  a  word,  but  against  his  error, 
because  it  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  false  teaching  of  Pelagius. 

98.  De  Causa  Dei,  I.,  a  38,  p.  819.     Compare  c.  39,  p.  347. 

99.  Ibid.  I.,  c.  43,  p.  392,  f. 

100.  Ibid.  I.,  c  35,  p.  311. — Pactut  ett  gratia  laudator ,  gratia  magnifieus  ae 
Mtrenuus  propugnator, 

101.  Ibid.  Bradwardine's  Preface,  p.  7  f.  Also  the  end  of  the  work.  III., 
c.  53,  p.  872  f. 

102.  Ibid.  p.  8. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  VI. 

103.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  eight  of  these.  MSS.,  from  ten  to  twelve 
in  the  different  libraries  of  Cambridge,  and  as  many  in  those  of  Oxford,  etc. 

104.  In  Walsingham*8  Bittoria  Anglicana,  under  the  year  1381.  £d.,  Biley, 
II.,  p.  33  f. 

105.  Comp.  Introduction  of  Pickering  to  his  edition  of  Pierce  Plowman. 
London,  1856, 1.,  xxviii  f . 

122.  E.g,  Vs.  1901  f.  The  command  of  God  to  Saul  in  his  war  with  the 
Amalekites,  to  put  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  death,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  is 
expressed  thus  : — 

"  Burnes  and  bestes, 
bren  hem  to  dethe, 
widwes  and  wy ves, 
women  and  children." 

123.  Walsingham,  Hiitoria  Anglicana,     Ed.,  Riley,  I.,  296. 

124.  Our  citations  are  from  the  newest  edition  of  the  poem,  1856,  by  Thomas 
Wright^  2  vols.  8vo.,  London.  This  is  properly  a  second  edition,  following  upon 
that  which  was  prepared  by  Pickering.  The  Introduction,  from  which  we  have 
derived  several  of  Uie  facts  mentioned  above,  was  drawn  up  by  Pickering,  after 
whose  death  Thomas  Wright,  the  well-known  historian  of  literature,  took  charge 
of  the  new  edition.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  two  different  editions  of  the 
Vision  appeared— the  first,  published  in  1550,  was  edited  by  Crowley,  and  went 
through  three  editions  in  a  single  year.  Crowley  belonged  to  that  estimable  class 
of  publishers  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  united  in  themselves  the  character  of 
the  scholar  and  author  with  that  of  printer  and  bookseller,  and  who  deserved  so 
well  of  literature.  The  other  edition,  which  appeared  in  1561,  was  also  published  in 
London  by  a  famous  printer,  Owen  Roger.  In  1813  Whitaker  published  an  edition 
of  the  book,  upon  the  authority  of  a  MS.  which  exhibits  a  peculiar  recension  of 
the  text. 

125.  Passus  XV.,  v.  10,  607  ;  10,  659.  The  poet  proceeds  upon  the  medieval 
tradition  of  the  Donation  of  Constantino.  Comp.  Dollinger,  the  Pope-Fables  of 
the  Middle  Age.  Munich,  1868,  p.  61.  Like  the  poet  of  our  "  Visions,"  Dante, 
in  the  "Inferno,"  canto  xix.,  v.  115,  curses  that  Donation  as  the  source  of  all  the 
avarice  and  simony  in  the  Church — 
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'*  A  hi  CotUntin,  dl  qoAoto  mal  fa  nmtre 
Noa  la  tiui  conversion,  ma  quella  dote, 
Ciie  de  te  pere  il  primo  ricco  patre !  '* 

The  legend  in  particular  of  the  angeFs  voice,  "Hodie  effusum  venenum  iji 
ecclesia,"  is  found  in  the  scholastic  diviii^s,  chroniclers,  and  poets  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     See  Dijllinger,  as  above. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  L,  BY  THE 
TRANSLATOR. 

(1.)  KiOHABD  FiTZRALPH,  Archbishop  of  Armagh — 

There  are  two  well  authenticated  facts  in  the  earlier  life  of  this  remarkable  prelate 
left  uumentioned  by  Professor  Lechler,  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  into  view. 
The  first  of  these  is  his  early  connection  with  Balliol  College,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  a  Fellow.  This  fact  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  following  passage  of 
Anthony  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oatford.  Having  stated  the  chief  provisions  of  the  original  statutes  of 
the  college — those  of  the  Lady  Devorguilla — he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "the  said 
statutes  were  for  divers  years  kept  inviolable,  yet  not  so  much  but  that  divers  of 
the  said  scholars,  about  forty  years  after,  having  raised  some  doubts  from  them, 
would  not  content  themselves  to  study  the  liberal  arts— only  such  that  were  per- 
formed in  the  schools  of  arts  by  artists  according  to  the  aptest  sense  of  the  statutes, 
but  also  would  ascend  to  higher  faculties,  though  prohibited  so  to  do  by  the  then 
extrinsic  masters  or  procurators  named  Robert  de  Leycester,  D.D.,  a  Minorite, 
and  Nicolas  de  Tingwyke,  Doctor  of  Physic  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  At  length, 
the  matter  being  controverted  among  them  a  considerable  time,  was  in  1325 
referred,  with  the  procurators'  consent,  to  two  doctors  and  two  masters  that  were 
formerly  fellows  of  this  house,  Drs.  Richard  de  Kamsale  and  Walter  de  Hock- 
stow,  who  then,  after  both  parties  were  heard,  decided  this  matter  in  the  C>ommon 
Hall  thus  :  That  no  Fellow  of  this  house,  whether  Master  or  Scholar,  learn  any 
Faculty,  or  give  his  mind  to  it,  either  in  full  term  or  vacation,  besides  the  libenad 
arts  that  by  artists  are  read  and  practised  in  the  School  of  Arts.'*  The  college 
incident  here  referred  to  occurred  only  about  ten  years  befon;  the  coming  of 
Wiclif  to  Oxford  and  his  probable  admission  to  Balliol,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  course  of  study  through  which  Wiclif  passecl  as 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  ( Vide  Additional  Note  to  Cap.  III. — 
Wiclif's  connection  with  Balliol  College.)  As  Fitzralph  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
enlightened  views,  which  were  considerably  in  advance  of  his  age,  his  connection 
with  Balliol  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  t-aken  along  with  Wiclif's 
in  its  second  quarter,  may  serve  to  suggest  that  Balliol,  then  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University,  was  also  one  of  the  most  free  and  liberal  in  its 
ideas  ;  and  probably,  too,  the  remarkable  impatience  of  divers  of  its  scholars  of 
being  limited  to  the  studies  usually  included  in  arts,  and  their  eager  desire  to  read 
in  "  the  higher  faculties,"  may  be  taken  to  indicate,  in  these  young  men,  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  intellectual  life  and  ardour.  The  archives  of  Balliol  con- 
tain a  brief  Latin  record  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  four  referees  to  whose 
decision  the  question  was  submitted,  and  a  full  transcript  of  this  record  is  given  in 
the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Riley  on  tiie  Balliol  Papers  to  the  Hoyal  Commission  on 
Historical  MSS.  This  interesting  document  will  be  found  below  in  the  Additional 
Notes  to  Chap.  XL,  note  5.  The  other  fact  in  the  career  of  Archbishop  Fitzralph 
remaining  to  be  mentioned  is  that  he,  as  well  as  Bradwardine,  was  for  some  time 
private  chaplain  to  the  famous  Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  con- 
secrated 19th  December  1333,  and  died  14th  April  1345.  This  bishop  was  the 
greatest  book-lover  and  collector  of  his  time,  and  wrote  a  work  on  his  favourite 
subject,  entitled  **  PkUobiblot."  His  library  was  one  of  the  choicest  in  England  ; 
and  passed,  after  his  death,  to  Durham  College,  in  Oxford.  His  name  comes 
into  connection  with  some  matters  of  Balliol  College  during  his  episcopate  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  these  matters  having  an  interesting  bearing  upon  the  early 
academic  life  of  Wiclif.     ( Vide  Additional  Note  to  Cap.  III.)     His  high  apprecia- 
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tion  of  two  such  men  as  Fitzralph  and  Bradwardine  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  his  own  spirit  and  bearing  on  the  great  Church -questions  of  the  time. 
For  the  fact  of  their  connection  with  him  as  his  chaplains,  see  Introduction  to 
Rejiitrnm  PcUatinum  Ihuielmense,  edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

(2.)  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman." 

Professor  Lechler's  numerous  quotations  from  Langland's  Poem,  only  a  few  of 
which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  for  English  readers,  are  all 
taken  from  the  text  of  the  two  editions  brought  out  by  Thomas  Wright  in  1842 
and  1856.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  here,  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers  who  would  like  to  look  farther  into  this  really  great  moral  and  religious 
allegory  of  the  age  of  Wiclif,  that  in  1867,  1869,  and  1873,  three  editions  oif  th^  ^ 
poem,  representing  the  three  distinct  forms  which  its  text  assumed  successively 
under  the  author^  own  hand,  were  brought  out  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  English  Text  Society.  This  work  of  Mr.  Skeat  is  charac- 
terised by  Professor  Henry  Morley,  in  his  "Library  of  English  Literature,"  as 
singularly  thorough.  He  publishes,  with  a  special  introduction,  each  of  its  three 
forms  separately,  as  obtained  from  a  collation  of  MSS.,  with  various  readings  and 
references  to  the  MSS.  containing  each  form.  A  fourth  section  is  assigned  to  the 
General  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  Besides  this  work  on  the  whole  Poem, 
Mr.  Skeat  has  contributed  to  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  the  first  seven  Passus 
of  "The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  by  VVilliam  Langland, 
according  to  the  version  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  about  A.D.  1377,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,"  as  an  aid  to  the  right  study  of  early  English  in 
colleges  and  schools,  and  also  as  a  guide  to  the  reading  of  the  whole  Poem  by 
those  to  whom  its  English,  without  such  help,  would  be  obscure."  Mr.  Skeat 's 
thorough  study  of  the  Poem  from  all  points  of  view  makes  him  our  chief  authority 
in  any  question  concerning  it. 

Professor  Morley  himself  has  given  a  long  and  Incid  analysis  of  the  whole  Poem, 
extending  to  twenty-five  pages  double-columned  in  the  second  department^f  his 
"Library  of  English  Literature"  (Cassell's),  devoted  to  the  literature  of  religion  ; 
and  his  Mgh  appreciation,  both  of  the  Poem  and  the  Poet,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  closing  paragraph  of  his  extremely  painstaking  account  : — *'  So  ends  the  vision, 
with  no  victory  attained,  a  world  at  war,  and  a  renewed  cry  for  the  grace  of  God  ; 
a  new  yearning  to  find  Christ,  and  bring  with  Him  the  day  when  wrongs  and  hatred 
are  no  more.  The  fourteenth  century  yielded  no  more  fervent  expression  of  the 
purest  Christian  labour  to  bring  man  to  God.  Langland  lays  fast  hold  of  all  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  reads  them  into  a  Divine  law  of  love  and  duty.  The  ideal  of 
a  Christian  life  shines  through  his  poem,  while  it  paints  with  homely  force  the  evils 
against  which  it  is  directed.  On  points  of  theology  he  never  disputes,  but  an  ill 
life  for  him  is  an  ill  life,  whether  in  Pope  or  peasant  He  is  a  Church  Reformer 
in  the  truest  sense,  seekinc^  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  clergy  by  amendment  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  are  untrue  to  their  holy  calling. *' 

It  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  so  hearty  a  sympathy  with  aims  so  evangelical  and 
holy  as  those  of  '*  Piers  Ploughman,"  in  a  literary  critic  of  our  time  of  such  mark 
ae  Professor  Morley.  Nor  can  we  deny  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  up  again  into  view,  side -by -side  with  the  appreciations  of  a  German 
scholar  and  divine  who  has  so  much  sympathy  with  Wiclif  and  all  his  English 
precursors  as  our  learned  author,  the  noble  words  in  which  the  illustrious  historian 
of  Latin  Christianity  has  put  on  record  his  estimate  of  the  author  of  Piers  Plow- 
man^s  vision : — "The  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  religion,  of  the  language, 
of  the  social  and  political  notions,  of  the  English  character,  of  the  condition  of 
the  passions  and  feelings  of  moral  and  provincial  England,  commences,  and  with 
Chaucer  and  Wiclif  completes  the  revelation  of  this  transition  period,  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Throughout  its  institutions,  language,  religious  sentiment,  Teutonism 
is  now  holding  its  first  initiating  stniggle  with  Latin  Christianity.  In  Chaucer  is 
heard  a  voice  from  the  court,  from  the  castle,  from  the  city,  from  universal  Eng- 
land. In  Wiclif  is  heard  a  voice  from  the  University,  from  the  seat  of  theology 
and  scholastic  philosophy,  from  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  hierarchy — a  voice 
of  revolt  and  defiance,  taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  pulpit  throughout  the  Ian  I 
against  the  sacerdotal  domination.      In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  is  heard  a 
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voice  from  the  wild  Mftlvem  hills,  the  voice,  it  ehould  seem,  of  an  humble  parson, 
a  secular  priest.  He  has  passed  some  years  in  London,  but  his  home,  his  heart,  is 
among  the  poor  rural  population  of  central  mercantile  England.  .  .  .  The 
visionary  is  no  disciple,  no  precursor  of  Wiclif  in  his  broader  religious  views.  The 
Loller  of  Piers  Plowman  is  no  Lollard — he  implies  the  name  as  a  term  of  reproach 
for  a  lazy,  indolent  vagrant.  The  poet  is  no  dreamy  speculative  theologian — he 
acquiesces,  seemingly  with  unquestioning  faith,  in  the  Creed  and  in  the  usages  of  the 
Church.  It  is  in  his  intense,  absorbing,  moral  feeling  that  he  is  beyond  his  age. 
With  him  outward  observances  are  but  hollow  shows,  mockeries,  hypocrisies,  wi^- 
out  the  inward  power  of  religion.  It  is  not  so  much  in  his  keen,  cutting  satire  on 
all  matters  of  the  Church,  as  his  solemn  installation  of  Reason  and  Conscience  as 
the  guides  of  the  self-directed  soul,  that  he  is  breaking  the  yoke  of  sacerdotal 
domination.  In  his  constant  appeal  to  the  plainest,  simplest,  scriptural  truths 
as  in  themselves  the  whole  of  religion,  he  is  a  stem  Reformer.  The  sad,  serious 
satirist,  in  his  contemplation  of  the  world  around  him,  the  wealth  of  the  world  and 
the  woe,  sees  no  hope  but  in  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which,  if  the  hierarchy  shall 
subsist,  it  shall  subsist  in  a  form,  with  power,  in  a  spirit  totally  opposite  to  that 
which  now  rules  mankind.  .  .  .  The  poet  who  could  addr^  such  opinions,! 
though  wrapt  up  in  prudent  aUegory,  to  the  popular  ear,  to  the  ear  of  the 
peasantry  of  England  ;  the  people  who  could  listen  with  delight  to  such  strains, 
were  far  advanced  towards  a  revolt  from  Latin  Christianity.  Truth,  true  religion 
was  not  to  be  found  with,  it  was  not  known  by  Pope,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Clergy, 
Monks,  Friars.  It  was  to  be  sought  by  man  himself,  by  the  individual  man,  by 
the  poorest  man,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  Reason,  Conscience,  and  the  Grace  of 
God  vouchsafed  directly,  i|nt.  f.hrnyg}i  Any  intermftdJAte  human  being  or  even  sacra- 
ment^ to  the  self-direcling  soul.  If  it  yer  respected  all  existing  doctrines,  it 
respected  them  not  as  resting  on  traditional  or  sacerdotal  authority.  There  is  a 
majiifest  appeal  throughout,  an  unconscious  installation  of  Scripture  alone,  as  the 
ultimate  judge.  The  test  of  everything  is  a  moral  and  purely  religious  one — its 
agreement  with  holiness  and  charity." — (Dean  Milman'$  HUtory  of  Latin 
Chrutianily,  zvl,  p.  586.     Ed.  1855.) 
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wicuf's  youth  and  student  life. 
Section  L — Birth-place  and  Family. 

WE  are  always  more  accurately  informed  of  Wiclifs 
birth-place  than  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  we  owe 
this  information  to  a  learned  man  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
John  Leland,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  English 
antiquarians.^ 

In  his  Itineraiy  he  has  inserted  a  notice  of  Wiclif's 
birth-place,  which,  though  only  obtained  from  hearsay,  yet 
as  the  earliest,  and  recorded  only  about  150  years  after  the 
great  man's  death,  must  always  be  regarded  as  of  high 
authority.  Leland's  remark  runs  as  follows : — "  It  is  reported 
that  John  Wiclif,  the  heretic,  was  bom  at  Spresswell,  a  small 
village  a  good  mile  off  from  Richmond."  * 

Tms  notice,  it  is  true,  has  its  difficulties.  The  first  is, 
that  Leland  himself  appears  to  contradict  his  present  state- 
ment in  another  of  his  works,  for  he  says  in  his  Collections  in 
mentioning  "  Wiyclif "  in  the  county  of  York,  that  "  Wiyclif '* 
the  heretic  sprang  from  that  place.*  These  two  statements 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  contradict  each  other,  and  yet,  when 
looked  at  more  narrowly,  they  are  easily  reconciled ;  for  in  the 
first^named  work  Leland  is  speaking  of  Wiclifs  birth-place 
proper ;  while,  in  the  other,  he  is  rather  making  mention  ot 
the  seat  of  his  family.  But  there  is  a  more  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Richmond,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  no 
village  of  the  name  of  Spresswell  has  ever,  by  the  most 
reliable  accounts,  been  known  to  exist.  This  fact  has  given 
rise  to  various  conjectures,  e.g.,  that  Leland,  in  the  course 
of  his  inquiries,  had  heard  of  a  place  called  Hipswell  or 
Ipswell,  and  had  mistaken  its  name  for  Spresswell,  or  that 
Spresswell  may  have  been  the  name  of  some  manor-house 
or  estate  of  the  Wiclifs.  It  was  also  thought  by  some 
that  Leland  could  not  have  personally  travelled  through 
that  district  of  the  county;  for,  in  giving  its  topography, 
he  has  fallen  into  many  mistakes.^ 

But  very  recently  Leland's  credit  for  accuracy   on   this 
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point  has  been  redeemed,  and  his  account  has  receiv^ed  a 
confirmation  which  sets  the  subject  itself  in  the  clearest 
light.  The  same  scholar,  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan,  who,  since 
1828,  has  rendered  important  services  to  the  history  of 
Wiclif,  has,  by  means  of  correspondence  with  other  scholars 
in  the  north  of  England,  established  the  following  facts : — 

Not  far  from  the  River  Tees,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  county  of 
Durham,  there  was  formerly  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Richmond,  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  existing  Richmond, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  old  topogi*aphical  maps  under 
the  name  of  Old  Richmond. 

About  an  English  mile  off  from  Old  Richmond,  there  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  close  to  the 
Tees,  a  small  village  or  hamlet  called  Spresswell  or  Spess- 
well.  An  old  chapel  also  stood  there,  in  which  were 
married  the  grandparents  of  an  individual  living  in  that 
neighbourhood,  who  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  infor- 
mation. These  were,  however,  the  last  pair  married  in  the 
chapel,  for  it  fell  down  soon  after,  and  now  the  plough 
passes  over  the  spot  where  it  stood.^ 

Only  half  a  mile  from  Spresswell  lies  the  small  parish 
of  Wycliffe,^  the  church  of  which  still  stands  on  the  level 
bank  of  the  Tees,  without  tower,  and  in  part  grown  over 
with  ivy.  Upon  a  high  bank,  not  far  from  the  little  church, 
is  a  manor-house,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Wycliffe  of  Wychffe.     From  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 

aaeror  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
lis  family  were  lords  of  the  manor  and  patrons  of  the  parish 
chm-ch.  In  1606  the  estate  passed,  by  marriage  of  the 
heiress,  to  the  family  of  Tunstall.  Another  branch  of  the 
family,  however,  carried  on  the  name,  and  only  about 
sixty-four  years  ago  the  last  representative  of  the  family, 
Francis  Wycliffe,  died  at  Barnard  Castle,  on  Tees.  The 
tradition  both  of  the  locality  and  the  Wyeliffes  of  Wycliffe 
has  always  been,  that  it  was  from  this  family  that  the 
celebrated  forerunner  of  the  Reformation  sprang. 

It  no  longer,  then,  admits  of  a  doubt  that  Wiclif  was 
born  at  Spresswell,  not  far  from  Old  Richmond.  His  birth- 
place belongs  to  the  district  which,  though  not  a  county 
itself,  but  only  part  of  one,  is  commonly  called  Richmond- 
shire,  forming  the  north-western  portion  of  the  great 
county  of  York,  or,  more  exactly,  the  western  district  of 
the  North  Riding,  a  hilly,  rocky  highland,  with  valleys  and 
slopes  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  valley  of  Tees  in  par- 
ticular, and  especially  that  part  of  it  where  Spresswell  was 
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situated,  is  described  as  a  region  of  great  and  various 
beauty,  and  presenting  landscape  scenery  of  equal  grandeur 
and  softness.® 

It  was  a  country  of  strongly  marked  character  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  Wiclif  rested  in  his  childhood  and  boyish 
years;  but  we  should  lose  ourselves  in  the  domain  of 
poetry  if  we  endeavoured  to  paint  the  kind  of  influence  which 
was  rained  upon  Wiclifs  development  by  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  region  in  which  ne  was  born  and  grew  up. 
We  have  a  surer  foothold  for  the  history  of  the  man  m 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  population  of  those  northern 
counties  of  England.  In  Yorkshire  especially,  though  also 
in  other  counties  of  the  north,  as  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, jand  Cumberland,  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  main- 
tained itself  with  greater  purity,  tenacity,  and  -force,  than  in 
the  south  of  England.  In  the  centuries  next  succeeding  the 
Norman  invasion,  much  more  of  the  old  English  nature  con- 
tinued to  keep  its  hold  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  than 
in  the  midland  and  southern  counties.®  It  is  said  that  there 
are  still  families  there  at  the  present  day,  who  have  remained 
in  uninterrupted  possession  of  their  estates  from  the  time  of 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  almost  even  from  the  period  of 
the  Saxon  immigration;  these  old  Saxon  families,  it  is  added, 
belonging  not  to  the  higher  but  the  lower  nobility,  those 
who  are  called  "  the  gentry,"  in  distinction  from  the  nobility. 
The  country  people  at  the  present  day,  in  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire,  and  most  of  all  in  the  remote  dales  of  the 
interior,  still  speak  an  ancient  dialect,  which,  like  the 
Scottish  tongue,  bears  an  unmistakeable  German  impress. 
The  whole  nature  of  the  Yorkshire  people  has  an  antique 
cast  about  it.  In  the  rest  of  England,  the  Yorkshireman 
passes  for  a  robust,  stout-hearted,  and  honest  man — who 
IS  every  inch  a  man. 

It  was  from  the  bosom  of  this  tenacious  old  Saxon  people 
that  Wiclif  sprang ;  and  the  more  it  holds  true  that  it  was 
precisely  the  German  element  of  the  English  population 
which  formed  the  strength  of  the  national  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  more  full  of  importance,  unques- 
tionably, is  the  circumstance  that  a  man  like  Wiclif,  who 
rendered,  in  particular,  such  important  services  to  the 
development  of  the  English  language,  should  have  be- 
longed to  a  province  and  people  who  had  always  been 
distinguished  oy  faithful  and  persistent  adherence  to  old 
Saxon  nature  and  ways.  And  it  appears  that  the  family 
of  Wiclif  belonged  precisely  to  those  families  of  the  lower 
nobility  in  Yorkshire  who  have  persistently  preserved  for 
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centuries,  not  only  their  estates,  but  also  the  characteristics 
of  their  Saxon  descent. 

The  family  of  the  Wiclifs  must  at  one  time  have  been 
numerous,  and  of  many  branches ;  for  documents  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  give  information  of 
different  men  of  this  name.*^  In  1368  we  find  mention  of 
Robert  of  Wycliffe,  as  priest  of  a  chapel  in  Cleveland,  in 
the  diocese  of  York,  probably  the  same  priest  who,  in  1362, 
was  made  parish  priest  of  Wycliffe,  and  in  1363  made  an 
exchange  of  this  office  for  another.  Besides  him,  we  know, 
from  church  documents,  of  another  priest  of  the  same 
period,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  our  Reformer,  written 
"  John  Wycclyve,"  who,  on  21st  Jhly  1361,  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  Mayfield  by  Archbishop  Islip,  that  being 
an  estate  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  remained  priest 
there  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  1380  was  made 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Horsted  Kaynes,  where  he  died  in 
1383,  one  year  before  his  more  illustrious  namesake.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  below,  to  return  to  this  second  John 
Wycclyve.^^ 

It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  family  of  the 
Wiclifs,  after  the  death  of  their  most  celebrated  member, 
and  in  particular  from  the  Reformation  d^wn  to  their 
extinction,  was  always  distinguished  for  special  fidelity 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  1423,  a  certain  Robert  Wyclif, 
parish  priest  of  Rudby,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  made  a 
will  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  testator 
was  very  far  from  sharing  the  views  of  John  Wiclif.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  document  he  commends  his  soul 
to  "  Almightv  God,  to  Saint  Mary,  and  to  all  Saints ; "  he 
passes  over  the  Redeemer  in  entire  silence ;  he  makes  more 
than  one  provision  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  souls ;  and 
he  leaves  several  legacies  in  favour  of  nuns  and  Mendicant 
monks,  etc.  From  the  circumstance. that  such  soul  masses 
are  to  be  said,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  the  souls  of 
his  father,  mother,  and  all  his  benefactors,  it  is  plain  that 
the  parents  of  the  testator  must  also  have  been  strict 
Romanists.  Amon^  the  four  churches,  for  the  repair  of 
each  of  which  he  left  forty  shillings,  is  named  the  church 
of  "  Wyclyf,"  and  to  the  poor  of  the  same  parish  is  also 
left  a  sum  of  forty  shillings.  These  two  latter  dispositions 
are  unquestionable  indications  that  the  test«,tor  was  con- 
nected by  birth  with  that  locality." 

It  looks  as  if  Wiclifs  family,  feeling  themselves  exposed 
to  danger  by  his  keen  assault  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
had  become  all  the  more  devoted  to  the  Papacy  on  that 
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account.  At  all  events,  even  after  the  English  Reformation, 
the  Wiclifs  remained  Roman  Catholic,  and  along  with  them 
about  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village — a  division  ^ 
which  still  continues  at  the  present  day.  The  old  church 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tees  belongs  to  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment, while  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Wycliffe 
repair  to  a  chapel  built  at  the  side  of  the  manor  house  on 
the  neighbouring  height. 

Touching  the  date  of  Wiclifs  birth,^*  no  direct  docu- 
mentary information  has  come  down  to  us.  John  Lewis  ^ 
was  the  finst  who  fixed  upon  the  year  1324 ;  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  this  date  by  the  great  majority  of- 
writers  without  further  inquiry,  although  he  never  makes 
even  an  attempt  to  produce  documentaiy  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  But  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  pro-  j 
ceeded  upon  the  fact  that  when  Wiclif  died  at  the  end  ' 
of  1384,  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  sixty,  and  counting  I 
back  from  that  year,  he  arrived  at  1324  as  the  approxi- 
mate year  of  his  birth  .^*  But  we  have  no  voucher  for  the 
fact  that  Wiclif  at  his  death  was  exactly  sixty  years  of 
age.  Younger  than  that  he  could  hardly  have  been,  but 
'he  might  easily  have  been  older.  We  know  that  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  as  he  afterwards  died  from  a 
repetiticm  of  the  shock.  If  we  assume  that  1324  was  his 
birth-year,  he  must  have  had  a  stroke  at  fifty-eight,  a 
comparatively  early  a^e;  whereas  all  the  notices  which 
we  have  of  his  latest  life  are  far  from  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  his  vigour  had  been  broken  at  an  unusually 
early  period.  This  circumstance  taken  alone  makes  it 
probable,  that  when  Wiclif  died  he  had  reached  a  more 
advanced  age  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  was,  at  least, 
well  on  towards  seventy.  Add  to  this,  that  some  expres- 
sions in  his  writings,  where  he  speaks  of  his  earlier  years, 
when  taken  without  bias,  naturally  produce  the  impression 
that  the  man  who  could  so  express  himself  must  have 
been  pretty  well  advanced  in  life.  Thus,  he  says  in  one 
of  his  Saints'  Day  sermons, — "When  I  was  still  young, 
and  addicted  myself  .to  a  great  variety  of  favourite  pur- 
suits, I  made  extensive  collections  from  manuals  on  optics, 
on  the  properties  of  light,"  etc.  That  does  not  sound  as 
if  we  should  take  the  speaker  for  a  man  of  only  fifty- 
four  or  fifty-six  years,  but  rather  for  a  man  considerably 
older ;  and  as  those  sermons,  by  sure  marks,  could  not 
have  been  delivered  later  than  1380,  and  not  earlier  than 
1378,  Wiclif  could  not  have  been  more   than   from  fifty- 
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four  to  fifty -SIX  years  of  age,  if  the  common  date  of  his 
birth  is  correct.  All  these  indications  make  it  appear 
probable,  in  our  view,  that  when  Wiclif  died  he  must 
have  been  considerably  older  than  is  usually  supposed. 
He  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  born  at  least  several 
years  earlier  than  1324;  but  we  have  no  positive  data 
for  fixing  with  precision  that  earUer  date. 

Section  II. —  Wiclif  a  Course  of  Study.  ^f" 

We  have  as  little  historical  information  on  the  subject 
of  Wiclif 's  earliest  education  as  on  that  of  his  birth-year; 
and  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  fill  up  this 
blank  with  the  suggestions  of  our  own  fancy.  But  so 
much  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  in  the 
years  of  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  he  grew  up 
vigorously  into  the  old  Saxon  pith  of  the  family  stem 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  whole  people  among 
whom  he  was  brought  up.  No  doubt,  also,  the  historical 
recollections  and  folk  -  traditions  which  lived  among  the 
population  of  Yorkshire,  especially  in  their  connection  with 
certain  localities,  had  very  early  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  susceptible  soul  of  the  boy,  and  become  all  his  own. 
For  I  find  the  writings  of  WicUf  so  full  of  allusions  and 
reminiscences  of  the  early  times  of  his  fatherland,  as  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  been 
familiar  with  patriotic  scenes  and  pictures.  The  boy,  no 
doubt,  received  the  first  elements  of  instruction  at  the  hand 
of  some  member  of  the  clergy.  Probably  the  parish  priest 
of  Wycliffe  was  his  first  teacher,  and  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  grammar ;  and  doubtless,  too,  the 
youth,  who  must  from  childhood  have  had  a  lively  and 
inquisitive  genius,  spent  his  whole  time  at  home  till  he 
removed  to  Oxford.  For  as  yet  there  were  no  schools 
in  existence  to  prepare  youth  for  the  universities,  except 
the  cloister  and  cathedi*al  schools.  The  universities  them- 
selves had  rather  the  character  of  Latin  schools  and  gym- 
nasia than  universities  proper ;  at  least  a  multitude,  not 
only  of  growing  young  men,  but  even  of  mere  boys,  were 
to  be  found  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  not  as 
the  pupils  of  schools  collateral  to  the  university,  but  as 
proper  members  of  the  university  itself.  AVe  know,  e.g., 
from  the  loud  complaints  of  Richard  Fitzralph,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  that  many  young  people  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  were  already  considered  to  be  members  of 
the  university.      The  importance  of  the  imiversities  in  the 
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middle  ages  was  a  great  deal  more  comprehensive  than  in 
modern  times.  While  the  universities  of  the  present  day,  at 
least  on  the  Continent,  are  essentially  of  use  only  to  young 
men  above  eighteen  in  acquiring  for  several  years  the  higher 
education, — whereas  gi-own-up  men  ordinarily  belong  to  the 
academic  body  only  as  teachers  or  officials,  and  in  compara- 
tively small  numbers, — the  mediaeval  universities  included  in 
their  structure  an  additional  storey,  so  to  speak,  both  above 
and  below — an  vipper  storey,  what  we  might  call  an  aca- 
demy in  the  nar|:ow  sense  —  and  a  lower  storey,  a  species 
of  grammar  school  and  gymnasium.  .  As  to  the  former,  the 
number  of  grown-up  men  who  belonged  to  the  mediaeval 
universities,  not  exclusively  as  teachers  of  the  student  youth, 
but  in  the  general  character  of  men  of  learning,  and  as  full 
members  of  the  self-goveraing  corporation  (Magistri  Re- 
gentes)  was  very  large  and  important.  The  English  uni- 
versities are  now  the  only  ones  in  Europe  which  have 
preserved  this  feature  to  a  great  degree  unimpaired,  in  the 
fellows  of  colleges,  whose  numbers  are  considerable.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  lower  storey,  the  mediaeval  universities 
included  a  multitude  of  young  people  who  were  not  as  yet 
out  of  boyhood,  and  who  for  the  present  could  only  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  preparatory  learned  training.  This  latter 
circumstance  must  especially  be  kept  in  view,  when  we 
meet  occasionally  with  statistical  notices  of  the  attend- 
ance at  universities  like  Oxford,  which  astonish  us  by  their 
enormous  figures. 

In  view  of  this  last  fact,  it  would  be  in  itself  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Wiclif  might  have  gone  to  Oxford  even  as  a 
boy.  But  it  is  not  probable,  notwithstanding.  For  his 
home,  close  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  was 
8o  far  distant  firora  the  University  that  the  journey,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  must  have  been  an  affair  of  no  incon- 
siderable time  and  fatigue  and  even  danger.  Prudent  and 
conscientious  parents  would  hardly  be  able  to  bring  them- 
selves to  the  resolution  of  sending  a  son  upon  such  a 
journey  before  his  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year;  indeed,  to 
let  him  pass  away  for  ever  (for  this  was  necessarily  involved 
in  it)  from  their  parental  oversight.^'  It  is  more  probable 
that  Wiclif  was  already  a  youth  at  least  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  old  when  he  went  to  Oxford.  Positive  testi- 
monies as  to  the  exact  date  are  wholly  wanting,  but  assuming 
that  he  was  bom  in  1320,  and  that  he  did  not  repair  to  the 
Universitv  before  his  fifteenth  year,  we  would  be  brought  to 
1335  as  the  approximate  year. 

At  that   time,  of  the   twenty  colleges   and  more   which 
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exist  to-day  in  Oxford,  there  were  five  already  founded, 
viz.,  MertoN  founded  in  1274 ;  Balliol,  1260-82 ;  Exeter, 
1314;  Oriel,  1324;  and  University  College,  1332.  These 
foundations  were  originally  designed  purely  for  the  support 
of  poor  scholars,  who  lived  under  the  oversight  of  a  Presi- 
dent, according  to  a  domestic  order  fixed  by  the  Statutes 
of  the  Founders.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  they 
became,  in  addition  to  this,  boarding-houses  for  students 
in  good  circumstances.  Queen's  College  was  not  erected 
before  1340.  It  took  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  contributed  towards 
its  foundation.  The  proper  founder,  however,  was  Sir 
Robert  Egglesfield,  one  of  her  court  chaplains.  It  has 
been  commonly  accepted  as  a  fact  that  when  Wiclif 
went  to  Oxford  he  was  immediately  entered  at  Queen's 
College.  This  he  could  only  have  done  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  University  till  the 
year  1340.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  an  earlier 
date  for  that  incident  is  more  probable.  Apart  from 
this  chronological  consideration,  there  is  a  want  of 
all  sure  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  Wiclif  entered 
into  any  conection  with  Queen's  College  at  so  early  a 
date.  The  oldest  records  of  the  College  go  no  farther 
back  than  the  year  1347  ;  and  the  name  of  Wiclif  does 
not  occur  in  them  earUer  than  1363;  and  even  then  he 
appears  not  properly  as  a  member  of  the  College,  but 
only  as  a  renter  of  some  chambers  in  its  buildings  ;^®  a 
relation  to  it  which  appears  to  have  continued  for  nearly 
twenty  years — down  to  the  time  when  Wiclif s  connection 
with  the  University  as  a  corporation  entirely  ceased. 

If  the  question  thus  recurs,  into  what  college  Wiclif  was 
received  when  he  first  came  to  Oxford,  we  must  fairly  confess 
it  is  one  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  documentary  evi- 
dence we  are  unable  to  supply  any  distinct  or  confident 
answer.  We  know  that  in  the  course  of  years  he  became  a 
member,  and  sometimes  head  of  several  colleges  or  halls. 
Mertou  and  Balliol,  in  particular,  are  named  in  this  con- 
nection, to  say  nothing  at  present  of  a  third  hall  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  But  all  the  notices  we 
have  of  this  kind  relate  to  a  later  period — not  to  Wiclif  as  a 
young  scholar,  but' to  his  mature  years.  If  mere  conjectures 
might  be  allowed,  nothing  would  appear  to  us  more  pro- 
bable than  that  he  must  have  been  entered  at  Balliol  on  his 
first  coming  to  the  University.  For  this  college  owed  its 
foundation  (1260-82)  to  the  noble  family  of  Balliol  of  Barnard 
Castle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  not  more  than  five 
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miles  from  Spresswell,  Wiclifs  birth-place;  and  that  there 
existed  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  the  Wiclif  family 
and  Balliol  College,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  two 
men,  who  were  presented  to  the  parish  of  WycliflFe,  by  John 
Wycliffe  of  Wvcliffe,  as  patron,  in  1361  and  1369,  were  mem- 
bers of  Balliol  College — the  one  William  Wycliffe,  a  fellow, 
and  the  other  John  Hugate,  then  Master  of  the  coUege.^® 

But  here  we  must  confess  we  are  only  hinting  at  a  possi- 
bility which,  however,  will  be  raised  to  a  probability  in 
an  investigation  which  we  shall  have  to  enter  into  at  a 
subsequent  stage. 

But  if  the  college  into  which  Wiclif  entered  as  a  scholar, 
does  not  admit  of  being  determined  .with  certainty,  there  is 
none  the  less  certainty,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the 
"nation"  in  the  University,  to  which  from  the  first  he 
belonged.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  universities  of  the 
middle  ages  divided  themselves  into  "  nations,"  according  to 
the- countries  and  provinces,  sometimes  even  the  races,  to 
which  their  members  belonged.  Thus,  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  from  a  very  early  period,  there  were  four  nations — 
the  French,  the  English  (at  a  later  period  called  German), 
the  Picard,  and  the  Nonnan.  The  University  of  Prague  had, 
in  like  manner,  from  its  foimdation,  four  nations — ^the 
Bohemian,  Bavarian,  PoUsh,  and  Saxon.  In  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  the  division  with  which  it  started  at  its  founda- 
tion in  1409  as  a  colony  from  the  University  of  Prague,  into 
the  Meissnian,  Saxon,  Bavarian,  and  Polish  nations,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  year  1830 ;  ^  and  even  at  the  present 
day  this  ancient  arrangement  continues  to  be  of  practical 
moment  in  many  respects,  in  relation,  e,g.y  to  particular 
endowments.  It  was  the  same  with  the  English  Univer- 
sities in  the  middle  ages,  but  in  Oxford  there  were  only  two 
such  "nations,*'  the  northern  and  the  southern  {Boreale8 
and  Australes).  The  ^first  included  the  Scots,  the  second 
the  Irish  ana  Welsh.  Each  nation,  as  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Continent,  had  its  own  self-chosen  president 
and  representative,  with  the  title  of  Procurator  (hence 
Proctor). 

That  Wiclif  must  have  joined  himself  to  the  northern 
"  nation,"  might  of  course  be  presumed ;  but  there  is  express 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Borealis,^^  And  this  is 
not  without  importance,  inasmuch  as  this  "nation"  in 
Oxford,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  chief  re- 
presentative, not  only  of  the  Saxon  or  pure  Germanic 
folk-character,  but  also  of  the  principle  of  the  national 
autonomy.    But  this  connection  of  Wichf  with  the  "  northern 
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nation "  had  a  double  effect.  It  had,  first  of  all,  a  deter- 
minative influence  upon  Wiclifs  own  spirit  and  mental 
development;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  Wiclif  had 
taken  up  an  independent  position,  and  began  to  work  upon 
other  minds,  he  found  within  the  University,  in  this  nation 
of  the  Boreales,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men  of  kindred 
blood  and  spirit  to  his  own,  to  form  the  kernel  of  a  self- 
inclusive  circle— of  a  party. 

And  now,  as  respects  the  studies  of  Wichf  in  the  years  of 
his  scholar-life,  the  sources  here  also  fail  of  giving  us  as  full 
information  as  we  could  have  wished.  We  are  especially 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  men  who  were  his  teachers.  It 
would  have  been  of  great  importance  to  know  whether  he 
was  personally  a  hearer  of  Thomas  Bradwardine  and  of 
Richard  Fitzralph.  The  latter  point  is  quite  possible,  so 
far  as  date  is  concerned,  as  Richard  was,  in  1340  and  following 
years,  still  resident  in  Oxford  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  was  still,  without  doubt,  delivering  theological 
lectures ;  for  it  was  not  till  1347  that  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether,  at  the  time  when  Wiclif  was  a  student,  Thomas 
Bradwardine  was  still  in  Oxford,  and  was  not  rather  already 
in  France,  in  the  train  of  Edward  III.,  as  a  military  chaplain. 
Wichf,  indeed,  more  than  once  makes  mention  in  his  writings 
of  the  doctor  profundus,  but  he  does  this  in  a  way  which  ■ 
decidedly  leads  us  to  infer  only  a  knowledge  and  use  of  his 
writings,  not  a  personal  acquaintance  with  himself. 

But  if  we  are  left  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  AViclifs 
principal  teachers,  we  are  not  altogether  without  light  on  - 
the  question  as  to  what  he  studied  and  how.  The  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  at  the  present  day  of  the  character 
of  the  mediaeval  universities  and  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy is  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  us  some  insight  into 
these  points.  For  one  thing,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
more  the  middle  ages  made  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  tongue 
(not,  it  is  true,  in  its  classical  form)  as  their  exclusive 
scientific  organ,  they  were  all  the  less  familiar  with  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  It  may,  with  full  warrant,  be 
maintained,  that  the  scholastic  philosophers  and  divines  were, 
as  a  rule,  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  attained  to  any  knowledge 
they  had  of  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  and  classical 
literature  of  the  Greek  tongue,  only  by  means  of  Latin  trans- 
lations; and,  in  part,  only  by  the  medium  of  Latin  tradition. 
Men  like  Roger  Bacon,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  ^ 
Greek,  are  rare  exceptions  to  that  rule.22  It  was  only  in 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that,  as  a  consequence  of_ 
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certain  well-known  events,  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  was  diffused.  But  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Greek  Bcholars  and  teachers  like 
Erasmus  and  Philip  Melancthon  were  rare  enough.  Mani- 
feetly  the  re-rising  of  the  sun  of  Hellenic  speech  and  culture 
on  the  horizon  of  western  Europe,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  advent  of  the  modem  epoch ;  as  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  and 
of  any  direct  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  was  one 
of  the  most  essential  momenta  which  conditioned  the  one- 
sidedness  and  narrowness  of  mediaBval  science. 

This  want,  in  point  of  fact,  we  recognise  also  in  Wiclif. 
His  writings  supply  manifold  proofs  of  his  total  ignorance 
of  Greek.  This  is  shown,  not  only  by  very  frequent  mistakes 
in  the  writing  of  Greek  proper  names  and  other  words,  the 
blame  of  which,  it  might  well  be  thought,  lay  at  the  door  of 
the  copyists,  not  of  the  author  himself,  but  also  by  the 
etvmological  explanations  of  Greek  terms  which  Wiclif  not 
seldom  mtroduces,  which  for  the  most  part  are  beside  the 
mark,  and  erroneous.^^  He  is  always  more  successful  when 
on  questions  which  pre-suppose  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  he 
leans  on  the  authority  of  others,  as,  e.g.,  on  Jerome,  as 
lin^arum  peritissimus^  De  Civili  Dominio  iii.,  c.  11.  When 
Wiclif  quotes  a  Greek  writer,  it  is  his  custom,  quite  frankly, 
to  ^ve,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  Latin  source  from 
which  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  work.  In 
short,  it  is  qidte  plain  that  in  all  cases  he  looked  at  the 
Greeks  only  through  Latin  spectacles.  But  this  defect  was, 
no  doubt,  entirely  owing  to  the  education  which  Wiclif  had 
received  in  his  youth,  especially  as  a  scholar  in  Oxford. 
If  there  had  been  any  possibility  at  that  time  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  University,  Wiclif  was  just  the 
man  "who  would  certainly  not  have  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aci^uiring  it.  For  how  ardently  he  thirsted  after 
truth,  and  with  what  unwearied  industry  he  sought  to  obtain 
a  many  sided  culture  for  his  mind,  we  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  convince  ourselves. 

Another  point  is,  the  course  of  study  which  was  pursued  in 
the  middle  ages.  This  differed  from  the  course  of  modern 
university  training,  as  the  latter  has  developed  itself  on  the 
Continent,  in  one  very  important  respect :  that  much  greater 
stress  was  laid  upon,  and  in  consequence,  much  more  time 
was  devoted  to  f^eneral  scientific  culture :  whereas,  in 
the  present  day,  professional  studies  have  the  preference, 
and  certainly  more  so  than  is  wise  and  good.  For  at  that 
time  a  large  space  was    occupied  by  the  study   of   tne 
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"  Liberal  Arts."  And  these  seven  artes  liberales^  from  which 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  took  its  name,  behoved  to  be  completed 
in  a  strict  order  and  course:  first,  the  Triviumy  including 
grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric;  then  the  Quadriviumy 
embracing  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music. 
The  Trivium  was  also  named  compendiously  the  Artes 
Sermocinalea  or  Logic,  and  not  without  reason,  inasmuch  as 
X0705  designates  equally  speech  and  thought;  those  who 
were  engaged  in  this  stadium  of  study  were  called  Logici. 
To  the  Quadrivium,  on  the  other  hand,  was  given  sometimes 
the  collective  name  of  "Physics,"  in  the  comprehensive 
ancient  sense  of  science  of  nature,  and  sometimes  the  name 
of  the  Mathematical  Arts.^* 

That  Wiclif  possessed  a  special  facultv  and  taste  for 
natural  philosophy  we  shall  immediately  point  out ;  but  fii-st 
let  us  dwell  a  Httle  longer  upon  his  logical  studies.  We  know 
from  the  communications  of  the  talented  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  in  1180,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  many  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sciences  never  got  beyond  the 
Trivium,  and  especially  dialectics  ;^  and  this  is  all  the  more 
conceivable  the  more  it  was  usual  in  the  scholastic  age  to 
look  upon  dialectic  as  the  science  of  sciences,  and  even,  in  a 
certain  degi*ee,  as  the  philosophy  of  all  science  (Wissen- 
schaftlehre).  In  the  logic  and  dialectic,  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  formal  schooling  and  discipline  of  scientific  thought 
joined  itself  partly  to  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  speech,  partly 
to  a  metaphysical  ontology,  or  to  what  Hegel  has  called 
speculative  logic.  If  we  consider,  however,  the  imposing 
r6le  which  was  played  in  the  scientific  life  and  action  of  the 
middle  ages  by  the  Public  Acts  of  Disputation,  those  tour- 
naments of  the  learned  world,  we  may  well  conceive  what 
an  unnameable  charm  dialectic,  as  the  art  of  disputation, 
must  have  had  for  the  men  of  that  time.  How  close  to 
hand  lay  the  temptation  to  forget  or  to  hold  cheap  every- 
thing compared  with  dialectic,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
world  in  itself,  revolving  round  itself  as  its  own  absolute 
self-end  I 

To  these  logical  and  dialectical  studies  Wiclif,  without 
doubt,  devoted  himself  in  his  student  days  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  writings  of  this  charac- 
ter produced  in  his  mature  age,  which  he  left  behind  him. 
Indeed  we  may  say  that  all  his  writings^  upon  whatever 
subject  and  of  whatsoever  content,  not  excepting  even  his 
sermons,  confirm  this  attestation,  inasmuch  as  all  of 
them  are  everywhere  stamped  with  the  dialectic  genius  of 
the  author.    But  even  if  this  testimony  had  not  been  forth- 
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coming,  it  was  the  unchallenged  and  universally  admitted 
brilliancy  of  his  dialectical  genius  which  acquired  for  Wiclif 
his  high  scientific  fame,  and  without  which  it  would  never 
have  been  his. 

But  he  was  still  far  from  overvaluing  the  arts  pf  logic, 
as  if  these  alone  and  by  themselves  coDstituted  science. 
The  mathematical  sciences  of  the  Quadrivium  had  also  an 
extraordinary  attraction  for  him.  It  is  worthy  of  all  con- 
sideration how  often  in  his  writings,  and  with  how  much 
love,  he  refers  precisely  to  this  department  of  science.  At 
one  time  it  is  arithmetic  or  geometry  which  must  do  him 
service  in  illustrating  certain  truths  and  relations ;  at  another 
time  it  is  physical  aod  chemical  laws,  or  facts  of  optics  or 
acoustics,  which  he  applies  to  illuminate  moral  and  religious 
truths.  And  not  only  in  scientific  essays  is  that  the  case,  or 
only  in  sermons  preached  before  the  University,  but  even  in 
9  his  English  sermons  he  makes  unhesitating  use  of  such  illus- 
trations. ^^  But  it  was  not  in  his  riper  years  that  Wiclif 
first  began  to  apply  himself  to  such  natural  studies  :  he  had 
begxm  to  do  so  in  his  youth,  while  he  was  still  a  student  in 
Oxford.  This  is  probable  in  itself,  and  is  expressly  confirmed 
by  his  own  testimony,  which  we  quoted  on  a  precediug 
pa^e.  The  reference  there,  indeed,  is  limited  to  collections 
which  he  had  made  in  his  younger  days  from  works  upon 
optics,  but  it  is  an  obvious  enough  inference  to  suppose  that 
he  had  occupied  himself  with  other  branches  of  natural 
science  as  well,  qiuindo  fuit  junior.  No  doubt  it  was  under 
the  instructions  and  by  the  personal  example  of  some  teacher 
in  the  University  that  bis  sense  and  taste  for  these  studies 
were'  first  awakened  and  kindled;  but  who  this  teacher 
was  we  ask  in  vain.  Neither  the  tradition  of  contem- 
poraries or  men  of  later  times,  nor  any  occasional  expres- 
sions of  Wiclif  himself,  afford  us  any  knowledge  upon  the 
subject.  It  may,  however,  with  some  reason  be  conjectured 
that  at  the  time  of  Wiclifs  student  life  some  disciples  of  the 
gifted  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  long  in  Oxford  and  survived 
till  1292,  may  still  have  been  working  there,  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  natural  science,  which  we  are  so  often  sensible 
of  in  Wiclif,  was  derived  to  him  by  this  medium  and  from  that 
great  mind,  who  was  called,  not  without  reason,  Doctor  Mira- 
bilisy  and  who,  anticipating  his  namesake,  Francis  Bacon,  had 
already,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  grasped  and  exemplified  the 
experimental  method  of  science.  It  is  matter  of  fact  that 
among  the  learned  men  who  were  the  ornaments  of  Oxford 
in  the  first  half  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
not  a  few  were  distinguished  by  mathematical,  astronomical, 
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and  physical  knowledge.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  e.y.,  who  died 
in  1349,  mentioned  above  as  a  theological  thinker,  was  held 
in  high  estimation  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  John 
Estwood,  at  one  time  a  member  of  Merton  College,  was  cele- 
brated about  1360  for  his  astronomical  attainments ;  as  was 
also  William  Rede,  who  built  the  library  of  that  college,  and 
in  1369  became  Bishop  of  Chichester .^^  These  are  only  a 
few  names  selected  out  of  a  greater  number  of  contempor- 
aries who  were  all  members  of  the  University  of  Oxfora  as 
scholars,  or  masters  and  doctors.  We  are  not,  then,  too 
bold  if  we  conclude  from  such  facts  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century  there  prevailed  in  that  University  a 
special  zeal  for  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  wmch 
also  laid  hold  of  Wiclif. 

But  the  natural  sciences  could  as  little  enchain  him,  ex- 
clusively and  for  ever,  as  logic  and  dialectic  had  been  able  to 
do  so.  Wiclif  passed  over  from  the  seven  liberal  arts  to 
theology.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  design  with  which  his 
parents  had  from  the  first  determined  him  for  a  Ufe  of  studv. 
He  was  to  become  a  cleric,  for  the  priestly  calling  was  still, 
in  the  public  opinion  of  that  age,  the  niffhest  in  hxmian 
societjr ;  and  if  the  Wiclif  family  cherished  perhaps  some 
ambitious  wishes  for  the  talented  scion  of  their  house,  it  was 
a  course  of  theological  education  and  the  standing  of  priest- 
hood, which  in  that  age,  and  especially  in  England,  formed 
the  surest  stepping-stones  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
State.  But  we  find  no  warrant  either  in  his  Ufe  or  in  his  writ- 
ings to  attribute  such  ambitious  designs  to  himself.  What 
drew  him  as  a  young  man  to  theology  was,  in  om-  judgment, 
neither  an  ambition  which  looked  upon  the  science  only  as 
the  means  of  attaining  selfish  ends,  nor  a  deep  religious 
need  already  awakened  and  consciously  experienced,  which 
sought  the  satisfaction  of  its  own  cravings  in  the  Christian 
theology.  It  rather  appears  to  us,  in  so  far  as  the  personal 
self-revelations  scattered  here  and  there  in  his  writings 
justify  a  retrospective  inference  touching  his  student  life, 
that  the  motive  which  impelled  him,  apart  from  all  external 
considerations,  to  devote  himself  to  theology,  was  entirely  of 
an  intellectual  and  scientific  character.  His  passion  for 
knowledge  and  his  thirst  for  truth  drew  him  to  theology 
with  all  the  more  zeal,  the  more  it  was  still  regarded  as  the 
highest  science  of  all,  or  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  His  in- 
dustry as  a  student  of  Divinity  was  assured  by  the  general 
studies  which  he  had  already  passed  through,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  all  the  different 
branches  into  which  theology  was  then  divided,  as  is  evident 
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from  the  contents  of  his  own  writings.  The  scholastic 
theology,  it  is  true,  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  historical 
discipline  of  various  kinds  of  our  modern  theology,  and  it 
knew  only  a  small  part  of  practical  and  exegetic  theology,  or 
the  wide  field  of  Biblical  science,  while  almost  the  whole  body 
of  theological  science  took  the  form  of  systematic  theology. 
That  had  been  the  case  since  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century — 1.«.,  since  the  Sentences  of  the  Master  xaf'  '^^^xr^^y 
the  Lombard,  Peter  of  Novara,  had  become  the  manual 
of  dogmatic  instruction. 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose,  on  this 
account,  that  the  theological  studies  of  the  middle  ages  com- 
prehended, as  a  general  rule,  only  a  narrow  amount  of  scien- 
tific matter.  On  the  contrary,  they  extended  themselves  to 
laree  fields  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  Protestant  theology, 
at  least  of  later  and  the  latest  times,  takes  little  or  no 
account.  In  particular,  the  Canon  Law,  since  the  time 
when  it  was  collected  and  sanctioned,  formed  an  extremely 
comprehensive  and  important  subject  of  the  theological 
course.  Nor  must  we  undervalue  the  reading  of  the 
Fathers,  e.g.,  of  Augustin,  and  of  the  Doctors,  i.«.,  the 
Scholastics,  which  at  the  same  time  occupied,  in  some 
degree,  the  place  of  dogmatic  history.  Nor  was  the 
practice  amiss  of  dividing  the  theological  course  into  two 
stages,  which  we  may  briefly  describe  as  the  Biblical  and 
the  Systematic.  The  former  came  first  in  order.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  interpretation  took  the  form  of 
Glosses,  as  in  fact  the  whole  of  mediaeval  science  developed 
itself  from  Glosses — Dialectics  from  Glosses  on  the  writings 
of  Aristotle — ^Law  from  Glosses  on  the  Corpus  Juris — Theo- 
logy from  Glosses  first  on  the  Bible  and  then  on  the  Sen- 
tences of  the  Lombard.  That  the  original  text  of  the 
Bible,  in  all  this  process,  remained  a  book  sealed  with 
seven  seals,  and  that  only  the  Latin  Bible,  the  Vulgate, 
could  be  the  subject  of  translation,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  after  what  has  been  said  above.     To  interpretation 

E roper  (expositio),  which  consisted  in  explanations  more  or 
588  short,  verbal  or  also  substantial,  sometimes  aphoristic 
in  form,  and  sometimes  running  on  at  large,  succeeded 
learned  investigations,  in  the  scholastic  manner  {qucBstiones)^ 
in  the  form  of  disputational  excursus. 

As  already  hinted,  the  prefixing  of  a  BibUcal  course  to 
the  dogmatic  one  was  in  itself  commendable  and  suitable 
to  the  object  in  view,  for  the  students  in  this  way  were 
taken,   before   everything  else,  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
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obtained  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  sacred  history 
and  Bible  doctrine,  if  only  this  Biblical  instruction  was  of 
the  right  kind.  But  there  was  lacking  immediateness  of  view. 
Men  looked  into  the  Bible  text  only  through  the  coloured 
spectacles  of  the  Latin  version.  And  that  was  not  all :  men 
were,  at  the  same  time,  so  entirely  bound  and  pre-occupied 
bj  the  whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  Biblical  course,  besides,  was 
looked  upon,  not  as  that  which  laid  the  foundation  of,  and 
gave  law  to  all  the  rest,  but  rather  as  an  entirely  sub- 
ordinate preliminary  discipline  to  theology  properly  so 
called.  This  appeared  in  the  division  of  labour  ivhich 
was  made  in  the  matter  of  theological  lectures ;  for  bachelors 
of  theology  of  the  lowest  degree  were  allowed  to  deliver 
lectures  on  the  Bible,  and  usually  this  work  was  left  to 
them  alone;  whereas  bachelors  of  the  middle  and  highest 
degrees  {baccalaurei  sententiarii  and  formatt)^^^  as  well  as  the 
doctors  of  theology,  read  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  sometimes  on  "sums"  of  their  own.  The  "doctors" 
would  have  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  lecture  on 
the  Biblical  books ;  the  bachelors  who  were  relegated  to  this 
work  were  called  in  a  depreciatory  tone  only  biblici,  in  con- 
trast to  sententiarii.  When  Wicli^  then,  went  forward  from 
this  stage  to  what  passed  for  the  higher  one,  in  which  he 
studied  what  is  now  called  systematic  theology,  it  was 
chiefly,  as  ali-eady  said,  lectures  on  the  Sentences  of  the 
Lombard  which  he  had  to  listen  to.  And  here,  too,  that 
mode  of  treatment  prevailed  which  began  by  glossing  the 
text  of  the  master,  and  then  followed  this  up  with  different 
" Queestiones."  In  addition,  the  numerous  "Disputations" 
which  were  always  held,  served  to  promote  the  culture  of 
the  students.  To  which  was  added  the  reading  of  patristic 
and  scholastic  works.  Among  the  latter,  at  the  time  when 
Wiclif  studied,  the  works  chiefly  in  favour,  in  Oxford  at 
least,  *  were  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Robert  Grosset^te  {Lincolniensis)^  and  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  Archbishop  Richard  Fitzralph  (AmMchanus) 
against  the  errors  of  the  Armenians.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
Wiclif  was  a  diligent  reader  of  all  these  works,  which  he 
makes  so  frequent  use  of  in  his  writings,  in  his  student 
years.  Further,  as  no  one  could  have  the  credit  of  being 
a  true  theologian  who  was  not  at  home  in  Canon  Law, 
WicUf  came  up  to  this  last  requirement  in  a  degree  which 
is  best  evinced  in  his  yet  imprinted  works,  in  which  he 
shows  himself  to  have  been  quite  a  master  of  Canonical 
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Jurisprudence ;  and  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
learning,  even  as  a  student,  we  assume  with  all  confidence. 
When  Lewis  adds  that  Wiclif  also  studied  Roman  Law,^® 
and  the  Canonical  Law  of  England,  the  assumption  is 
indeed  a  probable  one  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  either 
of  these  branches  of  law,  as  is  shown,  not  only  by  many  of 
his  writings,  but  also  by  the  practical  share  which  he  took  at 
a  later  period  in  ecclesiastico-political  affairs;  but  whether 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  study  of  these  subjects 
in  his  youth,  is  a  point  which  we  must  leave  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

We  have  no  positive  data  to  show  to  what  length  of  time 
Wiclif 's  student  course  extended ;  we  can  only  arrive  at  a 
probable  judgment  upon  the  point  with  the  help  of  our 
general  knowledge  of  university  usages  in  that  age.  We 
know  that  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  imi- 
versity  life  in  the  middle  ages  was  accustomed  to  claim  a 
far  longer  period  of  study  than  at  present.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "men  were  not  then  misers  with  their 
time.*' 30  To  study  for  ten  years  was  by  no  means  un- 
common; for  two  years,  at  least,  were  allowed  to  the 
TriviuTriy  and  as  many  to  the  Quadrivium,  so  that  four 
years  at  the  shortest  were  taken  up  by  the  general 
sciences  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  but  the  study  of 
theology  in  its  two  stages  lasted  for  seven  years  as  a 
rule,  not  seldom  even  longer,  although  in  some  cases 
also  not  so  long,  but  even  then  for  five  years  at  the 
least.  We  shall,  therefore,  scarcely  err  if  we  suppose 
that  Wiclif  gave  six  years  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  too  high  an  estimate  if  we  reckon  up 
his  whole  term  of  study  to  a  decade  of  years.  And  if  we 
were  right  in  our  conjecture  above,  that  he  entered  the 
University  about  the  year  1335,  the  end  of  his  curriculum 
would  have  to  be  placed  about  the  year  1345.  Later  data 
of  his  life  say  nothmg,  at  the  least,  against  this  computation. 
At  all  events,  we  must  assume  that  he  had  already  taken  all 
the  academic  degrees  in  order,  up  to  that  time,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  theological  doctorship.  Thus,  with- 
out doubt,  he  had  become  baccalaureus  artium,  and  two  or 
three  years  later  magister  artium.  And  again,  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  he  must  have  become  bachelor 
of  theology,  or,  as  it  was  then  expressed,  bachelor  of  the 
8acra  pagina.  Whether  before  the  year  1345  he  became 
licentiate  of  theolo^  must  be  left  undetermined.  Here- 
with we  leave  Wiclifs  student  years,  and  pass  onward  to 
his  manhood. 
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1.  Leland  had  reoeiyed  in  1583,  from  Henry  YIIL,  the  oommission  to  examine 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  all  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  colleges  and  cities,  and 
he  employed  six  years  in  travelling  all  over  England  and  Wales,  in  order  to  collect 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  kingdooL  He  spent  other  six  years  in  working  up 
these  collections  into  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  England,  but  the  work  was 
never  finished,  for  his  exoessive  labours  brought  on  disease  of  the  brain,  and  he 
died  in  1562.  His  Itinerarivm,  however,  in  nine  yolumes,  was  published  in  Oxford 
1710-1712. 

2.  Itinerarium  Y.,  99.  [They  «ay]  that  John  Wyclif  ffcereiicttt  [wu  home  dt 
Spreswelf  a  poore  pillage  a  good  myle  from.  Richemont,']  I  quote  from  Lewis,  BiS' 
tory  of  Widif,  p.  1,  note  a.  The  words  between  brackets  do  not  stand  in  Leland's 
original  MS.,  but  only  in  a  transcript  of  Stowe.  Vide  Shirley,  Ease.  Zizan 
Introd.  X.,  note  8. 

8.  Unde  Wigdif  hsreticus  origenem  duxit.  CoHeetanea^  L,  2,  829.  Cited  by 
Vaughan,  Life  and  0pini4)n8,  L,  232,  note  8. 

4.  Shirley,  Introd.  XI. ;  Vaughan,  L{fe  and  Opinions,  1,,  288 ;  and  John 
Wycliffe,  a  Monograph,  1854,  p.  5  f. 

5.  AthensBum,  1861,  20th  April,  p.  529. 

6.  In  1858  the  population  of  the  little  village  did  not  reach  200  souls. 

7.  Yaughan's  Monograph,  p.  2  f . 

8.  Dibdin,  Observations  on  a  Tour  through  almost  the  whole  of  England 
London,  1801,  4to.  T.,  261  f. 

9.  Kohl,  Beisen  in  England  and  Wales,  1841,  IL,  50  f,  128,  165,  178.  E.g„ 
people  say  lig  instead  of  lie  ;  to  gpier  anybody  (aufspttren),  instead  of  to  ask  or 
inquire  ;  /  do  not  kennf  instead  of  know. 

10.  la  1862  a  certain  Egbert  of  Wycli£fe  was  made  parish  priest  of  Wycliffe  by 
Catherine,  widow  of  Boger  Wycliffe  ;  and  in  the  following  year  we  find  a  William 
of  Wycliffe  presented  to  the  same  place.  In  the  interval,  however,  the  patronage 
had  changed  hands,  for  the  patron  in  1863  is  John  of  Wycliffe,  who,  we  may  con- 
jecture, was  the  son,  now  come  to  his  majority,  of  Catherine  and  her  deceased  hus- 
band, Boger  Wycliffe. 

11.  Whitaker,  Bietory  of  Richmondahire,  I.,  197,  quoted  by  Yaughan,  Mono- 
graph, p.  5  ;  and  Begister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also  quoted  by 
Yaughan.  p^  548. 

12.  Vide  the  Documents  from  the  Episcopal  Register  of  Durham,  in  Yaughan's 
Monograph,  p.  545  f. 

13.  On  the  orthography  of  the  family  name  Wiclif,  I  may  here  introduce  the 
following  remarks  : — Tliere  was  an  endless  variety  of  ways  of  spelling  it  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  some  of  this  variety  has  reappeared  among 
English  writers  in  recent  times.  Yaughan  states  that  the  name  is  written  in  nearly 
twenty  different  forms,  but  this  is  far  from  being  a  high  enough  estimate.  I  have 
foimd  as  many  as  twenty-eight  varieties  in  the  usage  of  these  centuries.  They 
divide  themselves  into  two  chief  classes,  according  as  the  vowel  used  in  the  first 
syllable  is  t  or  y.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  generally  wretched  con- 
dition of  orthography  in  the  middle  ages,  which  prevailed  specially  in  the  names  of 
places,  and  in  surnames  taken  from  these.  It  was  not  merely  that  every  author 
adopted  at  his  own  pleasure  his  own  way  of  spelling  such  names^  while  preserving 
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imiformity  of  usage  after  chooeing  it,  but  one  and  the  same  author  or  copyist 
allowed  himself  imbounded  liberty  and  caprice  in  the  writing  of  the  same  name,  as 
Wakingham,  the  chronicler,  does  in  the  case  of  Wiclif,  who  writes  the  name  in  at 
least  eight  different  forms.     Vide  the  Critical  Edit,  of  Riley,  I.,  335  f  ;  IL,  50  f. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  best  way  of  writing  the  name  at  the  present  day,  this 
can  best  be  decided,  no  doubt,  upon  the  authority  of  documents  nearest  in  date  to 
Wiclif 's  own  age.  Now  the  oldest  document  of  a  strictly  official  character  is  the 
Royal  Commission  of  26th  July  1374,  in  which  Edward  III.  nominates  the  oomniis- 
noners  who  were  to  negotiate  with  the  Papal  legates  at  Bruges.  Wiclif  was  one 
of  these  commissioners,  and  the  King's  edict  names  him  Magister  Johanna  dt 
Widiff  Sacrae  Theologiae  Professor.  Kynicr*$  Foedem,  VII.,  41.  The  same  mode 
of  writing  the  name  I  find  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  other  documents  and 
MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  though  for  the  most  part  in 
capricious  variation  with  other  spellings.  The  recent  usage  of  most  English 
scholars  is  to  spell  the  name  with  y  in  the  first  syllable  —  e.g.,  Wyclif  (Shirley  and 
Thomas  Arnold) ;  Wydiffe  (Yaughan) ;  or  Wyckliffe  (Todd)  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  with  Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  y  was  an  extraordinary 
favourite,  and  was  often  unjustifiably  used,  not  only  in  foreign  words,  like  hytteria, 
dy€t€onu»f  peryodut,  etc.,  and  in  proper  names,  like  Ysaac,  Yoseph,  Hvspanis, 
Lyncoln,  etc.,  but  even  in  pure  English  words,  as  kyng,  infyrmytyes,  even  m  ys,  yt, 
instead  of  is,  it  In  making  use,  since  1853,  of  the  contemporary  spelling  Wiclif , 
we  employ  an  orthography  which  has  not  been  antiquated  but  rather  confirmed 
b^  the  later  development  of  the  language,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  seems  the 
sunplest  and  most  obvious. 

14.  Comp.  Shirley,  Fcuc.  Zizan,  XL  f. 

15.  Q^umfui  junior,  ei  in  ddectacione  vaga  magia  tolicUus,  eoUegi  diffiue  pro- 
prietatei  lueii  ex  eodidbuSf  penpecHvas^  etc.  Na  58  of  the  Sermons  on  Saints* 
Bays  (Evangelia  de  Sanctis),  MS.  3028  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 
Denis,  No.  CD.,  fol.  106,  coL  1. 

16.  Bnddensieg  (Zeitschrift  flir  Uistorische  Theologie,  1847,  p.  302  f)  follows 
Shirley  in  adopting  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier  year  than  1824  for  Wiclif 's  birth, 
perhaps  1880,  founding  upon  the  age  of  his  antagonist,  the  Carmelite  friar,  John 
Cunningham.  But  on  the  only  point  of  importance  to  the  validity  of  this  argument, 
viz.,  the  relation  of  the  birth  year  of  Cunningham  to  that  of  Wiclif,  all  positive  evi- 
dence is  wanting,  so  that  what  is  gained  by  Uiis  combination  is  by  no  means  cleai*. 

17.  Comp.  Vaughan,  John  de  Wycliffe,  a  Monograph,  p.  16  f,  where  travelling 
and  intercourse  in  England  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oenturies  are 
graphically  described  on  the  authority  of  ancient  sources. 

18.  Vide  Extracts  from  the  Bursars'  Accounto  of  Queen's  College  as  given  by 
Shirley  in  an  Excursus  to  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  p.  514  f.  Vaughan,  indeed, 
has  maintained  in  his  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  and  also  in  his  more 
recent  *'  Monograph,*'  that  Wiclif 's  name  occurs  in  a  Ust  of  the  original  members 
of  the  college,  who  entered  it  in  1340,  immediately  afl^r  its  foundation.  But 
Shirley,  who  lived  in  Oxford,  gives  the  most  i>ositive  assurance  that  no  list  of 
membOTS  of  so  early  a  date  exists  among  the  papers  of  the  college,  p.  xiii. 

19.  Comp.  Wycliffe,  hie  Biographere  and  Critics,  an  article  of  Vaughan,  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1858.     Printed  separately,  p.  26  f. 

20.  The  Book  of  Statutes  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the  first  150  years 
after  its  foundation.     Edited  by  Eriedrich  Zamcke.     Leipzig,  1861,  4to,  3,  42  f. 

21.  The  Chronicler  of  St.  Albans,  Thomas  Walsingham,  commences  his  account 
of  Wiclif  under  the  year  1377,  with  the  words,  "  Per  idem  tempus  surrexit  in 
TJniveraitate  Oxoniensi  quidam  BoreaUs,  dictus  Magister  Joannes  Wyclef,"  etc. 
Edited  by  RUey,  I.,  324. 

22.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  (Herbert  in  the  tenth,  and  to  Abelard  and 
John  of  SaUsbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  Schaarschmidt, 
in  his  Johannes  Saresberiensis,  1862,  p.  108  f.,  has  proved  convincingly  that  they 
had  no  claim  to  this  praise. 

28.  Greek  proper  names  are  often  written  in. the  BoheiMan  MSS.  of  Wiclif 's 
works  BO  erroneously  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  e,g,,  Pictagerus  instead  of 
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Pythagopaa.  Dt  venUUe  Sacra  Scripturce,  c.  12.  And  who  would  guess  that 
"  cassef atum "  in  the  same  MS.  was  meant  to  be  nothing  eUe  but  xax^poLTOv? 
But  the  false  writing  of  a  Greek  word  is  not  always  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the 
copyist,  for  in  one  place,  e.g,,  the  mis-written  word  apocristu  (instead  of  apocryphus) 
is  immediately  followed  by  an  etymological  remark  which  presupposes  s  to  have 
been  written  instead  of/;  the  word,  it  is  remarked,  comes  from  apo=de,  and 
c)i»i8=»cretum,  because  the  subject  is  the  secrets  of  the  Church,  or,  according  to 
others  from  apM= large,  and  crititzz judicium.  De  Veritate  Scripturae,  c.  11. 
Another  etymological  attempt  is  no  better — eUmosnia  is  alleged  to  be  compounded 
of  e2cmonia=miBerioordiay  and  sinct,  or  of  dia,  which  comes  from  £li  =  God,  and 
«i/u»=:mandatam ;  it  signifies,  therefore,  God^s  command.  De  Civili  Dominion  111., 
c.  H,  MS. 

•24.  E.g.^  Widif,  Tractatus  de  statu  innocentin,  c.  4,  quoad  artes  mathematicas 
quadruviales,  Vienna  MS.,  1339  f,  244,  coL  2-245*.  Roger  Bacon  is  also  wont 
to  include  the  sciences  of  the  QvMdrivium  under  the  general  term  Mathematics. 

25.  Comp.  Renter  Johannes  von  Salisbury.  Berlin,  1842,  p.  9  f.  Schaarschmidt 
Johannes  Saresberiensis.    Leipzig,  1842,  p.  61. 

26.  So  in  the  26th  of  his  sermons  on  Saints'  Days  (Evangelia  de  Sanctis). 
Vienna  MS.,  3928  ;  also  in  the  51st  sermon  of  the  same  collection,  and  in  the 
24th  sermon  of  another  collection,  included  in  the  same  MS.  vol.  Explanations  of 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  his  learned  treatises,  e.g.,  in  the  De  Dominio 
Divino  II.,  c  8  ;  De  Ecclesia,  c.  5,  etc. 

27.  John  Lewis,  History  of  the  Life  of  Wiclif,  following  Leland's  De  Scrip- 
toribuB  Britannicis. 

28.  Comp.  Thurot,  De  TOrgamsation  de  TEnseignement  dans  rUniversit^  de 
Paris  au  Moyen-age,  1850,  p.  137  f. 

29.  John  Lewis,  History  of  the  life  of  John  Widif,  p.  2.  «^ 

30.  Matter  in  Article,  Sorbonne,  in  Herzog's  TheoL  Realencylopadie. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II.,  BY  THE 
TRANSLATOR. 

1.  Illustbationb  of  thb  Educational  Discipline  of  Balliol  College  in 
WiCLiF*8  time. 

By  the  fundamental  statutes  of  Devorguilla^  which  were  still  in  full  force  in 
Wiclif  *s  student  days,  it  was  provided  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  scholars  speak  Latin  in  common,  and  whoever  acts  anything  against 
it,  shall  be  rebuked  by  the  principal  If  they  mend  not  after  twice  or  thrice 
admonition,  they  are  to  be  removed  from  conunon  table,  and  eat  bv  themselves, 
and  be  served  last  If  incorrigible  after  a  week's  space,  to  be  ejected  by  the 
procurators. 

"  Every  week  a  sophism  to  be  disputed  and  determined  in  the  house  among  the 
scholars  by  turns,  so  that  they  both  oppose  and  aru^wer ;  and  if  any  sophister 
profiteth  so  much  that  he  may  deserve  in  a  short  time  to  determine  in  the  schools, 
then  shall  the  principal  tell  him  that  he  shall  first  determine  at  home  among  his 
fellows.  At  the  end  of  every  disputation  the  principal  shall  appoint  the  next  day 
of  disputing  ;  and  shall  moderate  and  correct  the  loquacious  ;  and  shall  appoint  the 
sophism  that  is  next  to  be  handled,  and  also  the  opponent,  respondent,  and 
determiner,  that  so  they  may  the  better  provide  tkemselves  for  a  disputation." 
Vide  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  p.  71. 
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2.  Provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville  for  the  Study 
OF  Theology  by  the  Fellows  of  Balliol  College  in  Wic  lip's  time. 

The«e  Statutes  came  into  operation  in  J  341,  and  assuming,  as  a  high  pro- 
bability (the  grounds  of  which  will  be  found  stated  in  an  additional  note  at  the  end 
of  Chap.  III.),  that  Wiclif  became  a  student  of  Arts  and  Theology  at  Balliol  on  hii» 
first  coming  to  Oxford,  these  Provisions  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
probable  course  of  his  theological  studies.  The  Statutes  empowered  the  Fellows, 
now  increased  from  16  to  22,  to  elect  six  of  their  number  to  hold  Theological 
FeUowships,  which  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  till,  in  due  course,  they  obtained 
the  usual  degrees  in  Theology  ;  and  the  curriculum  of  study  laid  out  for  them  was 
a  singularly  liberal  one.  The  men  elected  ad  inUndendum  tacrcte  theologiae  were 
to  become  opponentt  in  the  theological  disputations  in  the  sixth  year  of  their 
studies,  and  were  to  continue  to  oppose  for  one  year,  or  if  it  seemed  expedient  to 
the  society,  during  two  years.  In  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  they  were  to  read  the 
Book  of  Sentences ;  and  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  they  should  be  held 
bound  to  commence,  ineipere,  in  the  same  faculty,  unless  hindered  by  legitimate  and 
honest  cause.  If,  as  is  highly  probable,  Wiclif  became  one  of  these  Theological 
Fellows  of  Balliol,  his  whole  course  of  study  in  Arts  and  Theology  must  have 
extended,  allowing  four  years  for  his  Arts  course,  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
vis.,  from  1336  to  1351  or  1352. 

The  utmost  care  was-^to  be  taken  in  the  election  of  men  to  these  Theological 
Fellowships ;  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  none  were  to  be  chiwen,  "  praeler 
honestos,  dkstos,  pacificos  et  humiles,  ad  scientiam  habiles  ac  proficere  volentes," 
and  none  who  were  not  already  "  Kegents  in  Arts." 

3.  The  following  extract  from  Anthony  Wood's  ''History  of  the  Colleges  and 
Halls  in  the  University  of  Oxford,"  VoL  I.,  sub-anno  1343,  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse 
of  the  condition  of  philosophical  parties  in  the  University  at  the  time  when  Wiclif 
was  engaged  in  the  profound  study  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  his  age  :  - 

A.C.  1343. — "Clashing  controversies  in  disputations  and  writings  among  the 
leameder  sort,  especially  the  followers  and  disciples  of  the  authors  of  the  Nominals 
and  Reals  (Occam  and  Scotus),  both  which  sects  were  now  so  fixed  m  every  house  of 
learning  that  the  divisions  between  the  northern  and  southern  clerks  were  now  as 
great,  if  not  more,  as  those  before.  Those  of  the  north  held,  as  'tis  said,  with  Scotus, 
and  thoAe  of  the  south  with  Occam,  and  in  all  their  disputations  were  so  \'iolent,  that 
the  {)eace  of  the  University  was  not  thereby  a  little  disturbed.  .  .  .  Now, 
forasmuch  as  these  controversies  were  frequent  in  Oxford,  causing  thereby  great 
emulation,  which  commonly  ended  in  blows,  the  statutes  for  the  election  of  the 
Chancellor  were,  without  doubt,  made  ;  for  whereas  about  these  times  great 
variance  fell  out  in  the  election  of  that  ofBcer,  some  aiming  to  have  him  a  northern, 
others  a  southern  man,  divers  statutes  and  injunctions,  chiefly  reflecting  upon  such 
disorders,  were,  I  say,  this  year  enacted,  of  which  was  that  concerning  two  scrutators 
iu  the  elections, — that  is,  that  one  should  be  a  northern,  the  other  a  southern  man, 
lest  underhand  dealing  should  be  used,  and  consequently  parties  injured." 

For  further  information  concerning  these  two  parties  or  factions  in  the  Univer- 
sity, see  additional  note  at  the  end  of  Chap.  IIL  Wiclif  took  side  with  the 
Scotists  or  Realists  in  these  subtle  disputations  and  "  clashing  controversies,"  and 
it  is  curious  to  reflect  how  much  this  philosophical  preference  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  accident  of  his  having  been  born  a  Btyrcalis  instead  of  an  A  ustralig, 
John  Scotiu  Engena  himself  was,  of  course,  a  north-countryman,  and  all  north- 
countrymen  in  Oxford  appear  to  ha'.e  belonged  to  his  following.  The  Balliol 
scholars  in  particular  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  great  Realist,  for  they  claimed 
him  to  have  been  a  Balliol  man  Itefore  he  connecte<l  himself  with  Merton.  For,  as 
Savage  dryly  observes  in  his  Ballio-fergus,  **  There  is  as  much  contending  for  the 
breeding-place  of  this  rare  man  as  hath  been  for  the  birth  of  Homer.  We  conjecture 
him  to  have  been  of  this  College  of  Balliol,  inasmuch  as  he  was  by  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  Duns  there,  as  might  be  seen  not  only  in  Pitsaeus,  but 
before  every  volume  of  his  works  in  MSS.  in  our  library,  of  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Gray,  but  torn  oflf  in  the  time  of  the  late  war;  and  for  that  in  Northumberland  was 
the  tiiBt  endowment  of  our  College.     He  lived  anno  1300,  which  was  after  Devor- 
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guilU's  Statutes,  but  before  those  of  Sir  Philip  Somerville,  yet  not  after  the  time 
when  it  was  granted  by  the  Pope  that  the  scholars  might  live  in  the  house  after 
they  became  Masters  of  Art ;  and  therefore  he  might,  for  that  reason,  depart  from 
this  to  Merton  College/' 

4.  The  following  names  of  learned  Fellows  of  .Balliol  College  in  Wiclif 's  time 
are  given  by  Savage  in  his  Ballio-fergus,  and  we  probably  discern  in  them  two  of 
the  partners  of  the  Reformer's  studies  in  philosophy  and  divinity  : — 

"William  Wilton,  professor  in  his  faculty,  which  could  be  no  other  than 
divinily,  by  the  statutes  of  this  house  made  by  Sir  Philip  de  Somervyll,  after 
which  he  lived  here  and  wrote  many  things  :—' 

Super  Priora  Aristotelis. 

Quaestiones  de  Anima. 

Super  Ethica. 
He  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1S78. 

"  Roger  Whelpdale,  fellow  of  this  house,  afterwards  Provost  of  Queen's,  lastly 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  great  mathematician.  He  wrote  many  books,  whereof  in  our 
College  library  are  there — 

Summularum  logicalium. 

De  Universalibus. 

De  Aggregatis. 

De  Quanto  et  Continue. 

De  Compoeitione  Continul 

De  Rogando  Deo. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  the  first  who  enriched  the  library 
with  MSS.,  besides  those  of  uncertain  donation." 

5.  The  recent  "  Report "  of  Mr.  Riley  upon  the  Archives  of  Balliol,  published 
by  the  "Royal  Commission  on  Historical  MSS.,"  1874,  has  put  us  in  possession 
for  the  first  time  of  the  following  document :  "a  small  parchment  deed,  in  good 
preservation,  with  four  seals  appended  in  a  mutilated  state,"  which  "  throws  light,'* 
as  he  remarks,  "  upon  the  studies  of  the  house  some  forty  years  after  its  foundation, 
and  is  otherwise  a  veiy  interesting  document."  It  is  quite  in  place  here,  as  it 
describes  a  state  of  things  which  still  prevailed  in  the  College  when  Widif,  in  idl 
probability,  became  a  student  of  it  in  1385,  or  even  later,  in  1840.  It  reveals  also 
a  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  arrangements  and  restrictions  which  had  a 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  to  do  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  new  statutes  of  1841, 
which,  as  we  gather  ftt>m  themselves,  were  not  dictated  by  the  College  benefactor. 
Sir  Philip  de  Somervyll,  but  had  been  agreed  upon  by  mutual  deliberation  between 
him  and  the  Master  and  Fellows,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  suggested  to  him  by 
them  for  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  house.  The  substance  of  the  document 
has  b^en  already  given  from  Wood  in  Note  I.  of  Additional  Notes  to  Chap.  I. 

"Tenore  praesentium  pateat  universis  quod  anno  domini  Mcccxxv.  in  Festo 
Sanctae  Margaritae  Virginis,  dubitatione  suborta  et  quaestione  mota  inter 
scholares  domus  de  Balliolo  in  Oxonia,  an  liceret  sodis  ibidem  eommorantibus 
aliam  scientiam  audire  quam  artes  liberales,  prout  artes  liberales  intelliguntur, 
quae  in  Scholis  Artistarum  ab  Artistis  legi  possunt ;  auditis  et  pensatis 
mot] vis  hinc  inde,  ac  sufficiente  deliberatione  praehabita^  demum  declaratum 
extitit,  et  diffinitum  hujusmodi  auditionem  nullo  modo  licere,  prout  apparuit, 
secundum  intentionem  fundantis  domum  praedictum,  immo  totahter  fore  contra 
mentem  ejusdem,  necnon  et  contra  consuetudines  laudabiles  per  socios  domus 
ejusdem  hactenus  approbatas  et  diutius  usitatas.  Et  ideo  inhibitum  f uit  et  inter- 
dictum  per  Magistros  Robertum  de  Leycestria  de  online  Fratrum  minorum  Sacrae 
Paginae  Professorem,  et  Nioolaum  de  Tyngewick  Doctorem  in  Medidua  et  Bacca- 
larium  Sacrae  Theologiie,  tunc  Magistros  extraneos  domus  antedictae,  ni  aliquis 
sodus  domus  ejusdem,  Magister  vel  Scolaris  aliquam  facultatem  audiat,  seu  eidem 
intendat  in  pleno  termino  seu  vacatione,  praeter  artes  liberales  quae  ab  Artistis  in 
Scolis  artium  de  jure  legi  possunt,  prout  superius  est  expressum.  Acta  sunt  ista  in 
aula  de  Balliolo,  coram  tota  communitate  ipsa  non  reclamante,  die  Sanctae  Mar- 
garetae  Virginis  anno  supradioto,  praesentibus  Magistris,  Sacrae  Theologiae  pro- 
fessoribus,  Magistro  Ricardo  de  Camsale,  et  Magistro  Waltero  de  Horkedaw,  una 
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cam  Magistris  Bioardo  fiHo  Badnlphi  et  Ricardo  de  Retford  qni  omnes  quondam 
dictae  domtu  aocii  extiterunt ;  quibus  omnibuB  et  singtdis  dicta  diffinitio  et 
inhibitio  justa  simplioiter  videbatur.  Et  bI  aliquis  contra  istam  inhibitionem  aut 
injunotionem  verterit,  ao  legitime  monitus  per  Principalem  dictae  domus  desistere 
noluerit  tanquam  rebellia  Statutia  et  GonstitutionibtiB  domns  praedictae,  arbitrio 
magistrorum  qui  pro  tempore  faerint,  merito  puniatnr.  Et  ne  istud  factum  postea  in 
dubium  revuoetur,  Sigilla  praedictorum  Magistrorum  Roberti  et  Nicolai,  una  cum 
Sie^Uis  Domini  Canoellarii  UniversitatiB  Oxoniae  et  Decani  ejusdem  villae  Btmt 
appoeita.  Et  nos  Oancellarius  Univeraitatis  Oxoniae  et  Deoanus  ejusdem  Tillae 
SigiOa  nostra  ad  rogatnm  diotorum  magistrorum  apposuimus  in  perpetuam  me- 
mofiam  praemiasorum.  Scriptum  Oxoniae  in  festo  Sancti  Jaoobi  Apostoli  anno 
Buperiua  praedicto." 

"The  above-named  Richard  Fitzral^  waa  afterwards  the  celebrated  Aroh- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  also  known  as  St.  Richard  of  Dundalk,  the  antagonist  of  the 
MemUcant  orders." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WICLIP'S  QUIET  WORK  IN  OXFORD — 1345-1366. 
Section  I. —  Widif  as  a  Member  of  Balliol  and  Merton. 

IN  commencing  this  period  of  Wiclif's  life  with  the  year 
1845,  we  have  before  us  two  full  decades  of  years  during 
which  he  in  no  way  appeared,  as  yet,  upon  the  stage  of 
public  hfe,  either  in  Church  or  State.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  those  chronicles  which  record  the  history  of  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  does  not  occur  the  slightest 
mention  of  his  person  during  these  years.  In  fact  it  is  not 
till  ten  years  later  still,  that  the  chroniclers  mention  him  for 
the  first  time  (1377).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  designate 
this  stage  of  his  life,  the  period  of  his  quiet  work.  And 
Oxford  was  the  exclusive  field  of  his  work  during  all  these 
twenty  years. 

We  have  to  think  of  Wiclif  at  this  time  as  a  member  in 
fiiU  standing  of  a  college  {8ociu8,fellow)y  as  one  of  the  Regent 
Masters  (magistri  regentes),  i.«.,  as  a  man  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  independent,  and  in  some  sense  republican 
government  of  his  own  college  and  of  the  whole  academic 
body — a  position  to  which  he  had  been  in  due  order  ad- 
mitted, after  passing  through  certain  stages  of  academic 
study,  and  after  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  certain  learned 
tasks  (disputations  and  the  like). 

The  college,  indeed,  of  which  Wiclif  became  a  Fellow,  is  a 
question  which  lies  under  as  much  uncertainty  as  that  other 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  viz.:  what 
college  it  was  with  which  he  had  been  previously  connected 
as  a  scholar. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Lewis's  life  in  1720,  the  common 
understanding  nas  been  that  he  was  first  a  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  and  afterwards,  about  the  year  I3ti0,  was  promoted 
to  the  presidency  of  Balliol  College.^  In  support  of  the  first 
point,  there  exists  a  single  documentary  proof,  but  this  a 
proof  not  absolutely  free  from  question.  It  consists  of  an 
entry  in  the  Acts  of  Merton  College,  according  to  which,  in 
January  1356,  "•lohn  Wiclif"  held  the  oflSce  of  seneschal  or 
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rent-master  of  the  college.^  This  has  hitherto  been  under- 
stood of  our  Wiclif,  without  hesitation;  but  Shirley  maintains, 
on  the  contrary,  that  that  notice  probably  refers  to  his 
namesake  and  contemporary,  John  Wiclif  or  Wycly ve,  who, 
according  to  trustworthy  documents,  was  parish  priest  of 
Mayfield.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  scholar  relies  are 
the  following  : — The  fact  is  certain  beyond  challenge,  that 
the  Reformer  Wiclif  and  no  other  was  Master  of 
Balliol  in  1361.  Now,  the  relations  which  existed  between 
this  college  and  the  Wiclif  family,  make  it  natural  to  pre- 
sume that  he  belonged  to  Balliol  from  the  first ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the 
members  of  the  college  would  have  chosen  for  their  Master 
a  man  who  was  a  member  of  another  college  (Merton).^ 
The  difficulty  presented  by  this  last  remark  will  find  its 
solution  in  an  inquiry  which  we  shall  enter  upon  immedi- 
ately ;  and  as  to  Shirley's  first  ground  of  doubt,  it  is  obvious 
to  reply  that  John  Wiclif  of  Mayfield  is  still  also  a  Wiclif, 
and  therefore  stands  as  nearly  related  to  Balliol  College  as 
our  Wiclif,  and  to  Merton  College  no  nearer  than  he. 
Thus  the  most  important  element  of  the  question  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  established  fact,  that  our  Wiclif  was  Master 
of  Balliol  in  1362.  We  are  unable,  for  our  pai-t,  to  recognise 
any  decisive  weight  in  the  critical  observations  of  Shirley, 
in  opposition  to  the  view  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that 
Wiclif  for  some  time  was  a  member  of  Merton.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  we  are  able  to  throw  some  new 
Ught  up(m  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat 
obscure,  and  this,  not  by  means  of  mere  conjectures,  but  of 
documentary  facts. 

The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  here,  that  it  has  been  found  hard 
to  explain  the  frequent  change  of  colleges  through  which 
WicUf  is  alleged  to  have  passed,  inasmuch  as  according  to 
the  older  tradition,  he  was  first  admitted  into  Queen's,  then 
transferred  to  Merton,  and  was  soon  thereafter  made  Master 
of  Balliol ;  or,  in  case  we  set  aside  Queen's  College  (as  the 
mention  of  it  in  connection  with  Wiclif  s  student-life  is 
unhistorical),  and  prefer  to  assume  that  he  belonged  from 
the  first,  as  a  scholar,  to  BaUiol,  then  it  becomes  almost 
stranger  still  to  suppose  that  Wiclif  should  have  afterwards 
left  this  college  and  become  a  member  of  Merton,  and  then 
should  have  returned  again  to  Balliol,  and  that  too  in  the 
capacity  of  Master.  But  precisely  here  is  the  point  upon 
which  we  think  we  are  able  to  throw  light,  from  a  document 
which,  till  now,  has  hardly  been  considered  in  relation  to 
the  subject.    We  refer  to  the  Papal  Bull  of  1361,  first  pub- 
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lished  by  Lewis,  not  indeed  in  the  original,  but  in  extensive 
extract,  in  which  the  incorporation  of  the  parish  church  of 
Abbotesley  with  Balliol  Hall  (so  the  college  was  then  called) 
is  approved  and  sanctioned.*  This  apostolic  writ  makes 
reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  representation  which  the 
members  of  Balliol  had  submitted  to  the  Papal  See  in  support 
of  their  petition  for  the  confirmation  of  the  incorporation. 
From  this  representation  we  see  pretty  clearly  what  had 
been  the  financial  condition  of  the  college  up  to  that  time. 
For  it  states  that  by  meaus  of  the  pious  beneficence  of  the 
founder  of  the  college,  there  are  indeed  numerous  students 
and  clerics  in  the  hall,  but  aforetime  each  of  them  had  only 
received* — farthings  weekly;  and  as  soon  as  they  became  Masters 
ofArtSy  they  Iiad  immediately  to  leave  the  Hally  so  that,  on  accoimt 
of  poverty,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  continue  their 
studies,  and  foimd  themselves,  in  some  instances,  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  trade  for  the  sake  of  a  living.  Now, 
however,  Sii-  William  Felton,  the  present  benefector  of 
the  foundation,  formerly  patron  of  Abbotesley,  but  who  had 
already,  in  134r,  transferred  his  right  of  collation  to  Balliol 
College,*  has  formed  the  design,  out  of  svmpathy  with  its 
members,  to  increase  the  numoer  of  scholars,  and  to  make 
provision  for  their  having  the  common  use  of  books  in  all  the 
different  faculties ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them  should 
have  a  suflScient  supply  of  clothing  and  twelve  farthings 
a-week;  and  further,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  remain 
quietly  in  the  Hall,  whether  they  were  masters  and  doctors  or  noU 
until  they  obtained  a  sufficient  church-living^  and  not  till  then 
sliould  they  be  obliged  to  leave. 

From  this  it  appears  as  clearly  as  we  could  possibly  desire, 
that  up  to  the  year  1360  the  extremely  limited  resources  of 
Balliol  had  made  it  necessary  that  every  one  belonging  to  the 
foundation  should  leave  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his  Arts  degree, 
and  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Abbotesley,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  benefactor,  was  designed^  among 
other  things,  to  provide  that  in  future  the  members  of  Balliol, 
even  when  they  became  masters  or  doctors,  might  continue 
to  live  in  the  college  as  they  had  done  before.  If,  therefore, 
Wiclif,  as  we  have  reason  to  presume,  was  received  into 
Balliol  as  a  scholar,  the  circumstances  of  the  college  at 
that  time  must  have  obliged  him  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  he 
graduated.  As  now  the  above-mentioned  notice  in  the 
papers  of  Merton  mentions  John  Wiclif,  in  1356,  as  seneschal 
of  the  college,  there  is  not  only  nothing  any  longer  standing 

*  The  blazik  here  should  be  filled  up  with  the  number  8  ;  vide  Additional  Note  I. 
ftt  the  end  of  the  chftpt^r. 
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in  the  way  of  identifying  this  "  Wyclif "  with  our  Wiclif, 
but  we  have  even  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  this 
source  what  had  become  of  him  since  the  time  when,  as 
we  may  now  presume,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Balliol  as  a 
promoted  magister.  And  as  it  was  customary  in  the  colleges 
that  every  one  behoved  to  be  for  some  considerable  length 
of  time  a  Fellow  before  he  could  undertake  such  a  function 
as  that  of  seneschal,  the  inference  may  be  allowed  that  Wiclif 
had  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  Merton  before  he 
entered  upon  the  office,  and  in  all  probability  since  the  date 
of  his  graduation  as  a  master.  The  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned serve  to  show,  in  addition,  how  easily  it  might 
come  to  pass  that  WicUf,  although  he  had  left  Balliol,  where 
he  had  originally  studied,  might  yet  at  a  later  period  be 
called  back  a^ain  to  that  college,  and  even  be  placed  at  its 
head;  for  as  his  leaving  was  by  no  means  a  spontaneous  act 
of  his  own,  but  was  entirely  due  to  the  financial  situation  of 
the  college,  ever^  surmise  that  it  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  feeling  to  his  disadvantage  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, whereas,  under  other  circumstances,  such  a  feeling 
might  have  stood  in  his  way  to  his  subsequent  promotion  to 
the  headship  of  the  house. 

We  have  thus  been  able,  we  believe,  to  clear  up  a  point 
which  has  hitherto  been  obscure.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  fact  at  least  stands  perfectly  firm  that  WicHf  was 
Master  of  Balliol  in  the  year  1361.  I'his  appears  from  four 
different  documents  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
this  college,  and  which  have  all  a  bearing  upon  the  fact 
that  Wiclif,  as  "Magister  sen  Gustos  AulaB  de  Balliolo,'* 
takes  possession,  in  name  of  the  college,  of  the  already  men- 
tioned incumbency  of  Abbotesley  in  the  county  of  Himting- 
don,  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  foundation.' 
From  these  documents  it  appears  that  Wiclif  must  already 
before  this  date  have  been  Master  or  Warden  of  Balliol ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  have  been  long  previously  that  he  acquired  the 
dignity,  for  in  November  1356  the  name  of  Robert  of  Derby 
occurs  as  master.  Nor  was  even  he  Wiclif  s  immediate  pre- 
decessor, but  another  whose  name  was  William  of  Kingston. 
Three  of  these  documents,  dated  7th,  8th,  and  9th  April 
1361,  have  immediate  relation  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
itself,  while  the  fourth  document,  dated  July  in  the  same 
year,  is  that  along  with  which  Wiclif  as  master,  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  Gynwell,  the  Papal  bull  wherein 
the  incorporation  was  sanctioned.  But  before  this  last  date 
Wiclif  had  been  nominated  by  his  college,  16th  May  1361, 
to  be  Rector  of  Fillinghara.     This  is  a  small  parish  in  the 
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couBtj^  of  Lincoln,  lying  ten  miles  north  north-west  from 
the  city  of  Lincoln.  This  appointment  did  not  imply  that 
Wiclif  immediately  thereafter  left  the  University  and  lived 
entirely  in  the  country,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  pastoral 
duties.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  nomination.  Agreeably  to  law  and  usage  prevalent  at 
the  period,  he  remained  after  as  before,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  belonging  to  him 
as  such ;  and  without  doubt  he  continued,  for  all  important 
purposes,  to  reside  in  Oxford.  What  provision  he  made  for 
the  work  of  the  parish,  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  a 
curate,  and  whether,  perhaps,  during  the  recesses  of  the 
University  he  resided  regularly  in  Fillingham,  in  order  to 
discharge*  his  pastoral  duties  in  person — these  are  points 
which  we  are  obliged  to  leave  undecided.  But  it  is  matter 
of  fact  that  an  entry  exists  in  the  Acts  of  the  See  of  Lincoln, 
to  which  diocese  Fillingham  belonged,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Wiclif  applied  for  and  obtained  in  1368  the  consent  of 
his  bishop  to  an  absence  of  two  years  from  his  parish 
church  of  Fillingham,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
studies  of  Oxford.^  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  had 
obtained  similar  leave  of  non-residence  on  previous  occa- 
sions, in  each  instance  for  a  like  period  of  two  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  nomination  to  the  rectorship  of  a 
landward  parish  made  it  a  necessity  that  he  should  relinquish 
the  mastership  of  Balliol.  That  this  took  place  in  point  <»t 
fact  may  be  inferred  from  a  circumstance  of  which  docu- 
mentary proof  still  exists  in  the  account-books  of  Queen's 
College,  that  Wiclif,  in  October  1363,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  paid  rent  for  an  apartment  in  the  buildings  of 
that  college.  We  know,  besides,  from  other  sources,  that  in 
13«'»6  a  certain  John  Hugate  was  Master  of  Balliol. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  we  have  in  view  in  the 
present  chapter,  Wiclif  s  work  in  Oxford  was  twofold,  partly 
scientific,  as  a  man  of  scholastic  learning,  and  partly  practi- 
cal, as  a  member,  and  for  some  time  president  of  a  college, 
and  also  as  Magister  regens  in  the  general  body  of  the 
University.  That  he  did  not  apply  himself  continuously 
to  pastoral  labours  in  Fillingham  (from  1361)  may  be 
assumed  with  certainty.  With  respect  to  his  scientific  la- 
bours, he  commenced  while  yet  onlv  a  master  in  the  faculty 
of  Arts  by  giving  disputations  and  lectures  on  philosophical 
subjects,  particularly  in  Logic.  From  many  passages  of  his 
extant  manuscript  works  it  appears  that  he  gave  courses 
of  such  lectures  with  zeal  and  success.  But  from  the  time 
when  he  became  Bachelor  of  Theology,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
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deliver  theological  lectures  in  addition— t.^.,  only,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  Biblical  books,  not  on  the  Sentences  of  the 
Lombard,  which  latter  privilege  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  higher  grades  of  Bachelorship  and  the  Doctors  of 
Theology.  But  the  Biblical  lectures  which  he  delivered, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  him- 
self, for,  in  teaching  the  Scriptures  to  others,  he  first  learned 
the  true  meaning  of  them  himself  {docendo  discimus) ;  so  that 
these  lectures  unconsciously  served  as  a  preparation  for  his 
later  labours  as  a  Reformer. 

But  WicUf  had  also  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  practical 
ability,  and  of  making  himself  useful,  by  taking  part  as  a 
Fellow  of  Merton  College  in  the  administration  of  that 
society.  Doubtless,  the  fruitfulness  and  utility  of  his 
activitv  in  this  position  contributed  essentially  to  bring 
about  nis  appointment  to  the  headship  of  Balliol.  What  was 
chiefly  valued  in  him  in  this  relation  appears  in  the  clearest 
manner  from  the  document  by  which  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Simon  Islip,  an  earlier  fellow-student  ot  his,  ap- 
pointed Wiclif  to  the  Presidency  of  "Canterbury  Hall." 
The  archbishop  gives  as  his  reason  for  this  nomination, 
apart  firom  Wiclif 's  learning  and  estimable  hfe,  his  practical 
qualifications  of  fidelity,  circumspection,  and  diligence.® 

Section  II. —  Wiclif  as  Head  of  Canterbury  Hall  and 
Doctor  of  Theology. 

In  the  meantime,  as  has  just  been  mentioned  by  anticipa- 
tion, Wiclif  had  been  appointed  to  the  headship  of  a  small 
newly-founded  college.  But  this  position  also,  witht)ut  any 
blame  on  his  part,  proved  to  be  one  of  only  short  duration. 
We  mean  the  position  of  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall — 
a  point  in  his  biography,  however,  which  is  attended  with 
more  than  one  historical  difficulty.  Up  till  1840  it  was  the 
universally  received  understanding  that  Wiclif  was  for  some 
time  head  of  this  new  hall. 

Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  a  Hall 
in  Oxford  which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  See.  Its  first  warden  was  a  monk  of  violent 
character  named  Woodhall,  under  whom  there  was  no  end 
of  contention  among  the  members;  to  remedy  which  the 
Archbishop  removed  Woodhall  from  the  headship,  and  re- 
placed three  other  members,  who  were  monks,  by  secular 
priests.  In  1365  he  appointed  "  John  of  Wiclit "  to  be  second 
warden,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  oversight  of  the  eleven 
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scholars,  who  were  now  all  seculars.  But  in  the  following 
spring  (26th  April  1366),  the  active  Archbishop  Islip 
deceased,  and  was  succeeded,  as  Primate  of  England,  in 
1367,  by  Simon  Langham,  a  man  who  had  previously  been 
a  monk,  and  continued  to  cherish  a  thoroughly  monastic 
spirit.  By  him  Wiclif  was  deposed 'from  his  wardenship, 
and  the  three  members  who  had  been  introduced  along 
with  him  were  removed  from  the  college.  Langham 
restored  Woodhall  to  the  headship,  and  the  three  monks 
who  had  been  deprived  along  with  him  were  once  more 
made  members.  WicKf  and  the  three  Fellows  appealed  from 
the  Archbishop  to  the  Pope,  but  the  process  proved  an 
uncommonly  protracted  one,  and  ended  in  1370  with  the 
rejection  of  Wiclif  and  his  fellow-appellants,  and  with  the 
confirmation  of  their  opponents  in  their  several  places. 

The  termination  of  this  affair  exceeds  by  several  years  the 
limit  of  the  present  period  of  Wiclif 's  life;  but  for  the  sake 
of  connection  we  shall  dispose  of  the  whole  subject  in  the 
present  place.  From  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  our  own 
time,  this  chapter  of  Wiclif 's  history  has  been  turned  to 
polemical  use  against  him  by  his  literary  adversaries.  They 
knew  how  to  attribute  his  antagonistic  tendencies,  and 
especially  his  attacks  upon  the  Pope  and  the  monastic 
system,  to  motives  of  petty  personal  revenge  for  the  losses 
which  he  had  incurred  on  this  occasion,  and  thus  to  damage 
his  character  and  fair  fame.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  to 
inquire  whether  this  imputation  is  well-grounded  or  not, 
keeping  before  us,  however,  here  as  always,  the  truth  as  our 
highest  aim. 

We  might,  indeed,  have  entirely  dispensed  with  the 
elucidation,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  whole  account 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  biography  of  the  precursor  of 
the  Reformation  only  by  confounding  him  with  another 
individual  of  the  same  name.  This  view  of  the  subject  has, 
in  fact,  been  recently  entertained  and  defended  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  learning  and  acutenesss.  It  is 
due  to  truth,  however,  at  once  to  state  that  it  was  by  no 
means  the  design  of  the  scholars  whom  we  have  now  in  our 
eye  in  this  investigaticm,  to  offer  any  defence  against  these 
imputations,  but  simply  and  solely  to  bring  to  the  light  the 
historical  facts  of  the  case  as  they  really  occurred. 

The  historico-critical  difficulties  which  have  here  to  be 
solved,  may  be  comprised  in  two  questions  : — 

1.  Is  John  Wiclif,  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
identical  with  Wiclif  the  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  or 
is  he  not? 
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2.  Was  the  appointment  of  Wiclif  to  the  headship  of  the 
Hall,  and  of  those  three  secular  priests  or  members  of  the 
same,  contrary  to  the  terras  of  the  foundation,  or  not*? 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  distinguish  these  two  questions,  but 
we  cannot  keep  them  mechanically  separate  in  our  inquiry. 

In  August  1841,  there  appeared  $in  article  in  the  Gentle- 
marCs  Magazine^  whose  anonymous  author  was  professedly 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Heraldry — Courthope.  This  article 
first  made  the  attempt  to  show  that  "  John  Wycly ve  "  the 
Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  was  a  person  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  celebrated  Wiclif.^*  The  writer  had  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  in  the  course  of  drawing  up  a  local 
history  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  of  Mayfield,  in  Sussex. 
He  discovered,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Archives  of  Canterbury, 
that  on  the  20th  July  1361,  a  "John  Wycly  ve"  was  ap- 
pointed parish  priest  of  Mayfield  by  Archbishop  Islip 
— ^the  same  prelate  who,  four  years  later,  was  to  nominate 
John  Wycly  ve  to  the  presidency  of  Canterbury  Hall ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  tlie  deed  of  this  later  nomination  is 
dated  at  Mayfield,  Utb  December  1365,  where  Islip  seems  to 
have  had  his  ordinary  residence  since  the  time  when  he 
appointed  "John  of  Wyclyve"  to  the  parish.  Further,  the 
tone  in  which  the  Archbishop  speaks  in  the  deed,  of  the 
learning  and  excellent  quahties  of  the  man  whom  he 
nominates  to  the  wardenship,  presupposes  intimate  personal 
acquaintance,  and  does  not  leave  the  impression  that  this 
commendation  was  mere  language  of  form.^*  In  addition 
to  all  this,  it  seemed  to  the  critic  to  be  a  circumstance  worth 
consideration,  that  the  name  itself  in  both  documents,  viz., 
in  the  deed  of  appointment  to  the  parish,  and  in  that  of 
appointment  to  the  wardenship,  is  written  with  clyve  in  the 
second  syllable,  whereas  the  name  of  our  Wiclif  and  the 
Warden  of  Balliol  is  found  in  all  documents  written  with 
lif  or  life.  Last  of  all,  the  critic  lays  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Archbishop  shortly  before  his  death,  in  April 
1366,  was  taking  steps  to  allocate  thie  income  of  the  parish* 
church  of  Mayfield  to  the  support  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Hall,  which,  however,  was  prevented  by  his  death.  But  all 
this  appears  decidedly  to  imply  that  it  was  the  parish  priest 
of  Mayfield  who  was  promoted  to  the  Wardenship  of  the 
Hall;  he  was,  however,  in  1380  transfen-ed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Horstedkaynes,  and  received  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester.  He  died  m  1383, 
only  one  year  before  our  Wiclif. 

This  learned  and  acute  investigation  attracted  much 
attention.     On  the  one  hand  it  commended  itself  to  many, 
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and  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  learning  who  went 
even  farther,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  three  or  even 
four  men  of  the  name  of  John  Wiclif,  and  all  belonging 
to  the  clerical  order,  lived  at  the  same  time.  This  last 
assertion  we  leave  on  one  side  as  resting  upon  a  mis- 
understanding. But  all  the  less  ought  we  to  accept, 
untested,  the  view  that  it  was  John  Wiclif,  parish  priest 
of  Mayfield,  and  afterwards  of  Horstedkavnes,  and  not  the 
celebrated  Wiclif,  who  was  promoted  hj  Islip  to  the  Warden- 
ship  of  the  New  Hall  in  Oxford,  deposed  by  the  Archbishop's 
successor,  and  thereby  occasioned  to  carry  on  a  process 
before  the  Roman  Curia.  For  this  view  has  been  accepted 
and  supported  with  additional  arguments  by  other  investi- 
gators, and  especially  by  the  late  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  in  Oxford,  Walter  W^addington  Shirley."  The 
latter  is  also  of  opinion  that  that  John  Wyclif,  who  is 
mentioned  as  member  and  seneschal  of  Merton  College 
in  1356,  must  likewise  have  been  the  Wycly ve  of  Mayfield, 
and  not  our  Wiclif.  To  this  last  point,  which  we  believe 
we  have  already  disposed  of  by  what  was  said  upon  it  above, 
we  shall,  however,  have  occasion  once  again  to  return.  But 
the  question  whether  John  Wiclif,  the  head  of  Canter- 
bury Hall,  is,  or  is  not,  one  and  tho  same  person  with  our 
Wiclif,  is  one  which  (if  we  mistake  not)  still  remains  to-day 
undecided,  inasmuch  as  Shirley  and  others  answer  it  in  the 
negative,  while  Vaughan  and  the  learned  editors  of  the 
Wiclif  Bible,  Rev.  Josia  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
affirm  it  in  the  most  decided  manner. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  grounds  which  are  alleged 
against  the  identity  of  our  W'iclif,  and  in  support  of  the 
identity  of  the  less  celebrated  Wiclif  of  Mayfield,  with  the 
Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  1.  The  argument  founded  upon 
the  form  of  the  name  is  converted,  upon  closer  examination, 
into  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  our  Wiclif 
with  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  By  careful  investiga- 
tion among  documents  of  the  period,  the  late  Prebendary- 
Wilkinson  established  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  parish 
priest  of  Mayfield  is  always  written  Whitcliff,  or  Whytclyfe, 
etc.,  t.<?.,  is  uniformly  written  with  t  in  the  first  syllable,  while 
the  name  of  our  Wiclif  and  of  the  Warden  of  that  Hall  never 
appears  with  t  in  the  first  syllable.  2.  The  argument 
founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  Archbishops  deed 
of  appointment  is  dated  at  Mayfield  is  a  precarious  one,  for 
this  fact,  taken  by  itself,  by  no  means  necessarily  leads  to 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  fi-om  it.  3.  Hence  this 
second  ground  is  combined  with  a  third,  viz.,  that  the  terms 
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of  the  deed  imply  a  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Archbishop 
with  his  nominee.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Archbishop's  nominee 
was  the  parish  priest  of  Mayfield,  with  whom,  of  course, 
from  his  frequent  residence  there  for  several  years,  he  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted.  For  it  is  certainly  quite  possible 
that  the  Archbishop  was  also  personally  acquainted  with  our 
Wiclif ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  from  what  has  been  said  above 
there  is  no  reason  to  d;)ubt,  that  the  Wiclif  known  to  fame 
was  for  several  years  after  his  student  course  a  member  of 
Merton  College,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  and  the 
said  Archbishop,  who  was  also  of  the  same  college,  were  from 
that  time  on  a  footing  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  regard. 
The  other  points  alleged  in  support  of  the  same  view,  we 
leave  aside  as  of  less  importance;  but  the  observations 
already  made  warrant  us,  we  believe,  to  maintain  that  the 
grounds  which  have  been  alleged  against  the  identity  of 
our  Wiclif  with  that  personage  of  the  same  name  who 
was  for  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  Canteibury  Hall,  prove 
absolutely  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  not  quite  mistaken,  the 
positive  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  identity  are  entirely 
decisive.  1.  The  oldest  testimony  in  support  of  it  is  that 
of  a  younger  contemporary  of  Wiclif.  The  learned  Francis- 
can and  Doctor  of  Theology,  William  Woodford,  who  wrote 
against  Wiclif  while  he  was  still  living,  and  of  whom  Wiclif, 
»o  far  a3  I  can  find,  speaks  with  genuine  respect,  in  a 
controversial  treatise,  entitled  Seventy^Two  Queries  concerning 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar y  of  the  year  1381,  mentions,  as  a 
well-known  fact,  the  circumstance,  that  Wiclif  was  driven 
by  prelates  and  endowed  monks  from  his  position  in  Canter- 
bury Hall.  Still  further,  Woodford  brought  Wiclif  s  subse- 
quent antagonism  to  the  endowed  orders  into  a  connection 
of  his  own  suggestion  with  that  incident  of  his  life.^*  This 
testimony  seems  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  any  remaining 
doubt,  because  its  date  reaches  up  to  Wiclifs  own  life- 
time. It  has  been  attempted,  notwithstanding,  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  Woodford's  testimony  by  the  observation 
that  he  could  not  have  had  any  personal  recollection  of 
that  incident,  for  as  his  latest  writing  occurs  in  the  year 
1433,  he  must  have  been  still  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the 
event  in  question ;  besides  which,  these  Seventy-Two  Queries 
were  written,  it  is  alleged,  in  great  haste,  and  in  a  time  of 
strong  excitement  and  zealous  controversy,  when  every 
damaging  story  about  Wiclif  might  be  expected  to  find  will- 
ing ears;  last  of  all,  Woodford  never  repeated  this  allega- 
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tioii  ill  hiB  later  writings,  and  his  scholar,  Thomas  of  Walden, 
never  once  touches  upon  this  story  in  his  great  polemical 
work — from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  Thomas  of 
Walden  had  no  belief  in  its  truth.^*  To  all  which  we  reply 
that  though  Woodford  was  a  younger  man  than  Wiclif,  he 
must  yet  have  lived  in  Oxford  with  him  for  some  consider- 
able time,  as  is  manifest  from  the  language  of  Wiclif  in 
the  passage  quoted  in  note  15,  last  referred  to.  He  could 
very  well  then  have  an  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
whole  affair  ;  and  his  manner  of  referring  to  the  subject 
corresponds  well  with  this,  for  it  is  no  more  than  a  short 
incidental  allusion^ to  a  well-known  fact,  introduced  chiefly 
for  the  sake  ot  the  alleged  connection  between  the  fact  and 
Wiclif  s  polemics  against  the  endowed  orders.  Nor  can  the 
circumstances  that  Woodford  does  not  recur  to  the  subject 
in  his  later  writings,  and  that  Thomas  of  Walden,  who  wrote 
after  him,  never  once  mentions  it,  be  of  any  avail  as  proof 
against  the  truth  of  a  fact  vouched  for  by  such  testimony.  It 
is  well  known  how  precarious  arguments  a  silentio  are  wont 
in  general  to  be.  W^e  are,  therefore,  still  prepared  to  assign 
to  the  testimony  of  Woodford  a  decisive  weight  in  support 
of  the  fact  that  our  Wiclif  was  nominated  to  the  headship 
of  Canterbury  Hall,  but  before  two  years  had  passed  away 
was  again  driven  from  his  position.* 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Wiclif  s  own  writings  a  pas- 
sage is  found  where  he  treats  of  that  affair;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  passing  allusion,  as  in  W^oodford,  but  a 
pretty  full  investigation  of  the  subject.  But  Wiclif  handles 
the  matter  so  much  upon  the  merits,  and  so  little  as  a  per- 
sonal affair,  that  at  first  sight  it  might  admit  of  a  doubt 
whether  he  had  himself  really  taken  any  part  in  the  business. 
In  fact  his  manner-  of  speaking  has  even  been  thought  to 
admit  of  being  used  as  a  testimony  against  the  identity  of 
his  person  with  that  of  the  head  of  the  Hall  so  often  men- 
tioned. With  all  the  more  exactness  must  we  look  into  the 
language  which  he  employs,  having  regard  to  the  whole 
ccmnection  of  the  passage.^^  In  the  section  of  his  book,  De 
Ecclesia,  containing  the  passage,  he  is  treating  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  the  question  in  chap.  16,  is  whether  the 
provision  of  landed  property/  for  the  Church  is  really  a 
necessity  and  a  benefit  for  her,  and  not  rather  a  mischief. 
In  particular,  the  author  investigates  the  question,  assuming, 
as  he  does,  the  pretended  Donation  of  Constantine  to  be  a 
historical  fact,  whether  Silvester  did  right  in  accepting  that 
Donation.  This  question  Wiclif  answers  in  the  negative. 
*   r]c/<>-additioDaI  note  2,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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But  he  also  brings  under  review  all  the  arguments  adduced  by 
opponents  against  this  negative.  Among  others,  he  brings 
into  view  the  fifth  objection  laid  against  his  opinion,  viz.,  that 
if  Bishop  Sylvester  in  Rome  committed  a  sin  in  accepting  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the  Church  with  lands,  then  in  like 
manner  the  colleges  in  Oxford  have  sinned  in  accepting  gifts 
of  temporal  estates  for  the  support  of  poor  clerics,  and  it 
must  consequently  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  these 
colleges  spontaneously  to  forego  the  continued  possession 
of  such  lands ;  yea,  they  ought  in  strict  propriety  to  solicit 
their  promoters  and  patrcms  to  take  back  again  these 
dangerous  rights  and  properties.  But  by  such  a  com^e 
essential  injury  would  be  done  to  the  religious  liberality  ot 
the  people,  and  not  only  to  the  income  of  the  clergy  derived 
from  such  foundations,  but  also  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
poor.  The  indirect  mode  of  proof  used  by  his  opponents  takes 
the  form  of  reasoning  per  deducens  ad  familiare  inconveniens, 
t.«.,  they  are  fain  to  deduce  from  Wiclif 's  contention  a  conse- 
quence which  touches  very  nearly  the  interest  both  of  him- 
self and  the  corporation  to  which  he  belongs  (familiare),  and 
the  intolerableness  of  which  or  its  practical  mischievousness 
(ineonveniens)  must  at  once  be  obvious. 

In  his  reply  Wiclif  denies  the  pretended  logical  exigencv 
of  this  reasoning,  as  if  it  followed  from  his  premises  that  all 
endowments  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  were  sinful 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  but  he  urges  that  it  is  still 
possible  for  a  sin  of  inadvertence  to  creep  in,  not  only  in  a 
thing  which  is  good  in  itself,  but  also  in  a  transaction  which  is 
morally  good  in  respect  to  the  personal  motive  from  which  it 
proceeds.  And  this  he  will  make  plain  in  familiariore  exemplo, 
m  an  example  lyinff  still  nearer  to  himself,  or  touching  him- 
self still  more  closely .^^  But  this  example  is  none  other  than 
the  incident  of  the  foundation  of  a  college  in  Oxford  by 
Archbishop  Islip.  He  does  not  mention  Canterbury  Hall 
by  name,  but  that  this  college  and  no  other  is  meant  cannot 
admit  of  the  slightest  doubt.  Wiclif  mentions  two  chief 
particulars  in  relation  to  this  Hall :  first,  its  crii^inal  founda- 
tion by  Simon  Islip,  and  its  endowment  with  landed  property ; 
and  next,  the  upsetting  of  that  foundation  by  Archbishop 
Simon  Langham,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Anti-Simon, 
because,  with  the  same  baptismal  name  as  Islip,  his  way  of 
proceeding  was  antagonistic.  To  the  founder  he  ascribes  a 
pious  motive  in  his  provision  for  the  college,  even  a  more 
pious  intention  than  had  found  place  in  the  provision  of 
any  of  the  monasteries  of  England ;  but  Wiclif  was  of 
opinion,  notwithstanding,  that  Islip  had  acted  in  the  matter 
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not  witbout  Bin,  for  the  incorporation  of  a  parish  church,  or 
the  alienation  of  an  estate  in  mortmain,  nas  never  taken 
place  without  sin,  both  in  the  giver  and  the  receiver."  But 
as  to  Islip's  successor  in  the  primacy,  who  had  completely 
upset  his  arrangements  in  reference  to  the  college,  Wiclif 
maintains,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  he  sinned  in 
so  doing,  much  more  than  Islip  himself.  Now,  the  circum- 
stance that  Wiclif  in  this  passage  does  not  bring  his  own 
person  into  view  in  a  perfectly  unmistakeable  manner,  as  one 
who  was  concerned  in  the  college  and  the  change  which  it 
underwent,  is  insufficient  to  shake  our  conviction  that  he  had 
this  personal  concern  in  it  notwithstanding.  The  objective 
mode  of  speaking  in  the  third  person  we  are  familiar 
with  in  otner  instances;  and  that  the  incident  had  a 
special  relation  to  his  own  person,  he  gives  us  clearly  to 
understand  in  his  use  of  the  words  familianus  eaemplum. 

Fully  ten  years  had  passed  away,  when  he  wrote  thus,  since 
his  removal  from  the  position  of  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
for  the  book  De  Ecclesia,  which  contains  the  statements  before 
us,  was  written,  as  we  undertake  to  show  with  precision,  in 
the  year  1378.  The  affair  had  long  ceased  to  give  pain  ;  aiid 
although  at  the  time  he  had  felt  it  keenly,  the  author  was 
now  able  to  speak  of  it  with  perfect  coolness,  and  simply 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Like  his  opponent  Woodford,  however, 
Wiclif  speaks  of  the  incident  in  a  manner  which  implies  that 
it  was  one  well  known  to  all ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
founder  himself,  he  does  not  mention  a  single  name— neither 
that  of  the  College  nor  that  of  Langham,  nor  even  a  single 
name  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  College  earlier  or  later. 
And  it  is  only  a  few  features  of  the  business  which  he  brings 
into  prominence,  and  these  only  such  as  were  of  substantive 
importance.  On  the  one  hand,  that  the  design  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  foundation  was  a  truly  pious  one;  that  the 
statutes  and  arrangements  of  the  house  were  worthy  of 
praise,  and  fitted  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  Church;  and 
that  only  secular  clerics — Le.,  learned  men  not  belonging  to 
any  of  the  monastic  orders — ^were  meant  to  devote  themselves 
therein  to  science.  On  the  other  hand,  Wiclif  mentions  no 
more  than  that,  after  Islip's  death,  his  instructions  were 
frustrated,  the  members  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
foundation  dispossessed,  and  several  people  introduced  who 
were  by  no  means  in  need  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
latter  were  monks  exactly,  and  members  of  the  Benedictine 
foundation  of  Canterbury,  although  this  comes  out  indirectly 
from  the  connexion ;  while  it  is  plainly  told  that  the  whole 
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change  in  the  membership  of  the  College  had  been  caiTied 
through  by  means  of  false  representations  {commeiita  mendacii, 
fucus),  and  not  without  simony  besides  (symoniace). 

This  occurrence,  Wiclif  thinks,  must  be  a  warning  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  use  foresight  that  a  similar  fate 
may  not  befall  his  own  foundation.  William  of  Wykeham, 
one  of  the  most  leading  prelates  and  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century  (t  1404),  had  occupied  him- 
self since  1373  with  the  foundation  of  a  great  college  in 
Oxford;  he  had  already  formed  a  society  in  that  year,  for 
whose  maintenance  he  provided;  in  1379  he  concluded  his 
last  purchases  of  ground  for  the  building  of  the  house ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  April  1386,  several  years  after  Wiclif  s  death, 
took  place  the  solemn  consecration  of  **  St.  Mary's  College  of 
Wincnester  in  Oxford,"  which  soon  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  New  College,  under  which  it  still  flourishes  at  the 
present  day.  The  way  in  which  Wiclif  speaks  of  this 
foundation  of  Wykeham  shows  clearly  that  the  fact  was 
not  yet  a  completed  one,  but  was  still  only  in  the  stage  of 
preparation.  Otherwise,  the  advice  which  he  modestly  gives 
the  bishop  {consulendum  videtur  donitno  Wyntoiiiensij  etc.) 
would  have  come  too  late.^" 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  question, 
Was  the  appointment  of  W^iclif  as  Warden  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  and  of  the  three  secular  priests,  William  Selby,  William 
Middleworth,  and  Richard  Benger  to  be  members  of  the 
same,  contrary  or  not  to  the  provisions  of  the  foundation? 

The  opponents  concerned  answered  this  question,  of 
course,  in  the  affirmative.  They  represented  the  matter 
in  this  light:  that  the  statutes  of  the  College  prescribed, 
as  a  fixed  principle,  that  a  Benedictine  of  the  chapter  of 
Canterbury  must  be  warden,  and  that  three  monks  in 
addition  from  the  same  chapter  must  be  members;  imply- 
ing that  Wichf  and  those  associated  with  him  had  put 
forward  unwarranted  claims  in  demanding  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  secular 
priests,  and  that  Wiclif  should  be  made  head.  It  was 
Wiclif  and  his  friends,  they  alleged,  who  had  carried 
through  the  proceeding  of  excluding  from  the  College 
Henry  Woodhall,  the  then  warden,  and  those  members 
who,  like  him,  were  Benedictines  of  Canterbury.^^ 

According  to  Wiclifs  showing,  the  exact  opposite  of  all 
this  was  the  truth,  viz.,  that  Archbishop  Islip  nad  ordained 
that  secular  priests  alone  should  study  in  the  College ;  it 
was  only  after  the  death  of  the  founder  that  members  of 
the  archiepiscopal  chapter,  in  contrariety   to  his  will,  had 
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placed  themselvefl  in  possession.  These  two  statements  are 
so  directly  contradictory  as  to  nullify  each  other.  It  is 
necessary  to  lofj^  about  for  information  from  other  sources 
in  order  to  arrive  at  clearness  on  the  subject.  And  fortu- 
nately such  information  is  available  in  the  eight  documents 
relating  to  this  business,  which  Lewis  obtained  from  the 
archiepiscopal  archives,  and  has  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  life  of  Wiclif.  Two  royal  edicts  in  particular  are' here 
of  importance.  In  the  first,  dated  20th  October  1361, 
Edward  III.  grant«  his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  Arch- 
bishop Simon  Islip  to  found  a  Canterbury  Hall  in  Oxford, 
and  to  attach  to  and  incorporate  with  this  haU,  as  soon  as 
it  is  erected,  the  Church,  t./».,  the  Church  revenues  ot 
Pagham  in  Sussex.  The  second  royal  ordinance,  of  8th  April 
1372,  contains  the  confirmation  of  the  Papal  judgment  of 
1370,  by  which  Wiclif  and  his  associates  of  Canterbury  Hall 
were  finally  excluded.  In  both  these  decrees  mention  is  made 
of  two  classes  of  members  of  the  college,  who,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  were  to  live  together  in  it 
— monks  and  non-monks ;  *^  and  in  the  second  decree,  con- 
sistently with  this,  a  charge  of  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  original  royal  confirmation  is  laid  equally  against  the 
determination  of  the  founder  himself,  by  which  he  subse- 
quently set  aside  the  monkish  members,  so  that  only  non- 
monks  should  remain  in  the  College,  and  against  the  Papal 
decision,  in  virtue  of  wliich,  in  all  time  coming,  monks  alone 
from  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Canterbury  should  be 
members.*^  But  notwithstanding  this  charge,  Edward 
III.  in  the  latter  edict  grants  remission  for  these  viola- 
tions of  the  fundamental  statute  of  Islip,  but  not  without 
requiring  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Canterbury  to  pay 
into  the  King's  treasurer  beforehand  200  marks,^^  a 
naive  condition,  which  confirms  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
accusation  which,  as  we  saw,  Wiclif  himself  makes,  that 
simony  had  had  a  part  in  the  game.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  foundation  originally 
proceeded  on  the  assumpticm  that  two  classes  of  members 
should  be  united  in  the  College,  monks  and  non-monks. 

This  confirmation,  however,  was  set  forth  before  the  new 
hall  was  actually  founded,  when  the  archbishop  had  first 
determined  upon  its  plan,  and  was  desirous  of  paving  the 
way  for  carrying  it  out  by  obtaining  the  necessary  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  document,  therefore,  allows 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  only  in  regard  to  the  original 
intentions  of  the  founder,  but  gives  no  assurance  that  when 
Islip,  a  year  later  (1362),  actually  completed  the  foundation 
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and  carried  it  into  effect,  that  two-fold  description  of  mem- 
bership was  ordained  in  the  statutes  of  the  foundation.  In 
this  connection  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  atten- 
tion that  the  archbishop  himself,  in  his  deeWof  13th  April 
1363,  wherein  he  gifts  to  the  hall  his  estate  of  Woodford, 
refers,  indeed,  to  the  number  of  the  members  as  twelve,  who 
should  form  the  College,  but  does  not,  in  a  single  word,  give 
it  to  be  understood  that  part  of  the  places  therein  must 
be  filled  with  monks.^  The  deed  of  nomination,  it  is  true, 
has  a  different  sound,  wherein,  on  13th  March  1362,  the 
Prior  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury  propose 
to  Archbishop  Jslip  for  the  headship  of  the  new-founded 
Canterbury  Hall  in  Oxford  three  of  their  brethren  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  (Henry  Woodhall,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Dr.  John  Redingate,  and  William  Richmond),  from  among 
whom  he  may  himself  appoint  a  warden.  In  this  document,  in 
fact,  they  refer  themselves  to  an  order  made  by  the  archbishop 
himself,  in  virtue  of  which  this  nomination  should  be  made 
by  them.2&  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the 
archbishop,  in  the  first  instance,  desu'ed  that  at  least  the 
head  of  his  College  should  be  taken  from  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  more  specifically  from  the  chapter  of  Christ  Church 
in  Canterbury,  and  that  he  secured  tnis  by  his  statutes. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  was  made  by  the 
deeds  of  foundation  that,  in  addition  to  the  dignity  of  the 
headship,  three  places  of  the  membership  must  also  be  filled 
with  monks ;  2«  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  found 
in  the  hall,  during  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  in  addition 
to  Henry  Woodhall,  who  was  its  first  warden,  three  additional 
monks  from  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Canterbury. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  a  change  in  this  respect  was 
introduced  does  not  clearly  appear.  The  monk  party  repre- 
sent the  course  which  things  took  in  this  manner :  that 
Wiclif  and  his  associates  (Selby,  Middleworth,  and  Benger), 
in  an  overbearing  spirit,  and  without  warrant,  put  forth  the 
claim  thdt  the  government  of  the  College  behoved  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secular  priests,  and  in  particular  that  John 
Wiclif  ought  to  be  warden ;  and  so  they  had  expelled  the 
said  warden,  Henry  Woodhall,  and  the  other  Benedictines, 
from  the  College,  and  taken  the  property  of  the  foundation 
into  their  own  possession.^  But  that  this  representation  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  actual  course  of  the  affair  is  evident, 
beyond  any  doubt,  from  the  royal  edict  of  8th  April  1372, 
before  produced,  in  which  it  is  Kiid,  in  plain  terms,  that  it  was 
the  archbishop  himself  who  displaced  the  existing  warden 
and  those  members  who  were  monks,  and  allowed  only  those 
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scholara  who  were  not  monks  to  remain,  and  who  had  ap- 
pointed one  man  of  the  same  category  to  the  wardenship.^^ 

The  testimony  of  this  royal  warrant  is  all  the  more  trust- 
worthy from  its  apparent  imj)artiality,  for  with  these  words 
is  immediately  joined  the  inculpatory  remark,  that  this 
measure  of .  the  .  archbishop  was  in  contradiction  to  the 
original  approval  on  the  part  of  the  State ;  and  the  words  of 
the  document  sound  indeed  as  if  Islip  had  not  merely 
intervened  in  a  passing  act,  but  had  put  his  hand  to  an 
essential  alteration  of  the  statutes.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  remark  of  Wiclif  {De  Ecclesia,  c.  16)  comes  in, 
that  Islip  had  appointed  that  secular  clerics  alone  should 
study  in  the  College,  which  also  took  effect.  Taken  by 
themselves,  his  words  might,  indeed,  lead  one  to  think 
that  Wiclif  is  speaking  of  the  original  statute.  But  this 
is  not  the  true  sense :  he  is  speaking  rather  of  the  last 
ordinance  of  the  archbishop,  making  an  alteration  on  the 
first  statute ;  and  the  terra  ordinance  can  undoubtedly  have 
this  meaning.  If  we  so  take  the  words,  the  contradiction 
disappears  which  at  first  sight  exists  between  Wiclif  s  repre- 
sentation of  the  proceeding  and  that  contained  in  the 
royal  edict  But  the  representation  of  the  opposite  party 
exhibited  to  the  Papal  curia,  as  gathered  from  the  mandate 
of  Urban  V.,  is  iiTeconcilable  with  both  these  representa- 
tions, and  must  be  characterised  as  a  manifest  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  and  a  malicious  calumny.  The  result  of  our 
investigation,  therefore,  is  the  following: — That  the  appoint- 
ment of  Wiclif  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury  Hall  was  ccm- 
trary  to  the  original  foundation-statutes  as  approved  on  the 
side  of  the  State,  but  it  proceeded  upon  an  alteration  of  the 
first  statutes  subsequently  made  by  the  founder  himself. 

On  9th  December  1365,  Wiclif  was  nominated  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall  by  Archbishop  IsKp,  Five  months  from 
that  date  were  not  yet  full  when  the  worthy  archbishop  died 
(26th  April  1366).  His  successor,  Stephen  Langham,  was 
enthroned  25th  March  1367,  and  on  the  sixth  day  thereafter 
(31st  March)  he  nomioated  John  Redingate  to  be  Warden 
of  the  Hall.  Wiclif,  of  course,  must  have  been  previously 
deposed.  The  new  Warden  was  a  Benedictine  of  Canter- 
bury, and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  hall.  Three 
weeks  later,  however  (22nd  April  1367),  the  archbishop  re- 
called this  nomination,  and  re-appointecl  the  earlier  head  of 
the  hall,  Henry  Woodhall,  to  the  wardenship,  to  whose 
authority  Wiclif  should  now,  along  with  the  other  members, 
be  subject.2®  But  even  so  much  as  this  reduced  position  in 
the  college  was  not  allowed  to  him.     On  the  contrary,  the 
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reptoration  now  destined  by  the  monkish  archbishop  for 
Canterbury  Hall,  led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  secular  mem- 
bers. Wiclif  and  his  fellows  appealed  from  the  archbishop 
to  the  Pope ;  but  as  Langham,  in  the  next  year  after  his 
being  made  archbishop,  was  promoted  to  the  cardinalate,  and 
went  to  Avigncm,  the  issue  of  the  appeal  was  a  judgment 
by  which  Wiclif  and  his  fellows  were  definitively  expelled, 
and  the  college  was  thenceforward  exclusively  filled  with 
monks  of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury. 

This  decision  was  at  all  events  still  more  opposed  to 
the  original  meaning  and  intention  of  the  foundation,  than 
that  the  hall  should  have  been  for  a  time  exclusively  in 
the  enjoyment  of  men  who  were  not  monks.  For  from  the 
first  the  secular  element  had  at  least  outweighed  the 
other,  even  if  we  assume,  what  is  by  no  means  proved,  that, 
according  to  the  original  statutes,  four  memoers  of  the 
twelve  behoved  to  be  monks ;  still  more  if  the  only  point 
fixed  by  the  statutes  was  that  the  Head  of  the  house 
should  De  a  Benedictine  of  Canterbury,  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  three  other  Canterbury  monks  was  possibly  not  ])re- 
scribed  in  the  statutes,  but  had  only  proceeded  from  the 
tree  determination  of  the  founder.  Wiclif  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  uses  very  strong  language  respecting  the  contrast 
in  which  the  measures  of  the  new  archbishop  stood  to  the 
ordering  (more  accurately  the  last  ordering)  of  his  predeces- 
sor (eversum  est  tarn  pii  patroid  pi'opoaitwn.  Anti-Simon,  etc.). 
And  the  government  decree  itself  appears  to  look  upon  the 
last  re-constitution  of  the  college  as  a  much  more  serious  con- 
tradiction to  the  original  foundation  approved  by  the  State 
than  the  alteration  which  was  made  by  Islip  himself;  for  of 
this  latter  it  is  only  said  that  it  was  done  prceter  licentiam 
nostram  supradictam — beyond  or  in  excess  of  our  foresaid 
licence — wnereas  the  exclusion  of  all  secular  members  is 
declared  to  be  contra  foruiam  Kcentice  nostroe  supradictcB — in 
the  teeth  of  our  licence,  and  not  merely  beyond  or  in  excess 
of  it.  This  difference  of  language  is  plainly  intentional, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  latter  expres- 
Rion  is  the  stronger  and  more  decisive  of  the  two. 
Here  the  original  statute  is  the  only  standard  of  judgment, 
for  in  this  decree,  issued  by  the  Government,  it  is  only  the 
legality  of  the  different  acts  in  question  which  is  dealt  with. 

But  Wiclif  does  not  apply  to  the  question  this  low  formal 
standard  only,  but  forms  his  judgment  of  the  last  organic 
change  which  had  been  made,  upon  its  substantive 
merits  in  point  of  congruity  with  the  ends  contem- 
plated by  the  foundation.  And  here  his  judgment  is 
one    of    entire    disapproval,   because  the   newly-appointed 
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members  being  already  over-richly  provided  for,  were  by  no 
means  in  need  of  the  bounty  of  such  a  foundation.  He  has 
here  in  his  eye  the  extensive  landed  possessions  belonging 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
organically  connected  with  the  Archiepiscopal  Cathedral, 
while  the  colleges  in  Oxford,  as  in  Paris  and  other  univer- 
sities, were  originally  and  principally  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poorer  class  of  students,  and  of  masters  without 
independent  means.  This  language  of  WicUf,  however, 
as  before  remarked,  is  used  in  a  purely  objective  sense,  and 
by  no  means  in  such  a  tone  as  would  warrant  us  to  assume 
that  the  painful  experiences  which  he  had  had  to  endure  in 
his  relations  to  the  oft-mentioned  college,  may  have  had  a 
determining  influence  upon  his  ecclesiastical  views  and  work. 
It  is  only,  however,  a  thorough  exhibition  of  his  public 
conduct  that  can  throw  light  upon  the  question,  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  hostile  allegation  that  the  position 
of  antagonism  taken  up  by  Wiclif  against  the  Church,  and 
especially  against  prelates  and  monastic  orders,  took  its  rise 
in  injury  done  to  his  own  private  interests,  and  was  thus 
inspired  by  low  motives  and  personal  revenge. 

Canterbury  Hall  no  longer  exists  in  Oxford  as  an  inde- 
pendent foundation,  for  after  the  Reformation  the  buildings 
of  the  hall  passed  over  to  the  stately  college  of  Christ 
Church,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Returning  now  to  the  year  1366- — ^the  limit  of  the  period 
assigned  to  the  present  chapter,  and  which  we  have  been 
led  to  exceed  by  four  or  six  years  in  order  to  finish  the 
topic  now  discussed — this  year  was  possibly  the  date  at 
which  Wiclif  reached  the  highest  degi'ee  of  academic  dignity, 
that  of  doctor  in  the  Theological  Faculty.  Since  the  six- 
teenth century  it  has  been  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  a 
statement  of  Bishop  Bale,  that  Wiclif  became  doctor  of 
theology  in  1372.^  In  assigning  this  date,  Bale,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  proceeded  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  royal 
ordinance  of  26th  .luly  1374,  which  nominated  commis- 
sioners for  negotiations  with  the  Papal  Court,  Wiclif  Is 
introduced  as  sacrce  theologiw  professor^  at  which  date,  there- 
fore, he  must  have  been  already  doctor.si  And  here  let  me 
remark  by  the  way,  that  the  title  of  professor  of  theology 
given  to  Wiclif,  has  generally  been  misunderstood,  as  though 
it  meant  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  professorial  chair. 
But  this  rests  upon  an  anachronism.  The  mediaeval 
universities,  down  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  century,  knew 
nothing  of  professors  in  the  sense  of  modern  universities. 
The  title  8acr(B  pagince,  or  theologice  professor,  denotes  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  not  an  university  office,  to  be  thought  of 
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in  connection  with  pai-ticular  duties  and  rights,  and  especially 
witii  a  fixed  stipend,  but  only  an  academic  degree ;  for  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  title  of  doctor  of  theology.  8uch  an  one 
had  the  full  right  to  deliver  theological  lectures,  but  was 
under  no  special  obUgation  to  do  so,  nor,  apart  from  some 
trifling  dues  as  a  member  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  had 
he  any  salary  proper,  except  in  cases  where,  along  with  the 
degree,  some  church-living  might  be  conferred  upon  him.^^ 

So  much  as  this  we  know  from  the  royal  document  just 
mentioned,  that  Wiclif  was  a  doctor  of  theology  in  th,e  year 
1374.  But  it  is  only  the  latest  possible  date  which  is  thus 
fixed;  and  Bale  conjectured  with  good  reason,  that  Wiclif 
must  have  become  a  doctor  some  considerable  time  before, 
and  suggested  the  year  1372.^5  Shirley,  on  the  other  hand, 
beUeves  that  he  is  able  to  make  out,  with  some  probability, 
that  Wiclif  was  promoted  to  this  degree  as  early  as  1363. 
He  supports  this  view  upon  several  polemical  pieces  of  the 
Carmelite  John  Cunning-nam,  directed  against  Wiclif,  which 
he  has  himself  published.  And  it  is  indeed  worth  remarking 
that  that  monkish  theologian  in  his  first  essay,  as  well  as  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  speaks  of  Wiclif  exclusively  under  the 
title  of  magister,  whereas  in  the  second  and  third,  he  uses 
the  titles  magister  and  doctor  interchangeably.^  But  now 
the  first  of  these  essays  where  the  latter  title  never  once 
occurs,  has  reference  to  a  tract  of  Wiclif,  in  which  he  men- 
tions that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  go,  for  the  present,  into 
the  question  of  the  right  of  property  {de  dominio) ;  ^  while  a 
fragment  upon  this  question,  which  Lewis  ^ves  in  his 
appendix  to  the  life  of  Wiclif,^®  was  probably  written  in  1366, 
ana  the  larger  work  of  Wiclif,  De  Dominio  DivinOy  fi-om  which 
that  fragment,  it  is  likely,  was  taken,  was  written  at  latest  in 
1368.  Hence  Shirley  believes  that  he  may  perliaps  indicate 
the  year  1363,  as  that  in  which  Wiclif  received  his  degree. 

We  are  unable,  however,  to  concur  in  this  conjecture, 
because  we  have  positive  testimony  to  show  that  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1365,  Wiclif  was  only  master  of  arts,  and 
not  yet  doctor  of  theology.  For  Archbishop  IsUp  describes 
him  in  the  document  of  9th  December  1365,  in  which 
he  nominates  him  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  as 
'hnagiater  in  ariibusy  whereas  ^^^  the  whole  connection  shows 
that  he  would  certainly  have  laid  stress  upon  the  higher 
academic  degree,  if  Wiclif  liad  already  possessed  it. 

The  fact  then  stands  thus,  that  Wiclif,  in  1374,  was  a 
doctor  of  theology,  but  not  yet  in  1365.     In  the  intervening 

Seriod  between  these  two  dates  he  must  have  taken  that 
egree ;  but  to  fix  the  time  with  precision  is  impossible,  for 
lack  of  documentary  authority. 
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1.  John  Lewii,  ffiatory,  eta,  L  4.  Vaughan^  Life  amd  Opwiom,  L  241.  Month 
graph,  p.  89  f. 

2.  Compotus  Rio.  BOlingham,  bunarii  30  Edward  III.,  Rot  in  theMurario  ColL 
Merton,  as  referred  to  by  the  Editors  of  the  Widif  Bible,  p.  7. 

3.  Shirley,  Faacieuli  Zizaniorum,  p.  511. 

4.  Lewis,  ffitiory,  etc.,  p.  4. 

5.  Comp.  Sam.  Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary,  6  ed.,  Lond.  1842;  4tQ. 
Abbotsley. 

6.  Shirley  gives  an  exact  account  of  these  docnments  in  notes  4  and  5  on  p. 
XIV.  of  the  "  Introduction."  [Several  of  them  are  transcribed  in  "  Riley's  Report 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  MSS.  on  the  Archives  of  Balliol  College." — 
Translator,] 

7.  The  entry  in  the  Episcopal  Renter  of  Lincoln,  Bishop  Bokyngham's,  1363- 
1397,  is  as  foUows  ;—**Idibtu  Aprilis,  anno  donUni  mUletimo  CCCmo.  LXVIIL 
apud  parkum  Stowe  eoncesta  fuit  licentia  magittro  Johanni  de  Wydcve,  reetori 
eccUiice  de  Fylingham,  quod  potaet  te  absentare  ab  ecdetia  stM  insittendo  literarum 
9tudio  in  UnirenitcUe  Oxon.  per  biennium,** 

8.  The  remarks  made  by  Buddensieg  in  opposition  to  this  view  (Zeitschiift  fttr 
Historische  Theologie,  1874,  p.  316)  rest  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  entries  in  the  account-books  of  Queen's  College,  communi- 
cated by  Shirley  in  the  "  Fasciculi,"  p.  614  ;  for  these  eutries  manifestly  refer,  not 
to  short  BtAys  in  the  college  rooms,  but  to  rents  of  rooms  paid  by  the  year,  with 
which  sense  alone  agrees  the  recurring  mention  of  Wiclif 'd  camera.  In  a  passage 
of  his  paper  further  on,  Buddensieg  himself  understands  all  the  entries  in  ques- 
tion of  a  two  years*  rentaJ. 

9.  Lewis  ffistory.  Appendix  No.  3,  p.  290. 

10.  The  substance  of  the  article  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  Townsend's 
edition  of  Foxe's  Actt  and  Monumente,  III.  812,  and  in  the  appendix  to 
Yaughan's  Monograph,  p.  647  f.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  year  1844  is 
printed  by  mistake  for  1841. 

11.  "Ad  vitsB  tusB  et  conversationis  laudabilis  honeetatem,  literarumque 
flcientiam,  quibus  personam  tuam  in  artibus  ma^^istratam  Altissimus  insignivit, 
mentis  nostne  oculoe  dirigentes,  ac  de  tuis  fidelitate,  circumspectione  et  industria 
plurimum  confidentes  In  custodem  Aulse  nostrie  Cantuar — te  Fnefedmus,"  etc — 
Wood^t  History  and  AntiquiticB,  Oxon,,  1.  p.  184  ;  Levis  History,  etc.,  p.  290. 

12.  In  a  long  Excursus  to  his  edition  of  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  p. 
618-528. 

13.  Wiclif  calls  him  Doctor  metis  Reverendus  Mr.  Willdmus  Wodford  in  his 
work  De  Ciimli  Dominio,  in.  c.  18,  Vienna  MSS.,  1340,  fol.  141,  coL  2.  He  says 
of  him — "  Arguit  contra  hoc  compendiose  et  subtUiter  more  swo.  Et  revera  obligacior  et 
amplius  huic  doctori  mco,  quo  in  diversis  gradibus  et  actibus  scdastids  didici  ex  ^us 
exercitatione  modesta  multas  mihi  notabiles  veritates." 

14.  Of  tbis  writing,  which  has  never  been  printed — Septuaginta  duo  Quses- 
tiones  de  Sacramento  altaris — there  is  preserved  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  No.  703. 
HarL  31,  foL  31.  Under  Qussstio  60  the  author  speaks  of  the  polemic  of  Wiclif 
against  the  monks  in  the  following  style  : — "  Et  hec  contra  religiosos  insania 
generata  est  ex  corruptione.     Nam  priusquam  per  religiosos  possessionatos  et 
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pnelatoB  ezpolsus  fnerat  de  atil»  Monachormn  Gantuariae,  nihil  contra  poesession- 
•toe  attemptayit  quod  esset  alicujus  ponderis.  £t  prius  quam  per  religiosos 
Mendicantes  reprobatua  fuit  publico  do  heresibus  in  sacrament  o  altaris,  nihil 
contra  eos  attemptavit,  sed  posterius  multipliciter  eos  diffauavit ;  ita  quod  doc- 
trinie  suae  xnalae  et  infests  contra  religiosos  et  possessionatos  et  Mendicantes 
generates  fuenmt  ex  putrefactionibuB  et  melancoUis.'* — Shirley ,  p.  517  f. 

14.  Shirley,  as  above. 

15.  Shirley  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  passage,  and  he  has  given  it, 
though  not  at  full  length,  in  the  "  Note  on  the  two  John  Wicli&,"  at  the  end  of 
the  Fa$eiculi,  p.  526.  I  had  found  the  passage  before  I  observed  that  he  bad 
already  given  an  extract  from  it.  But  I  found  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
context  with  somewhat  greater  fulness.     Vide  Appendix  III. 

16.  The  words  in  familiari&ri  exemplo  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense.  The  comparcaive  here  points  back  te  the  preceding  positive,  famUiare 
iiMonveniens.  Opponents  had  pointed  to  the  endowments  of  the  University  and 
its  colleges  as  matters  nearly  affecting  Wiclif 's  interest,  but  Wiclif  replies  by 
pointing  to  something  which  touched  his  personal  interest  more  nearly  and  more 
directly  still ;  and  it  is  this  comparative  familiariori  exemplo — not  Shirley's  reading 
of  the  MS.  famiiiari — ^which  is  of  decisive  importance  for  our  inquiry. 

17.  Wiclif  here  no  doubt  alludes,  in  addition  to  the  estate  of  Woodford,  to  the 
church  of  "  Pageham  *'  (Pagham  in  Sussex,  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel)  which 
the  archbishop  had  incorporated  with  the  foundation  of  his  hall,  as  appears  from 
several  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us.  ( VuU  Lewis,  pp.  285,  293. 
Shirley  is  right  in  referring  the  alleged  sin  of  Archbishop  Islip  to  this  act  of 
incorporation,  whereas  Dr.  Yaughan,  in  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  /Review, 
October  1858,  erroneously  refers  Wiclif 's  censure  to  the  circmnatance  that  the 
Primate  had,  in  the  first  instance,  introduced  into  his  foundation  both  monks  and 
seculars. 

18.  Robert  Lowth,  Ltfe  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeliam,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1758, 
pp.  98,  176  f. 

19.  The  identity  of  our  Wiclif  with  the  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  is  in- 
directly confirmed  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  Benger,  Middleworth,  and  Selby,  who 
were  members  of  the  hall  under  John  Wiclif,  1865-66,  had  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  Merton  College,  like  Wiclif  himself,  and  were  afterwards,  with  the 
exception  of  Benger,  members  of  Queen's  College,  with  which  Wiclif  also,  as  is 
well  known,  stood  in  a  certain  connection. —  Vide  Buddensieg ;  Zeitschrift,  etc.,  as 
above  p.  336. 

20.  We  learn  that  this  was  the  representation  of  the  case  made  in  the  com- 
plaint addressed  by  Widif's  opponents  to  the  Papal  See,  from  the  mandate  of 
Urban  V.  of  11th  May  1370,  by  which  Uie  process  was  decided. —  Vide  Lewis,  p. 
292  f,  for  the  documents. 

21.  Aula  (Cantuariensis)  in  qua  certui  erit  numerus  schoUvrium  tam  rdigiosorwm 
quam  secularium,  etc. — No  1  in  Lewis,  p.  285  ;  No.  8,  p.  297,  301. 

22.  Pneter  lieentiam  nostram  supradictam.  Contra  formam  licentice  nostm 
supradictoe,— Lewis,  pp.  298,  299. 

23.  De  ffratia  nostra  speeiali,  et  pro  dueentis  marcis  quas  dieti  prior  et  eonventus 
nobis  solverunt  in  hanaperio  nostro,  perdonavimus  omnes  transgressumes  faetas,  etc. 
—Lewis,  p.  229. 

24.  Quam  {aulam)  pro  duodenaria  studentium  num^ro  duximus  ordinandam. 

25.  JuoOa  formam  et  Rectum  ordinaiionis  vestra  factae  in  hoe  parte, — Lewis, 
287,  Na  2, 

26.  Lewis,  No.  4,  p.  290. 

27.  The  latter  was  maintained  by  Wiclif  s  opponents  in  their  representation  to 
the  Curia ;  but  that  the  matter  was  not  placed  beyond  doubt  is  plain  from  the 
language  of  the  deed,  which  intentionally  left  it  indeterminate. 

28.  Falsa  asserentes,  dictum  collegium  per  dericos  seculares  regi  dehere,  dictum 
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Johannemfore  euttodem  ccUegii  iupradicti.  Monadkoi  de  ipto  eoUegio  exduBenaU.^ 
Lewis,  No.  7,  p.  292. 

29.  AmotiB  omnino  per  pnedictum  lirchiepisoopum — Gustode  et  cnteris  Monachis 
BColaribuB — ab  aula  pnedicta,  idem  archiepiaoopus  quendam  Boolarem  (seoularem  ?) 
cuBtodem  dictas  Auls,  ac  caeteroB  omnee  sc»lare8  iti  eadem  Becolares  (bo  to  be 
read  instead  of  seolares)  duntazat  oonstituerity  etc. — Lewis,  Ka  8,  p.  298. 

SO.  Lewis,  No.  6,  p.  292.  An  extract  from  a  document  of  the  archiepiscopal 
archiTes. 

31.  Decrevit  et  dedaravit  solos  Monachos  pnadictas  eoclesise  Cant,  secalaribus 
exclusis,  debere  in  dicto  coUeji^  perpetuo  remanere. — ^Lewis,  No.  7,  p.  295. 

82.  So  Yanghan  in  hia  latest  work  on  Widif,  the  Monograph,  p.  138. 

83.  Lewis,  in  Appendix  No.  11,  p.  S04w 

34.  Gomp.  T%uroi  De  VOrganitation  de  VEnseignment  dans  VUwiverM  de  Parte 
au  moyen  Age,  p^  158. 

85.  Shirley,  FaecicuU,  etc,  pp.  4,  14,  43,  particnlarly  pp.  78 /and  88/.  Comp. 
Introduction,  p.  xtl 

Se.  Do.  p.  453. 

37.  Da  p.  456. 

88   Lewis,  No.  80,  p.  849. 

39.  Lewis,  No.  8,  p.  290.  Personam  toam  in  artibus  magistratam, — so  it  should 
be  read  with  Anthony  Wood,  not  magittratum,  as  L^wis  luw  it. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IIL,  BY  THE 
TRANSLATOR. 

NOTE  L — VnCLIF'S  CONNECTION  WITH  BALLIOL  COLLEGE. 

On  looking  recently  into  the  Begietrum  Palatinum  DundmeMe,  issued  in  1878, 
under  the  editorBhip  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  document  (Vol  III.,  p.  381)  entiUed  "  Appro- 
priation of  the  Church  of  Miklebenton  to  the  IVIaster  and  Scholars  of  Balliol  Hall 
in  Oxford,  by  Phifip  de  Somerville,  and  Statutes  for  the  Regulation  of  six  new 
Fellows  of  the  said  Hall,  A.D.  1340."  The  diite  being  nearly  coincident  with  that 
at  which  Wiclif  must  have  begun  his  ooUege  career  in  Oxfonl,  and  his  mastership 
o  fBalliol  only  twenty  years  later  being  a  matter  of  indisputable  record,  it  at  once 
oocurred  to  me  that  the  document  might  possibly  have  some  collateral  bearing  on 
the  question  of  Wiclif  s  connection  with  Balliol  at  an  earlier  stage  than  his  Master- 
ship. Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  this  surmise.  I  f  oimd,  on  a  caref  id  perusal,  that 
this  deed  of  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville  suppliefl  some  links  which  had  hitherto  been 
misaing  from  the  reasonings  of  Wiclif  s  biographers  on  the  interesting  question  of 
thepliMM  and  the  course  of  his  earliest  studies  in  the  University. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  deed  given  in  the  Regiatrum,  the  one  forming  part 
of  the  Register  itself,  the  other  printed  in  the  Appendix  from  the  origituU  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  Balliol  College.  The  editor  printed  the  latter  "because  in 
many  instances  it  appears  more  correct  than  the  transcript  in  the  Register,  and 
gives  clauses  which  are  there  omitted.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  last-named  MS. 
oontains  what  are  apparently  better  readings."  The  original  deed  is  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Richaitl  de  Bury),  at  Aukland,  18th  October 
1340  ;  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Durham,  24th  October  1340 ;  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  day  after  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  1340  ;  and  by  the  Master  and  scholars  of  Balliol  on  the  same  day. 

On  turning  next  to  the  Histories  of  the  UniverBity  and  its  colleges,  by  Anthony 
Wood,  and  his  predecessor  Brian  Twyne,  and  to  the  work  entitled  "  Ballio-Feigus, 
a  Comment^.ry  upon  the  foundation,  foundere,  and  affaire  of  Balliol  College,  by 
Henzy  Savage,  Master  of  Balliol,  published  in  1668,  I  found  not  only  that  Sir 
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Philip  de  SomerTille's  Statutes  had  been  in  print  for  two  centuriee,  bat  that  a  good 
many  other  facts  in  the  annals  of  Balliol  and  the  University  were  equally  available 
as  side  lights- for  the  elucidation  of  Widif's  early  University  career ;  not  indeed  to 
the^  extent  of  determining  anything  connected  with  it  with  absolute  certainty,  for 
which  we  have  not  the  attestation  of  express  record,  but  to  the  e£fect  of  making  it 
appear  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  instead  of  having  ever  been 
connected  at  any  period  of  his  University  life,  prior  to  his  mastership  of  Balliol, 
either  as  a  commoner  with  Queen's,  or  as  a  Postmaster  or  Fellow  with  Merton,  he  was 
all  along  a  Balliol  man,  from  his  first  coming  up  to  Oxford  in  1336  (taking  Lechler's 
approximate  date)  to  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  his  college. 

In  bringing  together  the  materials  of  our  argument,  we  be^  with  the  date  of 
WidiTs  mastership,  which  has  recently  been  ascertained  to  have  been  as  early  at 
least  as  a.d.  1360.  The  year  usually  assigned  hitherto  was  1361,  but  Mr.  Riley, 
in  his  recent  "Report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts,"  1874, 
states  that  Wiclif  s  name  and  style  as  **  Master  of  the  Hall  called  Le  BaiUo  halle 
in  Oxford  "  occurs  in  a  Latin  memorandum,  existing  among  the  College  archives, 
having  reference  to  a  suit  brought  against  the  college  in  the  matter  of  some  house 
property  beloiigiug  to  it  in  the  pariuh  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  London,  in  the 
84th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third — ie.y  a.d.  1G60. 

1^0  man,  however,  could  be  elected  Master  of  BaUiol  unless  he  was  at  the  time 
one  of  the  Fellows  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  house  that 
the  Fellows  should  always  choose  the  Prmcii>al  or  Master /rom  their  own  number. 

The  statute  stands  thus  in  the  original  statutes  of  Devorguilla,  A.D.  12S2 : — 
"  Volumus  quoad  scholares  nostri  ex  temetq»is  eligant  unum  priucix)alem  cui  ceteri 
onmes  humuiter  obediant  in  his  quae  officium  principalis  contixigunt,  secundum 
statuta  et  consuetudiues  inter  ipsos  usitatas  et  approbatss." 

Nor  was  this  fundamental  statute  afterwards  changed  by  any  of  the  additional 
or  altered  statutes  which  were  suoces-sively  introduced.  The  statutes  of  Sir  Philip 
de  Somerville,  which  were  added  in  1340  to  those  of  Devorguilla,  contained  a  pro- 
TiBion  "  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  under  the  f onner  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  latter.**  Though  nothing  therefore  is  said  in  these  new  statutes  to  the  efTect 
of  restricting  the  choice  of  the  Fellows  in  the  election  of  the  Master  to  their  own 
number,  the  very  reason  of  this  omission  was  that  this  provision  had  been  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  fundamental  statutes.  And  it  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  origuud  principle  of  election  was  not  departed  from  under  Sir 
Philip's  new  statutes,  that  when  the  statutes  were  revised  in  1364  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  provision  for  the  election  of  Master  remained  stUl  the 
same — **Qui  dese  ipsis  habeaut  unum  magistnim;*'  and  again  in  1438,  when  a 
further  modification  of  the  statutes  was  made  by  the  authority  of  another  Bishop 
of  London — the  same  restrictive  words  were  continued  in  force —  "  Qui  de  u  tpni 
habeant  unum  meigistrum" 

Wiclif,  then,  was  imquestionably  a  Fellow  of  Balliol  before  he  was  elected  Master, 
and  if  a  Fellow  or  Postmaster  of  Merton  of  the  same  name  had  not  appeared  upon 
the  records  of  that  college  in  the  year  1356,  who  has  for  centuries  been  identified 
with  the  master  of  Balliol,  the  inference  from  the  fact  of  his  having  held  a  BiJliol 
Fellowship,  would  have  been  natural  and  easy,  that  he  had  all  along  from  the 
first  been  a  member  of  that  House,  up  to  the  date  of  his  election  to  the  Master- 
ship. But  in  view  of  that  Merton  record,  such  an  inference  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  to  surmount  which  we  must  either  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Professor  dfanrley,  that  John  Wiclif  of  Balliol  was  a  different  man  from  John 
Wiclif  of  Merton ;  or  if  we  still  hold  them  to  be  the  same,  we  must  conclude 
that  as  Wiclif  the  Reformer  was  a  Fellow  of  both  houses,  he  must  either  have 
surrendered  his  Fellowship  of  Balliol  to  go  to  Merton,  or  have  been  elected  for  the 
first  time  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  when  he  ceased,  some  time  before  his  election  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  latter,  to  be  a  FcUow  or  Postmaster  of  Merton. 

To  enable  us  to  choose  between  these  alternatives  of  two  different  Wiclifs  and 
one  only,  there  are  several  important  facts  available,  touching  the  relations  of 
these  two  colleges  to  one  another,  and  touching  the  financial  conditions  of  Balliol 
College  in  particular,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  never  yet  been  brought  into 
view  in  connection  with  the  question  of  WidiTs  relation  to  either  or  both  of  these 
andent  seats  of  learning. 
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If  it  be  supposed  that  Wiclif  could  pass  easily  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  university  life  in  Oxford,  from  Balliol  to  Merton,  and  from  Merton  to  Balliol, 
or  could  be  in  ofl&cial  connection  with  both  at  the  same  time,  no  supposition  could 
be  more  contrary  to  aU  probability,  in  view  of  the  actual  and  well-ascertainfed 
relations  of  these  two  colleges  at  that  very  time.  These  two  houses  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  two  great  antagonistic  factions  of  the  University  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  Both  the  chief  historians  of  Oxford,  Brian  Twyne  and 
Anthony  Wood,  give  us  ample  and  graphic  information  of  these  rival  parties  of  the 
BoreaUs  and  the  Auxtralea — the  north  countrymen  and  the  south  countrymen  of 
the  University ;  aud  if  Merton  stands  out  prominently  in  their  accoimts  as  the 
centre  and  head  of  the  faction  of  the  south,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that 
Balliol  was  the  chief  focus  t)f  the  faction  of  the  north. 

To  what  a  pitch  of  violence  the  contests  of  these  factions  had  reached  in  1334— 
the  year  preceding  that  on  which  Wiclif  is  conjectured  by  Professor  Lechler  to 
have  come  up  to  Oxford,  will  appear  from  the  following  passage  of  Wood's  HU- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  ike  University  of  Oxford^  vol.  L,  p.  425. 

« This  year  several  students  of  the  University,  as  well  as  masters,  bachelors 
and  scholars,  did,  under  colour  of  some  discord  among  them,  and  upon  some  pre- 
tences sought  after,  depart  hence  to  Staiflford  in  Lincolnshire,  and  there  began  or 
rather  renewed  or  continued  an  academy  in  the  months  (it  should  seem)  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  Camden  and  Mr.  Twyne  say  that  that  university,  or  rather 
school  of  Stamford,  began  from  a  discord  that  happened  between  the  northern  and 
southern  clerks  of  Oxford,  the  first  of  which  having  the  worst,'retired  to  the  said  place 
and  began  there  to  profess  letters  ;  yet  when  this  controversy  began  they  tell  us  not 
That  such  controversies  between  the  northern  and  southern  men  have  often 
happened,  is  evidently  apparent  from  what  is  before  delivered  ;  and  that  also  they 
were  now  on  foot,  I  doubt  it  not,  forasmuch  as  the  members  of  Merton  College 
rrfated,  at  this  time  and  before^  to  dect  northern  scholars  into  their  society,  because 
they  and  the  University  should  he  at  peace;  as  from  seieral  complaints  ofAe  church 
of  Durham  against  the  Mertonlans,  is  apparent** 

The  sources  which  Wood  here  refers  to  are  Begistrum  diversarum 
Bpistolarum  de  officio  Cane,  Monachorum  Ecd.  DunelmensiSf  foL  18  et  48. 
**  Et  in  quodam  parvo  Regittro  in  Cesta  (Economiea  in  Scacc,  CoU.  Mert.,  p.  19." 
I  had  hoped  to  find  these  ancient  epistles  among  the  extant  archives  of  Merton 
College,  but  a  recent  visit  to  the  strong  vaulted  chamber  in  which  these  are  de- 
posited, with  all  the  hearty  aid  of  the  coUege  bursar,  Mr.  Edwardes,  failed  to  bring 
the  documents  to  light.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  met  the  practised  eye  of  Mr. 
Biley,  when  he  drew  up  his  recent  report  upon  the  Merton  papers. 

This  secession  from  the  University  continued  till  1386 — when  the  opposition 
schools  at  Stamford  were  forcibly  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  the 
secessionists  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning,  no  doubt  with  the  worst  grace, 
to  Oxford.  Who  can  doubt  that  ihe  passionate  grudges  engendered  by  such  a 
high  quarrel,  must  have  continued  to  embitter  the  life  of  the  University  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  that  the  north  countrymen  in  particular  must  long  have  cher- 
ished resentful  memories  of  a  struggle  which  hod  been  marked  on  their  side  by 
such  violent  contrasts  of  proud  disdain  and  ignominious  submission.  And  this 
was  the  state  of  feeling  which  Wiclif  found  to  exist  in  the  University  in  the 
earliest  years  of  his  membership — a  feeling  with  which,  as  a  Borealis  himself,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  sympathise.  Under  date,  A.D.  1343,  Wood  has  the  following 
entiy : — "  Clashing  controversies." 

But  it  was  in  the  year  1349,  when  Wiclif  had  been  probably  fourteen  years  in 
Oxford,  that  the  southern  faction,  headed  and  organised  by  the  Merton  men,  reached 
the  climax  of  violence  and  outrage.  "  But  no  sooner,"  says  Wood,  "  was  that  quarrel 
(among  the  junior  scholars)  finished,  but  another  happened  among  the  masters  con- 
cerning corrupt  elections  made  about  the  office  of  Chancellor  the  last  year.  Mr. 
John  WiUyot,  lately  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  was  designed  to  that  office  by  the 
generality,  but  some  di  .covering  an  opposition  caused  all  the  quarrel,  and  at  length 
divided  the  University  into  parties  ;  for  while  Mr.  Willyot  and  his  men  were 
plotting  and  contriving  to  bring  their  designs  to  pass,  his  antagonist  would  do 
the  like,  and  take  all  advantages  to  draw  off,  or  at  least  lessen  his  party.  The 
said  factions  continuing  to  the  beginning   of  the  year,   WiUyot's  party  about 
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the  end  of  March  entered  rudely  into  St.  Mftiy's  Church,  at  the  time  when  the 
Chancellor  was  to  be  elected,  and  there  with  cbunour  and  shoutings  cried  him  up 
to  be  their  Chancellor,  and  on  those  that  did  oppose  them  they  laid  violent  hands, 
beat,  kicked  about»  and  cudgelled,  till  some  were  severely  wounded  and  others  in 
a  manner  killed.  At  length  after  much  ado,  Willyot's  party  had  the  better,  in- 
stalled him,  and  put  the  fasces  of  authority  into  his  hand,  and  caused  Kobert 
Ingram,  the  northern  proctor,  who  was  a  great  opposer  of  WiUyot^s  party,  to  be 
banished  Oxford.  In  this  riot  one  of  the  University  chests  was  broken  open,  and 
the  ocmmon  seal,  with  money,  books,  and  certain  chattels  therein,  were  taken  away, 
and  divers  insolences  relating  to  other  matters  committed.  These  things  being 
done,  the  particulars  came  to  the  King's  knowledge,  who  forthwith  sent  his  letters, 
dated  2nd  April,  to  Mr.  John  Willy ot,  Philip  Codeford,  William  Hayes  or  Hues, 
Bobert  de  Wotton,  Richard  de  Bellyugham,  Michael  Kyllegrew,  John  Banbury, 
Richard  Wanwayne,  and  Richard  de  Swyueshead,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  said 
riotous  election,  and  most  of  them,  as  also  those  before-mentioned,  Merton  College 
men,  that  they  should  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  that  they  have  or  enjoy,  restore 
the  said  seal  and  goods  and  other  things  taken  away  into  the  proctor^s  hands,  to  be 
by  them  put  in  their  usual  place,  and  to  have  the  chest  sealed  up  as  it  was  before 

"  At  the  same  time  also,  another  command  was  sent  to  the  said  Mr. 
Willyot,  denoting  that  whereas  he  and  his  accomplices  had  proceeded  against 
the  customs  and  statuses  of  the  University  in  their  late  election  of  Chan- 
cellor, and  had  banished  one  of  the  proctors  with  other  persons,  and  had  im- 
prisoned divers,  that  he  forthwith  upon  the  sight  thereof  cause  them  to  be 
recalled  and  restored  to  their  liberty,  to  let  them  rest  quietly  without  the  dis- 
turbance of  any  person  in  the  University;  and  withal  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  party  hold  any  meetings,  conventicles,  congregations,  etc.,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  under  forfeiture  of  all  that  they  were  worth.  Not  long 
after,  several  commissioners  were  sent  to  Oxon.  to  examine  or  make  search 
into  the  said  riot,  and  after  they  had  so  done,  were  to  settle  a  right  under- 
standing between  the  said  parties.  But  in  their  proceedings,  finding  much  wrong 
to  have  been  committed,  they  punished  divers  persons,  and  would  have  removed 
Mr.  Willyot  from  his  place  had  they  not  feared  the  scholars,  whom  they  saw 
ready  (notwithstanding  the  King's  letters  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace)  to 
vindicate  their  late  actions.  So  unanimous  were  they  to  defend  what  they  had 
done,  either  by  argument  or  blow,  that  rather  than  their  man  should  be  put  by, 
they  would  venture  their  greatest  strength,  and  if  that  would  not  do,  then  they 
were  resolved  to  to  relinquish  the  University  and  settle  themselves  elsewhere  to 
study,  and  so  by  that  means  draw  all  the  southern  men  after  them." 

Such  was  the  state  of  University  factions  in  1349.  Merton  was  one  of  the 
two  foci  of  faction,  and  no  doubt  Balliol  was  the  other,  as  a  north  countxy  college 
drawing  most  of  its  mun  and  revenues  from  the  country  north  of  the  Humber. 
By  recent  additions  to  its  revenues  and  the  number  of  its  members,  its  Master 
and  Fellows  were  now  on  a  footing  of  full  equality  with  those  of  Merton  in  point 
of  income  and  social  standing,  and  would  be  regarded  as  the  natural  leaders  of 
all  the  Boreales  of  the  University,  including  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Queen's 
College,  then  newly  founded  and  not  yet  vexy  rich.  Wiclif  in  1349  was  one  of 
its  twenty-two  Fellows,  and  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  had  doubtless  been  an 
energetic  sharer  in  all  tixe  intellectual  and  social  excitement  of  the  academic  life. 
Is  it  likely,  then,  that  a  Fellowship  at  Merton  could  ever  have  been  an  object  of 
ambition  to  a  Balliol  man  like  him  ?  Or  if  it  could  have  been  so,  is  it  in  the  least 
probable  that  the  Merton  men  would  have  been  disposed  to  gratify  him  in  that 
point  ?  Only  a  few  years  before,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Merton  authorities 
had  been  systematically  excluding  north-country  men,  and  had  drawn  upon  them- 
selves the  remonstrances  of  the  powerful  Monastery  of  Durham ;  and  the  offence 
taken  at  Durham  must  have  been  felt  even  more  strongly  in  Durham  College  in 
Oxford,  which  was  a  branch  house  recently  founded  of  the  g^eat  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  the  north,  and  with  which  Balliol  had  been  brought  into  a  close 
administrative  connection  by  the  Somerville  Statutes.  These  two  Colleges  were 
no  doubt  as  closely  united  in  feeling  against  Merton  and  its  proceedings  as  they 
now  were  by  statutory  ties.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  therefore, 
that  Wioli^*  if  already  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  would  have  sought  to  exchange  that 
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position  for  a  Poetmastenhip  of  Morton ;  or  that  the  Fellows  of  Merton  wonLi 
nave  admitted  him  to  the  membership  of  their  society.  And  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  if  he  had  left  his  own  college  to  go  to  Merton,  which  could  not  have  failed, 
at  a  time  when  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  to  be  condemned  as  an  act  of  treachery 
to  his  party,  the  Fellows  of  Balliol  would,  a  few  years  afterwards,  have  elected 
him  to  their  Mastership — the  highest  post  of  honour  which  they  had  to  bestow. 

To  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  aoministrative  connection  between  Balliol  and 
Durham  College  just  now  referred  to,  let  me  add  here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that 
the  Somerville  Statutes  provided  that  the  Prior  or  Warden  of  Durham  College, 
set  over  it  by  the  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Durham,  should  have  an  effective 
voice  in  the  confirmation  of  the  election  or  removal  of  the  Master  of  Balliol ;  and  also 
in  the  confirmation  of  all  Fellows  who  were  elected  to  the  Theological  Fellowshipe, 
founded  under  those  statutes,  who  must  always  be  presented  to  him  after  their  elec- 
tion, to  be  by  him  either  confirmed  or  rejected  as  he  might  see  cause.  What  influences 
led  to  this  singular  statutory  tie  between  BaUiol  and  the  Durham  monks  in  Oxford  I 
do  not  find  anywhere  stated,  but  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Durham 
College  was  a  royal  foundation  of  Edward  III.,  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  to 
the  Virgin  on  the  eve  of  his  battle  with  the  Scots  at  Homildon  Hill,  near  Berwick ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  his  design  he  probably  acted  under  the  advice  of 
Richard  de  Buiy,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  who  had 
been  his  tutor ;  and  this  advice  had  no  doubt  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  interest 
of  north-country  scholars  in  the  University.  "  Durham  College  "  was  one  of  the 
youngest  institutions  of  the  University,  and  it  was  appfu^ntly  judged  to  be  a  good 
way  of  giving  it  prestige  to  bring  it  into  a  vital  connection  with  one  of  the  oldest ; 
and  the  consent  of  Balliol  t«^  such  an  arrangement,  so  unusual  and  so  open  to 
objection,  i^,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  strong  proof  of  the  zeal  of  that  ancient  house 
for  the  north-country  interest,  and  a  collateral  confirmation  of  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  that  interest  in  the  I7niversity. 

The  financial  conditions  of  lUdliol,  at  the  period  of  Wi(  lifs  connection  with  it, 
are  equally  unfavourable  to  the  notion  that  he  ever  left  it  to  go  to  Merton. 
Precisely  at  this  period  its  revenues  had  been  brouglit  into  a  condition  of  com- 
parative ease  and  afiluence  by  two  benefactions  from  Sir  William  Fenton  and  Sir 
Philip  de  Somerville.  Tlic  year  1341  was  the  date  of  both  of  these,  and  whether 
Wiclif  came  up  to  the  University  in  13  40  or  in  1335,  he  entered  at  Balliol  just 
in  time  to  be  helped  in  the  long  progress  of  his  studies  in  Arts  and  Theology  by 
these  new  endowments.  Till  these  additional  revenues  accrued,  the  scholara  or 
fellows  of  the  college  were  limited  to  sixteen  in  number,  receiving  a  weekly  aUoW' 
ance  which  was  inatdequate,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  their  Master*s  de^^e  ;  and  no  provision  existed  to  aid  them  in  prosecuting 
their  studies  in  the  Theological  Faculty.  But  the  new  joint-endowments  brought 
up  the  number  of  Fellows  to  twenty-two,  increased  the  weekly  allowances  by  an 
addition  of  one-half  more,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  six  Theological  Fellows 
chosen  out  of  the  twenty-two,  who  were  to  continue  in  residence  till  they  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Theology.  These  ample  provisions  made  it  quite  un- 
necessary for  any  Balliol  man  "  of  mark  and  likeUhood  '*  to  remove  to  any  other 
coUege  of  the  University  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting  hiB  studies. 
The  Merton  men  themselves  were  in  no  respect  better  off.  When  Professor 
Leuhler  suggested  that  Wiclif  may  have  exchanged  Balliol  for  Merton  on  account 
of  the  stringency  of  the  fundamental  statute  of  Devorguilla,  which  required  men 
to  leave  the  house  on  their  taking  their  JMaster's  degree,  he  wrote  under  the 
impression  that  Sir  William  Felton^s  benefaction  did  not  become  available  till 
1361,  whereas  it  accrued  in  fact  in  1341 ;  and  he  was  not  aware  of  the  benefac- 
tions and  the  accompanying  statutes  of  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville  of  the  same  year. 
These  new  statutes,  intended  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  increased 
revenues  of  the  college,  were  a  windfall  for  Wiclif  and  other  young  theologues 
of  the  favoured  house.  Balliol  from  that  red-letter  year  became  a  nursery  not 
only  of  Arts  but  of  Scholastic  Theology ;  and  we  no  longer  need  to  doubt  that 
it  was  under  the  hospitable  college  roof  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  Balliol  of  Barnard 
Castie  that  the  great  Reformer  grew  up,  during  a  long  residence  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  to  be  one  of  the  most  consummate  philosophers  and  divines  of  hia 
nation  and  age. 
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.  Full  details  in  regard  to  both  these  benefactions  and  their  accompanying 
Btatates  will  be  found  in  Henry  Savage's  Bailioferg*  $,  Oxford  1668  ;  and  in 
Anthony  Wood's  Hittory  and  Awtiquiiitt  of  the  College*  u.td  HalU  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Oxford  1786. 

NOTE  n. — ^IDENTITY  OP  JOHN  WIGLIP  THE  REFORMER  WITH  JOHN 
WICLIP  THE  WARDEN  OP  CANTERBURY  HALL. 

Dr.  Lechler  has  omitted  to  bring  forward  a  material  arganient  in  snp]X)rt  of  the 
identity  of  Wiclif  with  the  Warden  of  Canterbuiy  Hall,  which  is  supplied  by  one 
of  the  original  chronides  of  the  period,  an  omission  which  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  discr^t  thrown  upon  the  authority  of  the  chronicle  by  Professor  Shirley  in 
his  Note  on  the  Tun  John  WiHifs,  appended  to  the  Fasc.  Zizaniorum.  This 
omission  can  now  be  supplied  with  more  effect  than  it  could  have  been  four  years 
ago»  owing  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  original  Latin  Chronicle,  the  contents 
of  which  were  only  partially  known  before  from  the  fragment  of  an  old  English 
translation  of  it  made  in  the  16th  century,  which  was  published  in  the  Arehae- 
oiwjft,  xxii.,  p.  253. 

This  Chronicle  has  recently  been  given  to  the  wofld  in  the  series  of  Chronides 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  during  the  Middle  Ages^  brought 
out  under  the  duection  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  under  the  following  tiUe : 
Chrenicon  Anglic^  ah  anno  domini  1828,  usque  ad  annum  1388  ;  Auctore  Monacho 
quodam  Sandi  AVbanL  Edited  by  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  Assistant 
keeper  of  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  1874. 

It  is  printed  from  a  MS.  of  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  3634,  written  on 
veUum  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
notice  of  historians.  The  MS.  once  belonged  to  Archbishop  Parker,  and  was 
lent  by  him  to  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  who  several  times  refers  to  it  under  the 
title  of  "  Chronioon  Monachi  1).  Albani."  In  one  place  his  reference  is  in  this 
form,  **  Ex  Historia  Monachi  D.  Albani,  ex  accommodate  D.  Matth.  Archiepis. 
Cant.'*  John  Josceline,  the  archbishop's  secretaiy,  in  his  "  Catalogus  Historico- 
rum  "  described  it  thus :  "  In  ea  multa  continentur  de  Wicliffo,  Papali  Schismate 
et  de  magna  Rusticorum  rebellione,  qusd  facta  fuit  per  id  tempus."  " It  contains,'* 
says  its  discoverer  and  editor,  Mr.  Thompson,  "  an  important  detailed  histoiy  of 
the  dose  of  Edward  Third's  and  the  beginning  of  Richara  Second's  reign,  which  is 
now  printed  in  its  original  shape  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  lost.  The  former  existence  of  a  Latin  original  for  the  translation  used  by 
John  Stow  in  his  Chronicle  of  England  [the  same  translation  printed  in  the 
Archaeologia']  has  l^een  generally  admitted  by  historians.  The  omy  writer  who 
has  thrown  any  doubts  upon  it  is  the  late  Professor  Shirley,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Fasciculi  Zizaniorum.  llie  translation  being  one  of  the  authorities  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  a  tradition  that  Wiclif  held  the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury 
B[all  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Shirlev  rejects  its  testimony  on  the  ground  of  its  beins  a 
compilation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  admitting,  however,  that  the  au£or 
had  before  him  one,  or  perhaps  two,  contemporary  authorities  which  he  has  indo* 
lently  interwoven  with  his  narrative,  without  changing  one  even  of  those  expres- 
sions which  most  clearly  reflect  the  image  of  passing  events."  All  this  criticism  is, 
of  course,  superseded  by  the  facts  that  we  have  now  before  us  the  original  Latin 
text  of  the  Chronicon  Anglia  in  a  MS.  dating  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  oentuiy ;  and  Uiat  this  was  indisputably  the  work  of  a  ootemporazr 
historian.  What^  then,  is  the  testimony  of  this  cotemporaxy  of  Wiclif,  who  evi- 
dently shared  largely  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  time, 
npon  the  point  of  the  Reformer's  connection  with  Canterbury  Hall  ?  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage  of  his  Chronioon  : — 

'*  Dux  (referring  to  John,  Duke  of  Gaunt)  aggregaverat  sibi  quendam  pseudo- 
theologum,  sive,  ut  melius  eum  nominem,  verum  theomachum,  qui  jam  a  multis 
annis  m  sciiolis,  in  singulis  actis  suis  contra  ecclesiam  oblatraverat,  eo  quod  Juste 
fmatus  extiterat  per  archiepiieopum  Cantuariensem  qvodam  hemficio,  eui  iinju$t€ 
ineuhuarat  in  Universitate  Oxonienn  titwUo"  The  words  of  the  translation,  pub- 
lished in  the  Archaeologia  ta^  that  "he  was  justly  deprived  by  the  Archbishopp  of 
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Ganterbxiiye  from  a  certayne  benefice  that  he  unjustly  was  incumbent  upon  within 
the  cytye  of  Oxforde." 

The  incident,  then,  in  question,  in  the  life  of  Wlclif,  viz.,  his  short  Wardenship 
of  Canterbuiy  Hall,  may  now  be  considered  to  be  put  beyond  the  range  of  reason- 
able doubt.  Shirley  admitted  that  *'  great  weight  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to 
the  ootemporary  statement  of  Woodford ; "  to  which  has  now  to  be  added  a  second 
ootemporaiy  statement  by  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban*s,  as  it  now  stands  before  us 
cleared  of  all  the  doubts  which  were  thrown  upon  it  by  the  acute  and  learned 
editor  of  the  FatdcuU  Zizaniorum. 


NOTE  m. — THE  WIOLIF-RESEARCHES  OF  THE  LATE 
PREBENDARY  WH^KINSON. 

Some  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  researches  of  the  late  Prebendary  Wilkinson 
has  recently  appeared  in  The  Church  Quarterly  Review^  No.  9.  This  portion  relates 
entirely  to  the  connections  of  Wiclif  with  the  Oxford  C!oll^ges,  and  his  able  criti- 
cism is  chiefly  directed  against  Professor  Shirley^s  views  on  the  same  subject.  He 
agrees  with  Dr.  Lechler  in  maintainingthe  identity  of  the  Reformer  not  only  with 
John  Wiclif,  Warden  of  Canterbuiy  Hall,  but  also  with  John  Wiclif,  Fellow  or 
Postmaster  of  Merton.  In  hiB  investigation  of  the  latter  point  none  of  the  facts 
brought  together  above  (Additional  Note  I.)  appear  to  have  fallen  under  his 
notice.  He  is  much  more  successful  in  his  aigumeniation  on  the  question  of  the 
Reformer's  Wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  he  claims,  upon  good  grounds, 
"  to  have  established  that  Dean  Hook  was  premature  in  regarding  the  question  as 
oondasively  settled  in  the  negative  by  Professor  Shirley's  arguments." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

wiolif's  first  publio  appearance  in  the  eoolesiastioo- 

POLinOAL  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Section  I. — WicUf  as  a  Patriot. 

AFTER  having  followed  with  attention  the  course  of 
Wiclif 's  purely  academic  career  up  to  the  present 
point,  we  can  onlv  be  astonished  to  behold  him  aU  at  once 
appearing  upon  tne  stage  of  public  life.  Hitherto  we  have 
known  him  only  as  a  man  of  science — ^as  a  quiet  scholar. 
From  his  youth  up  to  the  most  vigorous  years  of  manhood, 
he  had  only  seldom  left,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  precincts 
of  the  university-city  of  Oxford.  He  seems  even  to  have 
visited  but  rarely  his  parish  of  Fillingham,  to  which  he  had 
been  presented  in  1361,  and  on  each  occasion  only  for  a 
short  time.  We  know  in  fact  that  he  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion from  his  bishop  to  enable  him  to  remain  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  science. 

It  is  true  that  as  Fellow  and  Seneschal  of  Merton  College, 
as  Master  of  Balliol,  and  as  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  ne 
had  had  practical  problems  of  many  kinds  to  solve,  and 
been  occupied  much  wth  business  of  an  economic,  legal, 
and  administrative  description.  The  judgment  of  his  patron 
in  high  place,  Archbishop  Islip,  when  he  entrusted  him  with 
the  government  of  Canterbury  Hall,  is  assurance  to  us  that 
Wiclif  had  already,  both  in  Merton  and  Balliol,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  practical  talent,  and  upright,  circum- 
spect, and  energetic  in  matters  of  business.  Still,  all  this 
activity  had  been  put  forth  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  one 
which  was  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  properly 
scientific  life.  But  now  we  see  the  scholar  step  out  from 
the  quiet  spaces  of  the  University  to  take  part  in  publio 
affairs.  For  it  was  not  merely  that  Wiclif  began  to  manifest 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  a  Christian 
and  literary  way,  which  he  might  possibly  have  done  with- 
out leaving  his  own  chamber  in  the  cloister-like  buildings 
of  his  college ;  but  he  came  personally  forward  to  take  an 
active  part  m  the  public  business  of  Church  and  State.  This 
change  of  position  comes  upon  us  with  surprise;  btitt  yet 
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we  are  not  to  imagine  that  Wiclif  has  become  an  altered 
man ;  rather  must  we  say  to  ourselves  that  we  only  now 
come  in  view  of  what  has  hitherto  been  an  unobserved 
side  of  his  nature.  For  Wiclif  was  a  many-sided  mind ;  a 
man  of  high  mark,  who  not  onljr  felt  powerfully  all  that 
moved,  on  many  different  sides,  his  own  people  and  times, 
but  who,  in  some  things,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age — a 
prophet  and  type  of  what  was  still  in  the  future.  And  it  is 
only  when  we  bring  into  view,  without  abridgement,  all  that 
he  united  in  himself,  when  we  sharply  distinguish  the  mani- 
fold sides  of  his  nature,  and  again  take  them  together  in 
their  innermost  unity,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  true 
and  faithful  picture  of  his  powerful  personaUty. 

At  this  moment  it  is  Wiclif  the  patriot  whom  we  have  to 
place   before  the   eye.      He  represents  in  his  own  person 
that  intensification  of  English  national  feeling  which  was 
so  conspicuous  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  as  we  have 
seen   above,  Crown  and  people,  Norman    population  and 
Saxon,  formed  a  compact  unity,  and  energetically  defended 
the  autonomy,  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
in  its  external  relations,  and  especially  in  opposition  to  the 
Court  of  Rome.      This   spirit  lives   in  Wiclif  with  extra- 
ordinary force.     His  great  works,  still  unprinted,  e.g.,  the 
three  books  De  Civili  Dominion  his  work  JJe  Ecclesia^  and 
others,  leave  upon  the  reader  the  strongest  impression  of 
a  warm  patriotism — of  a  heart  glowing  with  zeal  for  the 
dignity  oi  the  Crown,  for  the  honour  and  weal  of  his  native 
land,   for   the  rights  and  the  constitutional  liberty   of  the 
people.    How  often  in  reading  his  works  do  we  come  upon 
passages    in  which    he    recalls    the  memories  of    English 
nistoryl    The  different  invasions  of  the  country  by  "Britons, 
Saxons,  and  Normans,"  all  stand  before  his  mind's  eye;  (^the 
Danes  alone  seem  to  be  already  forgotten).     St.  Augustme, 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  English,"  as  he  calls  him  in  one  place, 
he  mentions  repeatedly,  as  well  in  learned  writings  as  in 
sermons ;  he  frequently  touches  upon  the  later  Archbishops 
of   Canterbury,    especially    Thomas    k    Becket;    of  kings 
too,    as    Edward    the    Confessor    and    John,    he    speaks 
ever  and    anon;    he    refers    to    Magna    Charta  with    dis* 
tinguished   consideration  as  the  fundamental   law  of  the 
kingdom,  binding  equally  king  and  nobles.      That  Wiclif 
had  made  the  law  of  England  the  subject  of  special  study, 
in  addition  to  canon  and  Roman  law,  has  been  known  since 
the  days  of  Lewis,  and  we  have  come  upon  several  con- 
firmations of  this  fact.    In  the  same  context  where  Magna 
"Charta  is  held  up  to  view,  Wiclif  brings  forward  StaLuUB  of 
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Westmifuter  and  StatufeB  of  Gloucester;  at  another  time  he 
contrasts,  in  connection  with  a  particular  question,  the  Roman 
law  {lex  Qairina\  and  the  English  law  \lex  Anglicana),  and 
he  gives  his  preference  to  the  latter.*  But  so  far  from 
takuig  merely  a  learned  interest  in  these  subjects,  and 
showing  only  a  historical  knowledge  of  them,  he  manifests 
the  most  immediate  concern  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
nation,  and  a  primary  care  for  its  welfare,  its  liberties,  and 
its  honour.  It  is  not  meant  that,  on  this  account,  he 
limited  his  intellectual  horizon  to  the  national  interests 
of  his  own  island  people.  On  the  contrary,  lie  has  all 
Christendom,  and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  in  his 
eye ;  but  his  cosmopolitanism  has  a  solid  and  ripe  patriotism 
for  its  soimd  and  vigorous  kernel. 

It  is  not  wonderml  that  such  a  man — a  Churchman  and 
highly  regarded  scholar  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  thorough 
patriot  on  the  other — rich  in  knowledge,  fiill  of  insight,  and 
inspired  with  zeal  for  the  public  good — should  have  been 
drawn  into  the  career  of  the  statesman  and  the  diplomatist. 
Yet  he  never  lost  himself  in  purely  political  aflFairs ;  it  was 
only  on  questions  and  on  measures  of  a  mixed  ecclesiastical 
and  political  kind  that  he  gave  his  co-operation ;  and  in  the 
end  his  whole  undivided  strength  was  concentrated  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  domain. 

But  before  we  follow  him  into  public  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  aside  an  impression  which  has  hitherto  almost  univer- 
sally prevailed.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the 
literary  historians,  John  Leland  and  John  Bale,  put  forward 
the  view — which,  in  the  eighteenth,  Le-wis  ftilly  developed 
in  his  History,  and  which  is  still,  in  substance,  maintained 
by  Vaughan  nimself — that  Wiclif  commenced  his  exertions 
for  a  reform  of  the  Church  with  attacks  upon  the  monastic 
system,  especially  upon  the  Mendicant  Orders. 

The  view  which  is  commonly  taken  is  the  following : — ^As 
early  as  the  year  1360,  immediatelv  after  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Richard  Fitzralph, 
Wiclif  opened  an  attack  in  Oxford  upon  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders,  the  Augustinians  and  the  Carmelites,  on 
the  ground  of  their  fundamental  principle  of  living  upon  the 
free-will  alms  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  has  even  been 
thought  that  when  Richard  of  Armagh  died,  his  mantle 
descended  upon  Wiclif  by  whom  his  work  was  immediately 
taken  up  and  carried  farther.  Critical  investiffation,  how- 
ever, is  unable,  to  find  any  confirmation  of  uiis  common 
opinion. 

Vaughan,  in  1831,  had  followed  Anthony  Wood  in  the 
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confident  statement  that  Wiclif  publicly  censured  the  errors 
and  failings  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  as  early  as  1360,  and 
became  the  object  of  their  hostility  in  consequence.*  But  in 
his  later  work,  as  the  fruit  of  more  careful  investigation  ol 
the  subject,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  arrive  at  tiie  same 
confident  result  upon  the  point.  He  remarks,  with  truth, 
that  there  is  »o  direct  evidence  to  show  that  Wiclif  began 
that  controversy  at  the  precise  date  which  he  had  pre- 
viously assigned.  But  he  continued  to  the  last,  notv^th- 
standing,  to  be  of  opinion  that  Wiclif  be^an  his  work  as 
a  Reformer  with  attacks  upon  the  Monastic,  and  especially 
upon  the  Mendicant  Orders;  he  believed,  besides,  that 
while  the  exact  date  at  which  Wiclif  began  the  con- 
troversy could  not  be  ascertained,  it  must  yet  be  fixed  at 
a  period  not  much  later  than  1360.^  But  on  this  subject 
we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him,  not  only  because  we  are 
not  aware,  like  himself,  of  any  direct  and  decisive  proof 
that  Wiclif  began  his  attacks  upon  the  monks  even  in  the 
years  next  following  1360,  but  because,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  in  our  hands  direct  proofs  that  Wichf  continued 
to  speak  of  the  begging  Orders  with  all  respectful  recog- 
nition during  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  between 
1360  and  1380.  We  content  ourselves  in  this  place  with 
stating,  in  anticipation,  so  much  as  this,  that  the  reading 
of  the  unpublished  writings  of  Wiclif,  among  others,  yields 
the  most  weighty  confirmation  to  the  statement  of  his  op- 
ponent, Woodford,  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  con- 
troversy opened  by  Wiclif  on  the  subject  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  and  therefore  after  1381  at  the  earliest,  that  he 
began  to  oppose  himself,  on  principle,  to  the  Mendicants, 
who  had  come  forward  as  his  antagonists  on  that  funda- 
mental question.*  But  to  this  point  we  shall  return  in  the 
sequel,  and  we  leave  it  in  the  meanwhile,  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  the  part  which  Wiclif  took  in  the  pubhc  affairs  oi 
England  in  Church  and  State.* 


Section  II. — Wiclif  s  concern  in  the  Rejection  of  the  Papal 
Claim  to  Feudatory  Tribute. 

In  the  year  1365,  Pope  Urban  V.  had  renewed  his  claim 
upon  Edward  III.  for  the  annual  payment  of  one  thousand 
marks,  in  name  oi  Feudatory  Tribute  ;  he  had  even  demanded 
the  payment  of  arrears  extending  over  a  period  of  no  less 

*  See  Additional  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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than  thirty-^hree  years.  For  so  long  a  timo  had  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  been  discontinned,  without  the  Papal 
Court  having  ever  till  now  made  any  remonstrance  upon 
the  subject.  In  case,  however,  the  Kmg  should  decline  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  he  was  invited  to  present  himself 
in  person  before  the  Pope  as  his  feudal  superior,  to  answer 
for  his  proceeding.  The  payment  in  question  was  imposed 
in  1213,  as  we  before  saw,  by  Innocent  III.  upon  King 
John,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  but  in  point  of 
fact  it  had  been  paid  from  the  first  with  the  greatest 
irregularity,  and  King  Edward  III.,  from  the  time  of  reach- 
ing his  majority,  had  never  allowed  it,  as  a  matter  of 
prmciple,  to  be  paid  at  all.  When  Urban  reminded  him  of 
the  payment,  this  prince  acted  i^ith  the  greatest  possible 

Jrudence ;  he  laid  the  question  before  his  Parliament.  He 
ad  often  enough  been  obliged,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of 
wars,  to  ask  Parliament  to  consent  to  increased  burdens  of 
taxation ;  and  all  the  more  acceptable  to  him  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
coimtry  the  repudiation  of  an  impost  which  had  been  in  abey- 
ance for  more  than  a  generation.  Should  Parliament  adopt 
this  resolution,  the  Crown  was  covered  by  the  country.  But 
the  burden  of  taxation  was  not  the  principal  point  of  view 
from  which  the  Parliament  looked  at  the  Papal  demand; 
much  more  than  that,  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
kingdom  was  the  determining  consideration  for  its  repre- 
sentatives; and  this  all  the  more,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  war  with  France,  and  the  victories  obtained  in  it,  had 
given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  national  spirit,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
had  been  heightened  and  secured  in  equal  proportion  to 
the  sacrifices  which  they  had  been  called  to  make  of 
property  and  blood. 

The  Parliament  assembled  in  May  1366,  and  the  King 
immediately  laid  before  it  the  Papal  demand,  for  its 
opinion.  As  may  well  be  conceived,  the  prelates  were  the 
party  who  were  placed  in  the  greatest  diflSculty  by  this 
question,  and  they  begged  therefore  a  day's  time  for  con- 
sideration and  counsel  by  themselves  alone.  But  on  the 
following  day  they  had  already  agreed  upon  a  conclusion, 
and  they  were  of  one  mind  with  the  rest  of  the  estates.  Thus 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  along  with  the  Commons, 
arrived  at  an  unanimous  decision  to  the  efilect  that  King 
John  had  acted  entirely  beyond  his  right  in  subjecting 
his  coimtry  and  people  to  such  a  feudal  superiority  with- 
out their  own  consent,  and  besides  that  this  whole  com- 
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pact  was  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Further, 
the  Lords  and  Commons  declared  that  in  case  the  Pope 
should  carnr  out  his  threatened  procedure  against  the  King, 
they  would  place  the  whole  powers  and  resources  of  the 
nation  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  the  defence  of  hid 
crown  and  di^ty.  This  language  was  intelligible ;  Urban 
quickly  gave  m ;  and  since  that  day  in  &ct,  not  one  word 
more  has  ever  been  said  on  the  part  of  Rome  of  her  feudal 
superiority  over  England,  to  say  nothing  of  a  payment 
of  feudal  tribute. 

In  this  national  affair  of  the  highest  importance  Wiclit 
also  bore  a  ]part.  That  this  was  the  case  has  long  been 
known,  but  m  what  form  or  way  he  took  his  share  in  it 
has  been  less  clear  down  to  the  present  time.  Since  Lewis 
wrote  his  "History"  of  the  Reformer,  it  has  been  known 
that  Wiclif  published  a  polemical  ti-act  upon  that  question 
of  political  right,  entirely  in  the  sense  of  the  Declaration  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  he  did  so  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of 
challenge  which  had  been  addressed  to  nim  by  name  by 
an  anonymous  Doctor  of  Theology,  belonging  to  the 
Monastic  Orders.*  But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  Wiclii 
and  no  other  was  the  man  to  whom  the  gauntlet  was 
thrown  down  ?  In  his  reply,  Wichf  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  passionate  heat  with  which  the  challenge  to 
answer  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  had  been  directed 
in  particular  to  his  address.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  the 
puzzle,  which  he  mentions  as  having  been  suggested  to 
himself  by  others,  one  which  is  at  all  satisfactory  to 
ourselves.  Three  grounds,  he  says,  had  been  named  to 
him  upon  which  the  man  had  so  acted — (1)  in  order  that 
Wiclifs  person  might  be  compromised  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  might  be  heavily  censured  and  deprived 
of  his  church  benefices ;  (2)  that  the  opponent  himself 
with  his  connections  might  conciliate  for  themselves  the 
favour  of  the  Papal  Court ;  and  (3)  that,  as  the  effect  of 
a  more  unlimited  dominion  of  the  Pope  over  England, 
the  abbacies  miffht  be  able  to  grasp  in  greater  numbers 
the  secular  lordsnips  of  the  kingdom,  and  without  being 
amenable  any  longer  to  brotherly  hindrance  and  con- 
trol. Leaving  the  two  last  points  untouched,  the  first  point 
is  indeed  of  a  personal  character,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  of  necessity  ask 
again,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  hostile  interest  which 
opponents  had  in  selecting  precisely  Wiclifs  person  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  his  character 
at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  upon  hun  in  particular 
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when  it  is  urged  that  WicUf  must  already  befcre  that  time 
hare  made  himself  remarkable  as  au  upholder  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  this,  indeed,  is  extremely  likely;  but  it  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  without  any  positive  njundation,  and  is  therefore 
of  no  real  service  to  us  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  look  more  narrowly  at  the  contents  of  the 
tract  itself,  and  see  whether  it  does  not  itself  supply  us 
with  a  solution  of  a  more  distinct  and  trustworthy  kind. 
The  anonymous  doctor  had  taken  his  stand  upon  the 
absolutely  indefeasible  right  of  the  hierarchy.  He  had 
maintained,  as  regards  persons,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  the  clergy  oe  brought  before  a  civil  tribunal 
(exemption);  and  in  regard  to  Church  property,  he  had 
mid  down  the  proposition  that  temporal  loros  must  never, 
nor  under  any  conditions,  withdraw  from  Churchmen 
their  possessions.  And  with  respect  to  the  immediately 
pending  question,  touching  the  relation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  to  the  Papal  See,  he  had  maintained  that  the 
Pope  had  given  the  King  the  fief  of  the  government  of 
England,  under  condition  that  England  should  pay  the  yearly 
tribute  of  700  marks  to  the  Papal  Court ;  but  now  this  con- 
dition had  remained  for  a  time  unfulfilled,  and  therefore 
the  King  of  England  had  forfeited  his  right  of  monarchy. 

In  now  addressing  himself  to  exhibit  this  latter  assertion 
in  its  true  liffht,  Wiclif  begins  by  assuring  his  readers  that 
he,  as  a  humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
would  put  forward  no  assertion  which  could  sound  as  an 
injustice  against  that  Church,  or  which  could  give  any  reason- 
able offence  to  a  pious  ear.  And  then  he  points  his  opponent 
for  a  refutation  of  his  views  to  the  votes  and  declarations  of 
opinion  which  had  been  given  in  the  Council  of  temporal 
lords.i^  The  first  lord,  a  valiant  soldier,  had  expressed  him- 
self thus :  The  kingdom  of  England  was  of  old  conquered  by 
the  sword  of  its  nobles,  and  with  the  same  sword  has  it 
ever  been  defended  against  hostile  attacks.  And  even  so 
does  the  matter  stand  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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Therefore  mj  counsel  is,  let  this  demand  of  the  Pope 
be  absolutely  refused,  unless  he  ia  able  to  compel  pay- 
ment by  force.  Should  he  attempt  that,  it  will  be  my 
business  to  withstand  him  in  defence  of  our  right. 

The  second  lord  had  made  use  of  the  following  argument: — 
A  tax  or  a  tribute  may  only  be  paid  to  a  person  authorised 
to  receive  it ;  now  the  Pope  has  no  "authority  to  be  the 
receiver  of  this  payment,  and  therefore  any  such  claim 
coming  from  him  must  be  repudiated.  For  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Pope  to  be  a  prominent  follower  of  Christ;  but 
Christ  refiised  to  be  a  possessor  of  worldly  dominion. 
The  Pope,  therefore,  is  bound  to  make  the  same  refusal. 
As,  therefore,  we  should  hold  the  Pope  to  the  observance 
of  his  holy  duty,  it  follows  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  withstand  him  in  his  present  demand. 

The  third  lord  observed — It  seems  to  me  that  the  ground 
upon  which  this  demand  is  rested  admits  of  being  turned 
against  the  Pope;  for  as  the  Pope  is  the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God,  it  follows  that  he  should  take  no 
tribute  from  England  except  for  services  rendered.  But 
now  he  builds  up  our  land  in  no  sense  whatever, 
either  spiritual  or  corporeal,  but  his  whole  aim  is  to  turn 
its  temporalities  to  his  own  personal  use  and  that  of  his 
courtiers,  while  assisting  the  enemies  of  the  country  with 
gold  and  counsel.  We  must,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
common  prudence,  refuse  his  demand.  That  Pope  and 
Cardinals  leave  us  without  any  help  either  in  body  or 
soul,  is  a  fact  which  we  know  by  experience  well  enough. 

The  fourth  lord — ^My  mind  is,  that  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  country  to  resist  the  Pope  in  this  matter.  For, 
according  to  his  principles,  he  is  owner-in-chief  of  ail  the 
property  which  is  gifted  to  the  Church  or  alienated  to  her 
m  mortmain.  Now,  as  one-third  of  the  kingdom  at  least 
is  so  held  in  mortmain,  the  Pope  is  head  over  the  whole 
of  that  third ;  but  in  the  domain  of  civil  lordship,  there 
cannot  be  two  lords  of  equal  right,  but  there  must  be  one 
lord  superior,  and  the  other  must  be  vassal;  from  which 
it  follows  that  during  the  vacancy  of  a*  church  either  the 
Pope  must  be  the  vassal  of  the  King  of  England,  or  wie 
versa.  But  to  make  oiur  King  the  mferior  of  any  other 
man  in  this  respect,  we  have  no  mind,  for  every  donor 
in  mortmain  reserves  to  the  King  the  right  of  feudal  superi- 
ority. During  that  interval,  therefore,  the  Pope  behoves 
to  be  the  inferior  or  vassal  of  the  King.  But  now  the  Pope 
has  always  neglected  his  duty  as  the  King's  vassal,  and, 
therefore,  by  this  neglect  he  has  forfeited  his  right. 
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The  Jiflh  lord  puts  the  question,  "What  then  may  have 
been  originally  tne  ground  upon  which  that  undertaking 
(of  King  John)  was  entered  into?  Was  that  annual  pay- 
ment the  condition  of  the  King's  absolution  and  his  re- 
instatement in  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown?  For 
a  pure  gift,  and  a  mere  beneficence  for  all  coming  times, 
it  could  not  in  any  case  have  been.  On  the  former  sup- 
position (viz^  that  the  payment  was  a  condition  of  ab- 
solution), the  agreement  was  invalid  on  accoimt  of  the 
simony  which  was  committed  therein ;  for  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  bestow  a  spiritual  benefit  in  consideration  of  the 
promise  of  temporal  gains  to  be  bestowed — "Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give"  (Matt.  x.).  If  the  Pope  im- 
posed the  tax  upon  the  King  as  a  penitential  penalty,  he 
ought  not  to  have  applied  tnis  alms-rift  to  his  own  uses, 
but  should  have  given  it  to  the  Church  of  England  which 
the  King  had  wronged,  as  a  compensation  for  the  wrong. 

But  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  religion  to 
say — "I  absolve  thee  under  condition  that  thou  payest 
me  so  much  in  all  time  coming."  When  a  man  in  this 
way  breaks  faith  with  Christ,  other  men  may  also  break 
faith  with  him,  in  the  matter  of  an  immoral  treaty.  In 
all  reason  a  punishment  should  fall  upon  the  guilty,  not 
upon  the  innocent;  but  as  such  an  annual  payment  falls 
not  upon  the  guilty  King,  but  upon  the  poor  innocent 
people,  it  bears  more  the  character  of  avarice  than  of  a 
wholesome  penalty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
case  be  supposed,  viz.,  that  the  Pope,  in  virtue  of  his 
concordat  with  King  John,  became  feudal  superior  of  the 
Royal  House,  it  would  then  logically  follow  that  the  Pope 
would  have  power  at  his  will  and  pleasure  to  dethrone  a 
King  of  England  under  pretext  of  having  forfeited  his 
throne  rightly,  and  to  appoint,  at  his  discretion,  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  person  upon  the  throne.  Is  it  not, 
then,  our  duty  to  resist  principles  like  these? 

The  iixth,  lord — It  appears  to  me  that  the  act  of  the  Pope 
admits  of  being  turned  against  himself.  For  if  the  Pope 
made  over  England  to  our  King  as  a  feudal  fief,  and  if,  in  so 
doing,  he  did  not  usurp  a  superiority  which  did  not  belong 
to  him,  then  the  Pope,  at  the  time  of  that  transaction 
with  King  John,  was  the  lord  of  our  country.  But  as  it  ■ 
is  not  allowable  to  alienate  Church  property  without  a  cor- 
responding compensation,  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  alienate 
a  kingdom  possessed  of  revenues  so  rich  for  an  annual 
payment  so  trifiing ;  yea,  he  might  at  his  pleasure  demand 
our  country  back  again,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Church 
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had  been  defrauded  of  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  the  value. 
It  is  neceseary,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  first  beginnings  of 
this  mischief.  Christ  himself  is  the  Lord-Paramount,  and 
the  Pope  is  a  fallible  man,  who,  in  the  event  of  his  falling 
into  mortal  sin,  loses  his  lordship  in  the  judgment  of 
theologians,  and  therefore  cannot  make  good  any  right  to 
the  possession  of  England.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  that  we 
hold  our  kingdom  as  of  old,  immediately  from  Christ  in 
fief,  because  He  is  the  Lord-Paramount,  who,  alone  and  by 
Himself  authorises,  in  a  way  absolutely  sufficient,  every  right 
of  property  allowed  to  created  beings. 

The  seventh  lord — I  cannot  but  greatly  wonder  that 
you  have  not  touched  upon  the  over-hastiness  of  the  King, 
and  upon  the  rights  of  the  kingdom.  And  yet  it  stands 
fast  that  a  hasty,  ill-considered  treaty,  brought  on  by 
the  King's  blame,  without  the  country's  consent,  can  never, 
with  competency  and  right,  be  allowed  to  operate  to  its 
permanent  mischief  According  to  the  law  of  the  land 
{consuetudo  regni),  it  is  necessary,  before  a  tax  of  this 
kind  is  imposed,  that  every  individual  in  the  country, 
either  directly  or  by  his  lord-superior,  should  ^ve  his 
consent.  Although  the  King  ana  some  few  misguided 
persons  gave  their  consent  to  the  treaty,  they  had  no 
warrant  to  do  so,  in  the  absence  of  the  authority  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  full  number  of  consenting  votes. 

To  these  utterances  of  several  lords  in  Parliament,  Wiclif, 
in  the  tract  referred  to,  adds  Uttle  more,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  from  the  copy  furnished  by  Lewis.  He  points  out, 
with  reason,  that  the  treaty  in  question  was  proved,  by 
the  arguments  developed  in  these  speeches,  to  be  both 
immoral  and  without  authority.  Tne  speeches  unmis- 
takeably  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the  tract,  both  in 
matter  and  space. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
speeches  which  the  tract  commimicates,  let  thus  much 
be  observed  in  a  general  way,  that  Wiclif  in  this  piece, 
in  opposition  to  the  censures  cast  by  the  monks  upon 
the  recent  legislative  action  of  the  kingdom,  takes  up  the 
defence  of  that  action  with  warmth  and  emphasis.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  State,  in  certain  cases,  is  entitled 
to  call  in  Church  property,  or  whether  such  an  act  would, 
in  all  circumstances,  be  a  wrong.  The  latter  view  was 
maintained  by  his  opponents,  the  former  is  the  contention 
of  Wiclif;  and  this  view,  we  shall  find  below,  he  syste- 
matically developed  and  established  at  full  length. 

Returning  to  the  above  speeches,  it  immediately  appears 
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upon  an  attentive  examination,  that  the  qnestion  ot  State- 
right,  whether  the  payment  demanded  by  the  Pope  as  feudal 
superior  of  the  kings  of  England  ought  to  be  made  withouc 
delay,  or  ought  to  be  decidedly  repudiated,  is  elucidated  in 
these  speeches  from  the  most  manifold  points  of  view.  The 
first  lord — a  soldier — takes  for  his  stand-point  the  right  of 
the  strongest,^^  trusts  to  his  own  good  sword,  and  reckons 
with  the  amount  of  material  force  on  both  sides  of  the 
dispute.  If  this  first  speech  is  the  outcome  of  a  warrior- 
like  realism,  the  second  is  inspired  by  a  Christian  idealism ; 
for  the  speaker  CTOunds  his  argument  upon  the  ideal  of  a 
Pope  as  the  follower  of  Christ  par  excellence^  and  would 
carry  back  the  existing  Pope  to  the  condition  of  evangelical 
poverty.  The  third  lord  takes  the  stand-point  of  the 
country's  interests,  which  it  behoves  the  Pope,  as  "  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God,"  to  promote,  in  order  to  acquire  a  right 
to  corresponding  services;  but  this  he  does  neither  spirits 
ually  nor  materially.  The  fourth  lord  applies  to  the  question 
the  standard  of  positive  law,  especially  of  the  feudal  law. 
The  Pope,  upon  his  own  principles,  is  the  owner  of  all 
church  property  in  England,  Now  Lord-Paramount  of  all 
this  he  cannot  be,  for  such  alone  is  the  King;  he  must 
therefore  be  a  vassal,  but  he  has  always  disregarded  his 
feudal  duty  to  the  throne,  and  therefore  has  forfeited  his 
right.  The  fifth  speaker  enters  into  an  examination  of  the 
different  motives  which  may  have  le<J  to  the  concordat  in 
question  under  King  John,  and  proves  the  nullity  of  this 
concordat  from  the  objectionable  character  of  all  the  motives 
that  can  be  thought  of;  for  either  there  was  an  unchristian 
simony  in  the  game,  or  else  a  usurpation  which,  for  England, 
was  insufferable.  The  sixth  speaker,  like  the  fourth,  takes 
the  feudal  law  for  his  starting  point,  but  seeks  to  prove, 
that  not  the  Pope,  but  Christ  alone,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
Lord-Paramount  of  the  country.  Last  of  all,  the  seventh 
lord  applies  to  the  question  the  standard  of  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
concordat  oetween  King  John  and  Linocent  III.  was 
invalid  from  the  very  first,  by  reason  of  its  lacking  the 
consent  of  the  country  in  the  persons  of  its  representatives 
in  Parliament. 

If  we  compare,  further,  the  ground  ideas  of  these  speeches 
with  the  decision  of  Parliament,  of  May  1366,  of  which, 
however,  only  the  most  general  features  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  immediately  seen  that  the  speeches  and  the  decision 
in  all  essential  respects  agree.  The  vote  of  the  seventh 
lord  in  Wiclif  s  tract  is  indeed  entirely  identical  with  the 
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first  CTOund  given  by  Parliament  in  its  Act  of  Repudiation, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  first  lord  with  the  Parliament's 
concluding  declaration.  The  conjecture,  indeed,  has  been 
made,  that  the  whole  of  these  speeches  may  very  well  have 
been  merely  free  compositions  of  Wiclif  himself,  preferring 
to  put  the  bold  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  express  into 
the  mouths  of  others,  rather  than  to  come  forward  with 
them  directly  in  his  own  person ;  and  in  doing  so  he  has  kept 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  to  the  views  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  reporting 
speeches  which  were  actually  delivered  in  Parliament.^* 
But  why  it  should  not  be  believed  that  we  have  here  a 
report  of  speeches  actually  delivered,  we  fail  to  perceive. 
But  if  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding  their  extremely  summary  character, 
are  nevertheless  in  remarkable  agreement  with  some,  at 
least,  of  AYiclif 's  somewhat  fuller  speeches,  in  respect  to  the 
whole  grounds  assigned  for  these  proceedings,  and  in  the 
whole  tone  of  confident  defiance  with  which  they  conclude, 
this  fact  is  in  itself  a  weighty  reason  for  thinking  that 
Wiclif  here  introduces  actustl  Parliamentary  addresses. 

But  independently  of  this  argument,  it  deserves  to  be  well 
weighed  that  the  whole  effect  of  this  polemical  piece  of  Wiclif 
(the  main  substance  of  which,  so  far  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  lies  precisely  in  these  speeches),  depended  essentially 
upon  the  fact  tnat  tljese  speeches  had  been  actually  de- 
livered. It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  earls  and 
barons  of  the  kingdom  at  that  period  could  hardly  be 
credited  with  the  amount  of  insight,  and  even  occasionally 
of  learning,  which  is  conspicuous  in  these  addresses.  But 
this  view  can  be  maintained  with  aU  the  less  force  of  reason* 
that  the  Parliamentary  life  of  England  at  that  day  had 
already  held  on  it«  course  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
could  not  fail  to  briug  with  it  an  amount  of  practice  in 
political  business  by  no  means  to  be  under-estimated,  as  well 
as  an  equal  develoj)ment  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  arising 
from  constant  participation  in  their  management.  The  only 
thing  which  can  be  alleged,  with  some  appearance  of  force, 
against  the  view  here  taken,  is  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  the  thoughts  referred  to  are  spoken,  it  may  be  alleged, 
from  the  soul  of  Wiclif  himself,  e.^r.,  what  the  second  lord 
says  of  the  Pope,  that  before  all  others  it  behoves  him  to  be 
a  follower  *of  Christ  in  evangelical  poverty,  and  the  like. 
But  at  the  present  day  men  often  fail  to  have  any  correct  idea 
of  the  wide  extent  to  which,  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  idea  of  "Evangelical  Poverty"  had  prevailed.      And 
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it  may  well  be  conceived  that  ideas  of  Wiclifs  own,  too, 
may  at  length  have  penetrated  into  those  circles  of  English 
societj^  to  which  the  language  now  in  question  was  attri- 
buted. So  much,  indeed,  as  this  must  be  conceded,  that 
the  speeches,  as  they  lie  before  us,  were  grouped  together 
by  Wiclif,  and  in  some  particulars  so  moulded  by  him 
that  they  bear  unmistakeably  here  and  there  the  peculiar 
colouring  of  the  reporter.  But  this  concession  need  not 
hinder  our  belief,  that  the  principal  substance  of  the  several 
speeches  was,  in  fact,  tasen  from  the  actual  proceedings 
in  Parliament.^* 

If  this  is  so,  we  cannot  avoid  the  question.  From  what 
source  did  Wiclif  learn  so  accurately  these  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings ?  The  answer  would  be  very  simple,  if  the  opinion 
expressed  by  some  were  well  grounded,  that  Wiclif  was  per- 
sonally present  at  that  session  of  the  Legislature  as  a  hearer.^^ 
But  it  IS  in  the  highest  degi*ee  doubtfiil  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  in  that  day  were  open  to  the  public. 
The  Parliament  of  that  period  was  rather  regarded  as  an 
enlarged  Privy  ^Council  of  the  King,  sjid  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, all  traces  are  lacking  of  any  man  being  permitted  to 
be  present  at  its  sittings,  who  was  neither  a  member  of 
Parliament  nor  a  commissioner  of  the  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  thought  that  Wiclif  had  received  accurate 
information  from  one  or  other  of  those  lords  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  with  whom  he  was 
associated  by  similar  patriotic  sentiments^  and  that  he 
reported  the  speeches  published  by  him  upon  the  good 
faith  of  his  informant.  This  conjecture  is  worth  listen- 
ing to ;  but  what  if  Wiclif  was  himself  a  member  of  that 
Parliament  f  If  he  was,  it  would  then  at  once  be  plain  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  and  no  other  man  was  made  the 
object  of  attack  in  reference  to  that  Parliament. 

At  first  sight,  this  idea  may  seem  to  be  a  conjecture 
more  bold  than  probable.  But  however  little  known,  it  is 
a  fact  established  by  documentary  evidence,  that  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  elected  representatives  of  the 
inferior  clergjr  were  summoned  to  serve  in  Parliament.^* 
The  fact,  besides,  is  ascertained,  that  to  the  Parliament  of 
1366,  besides  bishops,  abbots,  and  lords,  six  masters  of  arts 
were  summoned  by  royal  order.**  With  these  facts  in  view, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Wiclif  might  have  had  a  seat  and 
voice  in  that  Parliament  as  an  elected  representative  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  or  in  virtue  of  a  royal  summons.  The  step, 
it  is  true,  is  still  a  long  one,  from  abstract  possibility  to 
probability.    But  now  I  find,  in  the  imprinted  works   of 
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Wiclif,  one  passage  at  least,  from  the  wording  of  which 
it  appears  clearly  enough  that  he  must  have  been  once 
in  rarliament,  although  this  was  some  years  later.  In  his 
book,  De  Ecclesia,  he  has  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  (this,  without  doubt,  was  Thomas  Trillek)  had 
told  him  under  great  excitement,  in  open  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  propositions  which  he  nad  set  forth  in  con- 
troversy had  been  condemned  by  the  Papal  Court.^^  It  is 
true  that  in  this  passage  we  must  understand  the  reference 
to  be  to  a  later  Parliament  than  that  of  1366.  I  conjecture 
that  the  incident  took  place  in  1376  or  1377,  namely,  before 
the  Papal  censure  of  Gregory  XL  upon  several  of  Wiclif s 
theses  was  publicly  known,  feut  though  no  more  than  this 
is  attested,  that  Wiclif  was  ten  years  later  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  becomes  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  he  may 
already  have  been  in  Parliament  sometime  before  that  date. 

However,  I  find  also  in  his  own  writings  a  hint  that 
Wiclif  belonged  to  the  May  Parliament  of  1366.  If  other- 
wise, what  could  be  the  sense  and  bearing  of  his  words, 
when  in  the  same  tract  which  contains  his  speeches  of  the 
Lords,  he  says  in  one  place,^*  "If  such  thmgs  had  been 
asserted  by  me  against  my  King,  they  would  have  been 
inquired  into  before  now,  in  the  Parliament  of  the  English 
Lords."  K  Wiclif  had  only  published  the  views  of  which  he 
speaks,  in  lectures  or  writings,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  miderstand  why  these  must  needs  have  become  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  Parliament.  At  least  he  could  not 
himself  have  entertained  such  a  thought,  to  say  nothing  of 
giving  it  utterance,  without  betraying  an  amount  of  vanity 
and  excessive  self-esteem  such  as  formed  no  part  of  his 
character  as  we  know  it.  The  case  is  very  dinerent  when 
we  draw  from  the  above  words  the  conclusion  (which  seems 
to  be  the  presumption  which  they  lo^cally  imply),  that 
Wiclif  was  himself  a  member  of  that  rarliament  in  which 
that  highly  important  question  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  that  he  had  there  lully  and  emphatically  unfolded  his 
views.  For  indeed,  in  that  case,  if  the  view  he  took  had 
touched  too  nearly  the  honour  and  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
it  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pa43S  without  decided 
contradiction  on  the  part  of  men  so  patriotic  as  those  speakers 
were. 

Last  of  all,  I  believe  that  there  is  still  another  utterance 
of  Wiclif  which  should  be  applied  to  this  incident,  although 
hitherto,  indeed,  it  has  been  otherwise  understood.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  remarkable  tract  still  before  us,  Wiclif 
declares  his  readiness,  in  consideration  of  his  being  pecuUaris 
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regis  chricuSy  i.e.,  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  king's  cleric,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  replying  to  the  opponent,  who 
attacks  the  law  of  the  land.^®  Lewis  and  Vaughan,  and  all 
who  follow  the  latter,  have  understood  this  allusion  to  mean 
that  Edward  III.  had  nominated  Wiclif  to  the  office  of  king's 
chaplain.^  But  we  do  not  find  elsewhere  a  single  trace  of 
evidence  by  which  this  conjecture  is  confirmed.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  been  thought  necessarv  to  give  the  words 
another  meaning — this,  namely,  that  Wiclif  meant  by  that 
expression  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  cleric  of  the  National 
Church,  in  opposition  to  a  cleric  of  the  Papal  Church.*^ 
But  this  explanation  does  not  quite  satisfy  us,  on  account 
of  the  "  talis  qualis "  of  the  passage.  For  this  expression  of 
modesty  is  only  in  place  if  the  three  preceding  words  denote 
a  certain  function  or  social  position,  but  not  so  if  they 
indicate  only  a  certain  tendency  and  mode  of  thought. 
But  what  sort  of  distinguished  position  are  we  to  think  of 
under  the  title  of  a  king's  cleric,  peculiaris  reais  clericus  ?  I 
hold  it  to  be  not  only  possible  but  probable  also,  that  under 
that  title  the  summoning  of  Wiclif  to  Parliament  by  the  act 
of  the  King  is  meant  to  be  indicated;  that  is  to  say,  that 
Wiclif  had  been  called  to  the  Parliament  in  question  as  a 
clerical  expert,  or  in  modem  phrase,  as  a  Government  com- 
missioner. This  sense  wouW  answer  very  well  to  the 
peculiaris  regis  elei'icus.  At  least  this  view  may  be  worth 
examination  as  a  suggestion,  as  the  meaning  of  the  title 
used  by  Wiclif  is  still  so  far  from  being  settled. 

But  the  result  itself,  that  Wiclif  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
Parliament  of  1366,  I  venture  to  put  forward  as  one  for 
which  I  have  produced  sufficient  grounds.  The  only  adverse 
consideration  which  might  be  alleged  against  it  rests  upon 
the  way  in  which  Wiclif  introduces  his  account  of  the 
speeches  of  those  Lords.  For  his  words  sound  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convey,  at  first,  the  impression  that  the  author's  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  is  only  by  hearsay.  To  this  circum- 
stance, however,  no  decisive  weight  can  be  assigned,  for  this 
reason,  that  possibly  Wiclif  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance 
as  if  he  was  boastful  of  having  been  himself  an  ear-witness 
of  the  speeches^  and  that  he  preferred  to  make  his  appeal  to 
matters  which  were  well  enough  known  and  talked  about 
(fertur).  But  if  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  that  which 
we  think  we  have  made  probable,  we  have  then  an  easier 
explanation,  not  only  of  the  detailed  character  of  the  report 
of  several  of  the  speeches,  but  also  of  two  additional  points, 
— first,  of  the  agreement  of  several  ideas  in  those  addresses 
with  certain  favourite  views  of  Wiclif,  for  if  Wiclif  was  a 
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member  of  that  Parliament  he  would  be  able  to  find  all  the 
easier  access  to  men  in  high  position,  with  the  convictions 
which  he  cherished  upon  the  great  question  of  the  day. 
And  secondly,  if  Wiclif  was  then  iu  rarliament,  and  had 
exercised  some  influence  upon  the  decision  arrived  at, 
it  will  then  be  the  more  easy  to  understand  whv  he 
in  pai-ticiilar  should  have  been  singled  out  for  challenge 
by  the  unnamed  monk  to  whom  the  action  of  that 
Parliament  was  a  thorn  in  the  eyes.  Under  all  circum- 
st^inces,  so  much  as  this  is  clear,  as  the  result  of  our 
investigation,  that  Wiclif  took  part,  in  a  powerful  and 
influential  way,  in  the  gi-eat  Church  and  State  questions 
of  the  day,  and  this  in  the  direction  of  having  much  at 
heart  the  right  and  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  tne  liberty 
and  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

If  in  this  matter  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  claims  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  we  ai-e  still  without 
the  slightest  reason  to  regard  as  mere  phraseology  his 
solemn  declaration  that,  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church, 
he  had  no  wish  to  touch  her  honour  too  closely,  or  to  injure 
the  interests  of  piety.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  agree 
with  the  observation,  that  Wiclifs  dauntless  courage  and 
disinterestedness  come  out  all  the  more  conspicuously  from 
his  conduct  in  this  business,  that  the  process  touching 
the  headship  of  Canterbury  Hall  was  at  that  time  in  de- 
pendence before  the  Roman  Court.  For  if  it  be  true,  aa 
we  take  it  to  be,  along  with  other  scholars  before  us,  that 
the  controversial  tract  before  us  was  drawn  up  after  the 
May  Parliament  of  1366,  t,e.,  in  the  year  1366  itself,  or  at 
latest,  in  the  first  months  of  the  following  year,  Wiclif 
was  still  at  that  date  in  undisturbed  possession  of  that 
position.  For  though  Islip  had  died  on  26th  April  1366, 
bimon  Langham  was  not  installed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury till  25th  March  1367,  and  it  was  on  the  31st  March 
that  he  transferred  the  Wardenship  of  that  Hall  to  the  Bene- 
dictine, John  Redingate.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  than 
doubtful  whether  Wiclif  was,  at  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  this  tract,  already  deposed  from  his  dignity  in  the  Hall ; 
on  the  contrary,  precisely  this  dignitv  may  have  been 
included  among  the  "Church  benefices,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  deprived,  if  things  went  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of 
his  adversaries. 
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Section  III. — Events  after  1366. 

WiCLiF  manifested  the  same  spirit  on  another  occasion, 
some  years  later.  Unfortunately  the  sources  of  history  do 
not  flow  here  so  richly  as  to  enable  us  steadily  to  follow 
the  course  of  his  inner  development  and  his  external  action. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  at  this  point  to  pass  over  an  in- 
terval of  six  or  seven  years — the  years  next  following  which 
were  sufficiently  ill-fated  for  England  in  her  foreign  relations. 
In  May  1360,  after  the  war  with  France  had  lasted  for 
twenty-one  years,  the  peace  of  Britigny  had  been  concluded. 
In  this  treaty  the  whole  south-west  of  France,  along  with 
several  cities  on  the  north  coast,  was  surrendered  to  the 
English  Crown,  without  any  reservation  in  favour  of  France 
of  the  feudal  superiority  of  these  possessions,  but  includ- 
ing full  rights  of  sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land expressly  renounced  all  claims  to  the  French  Crown, 
and  to  any  further  acquisitions  of  French  territory.  What 
was  cedea  to  her,  however,  was  a  magnificent  acquisition 
as  it  stood.  But  the  peace  of  Britigny  became  only  a  new 
apple  of  discord.  Soon  enough  there  sprang  from  it  first  a 
tension  of  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  then  a  misunder- 
standing, and  at  last  an  open  breach.  The  brilliant,  but  in 
the  end  barren,  expedition  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to 
Spain  in  1367,  with  the  view  of  restoring  Pedro  the  Cruel  to 
the  throne  of  Castile,  led  to  a  renewed  outbreak  of  hostility 
with  France,  which  had  given  its  support  to  the  usurper 
of  the  Castilian  Ci'own,  the  Bastard  Henry  of  Trastamara. 
This  expedition  brought  upon  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
English  throne  an  attack  of  gout,  as  the  e£fect  of  the  Spanish 
climate,  under  which  he  continued  to  suffer  till,  in  1376, 
he  died.  And  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out  again 
in  1369,  it  was  an  irreparable  misfortune  for  England  that 
the  great  general  (who  had  developed,  indeed,  more  mili- 
tary than  administrative  talent  in  the  government  of  his 
principalities  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony)  was  incapacitated 
by  bodilv  disease  to  resume  the  post  of  command.  Insur- 
rection burst  forth  into  flames  in  the  ceded  provinces  of 
France,  and  could  never  again  be  subdued.  One  place  of 
strength  after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
August  1372  the  city  of  Rochelle  was  again  French.  The 
English  rule  over  a  good  part  of  France  was  broken  into 
fragments.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  English  fleet, 
too,  could  no  longer,  as  hitherto,  maintain  its  superiority ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  coasts  of  England  were  left  a  defence- 
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less  prey  to  every  landing  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Public 
opinion  in  England,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  much 
disconcerted  and  disturbed.  So  long  as  successes  and 
martial  glory  had  been  the  harvests  of  war,  the  nation  had 
willingly  borne  the  great  sacrifices  which  had  to  be  made  in 
monev  and  blood.  But  when  the  successes  thus  obtained 
vanisned  away  like  shadows,  when  disaster  was  heaped 
upon  disaster,  and  when  the  country  itself  was  menaced 
by  the  enemy,  complaints  became  louder  and  louder,  and 
grievances  more  and  more  bitter,  till  it  was  at  last  resolved 
to  take  action  against  the  Government  itself. 

A  Parliament  met  during  Lent  of  1371,  and  when 
Edward  III.  laid  before  it  a  demand  for  a  subsidy  in  aid  of 
the  war  of  50,000  silver  marks,  this  proposal  led,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  very  animated  debates.  On  the  one  side  a 
motion  was  made,  and  was  also  eventually  carried,  that  the 
richly-endowed  Church  should  be  included,  to  a  substantial 
amount,  in  the  incidence  of  the  new  tax ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  representatives  of  the  Church,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
did  not  fail  to  offer  opposition  to  such  a  proposal  They 
used  every  effort  to  accomplish  the  exemption  oi  the  clergy, 
the  rich  monasteries,  foundations,  etc.,  from  the  new  burden 
of  taxation.  It  was  very  probably  in  that  Parliament  that 
one  of  the  lords  replied  to  the  representations  of  some 
members  of  the  endowed  Orders  in  the  form  which  VViclif 
has  preserved  in  one  of  his  unpublished  works."  The  far- 
seeing  peer,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  told  the  following 
fable : — "  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  meeting  of  many 
birds;  among  them  was  an  owl,  but  the  owl  had  lost  her 
feathers,  and  made  as  though  she  suffered  much  from  the 
frost.  She  begged  the  other  birds,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
to  give  her  some  of  their  feathers.  They  svmpathised  with 
her,  and  everv  bird  gave  the  owl  a  feather,  till  she  was 
overladen  with  strange  feathers  in  no  very  lovely  fashion. 
Scarcely  was  this  done  when  a  hawk  came  in  sight  in  quest 
of  prey;  then  the  birds,  to  escape  from  the  attacks  of 
the  hawk  by  self-defence  or  by  flight,  demanded  their 
feathers  back  again  from  the  owl ;  and  on  her  refusal  each  of 
them  took  back  his  own  feather  by  force,  and  so  escaped 
the  danger,  while  the  owl  remained  more  miserably  unfledged 
than  before." 

**  Even  so,"  said  the  peer,  "  when  war  breaks  out  we  must 
take  from  the  endowed  clergy  a  portion  of  their  temporal 

Sossessions,  as  property  which  belongs  to  us  and  the  king- 
om  in  common,  and  we  must  wisely  defend  the  country 
with  property  which  is    our  own,   and   exists   among  us 
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in  Buperfluity."  The  hint  was  plain  enough  whence  all 
chnrcn-property  originally  comes,  as  well  as  the  menace — 

"  And  art  thou  not  willing, 
Then  use  I  main  force." 

The  result  was  that  the  clergy  had  the  worst  of  it.  Taxes  of 
unexampled  weight  were  imposed  upon  them  for  all  lands 
which  had  come  into  their  hands  by  mortmain  for  the  last 
100  years,  and  even  the  smallest  benefices  which  had  never 
been  taxed  before,  were  subjected  to  the  new  war  impost. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  this  financial  measure  and  a  new  proposition 
which  the  same  Parliament  submitted  to  the  Crown.  The 
Lords  and  Commons  proposed  to  the  King  to  remove  all 

{)relates  from  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and  to  appoint 
aymen  in  their  places,  who  could  at  all  times  be  brought  to 
answer  for  their  proceedings  before  the  temporal  courts. 
This  proposal  of  Parliament  was  in  fact  accepted  by  Edward 
III.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  William  of  Wykeham,  filled 
at  that  time  the  highest  office  in  the  State,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  Treasurer, 
and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  also  a  prelate.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  Parliament  had  any  personal  objections 
against  Wykeham  and  his  colleagues — ^the  proposal  was 
made  upon  its  own  merits,  and  was  chiefly  designed  to 
secure  ministerial  responsibility.  But  as  early  as  the  14th 
of  March,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  laid  down  the  dignity  of 
Chancellor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Thorp ;  and  at  the 
same  date  the  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal 
were  bestowed  upon  laymen.  In  February  1372,  we  find 
the  whole  Privy  Council  filled  with  laymen.^*  This  change 
of  ministers  had  its  chief  importance  from  its  openly  declared 
anti-clerical  character.  Apart  from  its  bearing  upon  ques- 
tions of  home  administration,  especially  financial  ones,  the 
aim  of  the  measure  was  also  to  put  the  Government  in  an 
attitude  of  emphatic  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Papal  Court. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  demands 
of  the  Papacy  excited  decided  resistance  on  the  part  of  a 
country  exhausted  by  an  unfortunate  turn  of  the  war,  and 
even  gave  occasion  to  measures  of  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  No  doubt  it  was  felt  by  very  many  to  be 
an  expression  of  what  lay  deep  in  their  own  hearts,  when 
Wiclif  stood  forward  against  one  of  the  Papal  agents  who 
were  traversing  the  land  to  collect  dues  for  the  Curia,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  obligations  which  these 
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men  took  upon  themselves  by  oath,  opened  an  attack  upon 
the  doings  and  traffickings  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  as  dangerous 
to  the  kingdom. 

The  occasion  was  this.  In  Febniary  1372  appeared  in 
England  an  agent  of  the  Papal  See,  Arnold  Gamier  by 
name  (Garnerius,  Granarius),  Canon  of  Chalons  in  Cham- 
paign, and  Ucentiate  of  laws.  He  bore  written  credentials 
from  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  ascended  the  Papal  Chair  in 
1370,  as  Papal  nxmcio  and  receiver  of  dues  for  tne  apostolic 
chamber.  The  man  travelled  with  a  train  of  servants  and 
half-a-dozen  horses.  He  remained  for  two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  country  without  a  break,  and  may  probably  have 
collected  no  inconsiderable  sums.  In  July  1374  he  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  with  the  reserved  intention  of  returning 
to  England,  for  which  purpose  he  was  furnished  with  a  royal 
passpoi-t,  dated  25th  July,  which  was  of  force  till  Easter  1375; 
and  from  a  letter  of  Gregory  XL  to  Bishop  Wykeham  of 
Winchester,  it  appears  that  Gamier  returned  to  England  in 
due  time,  to  carry  forward  his  work  as  Nuncio  and  Receiver.** 
AVhen  this  agent  of  the  Roman  Court  an-ived,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Government  to 
his  collectorship,  only  under  condition  of  swearing  solemnly 
beforehand  to  a  form  of  obligation  in  which  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  Crown  and  kingdom  were  guarded  on  all  sides. 
The  Frenchman  acceded  to  this  condition  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  and  on  the  13th  February  1372,  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Westminster,  in  presence  of  all  the  councillors  and  great 
oflScers  of  the  Crown,  he  formally  and  solemnly  took  the 
oath.«« 

But  with  this  formality  all  the  misgiving  of  patriotic  men 
had  by  no  means  been  put  to  rest  Wiclif  was  one  of  these 
patriots,  and  by  and  bye  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  sworn  obliga- 
tions of  the  Papal  Receiver,  the  drift  of  which  was  to  inquire 
whether  Garnier  was  not  guilty  of  perjury,  in  so  far  as  he  had 
taken  an  oath  never  to  violate  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
country,  while  yet  such  a  violation  was  entirely  unavoidable, 
when,  according  to  his  commission,  he  collected  in  England 
a  large  amount  of  gold  and  carried  it  out  of  the  king- 
dom.** The  proper  aim  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  have 
been  to  show  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  contradiction 
between  the  permission  given  by  the  State  to  collect  monies 
for  the  Court  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intention 
to  guard  the  country  against  all  wrong  to  its  interests  on 
the  other. 

This  short  paper,  it  is  true,  was  not  written  in  1372  or  in 
one  of  the  years  next  succeeding,   but  not  till  1377,  but 
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Garnier  was  still  in  England  at  this  later  date,  and  was  still 
plying  his  business  as  a  Papal  collector.^  Its  title,  indeed, 
IS  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  Wichf  s  writings 
^ven  bv  Bishop  Bale  and  other  literary  historians  of  the 
sixteentn  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  it  stands  in  a 
pretty  fiill  list  of  the  works  and  tracts  of  Wiclif,  which  is 
found  at  the  end  of  a  Vienna  manuscript  ^od.  3933,  fol.  195). 
There  is  also  an  additional  circumstance  lorming  an  external 
testimony  to  its  Wiclif  authorship  not  to  be  undervahied, 
that  the  paper  forms  part  of  another  Vienna  MS.  (Cod. 
1377)  which  contaius  in  all  no  fewer  than  fiftj  pieces,  most 
of  them  short  ones,  which  are  all  the  productions  of  Wiclif. 
This  little  tract,  besides,  in  its  thoughts  and  style  of 
speaking,  bears  unmistakeable  features  of  W^iclifs  charac- 
teristic manner.  In  particular,  we  observe  a  remarkable 
agreement  between  this  tract  and  the  piece  last  examined, 
dating  several  years  earlier,  in  the  peculiar  stand-point 
assumed  by  the  wi'iter,  and  the  sentiment  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  both.  In  both  tracts,  which  in  modem  phrase  we 
might  call  "publicistic  articles,"  Wiclif  stands  before  us  chiefly 
in  the  light  of  a  patriot,  who  has  the  honour  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  very  deeply  at  heart.  In  both  also, 
especially  in  the  lattei*,  we  learn  to  recognise  him  as  a  CHiris- 
tian  patriot ;  we  see  in  the  patriotic  defender  of  his  country's 
interests,  the  ecclesiastical  Reformer  cJready  beginning  to*^be 
moulded  into  shape;  and  we  discern  in  him  the  vigorous 
genns  of  a  coming  development.  The  difference  between 
the  two  tracts  is  partly  in  form  and  partly  in  matter.  In 
form  the  earlier  is  defensive,  the  later  aggressive.  In  sub- 
stance the  later  piece  goes  deeper  into  Church  questions 
than  its  predecessor,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  two 
occasions  which  called  them  forth. 

To  elucidate  more  exactly  the  pectiliar  character  of  the 
tract  at  present  before  us,  we  orinff  into  view,  before 
everything  else,  this  feature  of  it — ^that  it  recognises  the 
domestic  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
public  purse,  and  the  military  strength  of  England  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  enemies,  as  valuable  blessings  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  damage.  And  from  this  mention  of 
the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  clearly  enough  how 
much  at  that  time  the  actual  and  possible  incidents  of  the 
French  war  were  occupying  all  minds,  and  filling  them  with 
earnest  anxietv. 

A  second  characteristic  feature  which  strikes  the  eye  in 
the  reading  of  these  pages  is  the  decidedly  constitutional 
spirit    which    is    conspicuous   in    them.     The    Parliament 
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occupies  in  them  an  important  position  as  the  representative 
of  the  nation,  having  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  question  of  what  is  injurious  to  the  national  interests. 
And  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  point  of  view  when 
the  author  desires  to  see  the  State  take  under  its  protec- 
tion the  long-descended  civil  rights  of  the  priests  and  clerics 
of  the  National  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Papal  Receiver. 

^TFurther,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Wiclif  is  conscious 
of  giving  expression  in  the  main  only  to  what  is  felt  and 
thought  by  no  small  portion,  yea,  by  the  majority  of  the 
population.  He  knows  that  he  is  uttering  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  great  nimibers.^  But  equally  strong,  and  still 
more  important  than  the  national  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
author,  is  the  religious  and  moral,  and  even  the  evangelical 
spirit  which  he  manifests  in  the  way  in  which  he  handles 
the  matter  with  which  he  is  occupied.  When  WicUf  puts 
forward  the  principle  that  the  assistance  of  God  is  greatly 
more  valuable  than  the  help  of  man,  and  that  remissness 
in  the  defence  of  Divine  right  is  a  more  serious  sin  than 
negligence  in  the  duty  of  defending  a  human  right,  he 
makes  his  reader  feel  that  he  is  not  in  this  only  formally 
•repeating,  perhaps,  a  traditional  maxim,  but  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  weighty  truth  out  of  the  deepest  conviction, 
and  with  the  mnermost  sympathy,  of  his  heart  and  con- 
science. And  it  is  only  an  application  of  this  general 
principle  when,  as  if  to  complete  and  give  the  right 
mterpretation  of  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  welfare,  Wiclif  makes  the  remark  that  the  well- 
doing of  the  kingdom  rests  upon  the  reli^ous  beneficence 
of  its  people,  particularly  on  pious  foimdations  in  behalf  of 
the  Church  and  the  poor.  We  also  feel  the  moral  earnest- 
ness of  his  tone,  and  especially  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  pressed  the  duty  of  truthfulness  when,  in 
allusion  to  the  sophistical  speeches  and  excuses  made 
use  of  either  by  the  Papal  agents  themselves,  or  by 
their  friends  and  defenders,  he  pronounces  with  great 
emphasis  against  a  species  of  craft  and  guile,  which, 
by  means  of  mental  reservations,  would  bring  things  to 
such  a  pass  that  even  the  oath  would  no  longer  be  "an 
end  of  all  strife  '*  (Heb.  vi.  16).  Again,  it  is  a  principle  of 
morals  and  reUgion  which  we  find  expressed  by  Wiclif  in  this 
piece,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  a 
common  participation  in  sin  and  guilt  is  incurred  when  one 
knows  of  the  evil-doings  of  a  second  party,  and  might  put  a 
stop  to  them  if  he  would,  but  neglects  to  do  it.    And  it  is 
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only  the  positive  side  of  this  thought  when  it  is  asserted 
that  the  command  to  inflict  brotherly  punishment  (Matt, 
xviii.  15),  makes  it  a  duty  to  oflfer  resistance  to  a  trans- 
gressor whose  evil  doing  might  be  expected  to  spread  by 
contagion  to  others.^® 

But  more  characteristic  than  all  else  is  what  WicHf  gave) 
expression  to  in  this  tract  respecting  the  Pope  and  the 
pastoral  ofiice.  That  the  Pope  may  commit  sm  was  ex- 
pressed before  in  one  of  the  parliamentary  speeches  of  the 
earlier  piece;  but  in  the  present  one  that  proposition  is 
repeated  more  strongly  still.^^  In  connection  with  this 
view,  Wiclif  also  declares  himself  opposed  to  the  theory 
which  maintains  that  absolutely  everything  which  the  Pope 
thinks  fit  to  do  must  be  right,  and  have  the  force  of  law, 
simply  because  he  does  it.  In  other  words,  we  find  WicHf  j 
already  in  opposition  here  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Curia/ 
He  is  far  removed,  however,  from  a  merely  negative  opposi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  puts  forward  a  positive  idea  of 
the  Papacy,  according  to  which  the  Pope  is  bound  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  follower  of  Christ  in  all  moral  virtues — 
especially  in  humility  and  patience  and  brotherly  love. 
And  next,  the  views  which  he  expresses  respecting  the 
pastoral  office  are  well  worthy  of  observation.  Whilst 
severely  censuring  the  Papal  collectors  for  compelling,  by 
help  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  those  priests  who  had  to  pay 
annates  (primi  fructus)  to  the  Curia,  to  make  their  payments 
in  coin  instead  of  in  kind  {in  natura),  he  brings  into  special 
prominence,  as  a  crying  abuse,  the  fact,  that  by  this  undue 
pressure  put  upon  them,  the  priests  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  (as  they  must  have  the  means  of  living)  of 
holding  themselves  harmless  at  the  expense  of  their  poor 
parishioners,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  neglecting  the  services 
of  public  worship,  which  they  are  bound  to  celebrate.  From 
this  allusion  thrown  out  only  in  passing,  we  perceive 
what  a  watchful  eye  he  must  have  kept  upon  the  pastoral 
office  and  upon  its  conscientious  execution — ^a  subject  to 
which,  at  a  later  period,  he  gave  all  the  fullness  and  energy 
of  his  love.  Last  of  all,  we  will  only  call  attention  to  this 
further  point,  that  already,  in  this  small  and  essentially 
"  publicistic  paper,"  the  principle  makes  its  appearance  which 
Wiclif  afterwards  asserted  in  a  manner  which  introduced  a 
new  epoch,  viz.,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  for  Christians  the  rule 
and  standard  of  truth.  There  is  a  hint,  at  least,  of  this  prin- 
ciple when  Wiclif  savs  of  the  payments  in  question  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  that  they  are  obtained  by  begging  in  a  manner 
.  contrary  to  the  gospel  {elemosina  prceter  evangelium  mendicata). 
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From,  all  this,  this  small  piece,  which  has  remained  un- 
known till  the  present  time,  appears  to  us  to  be  not  without 
value,  in  as  much  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  shows  us  the  manner 
of  Wiclif 's  intervention  in  an  affair  of  weighty  public  impor- 
tance, and  lets  us  clearly  see,  on  the  other,  in  the  patriot 
inspired  with  undaunted  zeal  for  his  coimtry's  good,  the 
earliest  germs  of  his  later  strivings  for  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church. 


Section  IV. —  Wiclif  as  a  Royal  Commissary  in  Bruges,  1374, 
and  his  Influence  in  the  **  Good  Parliament'^  of  1376. 

In  the  year  1373  the  Parliament  had  raised  again,  once 
more,  loud  complaints  that  the  rights  of  patrons  were  ever 
more  and  more  infringed  and  made  illusory  by  Papal  pro- 
visions. To  a  petition  of  the  Parliament  drawn  up  in  this 
sense,  the  King  gave  answer,  that  he  had  already  sent 
commands  to  his  commissioners,  who  were  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  peace  negotiations  with  France,  to  negotiate 
also  upon  this  business  ^vith  the  Roman  Court.  He  had 
in  this  behalf  given  a  commission  to  John  Gilbert,  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  with  one  monk  and  two  laymen.  These  commis- 
sioners proceeded  to  Avignon,  and  treated  with  the  com- 
missaries of  Gregory  XL  for  the  removal  of  various  causes 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of  the 
Papal  reservations  in  the  filling  of  English  church  oflSces, 
encroachments  upon  the  electoral  rights  of  cathedral 
chapters,  and  the  like.  The  commissioners  received  con- 
ciliatory promises,  but  no  distinct  and  definite  answer. 
The  Pope  reserved  himself  for  iurther  consultation  with 
the  King  of  England,  and  for  a  decision  at  a  subsequent 
date.3i 

The  further  negotiations  thus  held  out  in  prospect 
were  opened  in  1374,  in  connection  with  the  conferences  for 
the  peace,  which  were  still  going  on  in  Bruges  between 
England  and  France.  At  the  head  of  the  peace  embassy 
stood  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  John  of  Gauat,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Simon  Sudbury.  For  treating  with  the  commis- 
saries of  the  Pope  on  the  pending  ecclesiastical  questions, 
were  commissioned  by  the  King  the  before-named  John 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  addition,  John  Wiclif, 
Doctor  of  Theology,  Magister  John  Guter,  Dean  of 
Segovia,^  Doctor  of  Laws,  Simon  of  Multon,  William 
of   Burton,    Knight,    Robert    of   Belknap,^    and   John    of 
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Kenyngton.  The  commission,  dated  26tli  July  1374,  con- 
veyed to  the  King's  commissaries  plenary  powers  to  con- 
clude such  a  treaty  with  the  Papal  nuncios  on  the  pending 
points,  as  should  at  once  secure  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
and  uphold  the  rights  of  ^lie  English  Ci'own  and  realm.^*^ 
It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  characteristic  of  the  views  by 
which  the  Government  of  England  at  that  time  was 
guided,  that  a  man  like  Wiclif  should  have  been  made 
a  royal  commissioner  for  these  diplomatic  transactions 
with  the  Roman  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  high 
honour  for  Wiclif  that  he,  and  that,  too,  as  first  in  order  of 
the  commissaries  after  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  selected 
along  with  others  to  represent  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  interests  of  the  kmgdom  in  a  treaty  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  Pope.  We  see  in  this  fact  what  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  his  spirit  and  insight,  in  his  courage 
and  power  of  action,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Government 
and  the  country. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  the  commission  had  been 
issued,  namely  27  th  July  1374,  Wiclif  embarked  in  London 
for  Flanders.***  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
been  abroad.  Bruges  was  at  that  time  a  great  city  of 
200,000  inhabitants,  which,  from  its  important  industries, 
its  wideljr  extended  trade,  the  wealth  of  its  burghers, 
its  municipal  freedom,  and  its  political  power,  had  a  large 
number  of  instructive  objects  of  attention  to  show  to  the 
stranger ;  especially  at  a  time  when  an  important  congress 
was  assembled  within  its  walls.  On  the  side  of  France  two 
royal  princes,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  brothers 
of  the  reigning  King,  Charles  V.,  were  present,  m  addition 
to  many  bishops  and  notables  of  the  kingdom.  As  English 
plenipotentiaries  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  Duke  of  Lan* 
caster,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Simon  Sudbury,  Bishop 
of  London.  The  Pope  sent  in  behoof  of  the  treaty 
between  France  and  England  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carpentras;  and  commissioned  several 
other  prelates,  with  tuli  powers  to  negotiate  with  England 
on  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  right  still  in  dependence. 
These  nuncios  were  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Pampelona,  Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  and  Egidius  Sancho,  Provost  of  the 
archi-episcopal  chapter  of  Valencia.^^  There  was  no  lack, 
therefore,  in  Bruges  of  men  in  high  place  and  of  great 
political  or  ecclesiastical  importance,  with  whom  Wiclif,  as  a 
prominent  man  among  the  English  envoys,  must  have  come 
more  or  less  into  contact  in  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
and  no  doubt  also  in  social  intercourse. 
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It  was,  we  may  be  sure,  of  lasting  value  for  him,  that  he 
should  have  had  on  this  occasion  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
acting business  and  cultivating  intercourse  with  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  dignitaries  of  the  Church — all  of  them 
men  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Pope  and  the 
cardinals.  Here  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  many  ob- 
servations in  a  field  of  view  which  could  not  easily  be  laid 
open  to  his  eye  among  his  own  countrymen,  even  among 
those  of  them  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  their  devotion 
to  the  Roman  Court.  For  "The  Anglican  Church"  (this 
name  is  no  anachronism)  had  within  a  century  attained  to 
a  certain  degree  of  independence  in  regard  to  principles 
and  views  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Church  of  that  period  formed  a 
sensible  contrast.  Upon  a  personality  like  Wiclif,  of  so 
much  independence  of  mind,  and  already  inspired  with  so 
much  zeal  for  the  autonomy  of  his  native  church,  this  resi- 
dence in  Bruges,  and  its  negotiations  of  several  weeks 
dm-ation  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Curia,  must  have 
made  impressions  similar  to  those  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
received  from  his  sojourn  in  Rome  in  1510. 

But  even  apart  from  his  relations  to  foreign  notabilities, 
Wiclif  s  sojourn  in  Bruges  had  important  consequences  for 
him,  by  the  nearer  relations  into  which  it  brought  him  with 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  This  Prince  at  that  time  ah'eady 
possessed  great  and  decisive  influence  upon  the  Government. 
He  was  usually  called  "  John  of  Gaunt,"  for  he  was  born 
in  Ghent,  when  Edward  III.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war,  was  in  alliance  with  the  rich  cities  of  Flanders,  and,  with 
his  Queen  Philippa,  was  keeping  his  court  in  that  city  in 
1340.  The  Pnnce's  first  title  was  Earl  of  Richmond,  but 
after  his  marriage  with  Blanche,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  he  became,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  heir 
of  his  title  and  possessions.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  in  1369,  he  entered  into  a  second  marriage  in  1372, 
as  before  stated,  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  now  took  the  style  by 
heredit^iry  right  of  "  King  of  Castile."  But  this  was  never 
more  than  a  title.  He  never  himself  wore  a  crown ;  but  in 
the  following  century  three  of  his  descendants  ascended  the 
English  throne,  viz.,  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  his  great- 
grandson — Heniy  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI. — the  House 
of  Lancaster  and  the  Red  Rose,  from  1399  1472. 

Already,  however,  the  father  of  this  dynasty  manifested 
ambition  enough  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  he  was  aim- 
ing at  the  English  crown  for  his  own  person.     In  militaiy 
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Duke,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  had  to  transact  only 
with  France,  and  his  business  with  the  Papal  Plenipoten- 
tiaries was  limited  to  giving  his  consent  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  But  still  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
English  legation,  and  on  this  account  alone,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  his  personal  tendencies  and  way  of  thinking,  he  could 
not  fail  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  course  of  those 
negotiations  which  bore  upon  the  ecclesiastical  gravamina 
of  the  country ;  and  among  the  members  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical commission  Wiclif  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  free 
from  prejudice,  and  of  the  deepest  insight. 

A  Jew  yeara  later,  we  see  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  step 
forward  publicly  as  Wiclif s  patron  and  protector.  This 
favour,  grounded  upon  esteem  and  personal  knowledge 
of  Wiclif,  no  doubt  increased  during  the  conference  of 
Bruges,  thoxigh  it  could  scarcely  have  commenced  there. 

Wiclif  returned  to  England,  after  the  close  of  the  congress, 
before  the  middle  of  September.  Neither  official  documents 
nor  any  accounts  of  contemporary  or  later  chronicles,  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
in  the  matter  of  the  Church-grievances  of  England,  although, 
no  doubt,  some  original  papers  belonging  to  the  subject 
lie  concealed  ia  the  archives  of  Rome. 

We  can  only  draw  some  inferences  from  the  final  result 
arrived  at,  as  to  what  was  the  course  of  the  transactions. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  Papal  Court  and  England  had  come  to  a 
similar  issue  as  those  between  France  and  England.  The 
Chronicler  of  St.  Alban's,  Walsingham,  has  no  good  to  say 
of  the  behaviour  of  France  in  the  pe^ice  congress.  The 
thoughts  of  the  French,  he  says,  during  all  that  time  were 
craftily  running  not  on  peace,  but  on  war ;  they  were  prepar- 
ing again  then*  old  weapons  and  forging  new  ones  in  order 
to  have  all  the  requirements  of  war  in  readiness ;  while  the 
Englishmen  had  no  thoughts  of  this  kind,  accustomed  as 
they  are  not  to  be  led  by  prudence  and  foresight,  but  only 
to  be  driven  like  unreasoning  brutes  by  the  goad.  But  no 
doubt  they  trusted  everything  to  the  wisdom  of  th^  Duke, 
and  thinkmg  that  his  eloquence  would  suffice  to  obtain  for 
them  the  blessings  of  peace,  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
carousals  and  all  manner  of  amusements.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Englishmen  unawares  came  to  grief,  for  the 
congress  was  broken  off  without  "  the  conclusion  of  peace."^" 
And  the  congress  between  England  and  the  Curia  came  to 
a  like  fruitless  conclusion.  The  representatives  of  the 
Roman  See,  like  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  appear  to 
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have  busied  themselves  with  the  refiirbishing  of  their  old 
weapons,  while  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  preparing  new 
ones.  The  Convention  in  which  the  congress  issued  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  secure  for  the  future  a  redi'ess  of  the  Church' 
grievances  of  which  the  country  complained.  England  un- 
doubtedly fared  the  worst  in  the  an-angements  arrived  at, 
although  the  Pope  made  some  concessions  upon  single 
points ;  for  these  concessions  were  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  consisted  more  in  matters  of  detail  than  in  general 
principles. 

On  the  1st  September  1375,  Gregory  XI.  directed  to  the 
King  of  England  six  bulls  relating  to  this  business,*^^  which 
amounted  in  effect  briefly  to  this — to  recognise  accomplished 
facts,  and  to  leave  the  status  qtu>  untouched.  Whosoever 
was  in  actual  possession  of  a  church  living  in  England 
should  no  longer  have  his  right  of  incumbency  challenged 
on  the  side  of  the  Curia ;  whosoever  had  had,  his  right  to 
a  chm-ch  office  disputed  by  Urban  V.,  should  no  longer 
have  his  confirmation  in  the  office  reserved;  benefices  which 
the  same  Pope  had  already  reserved,  in  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy, should,  in  so  far  as  they  had  not  already  be- 
come vacant,  be  filled  up  by  the  patrons  themselves ;  and 
all  annates  or  first  fruits  not  yet  paid  should  be  remitted. 
In  addition,  it  was  conceded  that  the  Church  revenues  of 
several  cardinals  who  held  prebends  in  England  should  be 
subject  to  impost,  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  restoration  of 
churches  and  other  church  edifices  belonging  thereto,  which 
the  holders  had  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin. 

At  first  sight  these  appeared  to  be  numerous  and  impor- 
tant concessions,  but  when  carefully  examined  they  were  of 
small  consideration,  for  they  aU  related  to  matters  which  be- 
longed to  the  past.  For  the  future  the  Pope  remitted 
nothing  of  his  claims,  not  even  in  the  smallest  trifle.  Be- 
sides, these  concessions  referred  merely  to  single  cases — 
thejr  regulated  only  matters  of  detail,  and  left  the  principle 
enturely  untouched.  The  bulls,  it  is  true,  contained  also 
matters  of  greater  importance ;  the  Pope  abandoned  for  the 
future  his  claim  to  the  reservation  of  English  Church  livings; 
but  the  King  was  also  bound,  on  his  side,  to  abstain  in  future 
from  conferring  Church  dignities  in  the  way  of  simple  royal 
command.  But  first  of  all,  the  Pope  herein  conceded  a 
surrender  of  right  on  his  side,  only  in  consideration  of  a 
corresponding  concession  on  the  side  of  the  Crown ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  concession  contained  no  security,  even 
the  least,  that  the  electoral  rights  of  the  cathedi-al  chapters 
should  remain  thenceforward   untarapered  with.     And    yet 
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tliis  had  been  a  capital  point  aimed  at  in  the  eflForts  of  i\fe 
country,  and  especially  of  Parliament,  to  obtain  eccleBiastical 
reform.  That  this  decisive  point  had  not  been  made  clear 
and  plain  by  the  treaty  of  L374,  is  brought  into  view  and 
censured  even  by  Walsingham  himself,  with  all  his  disposi- 
tion to  favour  the  Church.*^ 

Whether  the  other  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission had  fulfilled  their  duty,  may  be  fairly  asked;  but  in 
regard  to  Bishop  John  Gilbert,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
it,  it  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  eleven  days  after  the 
drawing  up  of  the  above  bulls — 12th  September  1375 — he 
was  promoted  by  the  Pope  to  a  more  important  bishoprick. 
He  had  lost  nothing  of  Gregory's  favour  by  his  conduct  at 
Bruges.  Hitherto  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Bangor;  his  diocese 
embraced  the  most  distunt  northwest  comer  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  But  now,  when  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Simon  Sudbury,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  William  Courtenay,  was  promoted 
to  London,  Gilbert  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Hereford. 

The  "concordat"  which  had  been  concluded  between 
England  and  the  Pope  had  little  enongh  of  importance. 
It  would  have  been  incomparably  better  to  have  advanced 
on  the  same  path  which  had  been  trodden  in  1343  and  1350, 
and  to  have  stemmed  the  evils  of  the  Church  by  means  of 
national  legislation,  than  to  make  the  attempt  to  find  a  remedy 
for  them  by  diplomatic  transactions  with  the  Papal  Court. 
In  the  very  next  spring  it  became  manifest  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  country  were  by  no  means  silenced  by  that 
convention.  Louder  and  bolder  than  ever  sounded  forth 
the  grievances  of  Parliament,  when  it  assembled  in  the  end 
of  April  1376;  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  country 
uttered,  in  point  of  tact,  the  true  feehng  of  the  people,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  this  Parliament  lived  long  after- 
wards in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  nation,  by  the  name  of 
the  Good  Parliament.*"* 

The  ParUament  represented  to  the  King,  in  a  lengthened 
memorial,  how  oppressively  and  perniciously  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  See  operated;*^  the  aggressions  of  the 
Pope  are  to  blame  for  the  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom, 
— for  the  sums  which  are  paid  to  Him  for  the  dignified 
offices  of  the  Church  amount  to  five  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  produce  of  the  taxes  which  accnie  to  the  King. 
There  is  no  prince  in  Christendom  so  rich  as  to  have  in 
his  treasury  even  the  fourth  part  of  the  sum  which  iniquit- 
ously  goes  out  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  Church  Brokers 
in  the  dissolute  city  of  Avignon,  promoted  for  money  many 
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wretched  creatures,  who  were  utterly  destitute  of  leamiug 
and  character,  to  livings  of  one  tnousand  marks  annual 
income;  while  a  Doctor  of  Theology  or  the  Canon  Law 
must  content  himself  with  a  salary  of  twenty  marks ;  and 
hence  the  decay  of  learning  in  the  country.  And  when 
foreigners,  yea,  enemies  of  the  country,  are  the  possessors 
of  English  Church  livings,  without  ever  having  seen  their 
parishioners,  or  giving  themselves  any  trouble  about 
them,  the  effect  is  to  bring  the  service  of  God  into  con- 
tempt, and  to  do  more  injury  to  the  Church  than  is  done  by 
Jews  or  Saracens.  And  yet  the  law  of  the  Church  prescribes 
that  Church  livings  ought  only  to  be  conferred  from  pure 
love,  without  payment  or  solicitation ;  and  reason  and  faith, 
as  well  as  law,  demand  that  Church  endowments  which  have 
been  founded  from  motives  of  devotion,  should  be  bestowed 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  suitably  to  the  founder's  intention, 
and  not  upon  foreigners  living  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies. 
God  has  entmsted  the  care  of  the  sheep  to  the  Holy  Father^ 
the  Pope,  to  feed  them,  not  to  fleece  them.  But  if  lay  patrons 
witness  the  avarice  and  simony  of  the  churchmen,  they  will 
learn  from  their  example  to  sell  the  offices  to  which  they 
have  the  right  of  collation,  to  men  who  will  devour  the 
people  like  beasts  of  prey— just  as  the  Son  of  God  was 
sold  to  the  Jews,  who  thereupon  put  him  1o  death. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  complaint  of  Parliament  is  ^ 
directed  against  the  Papal  Collector,  a  French  subject  who 
lives  in  the  country  along  with  other  foreigners  who  are  the 
king's  enemies,  and  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  English  places 
and  dignities,  and  seeking  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom, to  its  great  damage.  This  Receiver,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  the  collector  of  Peter's  Pence,  has  a  great  house  in 
London,  with  clerks  and  oflScers,  as  if  it  were  the  custom- 
house of  a  Prince,  and  from  thence  he  sends  to  the  Pope 
abour  twenty  thousand  marks  a  year.  This  same  man,  in 
the  present  year,  has,  for  the  first  time,  put  forward  a  claim 
to  the  first-fruits  af  all  newly-conferred  livings,  a  claim 
which  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  offices  which  have  be- 
come vacant  in  the  Papal  Court.  Even  if  the  kingdom  at 
this  moment  had  as  great  a  superfluity  of  gold  as  it  ever 
possessed,  the  Pope's  collectors  and  the  agents  of  the 
Cardinals  would  soon  enough  carry  off  the  whole  of  this 
income  to  foreign  parts.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  let 
a  law  be  laid  down,  that  no  Receiver  or  agent  shall 
take  up  his  residence  in  England,  upon  pain  of  Ufe  and 
limb;  and  that  upon  a  like  penalty,  no  Englishman  shall 
become  such  a  Receiver  or  agent  in  behalf  of  others  who 
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reside  in  Rome.  For  the  better  investigation  of  the  facts,  in 
relation  especially  to  the  Papal  Receiver,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  clergy  are  dependent  upon  the  favour  or  disfavour  of 
the  latter,  and  would  not  willingly  run  the  risk  of  drawing 
upon  themselves  his  displeasure,  it  would  conduce  to  the  end 
in  view,  if  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment would  call  before  them  the  priest  of  St.  Botolph's, 
John  Strensale,  who  resides  in  Holborn.  He  could,  if  stnctly 
required  to  do  so,  give  them  much  information,  as  he  has 
for  mure  than  five  years  done  service  as  a  clerk  to  the 
said  Receiver. 

It  was  further  set  forth,  that  Cardinals  and  other  prelates, 
some  of  them,  it  is  true,  natives  of  England,  but  the  most  of 
them  foreigners  who  reside  in  Rome,  are  occasionally  possessed 
of  the  best  prebends  in  England.  One  Cardinal  is  Dean  of 
York,  another  of  Salisbury,  a  third  of  Lincoln ;  another  again 
is  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  one  of  Durham,  one  of  Suffolk, 
and  so  on;  and  these  Cardinals  cause  to  be  remitted  to 
them  in  foreign  parts  a  yearly  revenue  of  twenty  thousand 
marks.  The  Pope  will  in  time  hand  over  to  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  all  the  lands  which  belong  to  the  prebends  referred 
to,  as  he  deals  so  arbitrarily  from  one  day  to  another  with 
the  Kingdom  and  the  Regalia.  When  a  bishopric  becomes 
vacant  by  death  or  otherwise,  he  translates  from  four  to  five 
other  bishops  in  order  to  obtain  from  each  of  them  the  first 
year's  fruits  ;^  and  the  like  takes  place  with  other  church 
dignities  in  the  realm.  As  to  the  abbeys  and  convents,  a 
loud  complaint  is  made  that  all  those  of  them  which  have 
hitherto  possessed  the  right  of  free  election  of  their  own 
superiors,  have  been  deprived  of  this  right  hj  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Pope,  who  claims  the  right  for  himself.  Last 
of  all,  and  to  come  back  again  to  the  point  of  finance, 
the  petition  of  Parliament  called  attention  to  this  fact, 
that  the  Pope  is  in  the  act  of  raising  subsidies  from 
the  English  clergy  in  order  to  buy  off  Frenchmen  who 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English,  and  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  on  wars  of  his  own  in  Lombardy.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  English  Clergy  are  required  to  bear  the  cost  of 
every  mission  which  the  Pope  sends  to  the  coimtry,  and  all 
tliis  is  done  purely  out  of  love  to  the  kingdom  and  to 
English  gold. 

Such  was  the  long  array  of  grievances.  The  Parliament 
emphatically  assured  the  King  that  they  brought  them  for- 
ward solely  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Church ;  for  all  the  troubles  and  disasters  which  had  recently 
befallen  the  land  were  only  just  judgments  for  the  sin  of 
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allowing  the  church  to  become  so  deformed  and  corrupt. 
Great  injustice  has  always  been  followed  by  misfortune 
and  ruin,  and  will  always  have  the  like  consequences.  Let 
measures,  therefore,  be  devised  to  provide  a  remedy,  and 
this  all  the  more  that  the  current  year  is  the  jubilee  of 
the  fifty  years  reign  of  the  King,  and  therefore  a  year  of 
grace  and  joy ;  ^  but  greater  grace  and  joy  for  the  kingdom 
there  could  not  be,  and  none  which  would  be  more  well- 
pleasing  at  once  to  God  and  his  Church  than  that  such  a 
remedy  should  be  provided  by  the  King. 

Some  positive  proposals  were  in  fact  made  touching  the 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  The 
first  step  must  be  to  send  two  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  one 
in  Latin  under  the  King  s  seal,  the  other  in  French  under 
the  seals  of  the  high  nobility,  pressing  for  redress  in  the 
matters  mentioned,  a  course  which  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  taken  at  the  instance  of  Parliament.*^  Further,  it 
was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  that 
they  might  renew  all  those  ordinances  which  had  already 
been  published  against  provisions  and  reservations  on  the 
side  of  Rome.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  provide,  that 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  no  money  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  exchange  or  otherwise.  What  measures,  in 
addition,  were  proposed  to  be  taken  against  the  traflSc  of  the 
Papal  collectors,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

To  this  representation  the  King  sent  for  reply  that  he  had 
already  on  previous  occasions  provided  a  sufficient  remedy 
in  the  way  of  legislation  for  the  evils  complained  of;  he  was, 
besides,  at  that  very  time  in  communication  with  the  Papal 
See  upon  the  subject,  and  would  further  continue  to  make 
such  communications  from  time  to  time  until  a  remedy  was 
provided.  This  answer  sounded  lukewarm  enough,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  petition  of  Parliament,  which  was 
8  J  warmlj  expressed,  and  adduced  at  great  length  so  many 
grounds  in  support  of  its  prayer.  But  though  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  latter  must  have  been  considerably  cooled  by  this 
royal  decision,  the  Parliament  of  the  next  year,  January  1377, 
took  up  the  thread  again  at  the  point  where  the  present 
Parliament  had  suffered  it  to  drop ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
connection,  this  incident  may  as  well  be  anticipated  in  this 

Elace.  The  Commons,  in  1377,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the 
ing  to  the  eflfect  that  the  statutes  against  provisions,  which 
had  from  time  to  time  been  passed,  should  be  strictly  carried 
into  execution,  and  that  measures  should  be  adopted  against 
those  Cardinals  who  had  obtained  for  themselves  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York    reservations,  with   the 
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clause  anteferHy  to  the  annual  value  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  golden  crowna  They  renewed  also  their 
complaints  against  the  Pope's  collectors.  It  was  Englieh- 
men  who  had  always  been  wont  to  hold  that  office,  but 
now  it  was  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  in  London  and  kept  a 
large  office,  which  cost  the  clergy  300  pounds  a-year;  and 
this  man  sends  every  year  to  the  Pope  20,000  marks,  or 
200,000  pounds.  .  It  would  be  a  means  of  resisting  these 
innovations  and  usurpations,  if  all  foreigners,  so  long  as 
the  wars  lasted,  were  diiven  out  of  the  country,  and  if  all 
Englishmen  were  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  outlawry,  to 
farm  these  revenues  from  the  Papal  Court,  or  to  make 
remittances  of  money  to  the  same  without  express  per- 
mission.^ 

The  proposals  of  the  Good  Parliament  of  1376,  the  echoes 
of  which  we  still  catch  in  1377,  are  of  such  a  character  that 
I  am  bold  to  maintain  that  they  affi^rd  strong  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  Wiclif.  In  proof  of  this  I  pomt  first  of  all 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Papal  Col- 
lector of  that  time  were  one  of  the  Parliament's  heaviest 
subjects  of  complaint.  And  this  collector  was  certainly  no 
other  than  that  Arnold  Garnier,  to  whose  doings  and 
traffickings  Wiclif's  tract  of  the  year  1377  refers.  Further, 
1  bring  into  view  the  fact  that  in  the  petition  presented 
by  Parliament  various  national  calamities,  including  not 
only  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  country,  but  also 
famine  and  disease  among  men  and  cattle,  are  set  forth 
as  consequences  of  the  moral  disorders  which  had  spread 
and  prevailed  in  the  Church  as  the  effect  of  the  Papal 
usurpations,  and  of  the  blameworthy  negligence  of  the 
Government  and  the  people.*^  Now,  exactly  this  thought 
is  one  to  which  Wiclif  so  often  recurs  in  different  writings, 
that  I  must  designate  it  one  of  his  favourite  ideas.  But 
independently  of  this,  it  is  much  more  allowable  to  think 
that  an  idea  so  peculiar  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  some 
personage  of  mark,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  a  whole 
body,  than  that  a  political  body  first  gave  expression  to 
it,  and  that  the  idea  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  appro- 
priated at  second  hand  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  age.  Add  to  all  this  yet  another  circumstance,  viz., 
the  incident  already  mentioned  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,*^^ 
in  a  solenin  sitting  of  Parliament,  casting  in  Dr.  WicliFs  face 
the  accusation  that  his  Theses  had  already  been  condemned 
by  the  Roman  Court.  This  incident  can  in  no  case  have 
occurred  in  an  earUer  Parliament  than  that  of  1376.  For 
the  excited  language  of  the  Bishop  cannot   possibly  have 
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been  uttered  after  the  Papal  censure  of  Wiclifs  nineteen 
propositions  had  been  published  to  the  world.  Evidently 
the  speaker's  intention  was  to  make  public  mention  of  a 
fact  which  up  till  that  time  had  remained  a  secret,  and  the 
censure  of  Gregory  XI.  was  formally  signed  on  22d  May 
1377.  Accordingly  it  might  be  thought  a  possible  case,  that 
the  scene  referred  to  occuiTed  in  that  Parliament  which 
assembled  on  27th  January  1377,  the  year  of  Edward  lU.'s 
death ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  the  consideration  would 
be  of  weight,  that  at  this  date  the  information  of  what  had 
been  concluded  in  Rome  against  Wiclif  might  have  reached 
the  ear  of  a  member  of  the  English  episcopate. 

But  still  this  conjecture  does  not  bear  examination.  For 
the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  cannot  well  have 
been  made  use  of  after  Wiclif 's  summons  to  appear  before  the 
English  prelates,  and  this  summons  had  already  been  issued 
on  lyth  February  1377.  Various  circumstances,  therefore, 
make  the  supposition  a  probable  one,  that  the  reproach  of 
the  Bishop  against  Wiclif  was  uttered  in  some  sittmg  of  the 
Parliament  of  1376.  But  this  date  need  not  have  been 
too  early  for  the  Bishop's  knowledge  of  what  was  then 
doing  in  Rome  against  Wiclif;  for  it  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  step  such  as  that  which  Gregory  XI.  took 
in  the  bulls  of  22d  May  1377  must  have  originated  in  a 
suggestion  from  England  made  a  considerable  time  before 
that  date,  and  must  have  been  prepared  in  Rome  itself  during 
an  interval  of  considerable  length.  All  this  warrants  the 
supposition  that  W^iclif  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Good 
Parliament  of  1376,  by  virtue,  we  may  conjecture,  of  royal 
summons.  And  presupposing  this  fact,  we  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
personalities  in  the  mixed  affairs  of  Church  and  State, 
which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  business  of 
that  Parliament.  If,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  had  shared 
strongly  in  the  outburst  of  national  feeling,  and  of  the 
constitutional  spirit  which  was  so  characteristic  of  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  still  more  had  he  become,  in  the 
course  of  years,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  the 
path  of  ecclesiastical  progress.  This  Parliament,  indeed, 
was  the  culminating  point  of  the  influence  of  Wiclif  upon 
the  nation.  From  that  date  his  influence  upon  it  rather 
declined,  at  least  in  extent  of  surface,  or,  so  to  say,  in 
breadth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  which  he  pro- 
duced from  that  time  went  deeper  down  into  the  heart 
of  the  English  people  than  they  liad  ever  done  before. 

There  was   still  another  direction  in  which  the   Parlia- 
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ment  of  1376  employed  its  eflForts  for  the  improvement  of 
pnbJic  affairs.  In  J  871,  as  before  stated,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  prevailing  anti-clerical  sentiment,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  had  brought  forward  and  earned  into  effect 
a  proposition  that  the  highest  oflSces  of  the  State  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  laymen,  instead  of  the  bishops 
and  prelates.  But  in  the  course  of  years  there  had  spread 
a  marked  discontent  with  the  Government,  as  it  was  from 
that  time  conducted.  King  Edward  HI.  had  become  almost 
worn  out  with  old  age.  Since  the  death  of  his  queen 
Philippa  (1369),  one  of  her  ladies,  Alice  Ferrers,  had 
obtained  liis  favour  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  had 
not  only  taken  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  Court,  but 
had  also  unduly  meddled  in  many  affairs  of  State.  The 
influence  of  this  lady  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  now 
turned  to  his  own  account,  in  order  to  acquire  for  himself  a 
preponderating  weight  with  his  royal  father  in  the  business 
of  Government.  He  was  credited,  indeed,  with  designs  of 
a  much  wider  reach.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  diseased  and 
near  his  end  as  he  was,  was  still  able  to  perceive  the 
danger,  and,  in  spite  of  his  forced  retirement  from  the 
business  of  State,  took  into  his  hand  the  threads  of  an 
intrigue  by  which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  should  be 
assm^ed  to  his  son  Richard,  a  boy  only  nine  years  of  age, 
and  the  party  of  his  younger  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  should 
be  thwarted  in  their  designs.  He  found  means  to  induce 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  clergy  to  form  a  coalition 
against  the  dominant  party  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Foremost  in  the  management  of  the  affair  was  Peter  de 
la  Mere,  chamberlain  of  the  Earl  of  March,  a  nobleman  who, 
in  virtue  of  the  hereditary  right  of  his  Countess,  had  the 
nearest  presumptive  claim  to  the  Throne.  This  officer  of 
the  Court  was,  at  the  same  time,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  occasion  of  the  voting  of  subsidies,  the 
representatives  of  the  counties  complained,  thrt)ugh  their 
Speaker,  of  the  evil  condition  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion, and  even  of  dishonest  under-  and  over-charges  which 
were  practised.  The  persons  who  were  accused  and  con- 
victed of  these  mal-practices  were  the  Treasurer,  Lord 
Latimer,  a  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Alice 
Perrers  herself.  The  former  was  put  in  prison,  the  latter 
banished  from  the  Court.  The  Duke  himself,  who  was  the 
party  really  aimed  at,  no  man  was  bold  enough  expressly 
to  name;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proposed,  evidently 
with  the  view  of  makiiig  the  Camarilla  incapable  of  mischief, 
to  strengthen  the  Privy  Council  by  the  addition  of  from  ten 
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to  twelve  lords  and  prelates,  who  should  always  be  about 
the  King,  so  that  without  the  assent  of  six,  or  at  least  four 
of  their  number,  no  royal  ordinance  could  be  canied  into 
effect.  This  decisive  action  of  Parliament  against  the  Court 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  so  much  after  the 
nation's  own  heart,  that  it  was  principally  for  this  service 
that  the  Parliament  received  the  honourable  epithet  of 
"  The  Good."*^  While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince  died  8th  June  1376 — held  in  equally 
high  esteem  as  a  warrior,  and  as  a  man  of  upright  and 
amiable  character.  The  last  care  of  the  deceased  prince 
had  been  to  secure  the  right  of  his  son  and  heir,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  sharing  the  same  solicitude,  presented 
an  urgent  petition  to  the  aged  King  that  he  would  now  be 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Parliament  his  grandson  Richard 
of  Bourdeaux,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  Throne ;  which  was 
also  done  on  the  25th  of  June. 

But  scarcely  was  Parliament  prorogued  at  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  all  the  measures  which  it  had  originated  were 
again  brought  to  nothing;  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  once 
more  seized  the  rudder ;  Lord  Latimer  recovered  again  his 
share  in  public  affairs ;  and  another  friend  of  the  Duke,  Lord 
Percy,  was  named  Lord  Marschall,  Even  Alice  Perrers  came 
back  again  to  Court.  The  Camarilla  completely  surrounded 
the  aged  King.  The  leaders  of  the  party  of  the  deceased 
Prince  of  Wales  were  compelled  to  feel  the  revenge  of  the 
small  but  powerful  Court  party.  Peter  de  la  Mere,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he 
remained  in  durance  for  nearly  two  years.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  impeached  and  banished  twenty  miles 
from  the  Court,  and  the  temporalities  of  his  see  were 
sequestrated. 

The  question  arises,  what  share  Wiclif  had  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Good  Parliament  to  secure  the  rightful  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  to  purge  the  court  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  unworthy  elements.  Assuming  that  he  was  a 
member  of  that  Parliament,  and  co-operated  influentially  in 
its  ecclesiastico-political  proceedings,  he  could  not  have 
remained  entirely  without  a  share  in  its  endeavours  to 
secure  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  reform  the  Court 
and  the  Government.  He  must  have  taken  his  place  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  true  that  we  hear  nothing 
definite  from  himself  upon  the  subject,  nor  very  express 
testimony  concerning  it  from  any  other  quarter.  But  we 
mav  be  sure  at  least  of  as  much  as  this,  that  in  no  case  can 
he  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  effort  to  drive  the 
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favourites  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  the  court,  and 
from  all  influence  in  state  affairs,  for  otherwise  the  Duke 
would  certainly  not  have  lent  him  his  powerfiil  protection 
only  half-a-year  later  (on  19th  February  1377).  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  scarcely  admits  of  being  supposed  that  Wiclif 
would  join  the  party  of  Lord  Latimer  and  his  colleagues 
especially  as  in  this  business  the  interests  at  stake  were  of 
that  moral  and  legal  character  for  which,  in  accord  with  his 
whole  tone  of  thought,  he  must  always  cherish  a  warm 
sympathy.  These  considerations  taken  together  lead  me 
to  the  opinion  that  Wiclif  did  not  indeed  oppose  himself  to 
the  majority  of  the  Parliament  who  laboured  to  effect  a 
purification  of  the  Court  and  Government,  but  neither  did 
ne  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject ; 
and  this  all  the  less,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  he  was 
accustomed  and  called  upon  to  take  a  personally  active 
share  only  in  matters  of  a  mixed  ecclesiastical  and  political 
character. 
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1.  De  OivUi  Daminio,  II.,  c.  5,  MS.  In  Magna  Carta,  cm  rex  et  magnates  Anglic 
ex  jnramento  obligantnr,  cap.  15,  dc  babetur  :  Nulla  ecclesiastica  persona — cenBum. 
Thu  wording  and  numbering  of  the  passage  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  tHose  of 
the  dooument  now  regarded  as  the  original  authority.  Widif  has  a  second  refer- 
ence to  Magna  Charta  in  the  same  chapter. 

2.  De  OiviU  DtmUnio,  I.,  c.  84. 

3.  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wydifi,  I.,  262. 

4.  John  de  Wydiffe,  a  Monograph,  1853 ;  p.  64,  especially  p.  87.  Comp.  also 
Brit,  Quari.  Jiev,,  1858,  October. 

5.  Woodford,  72  Questiones  de  Sacramt.  Altaris ;  see  above.  Prof.  Shirley  is 
quite  correct  in  maintaining  in  his  edition  of  the  Fascie.  Zizan.  XIII.  that  the 
yiew  hitherto  held  upon  this  point  of  Wiclif  s  biography  is  an  unfounded  one. 

6.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  tract,  which  is  of  the  highest  interest,  was 
included  by  Lewis  in  the  AppencUx  to  his  Hist,  of  Wiclif  No.  30.  The  text  is  un- 
fortunately in  a  very  Imperfect  condition,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  state  of  the 
MS.  £rom  which  it  was  derived.  But  that  the  tract  may  have  been  written  very 
soon  after  the  May  Parliament  of  1866,  and  perhaps  still  earlier  in  that  year 
rather  than  in  1367,  is  the  impression  which  it  leaves  upon  me  as  strongly  as  upon 
the  editors  of  the  Wiclif  Bible,  voL  L,  p.  vii.,  note  10,  and  Prof.  Shirley,  Foic,  Ziz, 
XVII.,  note  8. 

7.  As  it  has  been  used  by  Yaughan,  John  de  Wydijfe^  a  Monograph,  1853,  p. 
105. 

8.  The  latter  fact  had  been  already  remarked  upon  by  Vaughan  in  his  earlier 
work,  Zdfe  and  Opinvone,  etc.,  I.,  p.  283. 

9.  The  tribute  amounted  to  700  marks  for  England,  and  300  for  Ireland,  making 
together  the  sum  of  1000  marks  usually  given. 

10.  In  quodam  concUio.  The  Parliament  is  no  doubt  intended,  but  Wiclif 
designedly  makes  use  of  a  general  expression. 

11.  We  would  m»t  say,  with  Boehringer,  in  his  Vorrtformatoreny  I.,  Wydiffe, 
p.  63,  that  the  standpoint  taken  up  by  this  lord  was  that  of  natural  right,  for  there 
IS  certainly  a  distinction  to  be  taken  between  natural  right  and  the  right  of  the 
strongest. 

12.  De  Buever  Gronemann.  Diatribe  in  JoK  Widifi  Vitam,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1837,  p.  93. 

18.  We  entirely  agree  with  Vaughan  on  tlus  point,  who,  both  in  his  earliest  and 
latest  works  on  Widif,  considers  the  speeches  of  the  lords  to  have  been  actually 
spoken  in  Parliament. 

14.  Vaughan,  Ltfe  and  OpinionSf  etc.,  I.  291,  drew  this  conclusion  from  the 
words  in  WicliTs  tract,  Quam  audivi  in  quodam  conailio  a  dominie  eecularibue; 
but  the  words  e$te  tUUam,  used  in  connection  with  these,  at  once  exclude  this  under- 
standing of  them. 

15.  The  piece  entitled  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,  dating  according  to  reoent 
investigations  from  before  1295,  ed.  Hardy,  mentions,  p.  5,  Uiat  the  buhops  were 
to  appoint  for  every  archdeaconry  two  experienced  men  as  representatives,  ad 
▼eniendnm  et  interessendum  ad  Parliamentum.  Comp.  Pauli,  Oeschichte  von  Eng- 
land, IV.,  p.  670,  note  1. 
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16.  Comp.  Parry,  Parliament  and  CounciU  of  England,  Lond.  1839,  x^  129. 

17.  De  Eedetia,  c.  15.  MS.  1294  of  the  Vienna  Library,  f.  178,  coL  2.  Undc 
epiacopua  jRoffensit  dixit  mihi  in  publico  parliamento  stomachando  tpiritUf  qvad  con^ 
duaiones  meae  sunt  dampnatat,  tieut  tettificatum  est  sibi  de  Curia  per  instrumentum 
notarii.  The  words  dixit  nUhi  forbid  us  to  understand  that  the  Bishop  had  only 
spoken  of  hiin  in  his  absence  ;  rather  he  must  have  spoken  to  him  and  launched  hu 
charge  against  him  face  to  face.  Let  me  only  add  that  the  words  publicum  partia- 
mentum  do  not  pre-suppoee  publicity  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  only  lay 
stress  upon  the  drcuoLBtance  that,  instead  of  a  private  communication,  the  charge 
was  made  publicly  in  the  hearing  of  many  witnesses. 

18.  Si  autem  ego  aseererem  talia  contra  regem  meum,  olim  fnissent  in  parUa- 
mento  dominorum  Angliee  ventilata,  in  Lewis,  p.  850.  According  to  the  connection, 
the  emphasis  appears  to  lie  not  on  ego,  but  upon  contra  regem  meum, 

19.  Ego  autem  cum  sim  peculiaris  regis  clericus  talis  quails,  volo  libenter  induere 
habitum  responsalis,  etc.  in  Lewis,  p.  3i9. 

20.  Lewis,  20 ;  Vaughan,  Life,  I.,  284 ;  John  de  WycUffe,  106 ;  Shirley,  Fasc, 
Ziz,  XIX. ;  BjOmstrom,  John  WicU;,  Upsala,  1867,  p.  36. 

21.  Boehringer,  as  above,  p.  32. 

'  22.  Wiclif,  LC  Domini  Civilio,  II.,  c  1,  Vienna  MS.,  No.  1341  (D^nis, 
OCCLXXXIL,  not  CCCLXXX.  as  Sniriey  givijs  it),  f.  155,  oL  1.  Shirley  has 
given  the  passage  in  the  Introduction  to  lose,  Zizan.,  p.  21. 

28.  Comp.  the  signatures  of  all  the  King's  ministers  under  the  protocol  on  the 
oath  taken  by  Arnold  Gamier,  in  Appendix  IV. 

24.  The  royal  passport  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  ed.  4.  London,  1830, 
voL  IIL,  P.  2,  f.  1007.  The  Pope's  letter  of  introduction  is  printed  by  Lowth  in 
the  appendix  of  original  documents  to  his  life  of  Wykeham. 

25.  The  textual  form  of  the  oath  is  printed  in  Norman  French  in  Bymer,  IIL,  f . 
983.  The  Latin  text  was  prefixed  by  Wiclif  to  the  inquiry  of  which  we  are  to 
speak  immediately ;  and  as  the  latter  would  not  be  intelligible  without  the  former. 
I  have  also  communicated  the  form  of  the  oath  in  Appendix  IV. 

26.  This  paper,  which  has  hitherto  been  known  only  by  its  title,  is  preserved 
in  two  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  namely,  No.  1337  (Denid, 
CCOLXXVIII.),  f.  115,  and  No.  3929  (D^nis,  CCCLXXXV.),  f.  246.  From  the 
latter  MS.,  whidi  leaves  much  to  be  wished  for  in  point  of  accuracy,  I  give  in  full 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  at  the  beginning,  which  is  of  inferior  importance,  in 
Appendix  IV.  The  conclusion  seems  to  have  fallen  away,  for  the  text  terminates 
in  an  etc. 

27.  Constat  ex  facto  ejus  notorie  quod  sic  faoit,  Art  5.  But  that  this  memorial 
cannot  have  been  written  before  1377  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that  near  its 
end  reference  ia  made  to  regi  nostro,  licet  in  actate  jurenili  fiorenti,  which  can  only 
apply  to  Richard  II.,  not  to  Edward  IIL,  who  died  in  June  1377. 

28.  Ut  a  muUis  creditur — execucio  sui  officii — si  turn  fallor,  displiceret  majori 
parti  popuH  Anglicani  ;  regnum  nostrum  jam  sensibiliter  percipiens  illud  gravamen 
de  ipso  conqueritur. 

29.  Compare  the  first  paragraph  in  Wiclif  s  Illustration  of  the  Oath,  near  the  end, 
in  Appendix  IV. 

80.  Compare  the  last  paragraph  of  do. 

81.  Cum  dominus  papa  sit  satis  peccahUis, 

82.  Walsingham,  Hi^.  Anglicana,  Ed.  Riley,  I.,  316. 

88.  Boehringer,  Vorrrformatoren,  I.,  45,  makes  Outer  Dean  of  Sechow,  although 
in  all  England  no  town  or  any  other  place  of  residence  so  named  exists.  It  is 
rather  the  city  of  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile,  that  b  meant.  The  English  priest,  John 
Outer,  had  no  doubt  obtained  a  Spanish  prebend  through  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Blanche  of  Laittaster,  had  married  Constance, 
a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  put  forward  claims 
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to  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  her  right.    Compare  John  Foze,  Acts  and 
Monumentt,  Ed.  Townaend,  II.,  916,  App.  " 

84.  When  Richard.  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  1377,  Robert  Belknappe  was  chief 
judge  on  the  Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  was  deposed  in  1888,  and  banished 
to  Ireland,  for  having  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  absolutistic  designs  of  the 
King.~Fu2e  Walsingham,  Ed.  Riley,  II.,  174 ;  Knighton,  2694. 

85.  Rymer,  Poedera,  IIL,  2,  f.  1007  ;  Lewis,  804. 

36.  Under  date  81st  July  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  60  pounds  20  shillings  per 
day  paid  to  him  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury  for  the  costs  of  his  journey  and  main- 
tenance abroad.  See  Oxford  edition  of  the  Wiclif  Bible,  I.,  p.  vii,  note  18.  It  is 
a  mere  misunderstanding  when  Charles  Werner,  in  his  nietory  of  Apologetic 
and  Polemical  Literature,  III.,  1864,  p.  560,  speaks  of  Wiclif  making  a  journey  to 
Rome.  He  was  never  even  in  Avignon,  to  say  nothing  of  Rome,  where  indeed  he 
could  have  had  no  business  to  transact  at  this  time,  for  it  was  not  tiU  1877  that 
Gregory  XL  left  Avignon  for  Italy. 

87.  According  to  Barnes — Hittcry  of  King  Edward  III.,  p.  866— referred  to  by 
Lewis,  p.  88. 

88.  Pauli,  Oesehiehte  wm  England,  IV.,  487. 

89.  ffigtoria  AngUcana,  Ed.  Riley,  L,  818. 

40.  Rymer,  Poedera,  voL  III.,  P.  ii,  foL  1087. 

41.  ffist.  AngUc.,  L,  817. 

42.  Quod  bonum  merito  Doco&a^tir.— Walsingham,  L,  824. 

48.  Considerable.extracts  from  this  petition,  although  not  in  a  satisfactoiy  ar- 
rangement, have  fortunately  been  preserved,  and  were  printed  by  Foxe  in  the 
Acts  and  Monuments,  Ed.  Townsend,  II.,  784.  Wliat  Lewis  communicated 
from  other  MS.  is  not  free  from  errors. 

44.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Papal  Collector  here  several  times 
named  was  the  same  Arnold  Gamier  already  known  to  us,  for  the  description  given 
of  him  by  Parliament  applies  to  Garnier  in  every  particular  of  chief  moment.  He 
is  a  French  subject,  he  has  a  head  office  in  London,  and  has  already  been  em- 
ployed in  London  for  a  series  of  years.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  taken  is 
that  Gamier's  commission  in  England  dated  only  from  February  1372,  so  that  in 
the  spring  of  1376  he  had  only  been  four  years,  not  five,  in  the  kingdom.  But  this 
difference  is  too  small  to  shake  the  identity  which  I  have  assumed. 

45.  We  had  matter-of-fact  proof  of  this  above.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
William  Whittlesey,  in  1374,  Gregory  XL  nominated  the  Bishop  of  London,  Simon 
of  Sudbury,  to  be  Archbishop  ;  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  William  Courtney,  to  be 
Bishop  of  London ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  John  Gilbert,  to  be  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. On  tlus  occasion,  therefore,  he  translated  at  the  least  three  bishops,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  first  year's  revenues  of  four  newly-filled  sees. 

46.  Edward  IIL  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  dethronement  of  his  father, 
Edward  IL,  25th  January  1827.  The  year  1376  was  therefore  exactly  the  fiftieth 
of  his  long  reign.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  the  King^s  jubilee  could  not  be 
better  celebrated  than  by  carrying  out  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

47.  In  May  1848. 

48.  Foxe,  AcUf  etc.,  II. ,  789,  from  the  royal  archives. 

49.  Tit.  94.  Against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
plagues,  murrains,  famine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm.     Comp.  Tit.  100. 

50.  This  must  have  been  Thomas  Trillek,  who  became  Bishop  of  Rochester  in 
1868,  and  was  still  in  office  at  the  accession  of  Kichard  II.,  in  1877.  Comp.  Wal- 
singham, ffigt.  Anglic.,  I.,  299,  332. 

51.  Lowth,  The  Life  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  p.  81.  Pauli,  Geschidite  von 
England,  4,  489. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IV.,  BY  THE 
TRANSLATOR. 

ON  THE  LATE  DATE  AT  WHICH  WIOLIP  BEGAN  HIS  ATTACKS 
UPON  THE  MENDICANT  ORDERS. 

It  is  one  of  the  moet  valuable  oontributionB  which  Dr.  Lechler  has  made  to  the 
biography  of  Wiclif  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  from  the  Reformer's  unpub- 
lished writings  "  direct  proofs  "  of  the  fact  "  that  Wiclif  continued  to  speak  of 
the  Begging  Orders  with  all  respectful  recognition  during  the  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  1360  and  1380,  and  that  it  was  in  oonnection  wiUi  the  oontro- 
versy  opened  by  him  on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation,  and  therefore  after 
1-381  at  the  earliest,  that  he  b^an  to  oppose  himself  to  the  Mendicants,  who  had 
come  forward  as  his  antagonists  on  that  fundamental  question." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  an  important  testimony  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  this  representation  from  the  same  contemporary  source  wluch  was 
laid  under  contribution  in  a  previous  note  to  chapter  iii.,  viz.,  the  Ckronicon 
Anglia  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban's.  At  p.  116  occurs  the  following  remarkable 
passage.  De8cri'>ing  Wiclif,  the  hostile  chronicler  writes: — Erat  utique  non  solum 
facundus,  sed  simulator  et  hypocrita  soUdissimus,  ad  unum  finem  intendeus  omnia, 
ut  videlicet  ejus  fama  et  opinio  se  inter  homines  dilataret.  Simulabatque  se 
spemere  temporalia  tanquam  instabilia  et  caduca,  pro  setemorum  amore  ;  et  ideo 
non  erat  cum  possessionatis  ejus  oonversatio,  sed  ut  magis  plebis  mentes  delu- 
deret,  ordinHnts  adkaesU  mendiixtntiumj  eomm  paupertaUm  approbcuu,  peifectionem 
extoUens,  ut  fnagit  faUeret  commune  vulffus. 

The  distinction  here  taken  between  Wiclif 's  bearing  towards  the  pastetsionatif 
the  "  monk's  possesSioners,"  or  the  old  endowed  orders,  with  whom  he  had  little  or 
no  familiarity,  and  his  good  opinion  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  with  whom  he  culti- 
vated personal  intercourse,  agrees  exactly  with  the  view  taken  by  Professor 
Lechler,  and  is  a  weighty  corroboration  of  its  historical  truth.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  of  so  recent  a  date,  and  the  opposite  view  that  Wiclif  had  begun  as  early 
as  1360  to  take  up  the  old  quarrel  of  ArmaeJiay^u  with  the  Franciscans,  has  been 
so  long  received  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  Professor  Shirley  and  Mr. 
Thompson  have  regarded  this  passage  of  the  Chronicon  as  one  which  throws  grave 
doubt  on  the  authority  or  the  accuracy  of  the  compiler.  Referring  to  the  chi^ter 
on  Wiclif  as  it  stands  in  the  old  translation  of  the  Chronicle  from  which  he 
quotes,  Shirley  speaks  of  the  single  sentence  which  I  have  given  above  in  the 
original  as  enough  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  whole  chapter  {vide  p.  523  of 
the  Fasc.  Zizan.).  This  is  the  moro  unaccountable  on  his  part,  as  he  had  previously 
remarked  (Introduction,  p.  14),  that  the  "  story  which  connects  Wiclif  with  the  con- 
troversies of  1360  is  implicitly  contradicted  by  contemporary  authority,  and 
receives,  to  say  the  least,  no  sanction  whatever  from  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
the  Reformer ; "  that,  in  short,  **  it  is  a  part  of  Wiclif  s  life  only  by  courtesy  and 
ropetition."  The  editor  of  the  Chroti>icon  Anglioi  has  naturally  and  justly  a 
much  higher  respect  for  the  authority  of  its  author  than  Prof.  Shirley,  who  had 
never  seen  it  in  its  original  text,  but  he  is  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  very 
statements  about  WicUf,  which,  from  Dr.  Lechler's  point  of  view,  create  no 
difficulty  at  all,  but  are  welcome  confirmations  of  historical  truth.  '*  It  is  curious 
to  note,". he  remarks,  in  his  Introductianf  p.  53,  "that  our  Chronicler,  either  from 
ignorance,  or  perhaps  from  a  natural  hostility  to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  has  repre- 
sented Wydiff  as  a  favourer  of  their  views.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  hopeless  to 
account  for  such  a  glaring  perversion  of  facts,  otherwise  than  by  an  assumption  of 
the  writer's  ignorance  ;  and  yet  one  hardly  dares  to  allow  such  ignorance  in  a  con- 
temporary writer.  His  further  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Luicaster  appointed 
four  friars  to  plead  Wyclifi*s  cause  at  his  trial  may  have  some  truth  in  it ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  fact  led  him  to  assume  that  Wycliff  was  not  now  opposed  to 
his  former  antagonists." 

The  discovery  of  the  truth  of  the  case  by  Dr.  Lechler  puts  an  end  at  once  to  all 
these  embarrassments.  It  vindicates  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicon,  as  to  the  im- 
portant point  now  before  us;  while  the  testimony  of  the  Chronicon  becomes 
a  valuable  corroboration  of  the  biographical  datum  which  Lediler  has  ascertained 
from  the  unpublished  writings  of  Wiclif. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HIERARCHY  AGAINST  WICLIP  IN   1377 

AND  1378. 

Section  I. —  WicUf  Summoned  before  the  Convocation. 

AT  the  very  time  when  Wiclif  stood  in  the  highest 
estimation  with  his  countrymen,  and  had  reached  a 
position  of  the  greatest  influence,  a  storm  burst  suddenly 
upon  his  head. 

As  a  resolute,  far-sighted,  and   experienced  patriot,  he 

J)osses8ed  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
avour  of  the  King.  Edward  III.  had  alreadjr  bestowed 
upon  him  more  than  one  prebend,  and  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant as  a  mark  of  his  royal  grace,  had,  as  we  have  seen 
good  reason  to  believe,  repeatedly  summoned  him  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  as  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  How  the  men '  of  Oxford  had  previously 
distinguished  him  by  office  and  honours,  has  been  already 
related.  After  he  had  been  Senescheu  of  Merton  College,  we 
have  seen  him  in  the  position  of  Master  of  Balliol ;  and  in 
1361  this  college  nominated  him  to  the  parish  of  Fillingham. 
Seven  years  later  he  exchanged  this  parish  for  that  of 
Ludgershall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  fof  no  other  reason,  doubt- 
less, than  that  the  latter  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  University.  On  12th  November  1368,  Wiclif  entered 
upon  his  pastoral  charge  at  Ludgershall.  In  1375  he 
oDtained  a  prebend  at  Aust,  a  place  romantically  situated  on 
the  south  Dank  of  the  Severn,  and  connected  with  the 
endowed  church  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  where,  in  1288, 
a  foundation  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  been 
instituted  for  a  dean  and  several  canons.^  It  was  not  a 
parish  church,  but 'a  chapel;  the  prebend  was  evidently 
regarded  merely  as  a  sinecure  ana  place  of  honour,  the 
hdder  being  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  substitute  to  read  the 
masses  required  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation.  Wiclif 
however,  seems  to  have  resigned  the  prebend  immediately 
after  obtaining  it,  for  in  November  of  the  same  year,  1375, 
as  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  rolls  of  the  King's  Chan- 
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eery,  the  prebend  was  bestowed  upon  a  certain  Robert  of 
Farrington.* 

His  nomination  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  the 
counter  of  Leicester,  appears,  from  documentary  evidence,  to 
have  been  an  expression  of  the  royal  favour.  The  patron- 
age of  this  parish  did  not,  indeed,  belong  properly  to  the 
Crown,  but  to  the  noble  family  of  Ferrars  of  Groby,  which 
was  owner  of  the  land.  But  as  the  heir.  Lord  Henry 
Ferrars,  was  still  a  minor,  the  right  of  collation  to  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  devolved  on  the  Crown,  and  the  King  presented 
John  Wicfif  in  April  1374.*  We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  in  the  sequel  We  only  remark  further  at  present, 
that  Wiclif  appears  to  have  immediatelv  resigned  his  pre- 
vious charge  at  Ludgershall,  upon  his  being  appointed  to 
the  Rectory  of  Lutterworth.  At  least,  as  early  after  that 
appointment  as  May  1376,  a  certain  William  Newbold  is 
named  as  the  parish  priest  of  that  village.*  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Wiclif  expressed  himself  strongly  enough  on 
the  subject  of  the  pluralities  which  were  held  by  many  of 
the  priests  and  prelates ;  and  he  had  good  reason  for  doing 
so.  The  abuse  must  have  gone  very  far,  when  even  a  Pope 
spoke  of  the  accumulation  of  church-offices  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  as  a  mischief  to  the  Church,  as  Urban  V.  did 
in  a  bull  of  May  1365 ;  in  consequence  of  which  Papal  cen- 
sure, a  sort  of  statistical  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  by  requiring 
of  every  beneficed  man  to  make  an  official  retiun  to  his 
Bishop  of  all  the  different  church-livings  which  he  held. 

From  such  a  return  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London  by 
William  Wykeham,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but 
now  Archdeacon  of  London,  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
holder  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  hvings,  some  of  them  of 
very  considerable  value,  while  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
serve  one  of  these  spiritual  offices  in  his  own  person,  being 
obliged  to  live  continually  at  Court  in  the  capacity  of  the 
King's  private  secretary.*  This  single  example  speaks 
loudly  enough  of  the  state  of  things.  Wiclif  therefore  was 
justified,  as  matters  stood,  in  strongly  censuring  such  an 
abuse ;  but  still  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  challenge 
his  personal  moral  right  to  complain  of  it,  if  he  had  himself 
been  guilty  of  wliat  he  censured  in  others.  And  doubtless 
his  opponents,  in  this  case,  would  not  have  spared  to  cast  in 
his  teeth  the  reproach,  that  he  blamed  in  other  men  what  he 
allowed  in  himself.  But  he  never  so  acted.  Never  in  any 
instance  did  he  hold,  at  the  same  time,  two  places  involving 
the  cure  of  souls. 

But  all  this  disiuterestedness  could  not  protect  him  from 
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the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  1377,  he  was  twice  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
spiritual  tribunals ;  in  the  first  instance,  before  Convocation* 
and  in  the  second,  before  several  prelates  as  commis- 
sioners of  the  Pope  himself.  His  summons  before  Con- 
vocation is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  with  respect  to  its 
immediate  occasion  and  the  subjects  on  which  he  was 
required  to  answer.  We  find  nowhere  any  documentary 
information  as  to  what  doctrines  of  Wiclif  were  meant  to 
be  submitted  to  investigation  before  that  tribunal.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  some  information  of  the  course  which 
the  proceedings  took  on  the  occasion  of  this  appearance  of 
Wiclif  before  his  spiritual  judges ;  and  from  these  the  con* 
elusion  is  plain  that  the  hostile  step  now  taken  against  him 
was  closely  connected  with  the  political  partisanship  of  the 
day.  The  prelates  were  embittered  against  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  labouring  with  all  his  might  to  put  an 
end  to  their  political  influence.  For  the  moment  they  were 
no  match  for  him  in  the  political  arena;  but  all  the  more 
readily  on  this  account  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  in- 
directly humbling  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  province,  in  the 
person  of  a  theologian  who  stood  in  intimate  relations  to 
nis  person. 

The  Parliament  opened  on  27th  January  1377.  A  few 
days  later,  on  3rd  February,  the  Convocation — the  clerical 
parliament — also  met,  and  the  Convocation  summoned  Wiclif 
before  its  tribunal.  The  Bishop  of  London,  William  Court  e- 
nay,  was  no  doubt  the  instigator  of  this  proceeding.  He 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  a  great  grand- 
son of  Edward  I.  on  the  side  of  his  grandmotner;  closely 
related  to  several  families  of  the  high  nobility ;  and  a  man,  be- 
sides, of  imperious  nature,  and  an  arrogant,  hierarchical  spirit. 
He  had  been  promoted,  in  1375,  from  Hereford  to  the  im- 
portant see  of  London,  and  was  a  man  of  superior  energy 
to  his  predecessor,  Simon  Sudbury,  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  nobleman  and  the  hierarch  were  united 
in  him ;  and  he  represented  in  his  own  person  the  coalition 
of  the  nobility  with  the  prelacy  in  opposing  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  political  rather  than  ecclesi- 
astical motives  had  to  do  with  the  citation  of  Wiclif,  the 
Duke  considered  it  his  imperative  duty  to  afford  him  his 
powerful  protection.  He  resolved  to  accompany  him  in 
person  to  the  assembly  of  the  prelates.  On  Thursday,  19th 
February  1377,  the  Convocation  assembled  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  at  Wiclifs  side  appeared  the    Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
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Lord  Henry  Percy,  the  Grand  Marshall  of  England,  followed 
by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  attended  by  several  friends  of 
the  learned  divine,  in  particular  by  iive  bachelors  of  divinity 
of  the  five  Mendicant  Orders,  who,  bv  the  Duke's  desire, 
were  to  stand  forward  in  case  of  need  as  the  advocates  of 
Wiclif.*  The  Lord  Marshall  led  the  way  to  clear  a  passage 
through  the  crowd  for  the  Duke  and  WicUf ;  but  even  with 
his  aid  it  proved  a  di£Scult  matter  to  get  into  the  Cathe- 
dral and  to  press  through  the  Church  to  the  Lady  Chapel 
where  the  bishops  were  assembled.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
effected  without  a  considerable  amount  of  disturbance  in  the 
sacred  building,  upon  which  Courtenay  declared  to  Lord 
Percy  that  if  he  had  known  beforehand  the  style  in 
which  he  was  going  to  play  the  master  withm  the 
church,  he  would  have  barred  his  entrance.  Whereupon 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  answered  the  Bishop  in  a  rage 
that  he  was  resolved  to  be  master  there  in  spite  of  the 
bishops. 

After  much  pushing  and  hustling  they  forced  their 
way  at  last  into  the  Chapel,  where  dukes  and  barons 
were  seated  with  the  Archbishop  and  other  bishops. 
Here,  then,  stood  Wiclif  before  his  judges  awaiting  his 
Examination  —  a  tall,  thin  figure,  covered  with  a  long 
light  gown  of  black  coloiu:,  with  a  girdle  about  his 
body;  the  head,  adorned  with  a  full,  flowing  beard, 
exhibiting  features  keen  and  sharply  cut ;  the  eye  clear  and 
penetrating ;  the  lips  firmly  closed  in  token  of  resolution — 
the  whole  man  wearing  an  aspect  of  lofty  earnestness,  and 
replete  with  dignity  and  character.' 

The  Grand  Marshall  now  turned  to  Wiclif,  and  requested 
him  to  be  seated.  "  He  had  need  to  rest  himself,  for  he  would 
have  many  questions  to  answer."  "  No  1 "  exclaimed  the 
Bishop  of  London,  beside  himself  with  rage,  Wiclif  must  not 
be  seated  there;  it  was  neither  lawful  nor  becoming  that 
when  summoned  to  answer  before  his  judges  he  should 
sit  during  his  examination — he  must  stand.  The  dispute 
between  them  on  this  point  became  so  violent  as  to  end 
in  the  use  of  abusive  language  on  both  sides,  by  which 
the  multitude  of  people  who  witnessed  the  scene  were 
much  disturbed.  And  now  struck  in  the  Duke,  assailing 
the  Bishop  with  angiy  words,  and  the  Bishop  paying  him 
back  in  fnll  with  taunts  and  insults.  The  Duke  finding 
himself  overmatched  in  this  line,  passed  to  the  use  of 
threats,  and  declared  that  he  would  chastise  not  only  the 
Bishop  of  London,  but  all  the  prelates  of  England  for  their 
arrogance.      To  Courtenay,   in   particular,  he  said :    "  You 
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talk  boastfully  of  your  famUy,  but  they  will  be  in  no  con- 
dition to  help  you ;  they  will  have  enough  ado  to  protect 
themselves."  To  which  the  Bishop  replied,  that  if  he 
might  be  bold  enough  to  speak  the  truth,  he  placed  his 
trust  neither  in  his  family  nor  in  any  other  man,  but  singly 
and  alone  in  God.    Hereupon  the  Duke  whispered  to  the 

Serson  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  that  he  would  sooner 
rag  the  Bishop  out  of  the  Church  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
than  put  up  with  such  an  affront  at  his  hand.  But  this 
was  not  spoken  in  so  low  a  voice  that  several  citizens  of 
London  did  not  overhear  it.  They  were  highly  incensed, 
and  cried  out  that  they  would  never  consent  to  see  their 
Bishop  so  shamefully  handled ;  they  would  rather  lose  their 
lives  than  he  should  be  seized  by  the  hair  of  the  bead. 

As  the  business,  before  it  was  well  commenced,  had  de- 
generated into  a  violent  quarrel  and  tumult,  the  sitting 
of  the  Court  was  suspended  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  The  Duke  and  the  Lord  Marshall  withdrew 
with  Wiclif,  without  the  latter  having  spoken  a  single 
word.  But  the  citizens  of  London,  who  saw  themselves 
insulted  in  the  person  of  their  Bishop,  were  still  more 
enraged  when,  on  the  same  day,  a  motion  was  made  in 
Parliament  that  the  government  of  the  city  should  no 
longer  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  but  should  be 
handed  over  to  a  royal  commissioner,  the  imprisoned  Lord 
Latimer.  Thus  a  menace  to  the  municipal  liberties  and 
self-government  of  the  capital  was  added  to  the  affront 
done  to  their  Bishop.  No  wonder  that  the  wrath  of  the 
citizens  found  vent  lor  itself  in  action  as  well  as  in  word. 
On  the  following  day  they  held  a  great  meeting  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  double  wrong  which  had  been  done 
them — ^the  imperilling  of  their  autonomy,  and  the  insult  to 
their  Bishop.  At  the  same  moment  it  came  to  their  ears 
that  the  Lord  Marshall  had  imprisoned  one  of  the  citizens 
in  his  own  house  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  they  rushed 
instantly  to  arms ;  they  stormed  the  house  of  the  Marshall, 
and  set  at  liberty  their  imprisoned  fellow-citizen,  and  they 
searched  the  house  through  for  Lord  Percy  himself.  Not 
finding  him  there,  they  rushed  off  to  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  in  the  Savoy,  where  they  thought  they  should 
find  both  the  Lords.  But  they  were  a  second  time  disap- 
pointed ;  and  to  make  amends,  the  crowd  vented  their  rage 
partly  upon  a  priest,  whom  they  mortally  wounded  on  their 
way  bacK  to  the  city,  and  partly  upon  the  armorial  coat  of 
the  Duke,  which  they  had  pulled  down  from  his  palace  in 
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the  Savoy,  and  now  hung  up  in  a  public  place  of  the  city 
reversed,  in  token  that  the  Duke  was  a  traitor.  They  had 
even  a  design  to  demolish  the  Duke's  palace,  but  Bishop 
Courtenay  himself  interposed,  and  entreated  them  to  return 
to  quietness  and  good  order.®  The  Princess  of  Wales,  also, 
widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  mother  of  Richard  the 
young  heir  to  the  throne,  came  forward  to  mediate  between 
the  Duke  and  the  citizens,  and  a  reconciliation  was  at  length 
effected,  in  which  the  Duke  consented  that  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  been  banished  in  disgrace  from  the 
Court,  and  Peter  de  la  Mere,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  was  still  in  prison,  should  be  brought 
to  trial  before  their  peers;  while  on  his  side  the  Duke 
obtained  the  concession  that  the  present  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  should  be  replaced  by  others.  And 
further,  as  the  instigators  of  the  riot,  and  the  circulators  of 
abusive  rhymes  against  the  Duke  could  not  be  found,  it  was 
agreed,  in  satisfaction  of  these  wrongs,  that  a  colossal  wax 
candle  should  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and 
carried  in  solemn  procession,  \^T[th  the  Duke's  arms  attached 
to  it,  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  kindled  before  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.' 

The  citation  of  Wiclif  before  Convocation  had  thus  ended 
in  a  manner  quite  unexpected.  Wiclif  himself  had  never 
opened  his  mouth.  The  incident  seems  to  have  passed 
away  without  affecting  him  personally  in  any  way.  But 
the  scene  which  took  place  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
popular  uproar  which  resulted  from  it,  brought  the  alreadv 
nigh-pitched  irritation  between  Lancaster  and  the  English 
bishops  to  an  open  rupture,  in  which  WicUf  was  by  no 
means  the  chief  person  engaged.  To  Wiclif  himself  it  must 
have  been  a  source  of  smcere  pain  that  he  should  have 
been  the  occasion  of  such  a  scene,  and  that,  too,  in  a  con- 
secrated place.  It  would  certainly  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  nim  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  answer  to  the 
accu$ations  which  might  have  been  laid  against  him.  But 
who  will  hold  him  responsible  for  the  fact  that  his  penson 
was  made  use  of  for  ulterior  objects,  both  by  his  enemies 
and  his  friends?  In  citing  him  before  Convocation,  the 
prelates  wished  to  strike  a  blow,  in  his  person,  at  the  Duke. 
And  the  Duke  took  up  the  gauntlet  as  tnrown  down  to  him, 
and  was  glad  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of  humbling  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  English  prelates  as  a  body.  But 
when  the  citizens  of  London  were  exasperated  against  the 
Duke  on  account  of  his  doings  in  St.  Paul's,  this  was  no 
proof  that  they  were  also  opposed  to  the  cause  of  Wiclif. 
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Within  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  they  espoused  his 
interest  in  the  most  earnest  way;  but  I  am  not  disposed 
to  lav  stress  upon  that  fact,  as  it  might  easily  be  attriouted 
to  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude.  More  weight  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  sole  cause  which  roused  so 
powerfully  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  was  partly  the 
neinous  affront  offiBrea  to  their  Bishop,  and  in  part  their 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  municipal  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  causes  of  offence 
can  with  reason  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  Wiclit 

Section  II. — Papal  Bulls  against  Wiclif. 

If  the  citation  of  Wiclif  before  Convocation  had  been 
entirely  without  consequences  for  his  own  person,  there 
was  no  abandonment  of  the  designs  of  his  church-adver- 
saries against  him  on  that  account.  The  political  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  man  were  too  powerful  to  allow  of 
the  prelates  carrying  out  their  wishes  for  his  humiliation ; 
they  had  recourse  therefore  to  the  Papal  Court,  in  order  to 
put  him  down  bv  the  right  of  the  highest  authority 
which  existed  in  the  Catholic  Church.  No  doubt  the  first 
steps  in  this  direction  had  already  been  taken  some  con- 
siderable time  before.  The  occurrence  in  St.  Paul's  would 
now  be  a  reason  for  pushing  the  matter  to  a  more  rapid 
decision. 

Who  were  the  principal  accusers  of  Wiclif  in  Romet 
John  Foxe's  answer  to  the  question  is,  that  it  was 
the  English  bishops  who  collected  articles  of  his  and 
sent  them  to  Rome.^^  But  since  Lewis's  time  it  has  been 
regarded  as  pretty  well  established  that  it  was  the  monk 
party,  and  especially  the  Mendicant  Orders,  who  appeared 
m  the  Curia  against  him.^^  We  prefer  to  agree  with  Foxe. 
It  is  entirely  due  to  a  confounaing  of  dates,  when  it  is 
assumed  that,  so  early  as  the  period  now  before  us,  a 
controversy  had  already  broken  out  between  Wiclif  and 
these  Orders  on  the  principles  of  Monacbism.  And  even 
if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  was  not  single  Orders  and 
their  representatives  who  would  have  been  recognised  an 
competent  public  accusers  in  matters  of  doctrine,  but  only 
the  bishops  of  the  English  Church.  And  we  find,  in 
point  of  tact,  that  Wiclif  himself  considered  not  the  monies 
but  the  bishops  as  the  parties  who  had  pressed  for  a  con- 
demnation of  nis  doctrine  in  Rome.  ^^    .v 

The  Aughcan  Episcopate,  therefore,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  proceedings  of 
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tho  Soman  Court  against  Wiclif,  as  an  alleged  teacher  of 
heresy ;  and  they  took  care  to  prepare  and  manage  the 
net  m  which  they  hoped  to  take  nim,  with  Buch  skill 
and  precaution,  as  to  make  sure  that  the  man  whom  they 
dreaded,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  shielded  by  such 
powerful  protectors,  should  not  be  able  to  escape.  They 
had  collected  the  requisite  number  of  doctrinal  proposi- 
tions which  Wiclif  had  publicly  propounded,  either  in 
lectiures  and  disputations  delivered  in  the  University,  or 
in  his  published  writings,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
which,  menacing  the  well-being  of  Church  and  State, 
must,  as  they  deemed,  be  manuest  to  every  eye.  But  it 
was  also  of  importance  so  to  weave  and  mtertwine  the 
lines  of  the  net,  that  the  game  should  be  snared,  and 
finally  secured.  It  seemed,  too,  that  this  difficult  problem 
had  been  skilfuly  solved;  for  no  fewer  than  five  bulls  ^ 
were  issued  on  one  day,  all  aimed  at  one  and  tEe  same 
point.  On  22nd  May,  1377,  Gregory  XL,  who  had  shortly  be- 
fore removed  from  Avignon  to  Italy,  and  on  17th  January 
had  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Rome,  put  his  hand  to  five 
Bulls  against  Wiclif  in  the  magnificent  Church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore.  One  of  the  five,  and  that  which  appears  to 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole  number,  is  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. " 
It  conveys  to  the  two  prelates  apostolic  commission  and 
plenary  powers,  ficaL  of  all  to  ascertain,  by  private  inquiiy, 
whether  the  propositions  contained  in  a  schedule  appended 
to  the  bull  had  been  actually  put  forth  by  John  Wiclif;^* 
and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  then  to  cause  him  to  be 
put  in  prison,  and  to  be  kept  there  until  such  time  €U3 
they  should  receive  further  instructions  from  the  Pope, 
to  follow  upon  the  repoi-t  made  to  him  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  second  bull  contains  only  a  supplement  to  the  principal 
buU.^*  It  is  also  directed  to  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  appoints  what  course  should  be  taken  in  case 
"Wiclif  should  get  secret  intelligence  of  the  process  with 
which  he  is  threatened,  and  should  save  himself  by  flight 
from  impending  imprisonment.  To  meet  this  eventuality, 
the  two  prelates  are  commissioned  and  endowed  with  full 
apostolic  powers  to  issue  out  a  public  citation  to  Wiclif  to 
present  hunself  in  person  before  Gregory  XL  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  citation.  A  third  bull,  also 
addressed  to  the  same  prelates,^^  requires  them,  either  per- 
sonally, or  by  theologians  of  unsuspected  orthodoxy,  to  bring 
the  condemned  doctrines  of  Wiclif  to  the  notice  of  King 
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Edward,  and  his  sons,  the  princes,  as  ako  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  Johanna,  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  other 
great  personages  of  the  realm,  and  privy  councillors,  to 
satisfy  them  of  the  erroneous  character  of  these  doctrines, 
and  of  the  dangers  which  they  threatened  to  the  interests 
of  the  State;  and  thus  to  engage  them  to  assist  with  all 
their  might  in  rooting  out  these  errors  from  the  kingdom. 
The  fourth  bull,  directed  to  the  King  himself,  informed  him 
of  the  commission  relating  to  Wiclif,  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and 
while  ifarmly  commending  the  zeal  which  he  and  his  pre- 
decessors upon  the  throne  had  displayed  for  the  Catholic 
faith,  earnestly  entreated  and  required  him  to  extend  his 
royal  grace  and  assistance  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop 
in  the  execution  of  their  commission.  Last  ot  all,  the  fifth 
bull  is  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,**  to  require  of  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
and  even  upon  pain  of  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  not  only 
to  guard  against  the  setting  forth  and  maintaining  of  erro- 
neous doctrines,  but  to  commit  Wiclif  and  his  obstinate 
foUowera  to  prison,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  Pope's 
commissioners,  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  plan  of  operations,  it  is  plain,  had  been  ripely  con- 
sidered. The  attainment  of  the  end  in  view  seemed  to  be 
assured,  by  the  King  and  the  royal  princes,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  the  chief  nobility,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  being 
all  drawn  into  the  interest  of  the  Church.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  the  Government,  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
^  and  the  resources  of  so  important  a  corporation  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  would  contribute  their  aid  to  the  two 
commissioners  of  the  Roman  Court  to  bring  Wiclif  under 
the  Church's  power.  For  that  was  the  point  aimed  at.  It 
was  not  meant  that  the  Primate  and  Bishop  Courtenay 
should  conduct  the  investigation  in  chief  against  Wiclif, 
and  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  It  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  that  was  committed  to  them,  viz.,  to 
satisfy  themselves,  in  a  manner  entirely  secret  and  confi- 
dential, that  the  theses  communicated  to  them  from  Rome 
had  really  been  put  forward  and  maintained  by  Wiclif. 
But  the  process  for  fieresy  proper  the  Pope  manifestly 
reserved  for  himself.  It  was  a  well-considered  policy  oiij 
the  part  of  tho  Pope  to  make  his  appeal  to  England's' 
sense  ot  honour,  in  order  to  gain  all  parties  having  interest 
for  the  object  in  view.  To  the  King  he  represented  what 
high  reputation  both  he  and  his  ancestors  and  his  kingdom 
had  ever  acquired  by  their  piety  and  soundness  in  the  faith. 
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The  University  of  Oxford  must  remember  that  its  celebrated 
name  is  dishonoured  ^hen  it  looks  on  in  inacti\at7,  while 
tares  are  sown  and  ctow  up  among  the  wheat  in  the  field 
of  renown  committed  to  its  care.  Even  the  two  bishops, 
whom  Gregory  entrusts  with  plenary  powers,  are  not  spared 
a  word  of  admonition.  They  are  reminded  that  the  English 
bishops  of  former  times  ever  stood  upon  their  watch  tower, 
and  took  careful  heed  that  no  heresy  should  spread  around 
them.  But  now-a-days  such  is  the  lack  of  watchfulness 
on  the  spot,  that  men  in  far  distant  Rome  are  aware  of  the 
secret  devices  and  open  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  before  anv  measures  of  defence  against  them  have 
been  taken  in  England  itself.  Further,  it  appeared  to 
the  Pope  advisable  to  point  out  this  fact  to  the  bishops, 
that  some  of  WicliTs  propositions  appeared  to  agree  in 
sense  with  the  views  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of 
Jandun,  whose  book  had  already  been  condemned  by  Pope 
John  XXII. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  condemned  Articles  themselves. 
They  are  nineteen  in  number,  but  they  are  not  arranged 
in  a  strictly  logical  order.  This,  of  course,  is  not  Wicfif  s 
fault,  for  it  was  not  he  who  put  them  together  as  they 
appear  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the  Papal  bulls,  but 
his  opponents.  The  first  five  Theses  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  number,  with  the  calculated  design  that 
from  the  veiy  first  of  the  series  the  statesmen  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom  should  receive  the  impression  that  Wiclif 
held  revolutionaiy  views,  not  only  in  Church  matters,  but 
also  in  political  and  municipal  affairs,  and  even  called  in 
question  the  rights  of  private  property  and  hereditary  suc- 
cession. For  in  Theses  1-5  the  subjects  treated  of  have 
I  nothing  to  do  with  Church  life,  but  refer  exclusively  to 
legal  and  municipal  matters,  such  as  property,  right  of 
possession,  heritages,  and  so  on.  It  has  always,  indeed, 
been  assumed  hitherto  that  the  topic  here  spoken  of  is  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes,  and  the  political  power  and 
secular  property  of  the  Church  in  general.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact;  this  is  a  view  which  rests  entirely  upon  misunder- 
standing and  prejudice.  Upon  an  unprejudiced  examination 
it  comes  out  with  certainty  that  it  is  only  municipal  and 
legal  relations  which  are  here  in  question.^*  Wiclif  s  pro- 
position is,  that  all  rights  of  inheritance  and  property  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  inherently  unconditioned  and  abso- 
lute, but  as  dependent  upon  God's  will  and  grace.  Then  in 
Nos.  6  and  7  he  lays  down  the  bold  proposition,  "In  the 
event  of  the  Church  falling*  into   error,  or  of  churchmen 
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persistently  abusing  the  propei-tv  of  the  Church,  it  is  com- 
petent for  kinffs  and  temporal  rulers  to  withdraw  from 
them,  in  a  legal  and  moral  manner,  the  temporal  property." 

However  strongly  the  endowment  may  have  been  secured 
on  the  part  of  the  founder,  it  is  still,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
necessarily  a  conditioned  endowment,  and  one  liable  to  be 
annulled  by  certain  derelictions  of  duty.  Whether  the 
Church  is  or  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  condition  .of  error, 
Wiclif  will  not  himself  inquire.  He  leaves  it  to  princes  to 
inform  themselves  upon  that  point ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
case  being  such,  they  may  confidently  proceed  to  take  action 
— they  are  even  boimd  under  <ihe  pain  of  eternal  damnation 
to  withdraw,  in  this  event,  its  temporalities  from  the  Church. 
Allied  to  this,  and  only  treated  more  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, is  the  last  Thesis,  the  19th,  where  he  maintains  that  **  a 
man  of  the  spirituality,"  even  the  Koman  Pontiff  himself,  may 
lawfully  be  put  right,  and  even  be  accused  by  his  subjects 
and  by  laymen.  The  group  of  Theses,  8-15,  is  designed  to 
guard  a^inst  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  in  binding 
and  loosmg,  especially  in  so  far  as  Church-discipline  and  the 
bann  of  excommimication  should  be  used  to  secure  certain 
revenues  to  the  Church,  and  to  deter  the  laity  from  meddling 
with  Church  property.  In  this  sense  Wiclif,  in  Thesis  14,  con- 
tests the  protended  absoluteness  of  the  Pope's  power  of  the 
keys,  and  makes  the  effective  power  of  the  same  dependent 
upon  its  being  used  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel.20  At 
bottom  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  thought  when  it  is 
said  (Thesis  9),  "It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  put  under 
the  bann  unless  he  has  before  and  principally  been  put  under 
it  by  himself."  In  Nos.  10,  12,  13,  Wiclif  declares  that  only 
in  God's  matters,  and  not  in  matters  of  temporal  goods  and 
revenues,  ought  church  censures  to  the  extent  of  excom- 
munication to  be  applied.  With  some  appearance  of  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  propositions,  and  yet  in  a  certain 
degree  of  connection  with  the  Thesis  touching  the  power  of 
the  keys,  stands,  last  of  all,  the  16th  Thesis,  which  claims  for 
every  lawfully  ordained  priest  the  ftill  power  to  dispense 
every  sacrament,  and  consequently  to  impart  to  every  peni- 
tent remission  of  all  manner  of  sin. 

The  nineteen  Theses,  accordingly,  in  their  chief  substance, 
fall  into  three  different  groups.  I.  1-5,  concerning  rights  of 
property  and  inheritance.  H.  H,  7,  17, 18,  concerning  Church 
property  and  its  rightful  secularisation  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  which  No.  19  is  a  supplement.  III.  8-15,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  Church  discipline  and  its  necessary 
limits,   to   which   No.   16   also  belongs.      We   shall  fix   our 
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attention  below  upon  the  larger  connections  of  thought 
from  which  these  single  Theses  have  been  separated;  but 
first  we  follow  the  course  of  external  events. 

Section  III. — First  Effects  of  the  Five  Bulls  in  England. 

The  Papal  bulls,  which  were  based  upon  these  nineteen. 
Theses  of  Wiclif  as  the  corpus  delicti,  were  signed  in 
Rome  by  Gregory  XI.,  as  before  stated,  on  22d  May 
1377  ;  but  it  was  an  abnormally  long  time  before  they 
were  made  public  in  England.  Not  till  18th  December 
1377  did  the  Pope's  commissioners  named  in  them — 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
— put  their  signatures  to  a  missive  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  enclosing  the  commission 
directed  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Wiclif^  which  was 
seven  months  all  but  four  days  after  the  date  of  the  Papal 
bulls.  How  is  this  delay  to  be  explained?  Possibly  the 
bulls  had  been  long  detained  on  their  wav  from  Rome.  But, 
as  is  now  well  known,  the  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
England  was  at  that  time  so  constant,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
so  rapid,  that  we  cannot  think  it  probable  that  the  arrival  of 
those  documents  had  been  really  delayed  by  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances for  more  than  half  a  year.  No  doubt  they  must 
have  reached  their  destinations  at  a  much  earUer  date.  It  was 
entirely  the  act  of  the  Pope's  commissioners  themselves 
that  the  publication  and  the  execution  of  their  commission 
were  so  long  delayed.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
reason  why.  These  bulls  of  Gregory  XI.  arrived  in  England 
at  a  time  when  Edward  III.,  given  up  by  the  physicians,  was 
approaching  his  end.  This  state  of  matters  was  generally 
known  in  the  kingdom;  and  on  21st  June  1377  the  aged 
monarch  breathed  his  last  at  Sheue. 

The  bull  addressed  to  the  King  thus  became  inept ;  and 
yet  without  the  help  of  the  State,  proceedings  against  Wiclif 
could  not  take  the  course  which  Rome  desired.  Besides,  the 
weeks  next  ensuing,  during  which  all  public  interest  was 
engrossed  by  the  change  of  the  throne,  the  entry  of  the  boy- 
King  into  London,  and  his  solemn  coronation  as  Richard  ll. 
in  Westminster,  were  of  all  seasons  the  least  appropriate  for 
bringing  before  the  public  this  present  from  Rome.  Then, 
again,  everything  depended  upon  the  spirit  which  was  to 
animate  the  Government  during  the  King's  minority,  and 
upon  the  position  which  the  regency  should  take  up  in 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  all  this  were  addea,  in 
August,  attacks  of  the  French  upon  the  south  coasts  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  threatening  movements  of  the  Scots  in  the 
north.  In  October,  the  first  Parliament  of  Richard  II. 
assembled,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  least,  there 
prevailed  so  outspoken  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  Bome,  that 
it  appeared  every  way  advisable  to  wait  till  the  prorogation 
of  parliament,  which  followed  on  25th  November,  before 
measures  were  put  in  operation  against  Wiclif.  As  the 
most  pressing  business  in  this  session  of  Parliament  was 
the  raising  of  supplies  for  the  war,  and  above  all,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was 
once  more  drawn  to  the  systematic  draining  of  the  country 
in  behoof  of  the  Roman  Court  and  of  foreign  Church  digni- 
taries, and  to  all  questicms  besides  which  were  connected 
therewith;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  the  Commons 
addressed  several  petitions  to  the  King,  in  which  they  re- 
newed their  complaints  against  the  Papal  provisions  and 
reservations.  They  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  these  usur- 
pations by  which  the  Convention  of  1374  between  Gregory 
XI.  and  Edward  was  violated,  by  the  enacting  of  severe 
penalties  upon  all  persons  who  should  obtain  any  Church 
niSce  by  the  way  of  Papal  provision,  or  who  should  rent 
from  any  foreigner  land  which  was  an  English  Church-fief. 
They  proposed  that  from  2nd  January  of  the  ensuing  year, 
all  foreigners  alike,  whether  monks  or  seculars,  should  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  w^ar  all 
their  lands  and  properties  in  the  country  should  be  applied  to 
war  purposes.  The  income  of  French  clergy  alone,  accruing 
from  English  livings,  was  estimated  at  60,000  pounds  a-j'ear. 
In  this  Parliament  also,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State 
was  mooted  and  discussed  with  great  earnestness  of  feeling. 
•*  Whether  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  case  of  need,  for  the 
purposes  of  self-defence,  is  not  competent  in  law  to  restrain 
the  treasure  of  the  land  from  being  carried  off  to  foreign 
parts,  although  the  Pope  should  demand  this  export  of  gold 
m  virtue  of  the  obedience  due  to  him,  and  under  the  threat 
of  Church  censures." 

Upon  this  question,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  WicUf 
drew  up,  by  command,  an  opinion  for  the  young  King  and 
his  great  council.  In  that  paper  he  gave  a  decided  affirma- 
tive to  the  question,  taking  nis  stand  partly  upon  the  law  of 
nature,  in  virtue  of  which  every  corporate  bodv,  and  therefore 
'^also  such  an  incorporation  as  the  kingdom  of  England,  pos-  ^ 
sesses  the  power  of  resistance,  in  behoof  of  its  own  self- 
defence  ;  partly  upon  "  the  law  of  the  Gospel,"  according  to 
which  all  almsgiving  ^and  into  this  all  Church-propei;ty 
ultimately  resolves  itself),  in   case   of  necessity,  ceases  of 
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itself  to  be  a  duty  binding  by  the  law  of  love.  In  support 
of  which  latter  assertion,  ne  appealed  to  several  expressions 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  in  his  memorial  to  Pope 
Eugene  III.,  De  ConsiderationeJ^  Herein  Wiclif  also  lays 
stress  upon  considerations  of  what  is  due  to  the  national 
welfare.  If  things  go  on  as  they  have  been  doing  hitherto, 
England  must  be  impoverished,  and  her  population  decline, 
whUe  the  Curia,  by  the  superfluity  of  wealth  flowing  in  upon 
it,  will  become  arrogant  and  profligate.  The  enemies  of 
England,  by  means  of  her  own  gold,  would  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  her  feel  the  effects  of  their  mahce,  while 
Englishmen  would  be  laughed  at  by  foreigners  for  their 
"asinine  stupidity,"  etc. 22  Last  of  all,  he  appeals  to  the 
*'  Law  of  conscience;"  making,  in  all,  three  diSferent  standards 
of  law  (lex  naturae,  lex  Scripturce,  and  lex  conscientice).  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Opinion,  he  replies  to  the  apprehension  of 
dangers  which  might  possibly  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  in  question. 

After  the  Parliament  thus  anti-Romish  in  its  temper  was 
prorogued,  no  obstacle  any  longer  stood  in  the  way,  and 
it  seemed  now  to  be  high  time  to  carry  out  the  Pope's 
commission,  by  taking  steps  against  Wichf.^  Accordingly, 
under  date  18th  December,  the  two  commissioners  issued  a 
mandate  to  the  (/hancellor  of  Oxford,  in  which  the  bull 
addressed  to  the  University  was  enclosed.  The  mandate, 
which  Edmund  Stafford  presented  in  person,  was  to  this 
effect.  1.  That  the  Chancellor,  calling  to  his  aid  learned  and 
orthodox  doctors  of  Holy  Scripture,  should  ascertain  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Wiclif  had  set  forth  the  Theses  in 
question,  which  were  contained  in  the  collection  drawn  up 
in  Rome,  and  a  schedule  of  which  was  appended.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  he  was  instnicted  to  report  to  the  com- 
missaries in  a  sealea  letter.  2.  The  Chancellor  was  to  cite 
Wiclif  to  appear  in  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
citation  before  the  Papal  commissaries  or  their  delegates  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  in  London,  there  to  answer  concerning  his  ") 
Theses,  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  procedure  against  him. 
Touching  the  steps  which  were  taken  in  this  direction  by. 
the  Chancellor,  the  Commissaries  expected  to  receive  notice 
from  him  in  an  open  letter.^ 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  remark  in  this  mandate :  first, 
its  essential  departure  from  the  teims  of  the  Papal  bull. 
Gregory  XI.  had  instructed  his  commissaries,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  that  Wiclif  had 
actually  set  forth  the  Theses  in  question,  they  were  to  cause 
him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  thereupon  wait  for  further  in- 
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Btructions  from  Rome.  The  mandate,  on  the  contrary,  says 
not  a  word  about  imprisonment,  but  only  requires  that 
Wiclif  should  be  cited  to  present  himself  (upon  the  footing 
of  a  man  at  large)  at  the  bar,  and  then,  it  is  true,  to  await 
what  was  to  follow.  This  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  other.  But  the  commissaries  must  have  had  very 
good  reasons  for  departing  from  the  stringent  instructions 
which  they  had  received.  Doubtless  they  had  convinced 
themselves  that  a  prosecution  of  a  man  who  was  so  highly 
considered  at  Court,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  would  be  not 
only  a  dangerous  measure,  but,  as  matters  stood,  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  And  so  they  resolved  at  least  to  do  some- 
thmg,  and  cited  Wiclif  to  appear  at  their  bar.  Another 
thing  in  the  mandate  is  worth  consideration — the  tone  in 
which  the  commissaries  address  the  Head  of  the  University. 
Once  and  again  they  impress  upon  him  his  duty,  from  a 
motive  of  reverence  ana  submission  to  the  Holy  See, 
punctually  and  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  instructions  which 
have  been  sent  to  him.  This  sounds  suspiciously,  and  leaves 
the  impression  that  they  had  some  reason  to  stand  in  doubt 
beforehand  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  University. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  upshot  proved  that  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Oxford  was  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  object 
contemplated.  Thomas  Walsingham  informs  us  with  great 
displeasure  that  the  men  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the 
University  hesitated  long  whether  to  receive  the  Papal  bull 
with  honour  or  to  discard  it  with  total  disrespect.  The 
chronicler  pours  out  his  feelings  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
University,  in  which  he  laments  how  deeply  fallen  she  has 
become  from  her  former  height  of  wisdom  and  learning,  see- 
ing that  now,  under  a  dark  cloud  of  ignorance,  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  stand  in  doubt  of  things  which  could  not  be 
doubted  of  even  bj  a  Christian  layman.^^  The  representa- 
tives of  the  University  resisted,  it  appears,  for  some  time  the 
bull  which  Gregory  himself  had  addressed  to  them.  The 
case  was  different  with  the  archiepiscopal  Mandate  which 
accompanied  the  bull,  for  in  this  nothing  was  required  jo 
them  save  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  fact,  whetner  such 
and  such  propositions  had  been  actually  set  forth  by  \\'^iclif, 
and  the  citation  of  this  man  to  appear  before  the  episcopal 
tribunal.  Neither  of  these  requirements  touched  too  nearly 
either  the  honour  or  the  rights  of  the  University.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Papal  bull.  This  reflected  upon  the 
honour  of  the  University  at  its  veiy  outset,  by  sharply  anim- 
adverting upon  its  remissness  in  opposing  the  erroneous 
doctrines  which  had  been  introduced  into  it.     It  appeared, 
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besides,  to  be  a  proceeding  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  cor- 
poration, whenit  was  required  of  them  to  make  Wiclif  a 
prisoner,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  commissioners,  and  t^  do 
the  like  with  several  of  his  followers  if  they  should  manifest 
any  obstinacy  in  the  way  of  resistance. 

No  wonder,  if  the  heads  of  the  University  found  it  opposed 
to  their  dignity  and  even  to  their  rights,  that  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  play,  so  to  speak,  the  part  of  constables  who,  at 
the  bidcung  of  a  third  party^  were  to  be  compelled  to  make 
prisoners  of  members  of  their  own  corporation,  and  deliver 
them  over  to  a  tribunal  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
Even  apart,  however,  from  the  formal  and  legal  point  of  view, 
sympathy  with  Wiclif  and  esteem  for  his  person  were  no 
doubt  strong  enough  in  Oxford  circles  (as  the  Pope  himself 
presupposed)  to  have  awakened  an  animated  opposition  to  the 
Papal  demand.  What  conclusion  was  taken  in  the  end  has 
not  been  expressly  handed  down  to  us  ;  but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conjecturing  that  the  University  conformed  its  action 
to  what  was  demanded  in  the  more  temperate  mandate  of 
the  commissioners,  and  as  much  as  possible  passed  over  in 
silence  the  bull  itself. 

Section  IV. — The  Process  against  Wiclif. 

By  the  mandate  to  the  Chancellor,  Wiclif  was  cited  to 
appear  in  St.  Paul's  in  London  thirty  days  after  the  service 
of  the  citation.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  subsequent 
adjournment  to  a  later  date,  and  to  a  diflFerent  locality,  viz., 
the  Archbishop's  palace  of  Lambeth.  Many  councils  had  been 
held  in  the  chapel  of  this  palace  since  the  days  of  Anselm  of 
Canterbury.  There  Wiclif  was  appointed  to  appear  before 
the  Pope's  commissioners.  When  this  took  place  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  The  month  of  April  1378  has  generally 
been  assumed  to  have  been  the  time,  since  Lewis  attempted  to 
fix  this  approximate  date,  which,  however,  he  himself  regards 
as  uncertcim.2«  And,  in  fact,  we  have  rather  to  think  of  a  date 
somewhat  earlier,  for,  according  to  Walsingham's  account, 
Gregory  XI.  must  have  been  still  alive  at  the  time  of  this 
examination.27  But  Gregory  died  on  27th  March  1378.  It 
follows  that  the  transaction  must  have  taken  place  in  March 
at  latest,  perhaps  even  in  February  of  that  year.  If  so,  this 
date  was  not  much  later  than  the  term  for  which  Wiclif  was 
originallv  summoned  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  Wiclif, 
without  hesitation,  presented  himself  before  the  Archbishop 
Simon  Sudbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  William  Courtenay. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  stood  forward  in  St.  Paul's 
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as  his  defender,  was  no  longer,  since  the  change  on  the 
throne,  in  possession  of  ascendant  influence.  But  Wiclif 
stood  in  no  need  even  of  this  high  protection.  He  possessed 
courage  enough  to  place  himself,  without  it,  before  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Pope. 

In  defence  of  the  nineteen  Theses,  condemned  by  the 
Curia  as  erroneous,  he  put  in  a  written  answer,  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  had 
proceeded  in  these  Theses,  and  at  once  expounded  and 
justified  the  sense  of  them,  one  by  one.^  This 
answer  was  meant  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pope  him- 
sel£  This  was  Wiclif  s  own  intention,  at  least,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  manuscript  passage  quoted  in  the 
note.^  Meanwhile,  however,  the  business  of  this  occasion, 
as  before,  did  not  pass  over  entirely  without  disturbance. 
Sir  Henry  CliflEbrd,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Wales,  appeared  in  the  session,  and  demanded 
of  the  commissaries,  in  name  of  the  Princess,  that  they 
should  abstain  from  pronouncing  any  final  judgment  re- 
specting the  accused.  Citizens  of  London,  too,  forced  a 
passage  into  the  chapel,  and  loudly  and  menacingly  took 
part  with  the  theologian,  who  was  a  patriot  so  much 
beloved  and  honoured.  This  double  intimidation,  from 
above  and  from  beneath,  the  spiritual  tribunal  was  unable 
to  withstand.  To  save  appearances,  at  least,  WicUf  was 
prohibited  any  longer  to  deliver  in  lectures  and  sermons 
the  Theses  in  question,  because,  as  was  pretended,  they 
would  give  offence  to  the  laity  (not,  therefore,  because 
they  ^  were  in  themselves  erroneous ;    such    was    the    im- 

Eression  it  would  seem  which  vwas  made  by  his  defence), 
[e  was  allowed,  however,  to  leave  the  tribunal  as  free  as  he 
had  appeared  before  it,  quite  contrary  to  the  intentions  which 
had  been  conceived  in  Rome,  and  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  instructions  which  had  been  given  to  the  commissaries. 
No   wonder  that  the  zealous  adherents  of  Rome  were 
displeased  in  the  highest   decree  with  this  result  of  the 
process.     We  have  still  a  lively  echo  of  this  feeling  in  the 
utterances    of  the  chronicler  Walsingham  on  the  subject. 
In  great  wrath  he  pours  himself  forth  against  the  glorious 
boastings   with  which    the    prelates    began    the    business, 
and   against  the  fear  of  man  with  which  they  closed  it. 
When  they  were  appointed  the  Pope's  commissaries  against 
Wiclif,  they  had  declared,  in  the  fulness  of  their  courage, 
that  by  no  entreaties  of  men,  by  no  threats  or  bribes,  would 
they  allow^  themselves  to  be  (hrawn  aside  from  the  line  of 
strict   justice  in  this  affair,  even  if  their  own  lives  should 
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be  menaced.  But  on  the  very  day  of  hearing,  for  fear 
of  the  wind  which  blew  the  reed  hither  and  thither,  their 
words  had  become  smoother  than  oil,  to  the  public  humilia- 
tion of  their  own  dignity  and  to  the  loss  and  prejudice 
of  the  whole  Church,  Men  who  had  vowed  not  to  bend  to 
the  princes  and  peers  of  the  realm  till  they  had  punished 
the  arch-heretic  for  his  extravagances,  are  seized  with  such 
terror  at  sight  of  a  certain  knight  of  the  Court  of 
Princess  Joanna,  that  one  would  have  supposed  that  they 
had  no  horns  on  their  mitres  more ;  when  "  they  became  as 
one  that  heareth  not,  and  who  has  no  word  to  say  against 
it  in  his  mouth"  (Ps.  xxxviii.  15).  And  so  the  crafty 
hypocrite,  by  his  written  defence  of  those  godless  Theses  of 
his,  had  the  better  of  his  judges,  and  got  clear  off.*^ 

Thus,  then,  was  a  second  attack  upon  Wiclif  happily 
repelled.  The  first  had  been  an  independent  attempt  of 
the  English  Episcopate ;  the  second  had  proceeded  from 
the  central  power  of  Rome  itself,  whose  organs  for  this 
occasion  were  two  English  prelates.  But  on  the  first  oc- 
casion a  prince  of  the  blood  had  made  use  of  his  influence  in 
the  Government  to  thwart,  in  a  violent  way,  the  design  ot 
the  prelates.  On  the  second  occasion,  a  powerful  sympathy 
from  different  circles  in  the  country  served  as  a  shield  to 
cover  the  bold  Reformer;  the  learned  Corporation  of 
Oxford  bestirred  themselves  to  guard  in  his  person 
their  own  autonomy ;  the  mother  of  the  young  King  put  in 
a  powerful  word  for  him ;  and  the  burghers  of  London, 
in  a  tumultuary  manner,  manifested  their  sympathy 
with  the  honoured  patriot.  We  see  how  widely  among 
the  higher  and  lower  strata  of  the  population,  esteem 
for  Wiclif  and  the  influence  of  his  spirit  were  then  diffused. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth,  the  Papal  com- 
missaries formally  prohibited  him  any  more  to  publish  in 
the  pulpit  or  in  the  chair  the  doctrine  condemned  by  the 
Pope.  But  no  formal  promise  was  given  by  Wiclif  to  that 
effect ;  and  should  he  resolve  to  persevere  in  his  own  path, 
in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  the  prelates  were  destitute  of 
power  to  an-est  his  progress. 

But  all  these  considerations  apart,  the  relations  of  the 
Western  Church  at  large  were  assuming  such  a  form 
just  at  this  time,  that  an  earnest  and  free  spirit  like 
Wiclif  could  only  be  set  on  fire  still  more  to  press  for 
reformation  with  all  his  strength.  For  not  long  after  the 
trial  in  Lambeth,  Gregory  XL  died  (27th  March,  1378)  ; 
and  a  few  months  later  was  developed  that  great  and  long 
continued  Papal  schism  which  exercised  an  influence  of  the 
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freateet  importance  upon  Wiclifs  inner  and  outer  life.^^ 
hus  the  year  1378  forms  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  A 
storm  which  menaced  his  safety  had  been  turned  aside,  and 
on  this  occasion  it  had  been  brought  to  light  how  many 
hearts  were  beating  in  sympathy  with  him  and  his  efforts. 
Then  befell  the  great  churcn  schism  which  shook  violently 
the  moral  prestige  of  the  Roman  Church,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  such  still  remaining,  paralysed  its  power,  and  put  a  spur 
into  eveiy  good  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  help  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  to  raise  up  again  the  fallen  Church.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  Wicli^  after  having  applied  himself 
till  now,  preponderantly,  to  matters  of  mixed  ecclesiastical 
and  political  mterest,  should  from  henceforth  devote  himself 
to  interests  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  kind,  without  of  course 
renouncing  the  character  of  the  patriot.  From  that  time 
he  first  stood  forward  in  the  specific  character  of  a  Church 
Reformer. 
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1.  Vaughaii  states  that  it  was  the  King  who  presented  him  to  thb  prebend,  but 
all  that  is  certain,  from  docmnentary  evidienoe,  is  that  Edward  III.  confirmed  the 
nomination,  6th  November  1875. 

2.  Jtotidipatentet  49,  £dw.  III.,  1,  M.  11.    Wiclif  Bible,  Pref.  vii 

8.  That  this  was  the  histoiy  of  the  afEur  is  made  certain  by  an  entry  in  the 
register  of  the  see  of  Idncohi,  in  the  place  where  it  records  tiie  nomination  of 
Wiclif 's  successor  in  the  rectory.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Henry  Ferrars  exercised 
personally  lus  patronate  right ;  and  it  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the  last 
preceding  nomination  had  been  made  by  King  Edward,  by  reason  of  the  minority 
of  Lord  Ferrars.  Vide  entry  in  Lewis,  p.  44,  with  note  ;  and  in  Yaughan,  Mono- 
ffniphf  p.  180,  with  note. 

4.  According  to  entry  in  the  Begistrum  Bokyngham  of  Lincoln. 

6.  Lowth,  Ltfe  of  WUUam  of  Wykeham,  p.  31. 

6.  This  last  circumstance  Foxe  (Acts  and  Monuments,  II.,  p.  800,  ed.  Townsend) 
takes  from  the  MS.  chronicle  of  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  which  was  lent  to  him  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  from  which  he  derived  the  whole  detailed  account  of  the 
incident.  More  recent  writers  passed  over  the  circumstance  in  silence,  after  Lewis 
had  maintained  that  it  b  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Mendicant 
Friars  should  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  a  man  who  had  exposed  their  super- 
stitions and  immoral  practices.  But  this  last  assumption  touching  Wiclif  s  relations 
at  this  date  to  the  friars  rests  upon  error.  And  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  as  stated  by  Foxe,  especially  as  he  does  not  say  that  Wiclif  himself  had 
associated  these  four  friars  with  him  for  his  defence,  but  that  the  Duke  had  required 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  tribunal ;  and  of  Lancaster  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  as  pronounced  a  friend  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  as  he  was  a  sworn  enemy  of 
the  prelates. 

7.  This  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Wiclif  is  taken  from  several 
portraits  of  undoubted  originality  still  existing,  all  agreeing  in  the  main.  The 
portrait  whicb  is  prefixed  to  Lewis's  life  was  engraved  from  a  Dicture  in  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  That  given  by  Vauglum  in  both  forms  of  his  work  was 
taken  from  the  portrait  which  belongs  as  an  heir-loom  to  the  parsonage  of  the  village 
of  Wiclif  in  Yorkshire.  More  recently  (1851)  a  remarkable  portrait  has  beoi 
brought  to  light,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  a  family  named  Payne,  in  Leicester, 
which  is  a  sort  of  palimpsest ;  for  the  original  picture,  which  is  a  portarait  of  Wiclif^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  painted  over  before 
the  Reformation  and  converted  into  a  likeness  of  a  Dr.  Robert  Langton,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  But  the  original  picture  has  been  detected  under  the  second, 
and  this  represents  Wiclif  as  a  somewhat  younger  man,  and  with  fuller  and  firmer 
features  tluui  he  is  represented  withal  in  the  other  portraits.  Oomp.  Yaughan's 
article  "  Wyclifie  "  in  the  BritUh  Quarterly  Review^  October  1858. 

8.  WalHngluimy  I.,  825. 

9.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  II.,  804.    Gomp.  WaUinghaniy  I.,  825. 

10.  Acts  and  Monuments,  III.,  4. 

11.  Lewis,  46  ;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  XXVII. ;  Bdkringher,  Wydiffe,  58. 

12.  De  Ecdesia,  a,  15  ;  Yienna  MS.,  1294,  f.  178,  col.  2. 

18.  Walsingham,  I.,  850  ;  Lewis,  Appendix,' 15 ;  Yaughan,  Ltfe  and  Opinions, 
I.,  429. 
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14.  Walnnffham,  I.,  358 ;  Lewis,  816,  No,  18  ;  Yaughaa,  Life,  eta,  L,  457. 

15.  Walnngham,  I.,  848  ;  Lewie,  808,  No.  1 4.    "  Nuper  per  tioe,  etc." 

16.  "  Super  periculods  admodum  erroribus,"  etc.,  Waltingham,  I.,  847 ;  Lewie, 
307,  No,  13 ;  Vauglian,  Life,  etc.,  I.,  427. 

17.  Reffnum  Angliae  quod  AUiseimue,  etc.  Waleingham,  L,  852 ;  Lewie,  812, 
No.  16  ;  Vaughan,  Life,  etc.,  I.,  480. 

18.  "  Mirari  cogimw  et  dolere,"  etc.  Waleinghcm,  I.,  846 ;  Lewie,  805,  No. 
12 ;  VangfaAEi,  L{fe,  etc.,  I.,  425  ;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  242.  That  the  date  given 
in  this  document  (dOth  May  1376)  is  false,  was  discovered  by  Shirley ;  vide  Intro- 
duction, xzviii,  note  I.,  after  having  declared  his  preference  for  A.D.  1877,  at  p. 
244,  note  17,  in  the  body  of  his  work. 

19.  Lewis  set  the  example  of  referring  these  articles  to  eocledastical  property  and 
jurisdiction,  p.  46,  and  he  is  followed  in  this  by  Vaughan  and  all  later  writers.  The 
error  attached  itself  to  the  words  in  the  first  article,  Petru*  et  omne  genus  suum — 
words  which  it  was  thought  could  only  be  understood  of  the  Apostle  Peter  and  his 
successors  in  the  Boman  See.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  strangeness  of 
using  the  word  genus  for  suceessores,  Wiclif  often  makes  use,  in  his  unprinted  works, 
of  the  name  Petrus,  as  also  of  the  praeuomens  Caius,  l^tus,  etc.,  m  the  way  of 
example.  But  qmte  decisive  of  the  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the  book,  De  CiviU 
Zhminio,  I.,  c.  35,  from  which  I  am  convinced  the  article  was  taken,  the  connection 
clearly  and  necessarily  leads  to  the  general  sense  which  I  have  indicated. 

20.  No.  15.  Credere  ddfemtu,  quod  solum  tunc  solvit  vd  ligat  {sc  Papa)  quando 
se  conformat  legi  Christu 

21.  Foxe  has  incorporated  an  extract  from  this  memorial  with  his  work,  as  well 
in  its  Latin  as  its  English  form.  Acts  and  Monuments^  III.,  54.  The  complete 
original  is  found  in  MS.  in  a  volume  made  up  of  several  pieces,  in  the  Bodleian, 
from  which  it  has  been  published  by  Shirley  in  the  Fasc.  Zizan.  He  has  compared 
with  it  a  second  copy,  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  Vienna  Wiclif  MSS.  (D^nis, 
358,  now  numbered  1337,  f.  175).  The  title  of  it  in  the  Oxford  MS.  is,  Besponsio 
Jiagistri  Joannis  Wydiffad  dubium  ijifra  scriptum  quaesitum  ah  eo  per  Dominum 
regem  Anglia  Hieardum  secundum,  et  magnum  suum  Concilium^  anno  regni  sui 
prima, 

22.  Shirley,  Fasc.  Zizan.,  268. 

23.  That  the  commissaries  had  at  their  own  instance  delayed  the  execution  of 
the  Papal  commission,  which  appears  to  have  reached  their  hands  in  due  time,  is 
evidently  presumed  by  Widsingham  when  he  says,  "  How  disrespectfully,  how 
negligently  they  acted  in  executing  their  commission,  is  better  past  over  in  edlenoe 
than  expressed."    Hist.  AngL,  ed.  Riley,  I.,  356. 

24.  The  mandate  is  printed  by  Lewis  in  his  Appendix,  No.  17,  p.  814,  as  also 
in  Wilkins'  Concilia  Magnae  BriUmniae,  111.,  p.  123  ;  only  in  the  latter  the  date 
given  is  V  CaL  Januarii,  instead  of  XV  Cal.,  i.e.,  28th  December,  instaad  of  18th 
December.  This  is  the  solution  of  the  discrepancy  remarked  upon  by  Hoeffler,  in 
his  Anna  von  Luxemburg,  p.  53,  note  3. 

25.  Walsingham,  HisL  Anglic,  I.,  345. 

26.  Life  of  John  Widif,  p.  58. 

27.  Walsbgham,  HisL  AngL,  I.,  356,  says  in  reference  to  the  upshot  of  the 
transactioli,  "Wiclif  escaped,  amplius  non  comparitwus  coram  dietis  episcopis, 
citra  mortem  GregorU  Papae." 

28.  This  short  "  Defence  **  is  incorporated  by  Walsingham  in  his  Chronicle,  I., 
357-363.  It  is  also  given  by  Lewis  in  his  Appendix,  No.  40,  p.  382 ;  and  by 
Vaughan,  Life,  etc.,  I.,  432.  In  the  Chronicler  its  title  is  Dcdariuiones;  in  Lewis, 
Protestatio.  I  find  that  Wiclif  himself  in  his  work  De  Veritate  S.  Scripturae,  a 
14,  f.  40,  col.  4  (Vienna  MS.,  1294)  gives  to  this  piece  the  latter  title,  Protestatio. 
Another  justification  of  the  same  nineteen  articles,  differing  in  point  of  form,  and 
bearing  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Parliament,  is  given  by  Shirley,  Fasc  Zizan., 
p.  245. 

29.  Walsingham,  I.,  356 ;  comp.  362.  We  may  here  find  a  place  for  the  remark 
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that  the 'two  exuninatioiis  of  Wiclif  before  the  English  prelates,  treated  of  in  this 
chapter,  hare  not  always  been  rightly  viewed  by  historians.  Foxe,  indeed,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  his  Romish  contemporary,  Nicolas  Harpsfield,  placed  the 
examinations  in  St.  Paul's  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  and  at  a  time  antecedent  to 
the  appearance  of  the  five  Papal  buUs.  They  follow,  in  this  point,  the  account  of 
Walsingham  (which,  however,  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  itself),  and  of  other 
chroniclers  of  the  period  between  Wiclif  and  the  Reformation.  But  Lewis,  pp.  46, 
56,  assumed  that  both  the  examinations,  at  St.  Paul's  and  at  Lambeth,  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  Papal  balls,  and  not  before,  and  that  not  only  the  later,  but 
the  first  also  took  place  under  Richard  II.,  after  Eling  Edward's  death.  He  was 
followed  in  this  not  only  by  Mosheim,  Schrockh,  Gieseler,  and  Neander,  but  also 
by  English  scholars,  sudL  as  Lowth,  Baber,  and  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
1854.  The  last-named  author  believed  that  he  was  able  to  bring  positive  proof 
that  Walsingham  must  have  been  in  error  when  he  placed  the  appearance  of  Wiclif 
at  St.  Paul's  at  the  beginning  of  1377>  instead  of  the  year  1378.  But  Vaughan  in 
the  Life,  etc.,  I.,  857,  note  23,  2  edit.,  has  proved,  by  weighty  arguments,  that  that 
event  took  place  as  early  as  1377  (19th  February),  and  that  the  Papal  bulls  were 
not  issued  till  a  later  date,  so  that  the  event  cannot  have  been  a  consequence  of  the 
bulls,  but  much  rather  the  occasion  of  their  issue  on  22d  May  1377.  To  Yaughan, 
undoubtedly,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  placed  this  subject  in  a  clear  lights  both 
chronologically  and  pragmatically.  The  following  facts  are  decisive  in  support  of 
this  view  : — 1.  The  popular  tumult  in  London  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  Marshall  Percy,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  what  occurred 
in  St.  Paul's,  is  always  and  persistently  placed  in  the  year  1387,  and  not  in  the 
year  following,  1878.  2.  Lord  Percy,  in  the  beginning  of  1378,  was  no  longer 
Marshall,  but  in  1377  he  was,  without  doubt,  invested  with  this  dignity.  3.  'Die 
day  of  the  week  which  is  assigned  by  the  English  contemporary  (Sironider,  viz., 
Thursday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's,  19th  February,  corresponds  with  this  day 
of  the  month  only  in  the  year  1377,  but  not  in  the  year  1378. 

80.  The  Chronicler  of  St.  Alban's  appears  to  have  felt  this  himself,  when  he  says 
of  Gregory  XL 's  death,  "  Cn^us  obitus  non  modicum  fiddes  contrisfatnt  sed  in  fide 
falsotf  ipsum  Johannem  {Wiclif)  etipsius  asseclas,  (tnimavit.'*  Walsingham,  I.,  356. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WIOLIP  AS  A  PREACHER;  HIS  EFFORTS  FOR  REFORM  IN 
PRFACHING  AND  FOR  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  PASTORAL 
OFFICE. 

Section  I. —  WicUf  as  a  Preacher;  his  Homiletical  Principles. 

WICLIF  not  only  made  use  of  scientific  lectures  from 
his  chair  in  Oxford,  nor  only  of  learned  works  and 
small  fugitive  tracts ;  he  also  availed  himself  of  preaching 
as  a  means  of  battling  with  the  evils  which  he  saw  in  the 
religious  condition  of  the  National  Church,  of  implanting 
sound  Christian  life,  and  of  thus  serving,  according  to  his 
abilitjr,  the  interests  of  his  Church  and  people. 

It  IS  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  way  of  acting,  that 
in  this  extremely  important  matter  he  commenced  by  doing 
his  duty  at  his  own  personal  post,  from  which  he  afterwards 
extended  his  influence  to  wider  circles. 

This  comes  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  from  his 
remaining  sermons,  for  these  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  groups — the  Latin  sermons  and  the  English.  The 
latter  are  partly  sermons  which  he  may  be  presumed  to 
^  have  preached  to  his  congregation  at  Lutterworth,  as  parish 
priest,  and  partly  outlines  of  sermons  which  he  prepared 
as  a  kind  of  model  for  itinerant  preachers  of  his  school ;  we 
shall  return  to  these  in  the  sequel.  The  Latin  sermons 
were,  without  doubt,  delivered  m  Oxford  before  the  Uni- 
versity, perhaps  in  St.  Mary's.^  This  is  antecedently  pro- 
bable, but  it  is  also  manifest  from  the  form  and  contents 
of  the  sermons  themselves.  Not  unfrequently  we  find  learned 
matters  mentioned  in  them  in  a  way  which  makes  it  certain 
that  the  audience  must  have  consisted  of  people  of  culture 
and  scholastic  learning — as,  for  example,  wnen,  in  the  first 
of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Sermons,"  he  speaks  of  the  manifold 
varieties  then  received  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  serums  tropologicns  and  anagogicus;  when 
quotations  are  introduced,  not  only  from  the  Fathers,  but 
from  the  Canon  Law ;  and  when  abstract  questions  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  are  investigated,  such  as  that  which  reterH 
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to  the  relation  of  aoul  and  body,  ot<5.  What  sort  of  audience 
must  a  preacher  have  before  him  when  he  speaks  of  the 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  Wiclif  does  in  the  third  of  his  Ser- 
mons for  Saints'  Days,  and  asks,  What  does  it  help  us  in  the 
imitation  of  Christ  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  the  logicians  ? 
or  what  aid  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
philosophers  acquired  at  such  a  cost  of  labour?  or  from  the 
well-known  method  of  reasoning  adopted  bv  the  mathema- 
ticians! Plainly  the  preacher  has  people  of  learning  before 
him — ^the  professors  and  students  of  the  University.  This 
was  long  ago  correctly  noted  by  a  reader  of  the  Vienna 
manuscript  of  these  sermons,  who  writes  on  the  margin, 
opposite  this  passage,  the  words,  ^^  Ma^tri  et  studentea 
notate"^  The  preacher,  in  fact,  in  one  mstance  mentions 
Oxford  by  name ;  *  and  one  of  his  sermons  from  beginning 
to  end  is  simply  an  address  delivered  on  occasion  of  a 
Doctoral  promotion  in  the  University.* 

The  Latin  sermons  of  Wiclif  known  to  us  belong  to  very 
different  years,  as  may  be  gathered  with  tolerable  certainty 
from  several  internal  marks.  The  most  of  these  collections, 
indeed,  belong  to  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  but  one  of 
them,  containing  forty  miscellaneous  sermons,  consists  of 
earlier  discourses,  all  delivered  before  the  year  1378,*  and 
these  are  all  instructive  and  valuable  for  the  insight  they 
give  into  the  course  of  Wiclif 's  development.  At  present 
we  say  nothing  of  what  is  to  be  learned  from  this  source 
of  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  the  matter  of  doctrine ;  we 
confine  ourselves,  in  the  meantime,  to  what  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  it  with  respect  to  the  views  he  took  of 
the  object  of  preaching,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
preacher's  office  at  that  period. 

In  the  last  named  collection  of  Latin  sermons,  belonging 
to  the  period  of  his  academic  life  and  work,  he  expresses 
himself  in  different  places  on  the  subject  of  preachers  and 
preaching.  Two  sermons  in  particular — ^those  on  Luke  viii. 
4-15,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower — the  Gospel  of  the  Day  for 
Sexagesima  Sunday — supply  us  with  important  information 
as  to  his  views  on  this  point* 

Before  everything  else  Wiclif  holds  up  the  truth  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  that  Function  which  sub- 
serves, in  a  degree  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  the*  edification 
of  the  Church ;  and  this  is  so,  because  the  Word  of  God  is 
a  seed  (Luke  viii.  11,  "The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God"). 
In  reflecting  upon  this  truth,  he  is  filled  with  wonder,  and 
exclaims,  **  0  marvellous  power  of  the  Divine  Seed !  which 
overpowers  strong  men  in  arms,  softens  hard  hearts^  and 
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renews  and  changeB  into  divine  men,  men  who  had  been 
brutalised  by  sine,  and  departed  infinitely  far  from  God. 
Obviously  such  a  high  morality  could  never  be  worked  by 
the  word  of  a  priest,  if  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  the  Eternal 
Word  did  not,  above  all  things  else,  work  with  it." 

But  the  grander  and  more  exalted  the  view  which  Wiclif 
takes  of  the  preacher's  oflSce,  so  much  the  more  has  he  an 
open  eye  for  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  actual  average 
preacher  of  his  own  time.  As  the  worst  of  these,  he  cen-  / 
sures  the  evil  practice  of  not  preaching  God's  Word,  but/ 
setting  forth  stories,  fables,  or  poems,  which  were  altogether 
foreign  to  the  Bible.  He  refers  again  and  again  to  this 
subject  in  sermons  both  of  his  earlier  and  later  years,  as 
well  as  in  treatises  and  tracts.^  We  have  no  ground  to 
assume  that  sermons  of  the  kind  he  censures  were  not 
preached  upon  some  Bible  text.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed 
that  the  preachers,  after  giving  out  a  text  from  the  Scrip- 
ture for  form's  sake,  were  none  the  less  accustomed  to  draw 
the  main  contents  of  their  sermons  from  other  sources. 
There  were  not  even  wanting  instances  of  preachers  who 
were  bold  enough  to  dispense  with  a  Scripture  text,  and 
to  choose  something  else.  Even  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  learned  scholastic  and  cardinal,  Stephan  Langton, 
tl228,  saw  nothing  offensive  in  taking  for  the  text  of  a 
short  Latin  sermon  which  still  exists,  a  dancing-song  in  old 
French,  alleg;orically  applying,  indeed,  "  the  Fair  Alice," 
and  all  that  is  said  of  ner,  to  the  Holy  Virgin.*  Things  of 
this  sort,  however,  may  have  been  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
it  had  become  almost  a  prevaiUng  pulpit-fashion,  instead  of 
opening  up  Bible  thoughts,  and  applying  them  to  life,  to  draw 
the  materials  of  sermons  from  civil  and  natural  history,  from 
the  legendary  stores  of  the  Church,  and  even  from  the  fable- 
world  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mythology  of  the  heathen 
gods.  If  a  priest,  on  a  Saint's  Day,  recounted  the  miracles 
of  the  saint  as  set  out  in  his  legend,  this  had  still  some  claim 
to  be  listened  to  as  a  piece  of  sacred  history.  But  the  Geata 
Romanarumy  and  all  manner  of  tales  and  fables,  taken  from 
profane  sources  like  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,'  were  made 
use  of  by  preachers,  if  not  for  the  edification,  at  least  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  hearers. 

The  taste  for  allegorical  interpretations  and  applications,     ^ 
as    these    gradually   came    into    general  use,    helped   men 
over  every  objection  to  the  practice,  and  the  craving  for 
entertainment  of  this  description  grew  always  the  stronger 
the   less  preachers  were   able   to  supply  the   souls  of  men 
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with  wholesome  refreshment  fi'om  the  eternal  fountain  of 
the  Word  of  God.  No  wonder  that  sermons  often  became  a 
web' whose  woof  and  weft  consisted  of  all  other  threads  save 
those  of  Bible  truth.  And  it  was  precisely  those  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  who  were  specially  trained  for  the  work 
of  popular  preachmg — namely  the  Dominicans  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans— ^who  humoured  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  time,  and 
flavoured    their    pulpit   addresses  with    such    stories    and 

^uflFooneries.  If  the  multitude  were  amused  for  the  moment, 
and  the  begging  friar  who  tickled  their  ears  got  his  reward 
of  a  collection,^^  the  end  aimed  at  was  gained,  and  the 
Penny-Preacher  (as  Brother  Berthold  of  Regensburg,^  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  calls  this  set  of  preachera) 
could  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

It  is  nothing  wonderful  that  even  Catholic  literary 
historians,  like  the  learned  continuat(jrs  of  the  Histoire 
literaire  de  la  France,  condemn  a  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
such  as  this ;  or  that  even  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
a  Dominican  like  the  learned  Jakob  Eckard,  pronounced  the 
stories  with  which  the  brethren  of  his  Order  were  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  their  audiences,  to  be  "  stale  and 
absurd."*^  But  if  a  contemporary  like  Wiclif  was  able  to 
see  these  serious  evils  in  their  true  light,  and  condemned 
them  in  so  decided  a  tone,  we  have  here  a  proof  that  his 
judgment  had  been  enlightened  and  shai-pened  by  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  all  the  more  so  that  he  was  himself  a  large 
sharer  in  many  of  the  pulpit  faults  of  his  own  time  in  other 
respects.  ^      -s. 

The  second  objection  which  he  took  to  the  prevailing 
pulpit  fashion  of  his  age,  was  that  even  when  the  Word  of 
God  was  preached  this  Was  not  done  in  the  right  way. 
Preachers  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking   down  the  Bible- 

•/  thoughts  into  the  smallest  and  finest  particles,  and  of  makuig 
moral  applications  of  them  in  a  style  so  loaded  with  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds,  including  even  the  use  of  rhyme,  that 
the  language  of  Scripture  was  thrust  into  the  background, 
and  the  language  of  the  preacher  came  alone  to  be  regarded, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  author  and  discoverer  of  God's 
truth.  This  practice,  he  remarks,  comes  from  nothing  else  but 
the  pride  of  men,  every  one  seeking  his  own  honour,  every 
one  preaching  only  himself  and  not  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  5). 
On  all  such  preaching  Wiclif  pronounced  the  judgment  that 
it  is  a  dead  word,  and  not  the  word  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
— not  the  word  of  eternal  life  (John  vi.  68).  And  it  was  this 
prevailing  want  of  the  true  seed  of  the  word  of  life  which 
was  to  bJame,  in  his  view,  for  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the 
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Seople,  and  for  the  wickedness  which,  as  the  fruit  of  this 
eadness,  prevailed  in  the  world. 

These  were  weighty  truths,  having  a  bearing  much  wider 
than  a  mere  reform  of  prea(;hing,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  a  reformation  of  the  Church  at  large,  yea  of 
a  reeeneration  of  Christendom  from  the  life-seed  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Meanwhile,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the 
pulpit,  and  take  a  close  view  of  the  strictures  which  Wiclif 
makes  on  the  prevalent  preaching  of  his  time.  Even  in 
cases  where  God's  Word  is  preached,  and  not  matters  of 
quite  another  kind,  he  censures,  as  already  remarked,  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done,  and  what  he  disapproves  of  is 
twofold — ^first,  the  scholastic  form  of  preaching ;  and  next,  y^ 
its  rhetorical  ornamentation.*^ 

As  to  the  former,  Wiclif  takes  notice  of  the  method  of 
endless  logical  distinctions  and  divisions.**  This  practice 
had  found  its  way  into  the  pulpits  from  the  lecture  rooms 
of  the  scholastics.  It  was  connected  with  the  whole 
dialectic  habit  of  the  middle  age,  a  habit  which  appeared  in 
frequent  definitions,  hair-splitting  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions, and  in  endless  syllogistic  processes  of  proof.  Hence 
arose  a  series  of  treatises  on  Method,  in  particular  of  helps 
to  the  preparation  of  sermons ;  e.g.y  a  treatise  by  an  anony- 
mous author  of  the  year  1390,  under  the  title  of  The  Art  of 
making  Sermons^  in  which  the  syllogism  is  held  up  as  the 
ground  fonn  to  which  everything  else  is  to  be  reduced. 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  ornament 
with  which  preachers  thought  they  were  Dound  to  set  off 
their  sermons,  Wiclif  repeatedly  returns  to  it.**  He  goes 
into  this  subject  so  minutely  as  to  enumerate  and  set  in  their 
true  light  the  grounds  upon  which  men  sought  to  excuse  if 
not  to  justify  the  practice,  in  order  to  brin^  into  the  light 
the  self-conceit  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  to  warn 
preachers  against  it. 

The  first  ground  which  was  alleged  in  support  of  the  prac- 
tice was  that  there  was  a  necessity  to  give  up  the  old  style 
of  preaching  and  introduce  a  new  one,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  longer  any  difference  between  a  thoroughly-schooled 
divine  and  a  poorly-educated  priest  of  the  midaling  sort. 
To  this  ground  Wiclif  allows  no  weight  whatever.  It 
savours,  he  justly  remarks,  of  nothing  else  but  vain  glory, 
and  a  desire  to  take  precedence  of  others.  "Not  so,  be- 
loved. Let  us  rather  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  humble  enough  to  confess,  '  My  doctrine  is 
not  mine,  but  the  Father's  who  sent  me.  He  who  speaketh 
of  himself  seeketh  his  own  glory.'*' 
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The  second  ground  upon  which  men  took  their  stand  was 
this:  every  subject  treated  of  must  have  a  form  answerable 
to  itself.  Now,  theology  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  subjects. 
It  behoves,  therefore,  to  be  clothed  in  the  most  honourable 
and  beautiful  form,  and  that  is  the  dress  of  oratory  and 
poetry.  Wisdom  only  becomes  perfect  when  it  is  set  off 
with  eloquence.  But  to  these  ideas  Wiclif  opposes  himself  in 
the  most  decided  manner.  This  ornamental  speech  upon 
which  men  so  plume  themselves  is  so  little  in  keeping  with 
the  subject  of  God's  Word  that  the  latter  is  coiTupted  by  it, 
and  its  power  paralysed  for  the  conversion  and  regenera- 
tion of  souls.  God's  Word,  according  to  Augustin,  has  a 
peculiar  and  incomparable  eloquence  of  its  own,  with  all  its 
sirm)licity  and  modesty  of  form. 

The    third   ground   relied  upon   was    an    appeal   to   the 

Eoetical  form  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
om  which  it  was  argued  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
theologian  to  be  guided  by  this  precedent,  especially  as 
poetry  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  is  further  of  advan- 
tage for  helping  the  memory.  To  which  Wiclif  replies — 
"It  is  one  thing  to  sing  a  spiritual  song  and  another  to 
speak  a  word  of  warning.  The  measure  of  verse  has,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  charm,  but  onlv  a  sensuous  charm,  which 
rather  draws  off  the  soul  of  the  hearer  from  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  subject  of  discourse,  and  destroys  his  taste  for 
spiritual  noxmshment." 

How  sound  and  good,  and  worthy  of  being  laid  to  heart 
even  at  the  present  aay,  these  thoughts  of  \^  iclif  are,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  at  any  length.  But  his 
criticism  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  nee:ative  side,  and  bears 
upon  both  the  two  questions  which  have  here  to  be  distin- 
guished— what  to  preach,  and  how  to  preach  it.  To  the 
first  he  replies,  as  what  precedes  shows,  it  is  God's  Word 
that  shoula  be  preached,  for  God's  Word  is  the  bread  of  souls, 
the  indispensable,  wholesome  bread ;  and  therefore,  he  thinks, 
to  feed  the  flock,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  without  Bible  truth,  is 
the  same  thing  as  if  one  were  to  prepare  for  another  a  bodily 
meal  without  bread.^*  God's  Word  is  the  life-seed  which 
begets  regeneration  and  spiritual  life.^'  Now,  the  chief 
business  of  a  preacher  is  to  beget  and  to  nourish  up  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.^^  Therefore  it  is  God's  Word  he  must 
preach ;  then  only  will  he  succeed  in  these  aims.  This  was 
why  the  Church  of  Christ  grew  so  mighty  when  the  Gospel 
was  preached  by  the  Apostles,  whereas  at  the  present  day 
the  Church  is  continually  decreasing  for  the  want  of  this 
spiritual   seed.^®      If  the  prophets   of  the   Old   Testament 
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preface  their  prophecies  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and 
if  the  Apostles  proclaim  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  so  must 
we  too  preach  God's  Word  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures.i^  There  is  one  point  in  particular  to 
which  Wiclif  dnxwA  attention — that  believing  Christian  men, 
who  are  really  preaching  the  Gospel,  must  necessarily  give 
the  first  place  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  history^  for  in 
that  holy  history  lies  the  faith  of  the  Church,  which  the  con- 
gregation is  bound  to  learn  and  know.2<>  **  The  priests  learn 
and  teach  holy  Scripture  for  this  purpose,  that  the  Church 
may  learn  to  know  the  walk  of  Christ,  and  may  be  led  to 
love  Christ  himself."  21 

To  the  question,  How  ought  the  Word  of  God  to  be 
preached?  Wiclif  replies  in  general  terms,  that  the  truth 
which  edifies  ought  to  be  uttered  aptly.  Of  course  this 
taken  alone  does  not  amount  to  much.  Coming  close  to  the 
subject,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  general  rule,  that  every  mean 
subservient  to  an  end  is  so  much  the  better  adapted  to  that 
end,  the  shorter  and  completer  the  way  is  in  which  it  leads 
to  it  {compendiosius  et  copiosiua).  As  now  the  sowing  of  God's 
Word  is  the  appointed  mean  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  our  neighbour,  it  is  plain  that  the  sowing  is  all 
the  more  aptly  done  the  more  shortly  and  completely  it 
fulfils  that  end.  But,  without  doubt,  this  is  the  case  with  a 
plain  and  simple  mode  of  address  (plana  locutio),  and  this 
in;>de  is  therefore  that  which  ought  to  be  made  choice  of.^^ 
In  another  place  Wiclif  expresses  his  preference  for  a  Immble 
and  homely  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  this  he  no 
doubt  meant  nothing  else  than  this  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  language.  And  he  proceeds  on  the  same  principle  when 
lift  remarks — "It  was  because  a  flowery  and  captivating 
style  of  address  cannot  fail  to  be  of  little  account  wherever 
the  right  substance  of  preaching  is  present,  that  Christ  pro- 
raises  to  His  disciples  (Matt.  x.  19)  no  more  than  that  it 
would  be  given  to  them  what  they  should  say.  The  how 
must  then  k)11ow  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  whatJ*^  That 
the  admonitions  which  occur  in  a  scnuon  should  be  suitable  to 
the  state  of  the  audience  is  a  self-evident  deduction  from 
the  same  principle.  The  utterance  given  to  the  truth  ought 
to  be  apposite  and  fitting  (apte  loqui  veritatem).  Only  one 
thing  must  never  on  any  account  be  wanting  —  genuine 
devout  feeling—  the  Jidelis  sermonis  ministratio — from  wliich 
everything  in  the  sermon  is  the  outcome.  *'  If  the  soul  is  not 
in  tune  ^vith  the  words,  how  can  the  words  have  power'?  If 
thou  hast  no  love,  thou  art  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal."^**     Still  there  is  notliing  inconsistent  with  this  in 
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the  requirement  that  tlie  preacher  should  use  sharpness  of 
speech  (acuti  sermones)  upon  proper  occasions.  Wichf  re- 
marks that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  sharpness  includes 
in  it  malice  or  ill-feeling.  Chnst  contended  sharply  with  the 
Pharisee^,  but  he  did  so  out  of  a  pious  heart  and  from  love 
to  the  Church.2s  His  last  observation  on  the  subject  is  the 
crowning  one,  that  "  in  every  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  tlie 
true  teacher  must  address  himself  to  the  heart,  so  as  to 
flash  the  light  into  the  spirit  ol  the  hearer,  and  to  bend  his 
will  into  obedience  to  the  tnith."26 

Such  are  the  positive  requirements  which  Wiclif  lays  down 
for  preaching  and  preachers.  Let  us  see  how  far  he  coniplied 
with  them  himself  as  a  preacher,  taking  into  view  his  Latin 
as  well  as  his  English  sermons.^^  What  does  he  preach? 
He  will  preach  God's  Word,  not  man's ;  not  worldly  things 
will  he  preach,  but  the  saving  truth.  This  is  what  we  feel  to 
be  his  spirit  everywhere.  That  he  always  takes  his  texts 
from  theBible,  either  from  the  Church  lessons  or  freeljr  chosen 
texts,  according  to  circumstances,  is  a  matter  of  slight  im- 
portance. But  he  is  also  fond  of  connecting  one  Bible  text 
with  another — one  lesson  for  the  day  with  another,  e.g.y  to 
combine  one  Sunday  Gospel  with  the  Gospel  for  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  or  with  the  epistle  for  the  same ;  and  while 
doing  so,  he  dwells  with  admiration  upon  the  excellencies  ot 
the  Word  of  God,  as  when  he  observes  in  one  place,  that 
Scripture  truths  stand  in  such  an  intimate  connection  with 
each  other,  that  every  one  of  them  lends  support  to  every 
other,  and  all  of  them  unite  in  the  revelation  of  God.^^ 

Further,  in  all  cases  where  he  pronounces  a  judgment 
upon  any  doctrine  which  is  before  him,  or  upon  any  eccle- 
siastical custom  and  institution,  it  is  always  the  Bible  which 
he  employs  as  the  standard.  He  goes  back  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Redeemer ;  he  points  to  the  Apostles  and  their  pro- 
cedure ;  the  authority  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  everywhere 
appealed  to.  To  bring  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
{068  Scripturae)  as  of  supreme  authority,  is  his  highest 
aim.  And  how  much  his  sermons  are  saturated  with  Bible 
thoughts  and  interwoven  in  their  whole  tissue  of  thinking 
and  presentation  with  Bible  reminiscences,  the  sermon 
marked  No.  HL  in  the  Appendix,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof, 
which  is  given  as  a  sample.  And  with  reference  to  Wiclif  s 
advice  mentioned  above,  that  the  Biblical  history  especially 
should  be  preached  to  the  people,  it  should  not  pass  with- 
out mention  that  he  very  frequently  narrates,  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style,  the  history  contained  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
day,  interweaving    the    story    w-ith    explanatory    remarks. 
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After  doing  so,  it  is  true,  he  not  unfrequently  passes  on  to 
set  forth  the  "mystical  sense"  of  the  passage.  On  one 
occasion  he  justifies  this  with  the  words,  **  To  get  at  a  mean- 
ing of  this  history,  which  will  be  good  for  the  edification  of 
the  people,  its  mystical  sense  has  to  be  considered."  ^^  I  find, 
however,  that  WicUfs  "  mystical  interpretation,"  as  he  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  Latin  sermons,  sometimes  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  bringing  out  of  religious  truths,  and  a 
moral  application  to  his  hearers,  and  to  the  present  time,  of 
the  features  of  the  history  which  he  takes  for  his  text. 

There  are  many  things,  indeed,  largely  handled  in  these 
sermons,  which  are  far  from  being  Biblical  subjects,  such,  e-g., 
as  the  Standing  and  the  Rights  of  the  Papacy,  the  Landed 
Endowments  of  the  Church,  Monachism,  and  particularly  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  etc.  In  this  way  much  matter  is  brought 
into  discussion,  and  polemically  handled,  which  is  ecclesias- 
tical and  even  ecclesiastico-political ;  and  this  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  out  of  keeping  w^ith  his  own  principle,  that  the 
matter  of  preaching  should  be  God's  Word.  But  when  I 
look  into  the  scope  and  object  of  these  polemical  and  ecclesi- 
astico-political discussions,  I  come  to  this  result,  that  it  is 
always  the  Bible  which  the  preacher  applies  to  these  ques- 
tions as  his  rule  of  judgment,  and  that  he  has  never  any 
other  aim  in  view  but  to  establish  Apostolic  doctrines,  and 
to  realise  again,  in  the  present,  the  conditions  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  It  would  be  a"n  injustice,  therefore,  to  look 
upon  all  these  parts  of  his  sermons  as  digressions,  by  which 
Wiclif  became  untrue  to  his  own  principle,  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  proper  subject  of  all  preaching.  There  is  only  one 
thing  aoout  his  sennons  which  must  at  once  be  conceded, 
and  that  is  that  the  innermost  kernel  of  the  Gospel  (accord- 
ing to  the  conviction  of  evangelical  Christendom  in  our  own 
time)  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  them.  i.e„  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, especially  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner  through 
faith.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  go  into  this  fact, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  return  in  our  analysis  of  Wiclif  s 
doctrine. 

When  we  examine  the  sermons  of  Wiclif  in  reference 
to  their  form,  their  manner  of  presentation,  style,  and  tone, 
we  meet  also  here  with  appearances  which  cannot  but 
seem  strange  to  us  when  put  alongsiafe-©f  his  own  principles 
respecting  the  form  of  preaching.  |For  we  find  scholastic  f 
formulsB,  abstract  ideas,  formal  definitions,  learned  investiga-  t  /' 
tions,  syllogistic  and  dialectical  argumentation,  all  in  a 
measure  which  we  should  not  have  expected  from  him  in 
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view  of  the  homiletic  maxims  which  he  has  himself  expressed. 
But  there  are  twt)  things  here  which  we  must  not  leave 
v/Out  of  sight :  first,  the  circumstance  that  the  Latin  sermons^ 
as  remarked  above,  were  probably  preached  in  Oxford  before 
the  University,  or  at  all  events,  before  audiences  made  up  of 
men  of  learning.  In  such  circumstances  the  preacher  had 
no  need  to  let  himself  down  to  so  plain  a  style  as  would 
have  been  necess£^ry  in  addressing  a  rural  congregation.  On 
the  contrary,  Wiclif  did  right  to  keep  in  view  the  require- 
ments of  a  University  church,  and  the  style  of  preaching 
to  which  such  hearers  were  accustomed.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  find  so  much  in  the  form  of  these  sermons,  which,  to 
our  feeling,  appears  more  suitable  to  the  lecture-room  than  the 
Church — ^to  the  chair  of  the  professor  than  to  the  pulpit.  And 
secondly,  in  order  to  fonn  a  just  judgment,  we  ought  not  to 
under-estimate  the  force  of  custom  and  influence  which  the 
forms  of  thought  and  style  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  period,  exercise,  sometimes  unconsciously,  even  upon 
the  most  distinguished  genius. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  remark  that  even  in 
hese  sermons  there  is  no  lack  of  that  plana  hcuiio  which 
Wiclif  recommended  to  preachers.  The  style  is  very  often 
simple  and  clear,  the  *  mode  of  expression  not  without 
vividness,  sometimes  picturesque  and  apposite  to  popular 
taste,  and  here  and  there  too,  especially  in  polemical  pas- 
sages, not  without  a  touch  even  of  banter  and  raillery.  The 
tone  is  by  no  means  imiformly  didactic ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
rises  every  now  and  then  into  considerable  animation — ^into 
moral  pathos,  as,  e,g.^  where  he  is  speaking  of  prayer,  and  is 
commending  general  prayer  in  comparison  with  intercession 
for  particular  prayers.  The  preacher,  after  referring  to  an 
argument  which  was  used  on  the  other  side,  exclaims,  "  O ! 
if  the  Apostle  had  heard  this  piece  of  subtle  hair-splitting, 
how  much  would  he  have  despised  it."  ^2 
nA  v/  In  the  English  sermons,  we  find  still  more  frequently  a 
^  plain  and  popular,  even  a  drastic  style  of  speaking,  and  a 
moving  heart-felt  tone,  especially  when  the  preacher  antici- 
pates the  judgment-seat  and  the  last  reckoning.  In  the 
sermon  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Advent,  we  meet  with 
this  passage,  e,g.y  "Faith  in  earnest  in  this  third  coming 
of  Christ  ought  to  draw  men  away  from  sin  and  attract  them 
to  virtue.  For  if  they  had  to  appear  to-morrow  morning 
before  an  earthly  judge,  and  might  either  win  or  lose  great 
revenues  as  the  result,  they  would  surely  prepare  themselves 
with  all  diligence  for  the  trial.  How  much  more  so  if  they 
were  to  win  or  to  lose  their  life  itself!     Lord,  as  we  are 
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certain  of  this,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come,  and  we 
know  not  how  soon,  and  as  judgment  will  then  pass  upon 
us,  to  adjudge  us  either  to  life  in  heaven  or  to  everlastmg 
death  in  hell,  how  diligent  do  we  behove  to  be  to  make 
ready  for  the  event  I  Verily,  it  is  our  lack  of  faith  which  is 
to  blame  for  our  indolence  ;  let  us  therefore  make  fast  in  our 
convictions  the  articles  of  the  truth ;  these  become  loose  in 
us  like  nails  in  a  beam  of  timber,  and  so  we  need  to  drive 
them  home  with  the  hammer  and  make  them  fast,"  etc.,  etc.*^ 
Lastly,  as  concerns  the  tone  of  these  sermons,  and  the 
moral  spirit  which  dictates  their  whole  contents,  it  will  not 
be  easy  for  any  one  who  allows  them  to  work  upon  him 
without  prejudice,  not  to  receive  the  impression  that  there  , 
is  here  a  veritable  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God — a  pure  love  to 
the  Redeemer,  and  a  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  ot  ' 
souls.  There  reigns  throughout  them  a  truly  godly  mind, 
whose  habit  is  to  view  all  that  is  earthly  in  its  relations  to  a 
higher  world,  and  to  deal  with  it  all  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  of  such  a  preacher,  so  full 
of  earnest  godliness  and  Christian  conscientiousness,  but  that 
he  must  have-  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  men  who  did 
not  deliberately  stand  aloof  from  the  sphere  of  his  influence 
and  power. 

Section  U. —  WicHfs  Itinerant  Preachers. 

If  Wiclif's  work  as  a  preaclier  in  the  University  was  im- 
portant, it  may  be  expected  beforehand  that  he  also  did  a 
true  and  blessed  work  among  his  flock  at  Lutterworth,  as  a 

Earish  priest.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  we  shall  see 
elow,  he  was  shut  out  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
was  thus  able  to  devote  to  the  pastoral  office  the  whole  time 
and  strength  which  yet  remained  to  him. 

First,  let  us  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  a  picture  whoso 
original  has  been  conjectured,  not  without  good  grounds,  to 
have  been  no  other  than  Wiclif  himself.  Geofii-ey  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  poetry,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Wiclif;  but  though  he 
satirises  the  sins  and  infirmities  of  his  time  without 
sparing  even  those  of  the  clergy,  he  was  certainly  not  a  man 
whose  spirit  was  congenial  with  Wiclirs.  He  was  entirely 
a  man  of  the  world,  oi  sesthetic  culture,  enlightened,  and  an 
enemy  to  all  superstition,  but  also  to  all  religious  earnestness 
a  stranger.  He  knows,  however,  how  to  value  what  is  good 
and  worthy  of  honour  wherever  he  finds  it.  And  so,  in  the 
prologue  to  his   Canterhiry  Tales,  which  are  an  imitation  of 
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Boccacio's  Decameroney  he  has  interwoven  the  following 
beautiful  description  of  a  country  priest,  which  includes,  at 
all  events,  some  lineaments  of  Wichf : — 

"  But  rich  be  wan  of  holy  thought  and  work, 
He  was  also  a  learned  mao— a  clerk, 
That  Christ's  Gnepel  truely  would  preach, 
His  parishens  devoutly  would  he  teach. 
Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  fuU  patient ; 
And  such  he  was  yprovkl  often  sithes  (times), 
Full  loth  were  him  to  annwer  for  his  tithes. 
But  rather  would  he  Kiven,  out  of  doubt, 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  about 
Of  his  offering,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffis^ance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  fur  ne  rain  nor  thimder. 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief,  to  visit 

The  farthest  in  his  parish,  much  and  lit  (great  and  small), 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  example  to  his  sheep  he  yaf  (gave). 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught" 

There  are  several  features  of  this  portrait  which  agree 
with  the  character  of  Wiclif,  and  not  a  single  feature  can 
be  detected  in  it  which  does  not  suit  him.  The  humility, 
the  contentment,  and  the  unselfishness;  the  moral  spotless- 
ness,  the  compassionate  love,  the  conscientious  and  diligent 
faithfulness  in  his  office,  and  the  BibHcal  matter  of  his  ser- 
mons,— these  lineaments  are  all  apposite.  The  learning  of 
the  man  is  also  made  prominent.  Pre-eminently  like  him  also 
is  the  oneness  of  teaching  and  conduct  exhibited  in  the  pic- 
ture; the  doing  of  the  good  going  before  the  teaching  of  it. 
The  remark  of  Vaughan,  indeed,  has  some  ground,  that  in 
these  characteristics  of  a  country  priest,  the  grand  features 
of  Wiclif  as  a  Reformer  are  entirely  wanting.  But  this 
circumstance  by  no  means  tells  against  the  conjecture 
that  the  poet  intended  to  paint  Wiclif  as  a  pastor,  and 
nothing  else.  For  it  is  not  merely  doubtful,  out  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  that  Chaucer  had  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  Reformation-thoughts  and  strivings  of 
Wiclif,  or  ever  gave  them  any  recognition  in  a  practical 
form.  Chaucer  took  up  a  position  in  reference  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters  Avliich  may  most  readily  be  compared- 
with  the  mode  of  tliought  of  many  of  the  humanists  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — an  open  eye  and 
a  mocking  laugh  for  all  clerical  failings  and  weaknesses, 
but  no  heart  for  the  earnestness  and  the  sanctity  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  undoubtedly  he  had  a  sense  for  moral  excellence 
in  humble  life. 
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If  Wiclif,  by  his  conscientious  faithfulness  in  the  pastoral 
cure,  stood  forth  as  a  model  preacher  and  pastor,  he  worked 
in  this  way  eflFectnally  for  the  elevation  of  the  office,  even 
if  he  had  done  nothing  more.  But  he  did  not  conjfine  him- 
self to  this :  both  by  word  and  deed  he  laboured  to  promote 
everywhere  the  right  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  most 
eflTective  instrumentality  which  he  used  for  that  end  was  the 
institution  of  a  Preaching  Itinerancy. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Wiclif  sent  out  itinerant 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Lewis,  it  is  true,  only  touches  the 
subject  incidentally,  m  so  far  as  he  mentions  one  or  another 
English  tract  in  which  Wiclif  speaks  of  **  poor  priests,"  and 
in  tneir  defence.  Vaughan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  fiiily 
into  the  subject,  and  has  given  a  clear  and  distinct  picture, 
of  those  diligent  and  devoted  men.^  Shirley  also  has  deter- 
mined several  interesting  points  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
whole  institution.^^  The  subject  is  now  well  understood  to 
a  certain  extent.  There  are  still,  however,  certain  questions 
of  importance  relating  to  it,  which  have  never  yet  received 
an  answer,  or  rather  it  has  hardly  yet  occurred  to  any  one 
to  propose  them.  The  questions  are  these :  At  what  date  did 
Wiclif  begin  to  send  out  itinerant  preachers  t  And  how 
was  he  led  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  step  at  all?  It 
happens  in  this  case,  as  so  often  in  history — an  important 
phenomenon  steps,  mature  and  in  full  form,  into  the  light. 
While  it  was  preparing  itself  in  the  silence  it  was  never 
thought  of;  all  at  once  it  stands  revealed  before  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  May  1382,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
William  Courtenay,  in  a  mandate  addressed  to  the  Bishop  oi 
London,  spoke  of  "certain  unauthorised  itinerant  preachera 
who,  as  he  had  unhappily  been  compelled  to  learn,  set  forth 
erroneous,  yea,  heretical  assertions  in  public  sermons,  not 
only  in  churches,  but  also  in  public  squares  and  other  pro- 
fane places,"  and  "  they  do  this,"  as  he  adds  with  special 
emphasis,  under  the  guise  of  great  holiness,  but  without 
having  obtained  any  episcopal  or  papal  authorisation*"*® 
That  the  Primate  means  by  these  men  real  Wiclifite 
itinerants,  appears  with  certainty  from  the  twenty-four 
articles  of  doctrine  annexed  to  the  mandate,  all  of  which, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  belong  to  Wiclif.  To  this  same 
date  must  also  belong  several  English  tracts  in  which 
Wiclif  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
itinerants. 

It  is  clear  that  in  May  1382,  the  preaching  itinerancy  was 
already  in  full  swing.  But  we  should  like  to  know  its  first 
beginnings,  for  it  is  only  there  we  can  get  an  insight  into 
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the  motives  and  causes  wliicli  conspired  to  give  it  birth. 
On  that  subject  Wiclif  himself  conld  best  have  given  us 
information ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  speak  much  of  a 
matter  before  he  took  action  in  it.  At  the  utmost  he  justi- 
lied  and  defended  afterwards  what  had  been  done. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  first  at  Lutterworth,  in 
his  quiet  rural  charge,  that  Wiclif  began  to  send  forth  itiner- 
ant preachers.  In  this  case  the  presumption  would  have 
readily  offered  itself,  that  he  had  sought  and  found  in  this 
new  institute  a  substitute  for  the  wider  and  more  stirring 
sphere  of  work  from  which  he  liad  been  cut  off.  To  me, 
however,  it  appeara,  on  more  than  one  ground,  that  Oxford 
was  the  cradle  of  the  new  institution.  First  of  all,  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  the  sending  forth  of 
itinerants  could  only  hava  developed  itself  gradually,  and 
in  the  course  of  several  years.  But  as  in  May  lM2y  the 
niblic  attention  was  already  drawn  to  it,  and  the  itinerancy 
had  manifestly  been  already  for  some  time  in  full  opera- 
tion,s7  this  takes  us  several  years  farther  back,  to  a  date 
when  Wiclif  resided  in  the  University  for  a  good  part,  at 
least,  of  every  year.  Besides,  the  work  did  not  consist 
merely  in  the  sending  out  of  the  preachers;  they  must  bo 
prepared  beforehand  for  their  calling.  This  was  the  capital 
point,  and  this  again  could  not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  This 
consideration  carries  our  eye  naturally  to  the  University, 
especially  as  in  the  small  town  of  Lutterworth  we  can 
hardly  imagine  such  a  circle  of  educated  theologians  being 
collected  round  the  parish  priest,  even  though  the  priest 
was  a  Wiclif.  It  is  far  easier  to  suppose  that  Wiclif,  while 
still  in  Oxford,  entered  into  close  relations  to  a  number  of 
young  men  who  were  in  part  graduates  in  Arts  and  in  part 
youths  under  age  who  were  still  in  their  undergraduate 
course.  It  is  independently  probable  that  a  personality  of 
such  high  .  distinction,  as  well  in  the  field  of  learning  as 
in  practical  church  work,  should  have  drawn  around  himself 
not  a  few  susceptible  young  men,  who  desired  to  carry  on 
their  culture  still  further  under  his  guidance. 

What  we  could  not  fail  to  conjecture  betorehand  is  found 
to  be  confirmed  by  positive  proof.  An  enthusiastic  follower 
of  Wiclif — WilUam  Thorpe — in  his  examination  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Arundel,  gave  the 
following  information  concerning  the  course  of  his  own 
studies,  and  his  relation  to  Wiclif:  '*I  begged  my  parents 
for  permission  to  go  to  such  men  as  were  reputed  to  be 
wise  and  \nrtiious  priests,  in  order  to  receive  their  counsel, 
and  to   be  instructed  by  them  in  the  office  and  calling  of 
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the  priesthood.  As  my  father  and  mother  gave  their 
willing  and  hearty  consent  to  this,  I  betook  myself  to 
those  priests  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  they  bore  the 
best  names,  and  led  the  holiest  lives — the  most  learned 
too,  and  the  wisest  in  point  of  heavenly  wisdom.  And 
I  remained  long  enough  in  intercourse  with  them  to  be 
convinced,  by  their  constant  occupation  in  what  was 
virtuous  and  good,  that  their  works,  so  i*ich  in  charity 
and  worthy  of  all  honour,  even  exceeded  the  Fame  which 
I  had  earlier  heard  ot  them.  It  was  then  my  en- 
deavour, after  tlie  example  of  their  doctrine,  but  prin- 
cipally of  their  godly. and  blameless  works,  to  come  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  law,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  with  the  will  and  desire  to  frame  my  life  accordingly." 
In  the^  further  course  of  his  examination  the  ArchlDishop 
inquired,  Who  then  were  those  holy  and  wise  men  whose 
instruction  he  had  engaged?  Whereupon  Thorpe  replied, 
"Ifagister  John  Wiclif  was  held  by  right  many  for  the 
greatest  scholar  of  that  day ;  he  was  spoken  of,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  man  of  strict  religious  principles,  and  blameless  in 
his  walk."  But,  l)esides  W^iclif  himself,  Thorpe  names  several 
of  his  admirers,  such  as  John  Aston,  Nicolas  Hereford,  John 
Pui-vey,  and  others,  and  then  continues  thus, — *'  With  all 
these  men  I  was  right-well  acquainted,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  much  intercourse  with  them,  and  received  in- 
structions from  them ;  but  from  Wiclif  himself  most  of  all, 
as  the  most  virtuous  and  most  godly  wise  man  whom  I 
ever  heard  of,  or  whom  I  ever  in  my  hfe  became  acquainted 
with."«« 

The  whole  account  sounds  as  though  Thorpe  had  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  all  these  men  at  the  same  time.  If  this 
is  so,  then  we  cannot  think  of  Lutterworth,  but  only  of 
Oxford,  as  the  place  where  Thorpe  had  cultivated  intercourse 
with  those  worthy  men,  and  especially  with  Wiclif  himself. 
This  confession,  therefore,  leads  us  directly  to  the  assumption 
that  Wiclif  had  already  begun  in  Oxford  to  train  younger 
men  to  the  priestly  office,  and  in  j)articular  to  the  office  of 
preaching.  We  shall  scarcely  err,  if  we  assume  that  W^iclif, 
as  long  as  he  worked  in  Oxford  as  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  frequently,  if  not  regularly, 
before  the  University,  formed  there  a  training  school  ot 
preachers, — a  sort  of  Priest  Seminary,  which,  however,  was 
of  an  entirely  private  and  voluntary  character.  I  have 
not  a  moment's  doubt,  that  while  he  was  still  in  Oxford, 
Wiclif  sent  out  as  voluntary  itinerant  preachers,  young 
men  belonghig  to  ^his  circle,  which  had  attached  itself  so 
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closely  to  his  person,  and  had  embraced  his  theological 
views  and  convictions  as  well  as  his  practical  Church 
principles.  Perhaps  the  entrance  which  the  first  preachers 
of  his  school  found  among  the  people,  and  the  warm 
acceptance  which  their  sermons  obtained  in  the  coimtry 
districts,  gave  fresh  courage  to  himself  and  his  scholars, 
60  that  the  first  itinerants  were  followed  by  ever  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  whole  undertaking  gradually  took  root 
and  extended  itself  Wiclif,  of  course,  when,  at  a  later 
period,  he  withdrew  entirely  to  Lutterworth,  did  not  give 
up  this  agency,  but  carried  it  on  with  all  the  more  zeal, 
the  more  painfiilly  he  felt  that,  by  his  dismissal  firom  the 
University,  a  field  of  richly  blessed  work  had  been  closed 
to  his  ministry. 

But  how  was  this  agency  meant  ?  and  how  did  the  affair 
develop  itself  in  actual  life  ?  Was  it  meant  that  a  system- 
atic rivalry  and  opposition  should  be  made  by  the  itinerants 
against  the  parochial  clergy?  The  opponents  of  the  move- 
ment naturally  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  there  are  not  wanting  Roman  Catholic  historians 
who  have  admitted  to  their  minds  this  idea.**  But  how 
can  this  view  of  the  subject  be  even  thinkable,  when  the 
ihinerants,  on  this  supposition,  would  have  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  upon  the  venerated  master  himself, 
who  was  never  himself  one  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  but 
preferred  to  work  precisely  in  the  character  of  a  parish 
priest  among  his  own  flock.  Moreover,  the  hierarchv  would 
certainly  not  have  omitted  to  accuse  the  itinerants  of  hostility 
to  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  calumniation  of  their  char- 
acters ;  but  of  this  I  find  not  a  single  trace.  All  they  are 
accused  of  is  that  they  promulgate  erroneous  doctrine,  and 
that  they  i)re'cxch  at  their  own  hand  without  episcopal  sanc- 
tion. This,  indeed,  is  only  an  argumentum  ex  silentio.  But  I 
am  able  to  appeal,  in  support  of  the  opposite  view,  to  express 
testimonies  as  well,  and  these  from  Wiclif's  own  mouth.  In 
his  little  book.  Of  the  Pastoral  Office^  he  does  battle,  indeed, 
with  much  degeneracy  among  the  parochial  clergy,  with  their 
worldliness,  with  their  neglect  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
with  the  evil  custom  of  non-residence  in  their  parishes.  ^^ 
Already,  too,  he  appears  as  the  advocate  of  "the  simple 
priests,"  t.«.,  the  evangelical  itinerants ;  but  he  stands  up 
at  •  the  same  time  for  the  parish  priests,  if  they  only 
do  their  duty  in  some  sort.  He  defends  their  rights  against 
the' encroachments  of  the  begging  monks,  and  also  in  the 
face  of  the  incorporation  of  parish  tithes  with  foundations 
and   monasteries,   he   roundly   and   clearly   lays   down  the 
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principle,  that  all  parishes  should  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
ministrations  which  their  pastors  iu  humility  render  to 
them,*^  Also  in  his  Latin  sermons,  Wiclif  blames,  it  is 
true,  those  parish  priests  who  are  **  dumb  dogs,  and 
cannot  bark"  (Is.  Ivi.  10),  or  who  preach  onlv  for  selfish 
ends  and  ambition ;  ^^  but  still  he  expects  also  great  things 
from  true  and  prudent  pastors,**  and  lays  upon  the  heart 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  Redeemer's  admonition, 
"  Watch."  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  watch  over  their  flocka 
And  at  the  end  of  the  tract  to  be  mentioned  below — 
Why  Poor  Priests  have  no  Tithes — Wiclif  gives  the  ex- 
press assurance,  that  these  priests,  notwithstanding  this 
diflFerence  in  their  position,  pronounce  no  condemnation 
upon  those  pastors  who  do  their  duty  and  teach  truly 
and  steadfastly  the  law  of  God  in  opposition  to  the  prophets 
and  the  decrees  of  the  wicked  fiend.^  According  to  all 
this,  there  is  certainly  no  ground  to  assume  that  the 
Wiclifite  itinerants  allowed  themselves  to  run  down  the 
parochial  clergy  as  such  without  distinction ;  although 
it  cannot  of  course  admit  of  a  doubt  that  with  regard  to 
unconscientious  and  worldly-minded  pastors  and  preachers, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  themselves  in  no  very 
measured  language. 

The  sending  forth  of  these  itinerant  ])reacher8  was  a 
measure  which,  so  far  as  I  see,  passed  through  several 
stages  of  development.  In  its  first  stage,  the  preachers 
were  exclusively  men  who  had  already  received  orders. 
This  appears  from  the  title  which  Wiclif  is  wont  to  applv 
to  them.  In  his  work  on  The  Pastoral  Office^  he  calls 
them  sometimes  "presbyters,"  sometimes  "priests,"  and 
yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  clearly  by  the  con- 
nection, or  by  the  use  of  epithets  like  faithful  or  simple 
priests,  or  presbyters,  what  description  of  clergy  he 
means.  However  much  his  opponents  may  have  looked 
down  upon  such  men,  as  "  uneducated"  and  "  stupid" — ^a 
reproach  which  Wiclif  bravely  takes  to  be  levelled  against 
himself  as  well  as  others^* — they  must  still  have  been 
men  who  had  received  ordination,  otherwise  Wiclif  would 
certainly  never  have  applied  to  them  the  names  of  priests. 
And  yet  this  name  occurs  both  in  his  Latin  writings  and 
in  his  English  sermons  and  tracts.*^  With  this  also  agrees 
the  justification  of  the  free  preaching  of  every  priest, 
which  William  Thorpe  put  forth  in  his  examination  before 
Archbishop  Arundel  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and 
which,  without  doubt,  originally  proceeded  from  the 
teaching     of     Wiclif   himself.     Thorpe     expresses    himself 
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ill  the  following  terms: — "By  the  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  also  of  several  saints  and  doctors,  I  have  been 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  office  and  duty  of 
every  priest,  faithfully,  freely,  and  truly  to  preach  God's 
Word.**  Without  doubt,  every  priest,  in  determining  to  take 
orders,  behoved  to  do  so  chiefly  with  the  object  of  preaching 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  people  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
We  are  accordingly  bound  by  Christ's  command  and  holy 
example,  and  also  by  the  testimony  of  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets,  under  heavy  pains,  to  exercise  ourselves  in 
such  wise,  as  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  powers.  We  believe  that  this 
is  the  chief  duty  of  every  priest :  to  make  God's  will  known 
to  his  people  by  faithful  labour,  and  to  publish  it  to  them 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  where,  when, 
and  to  whomsoever  we  may  ;  this,  by  the  high  warranty  of 
God's  Word,  is  our  true  duty." 

Thorpe,  who  was  an  itinerant  of  Wiclif  s  school,  speaks 
in  this  passage  as  a  priest  himself,  and  in  the  name  of 
others  like-minded  with  himself,  who  were  also  in  priest's 
orders. 

But  even  in  this  first  stage,  where  only  priests  went  out  as 
itinerants — two  sub-stages  must,  I  think,  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  At  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
it  was  scarcely  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  no  one  was 
to  accept  a  pastoral  charge.  At  a  later  stage,  men  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  the  principle  was  adopted,  that 
even  if  such  a  charge  might  be  obtained,  it  was  better 
not  to  accept  it.  This  is  the  position  taken  in  the  tract, 
Why  Poor  Priests  have  no  Benefice,^  and  the  principle 
just  named  is  justified  on  three  grounds.  1.  Generally 
speaking,  no  benefice  is  to  be  obtained  without  simony, 
whether  the  right  of  collation  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
late or  a  temporal  lord.  2.  That  the  beneficed  priest,  by 
reason  of  his  dependence  upon  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
will  be  compelled  to  give  up  to  them,  contrary  to  right, 
all  that  portion  of  his  revenues  which  exceeas  his  own 
necessities,  and  which  by  God's  law  and  public  right, 
ought  to  be  expended  upon  the  poor.  3.  A  priest  with- 
out benefice,  not  being  bound  to  a  particular  parish,  and 
being  free  of  the  jurisdiction  of  smful  men,  is  left  at 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  he  can  be  of  use, 
and  can  also  without  hindrance  flee  from  one  city  to 
another,  according  to  Christ's  instruction,  in  case  he  should 
bo  persecuted  by  the  "  clergy  of  Antichrist." 

But  in   the   second   stage   of  the   matter,  a   step   full  of 
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importance  was  taken  in  advance.      The  adoption  of  lay 

E reaching  was  resolved  upon,  as  it  had  been  practised 
efore  among  the  Waldensians,  with  whom  lay  preaching 
had  been  a  powerfiil  factor  of  their  whole  movement ; 
and  yet,  (so  far  at  least  as  I  know  the  writings  of  Wiclif), 
he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  this  precedent,  and  acted  quite 
independently  of  it. 

That  lay  preachers  appeared  among  the  Lollards  after 
Wiclifs  death  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  even 
in  his  lifetime,  and  with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  lay- 
men were  employed  as  itinerant  preachers,  I  believe  I  am 
able  to  prove.  It  is  certainly  no  accidental  circumstance 
that  Wiclif  in  sermons  of  his  latest  years,  when  he  refers 
to  his  beloved  itinerants,  no  longer  speaks  of  them  as  poor 
priests,  or  simple  or  believing  priests,  but  on  all  occasions 
applies  to  them  the  names  of  evangelical  men,  or  "apostolic 
men."^®  It  looks  as  if,  in  such  places,  he  intentionally  avoided 
the  name  of  priests,  because  this  was  now  no  longer  applic- 
able to  all  the  itinerants.  But  still  more  clearly  does  this 
appear  from  a  passage  in  the  **  Dialogus,"  or  "  Speculum 
Ecclesiae  Militantis'^  In  this  piece,  which  was  written, 
certainly  not  earlier  than  1381,  and  probably  not  before 
1383,  when  comparing  the  boneficed  clergy  with  the  itiner- 
ants, he  makes  use  of  these  words:  "And  as  respectS'the 
fruits  of  preaching,  it  appears  certain  that  a  single  unlearned 
preacher  effects  more,  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ  than  many  who  have  graduated 
in  schools  or  colleges,  because  the  former  scatters  the  seed 
of  the  law  of  Christ  more  humbly  and  more  abundantly 
both  in   deed  and  in  word."*^      But   the  most  convincing 

Eassage  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  that  which  occui*s  in  one  of 
is  later  sermons,  where  Wiclif  shows  with  gi-eat  emphasis 
that  for  a  ministry  in  the  Church  the  Divine  call  and  com 
mission  are  perfectly  sufficient ;  there  is  an  installation  by 
God  Himself,  although  the  bishop  has  given  in  such  a  case 
no  imposition  of  hands,  in  a(;cordance  with  his  traditions.^2 
If  the  fact  was  so,  as  we  have  now,  we  believe,  shown  to 
be  probable,  that  the  "Itinerancy"  began  at  a  time  when 
Wiclif  still  belonged  to  the  University,  we  are  justified  in 
further  assuming  that  Oxford  was  the  starting-point,  and 
that  the  country  immediately  surrounding  this  city  was 
the  first  theatre  of  the  new  movement.  It  then  spread 
itself  from  thence  more  widely  in  the  land.  From  several 
facts,  attested  by  written  documents,  it  appears  that  the 
town  of  Leicester  was  a  second  centre  of  the  WicHfite 
itinerancy — a  fact  which  was,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the 
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circumstance  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  hfe  Wiclif  had 
his  settled  residence  in  Lutterworth,  which  lay  in  the  county 
of  Leicester.  One  of  the  first  who  appeared  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  was  John  of  Aston.  He  was  followed,  also  in 
Wiclif 's  life-time,  by  William  Thorpe,  aheady  mentioned,  and 
others.  These  men  went  forth  in  long  garments  of  coarse 
red  woollen  cloth,  bare-foot,  and  staff  in  hand,  in  order  to 
represent  themselves  as  pilgrims,  and  their  wayfaring  as  a 
kind  of  pilgrimage;  their  coarse  woollen  dress  being  a  sym- 
bol of  their  poverty  and  toil  ("  poor  priests  ").  Thus  they 
wandered  from  village  to  village,  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  county  to  county,  without  stop  or  rest,  preaching, 
teaching,  warning,  wherever  they  could  find  willing  hearere, 
sometimes  in  church  or  chapel,  wherever  any  such  stood 
open  for  prayer  and  quiet  devotion ;  sometimes  in  the 
cnurch-yard  when  they  foxmd  the  church  itself  closed ;  and 
sometimes  in  the  public  street  or  market  place.*^ 

Their  sermons  were,  before  everything  else,  full  of  Bible 
truth.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  for  these  men 
had  all  gone  forth  from  \\'iclif'8  school,  had  imbibed  his 
principles,  and  had  all  formed  themselves  as  preachers 
upon  his  model.  They  had  learned  to  regard  as  their  chief 
duty  "the  faithful  scattering  of  the  seed  of  God's  Word;" 
and  their  sole  aim  was  to  minister  sound  nourishment 
to  the  people.**  "God's  Word,"  "God's  Law,"  therefore, 
was  not  only  their  text,  but  their  theme ;  and  it  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  picture  which  we  could  not  fail  beforehand 
to  draw  for  ouraelves,  when  the  Leicester  chronicler,  who 
tells  us  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  a  hearer  of  their 
preaching,  testifies  that  the  preachers  were  continually 
enforcing  that  "no  man  could  become  righteous  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God  who  did  not  hold  to  God's  law,  for  that," 
says  he,  "was  their  favourite  expression — *Gpddislawe,'^  to 
which  they  were  ever  appealing  in  all  tfieir  addresses." 
Wiclif  himself,  in  his  English  tract.  Of  Good  Prechyng 
Preatia,  sets  forth,  that  their  first  aim  was  directed  to  this, 
that  God's  law  should  at  all  times  be  known,  taught, 
applied,  and  highly  regarded.*^ 

But  that  these  sermons  or  exhortations  *^  were  less  of  a 
dogmatic  than  an  ethical  character,  we  may  gather  not  only 
from  the  name  which,  after  Wiclif's  example,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  the  Word  of  God, — viz.,  God's  law, 
— but  also  from  the  confirmatory  statements  of  Wiclif  and 
their  opponents.  In  the  tract  just  mentioned,  Wiclif  states 
that  the  second  aim  of  the  "  good  preaching  priests  "  was  that 
all    gross  open   sins  prevailing  among  diflerent   ranks,  and 
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also  the  hypocrisy  and  erroneous  teaching  of  Antichrist 
and  his  followers,  i.e.,  the  Pope  and  the  Popish  clergy, 
should  be  done  away ;  while,  in  the  third  place,  they  strove 
to  promote  true  love  in  all  Christendom,  and  ewpecially  in 
England,  and  so  to  help  men  to  reach  securely  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven.^ 

The  form  and  language  of  these  addresses  behoved, 
according  to  Wiclif  s  principles,  to  be  plain  and  simple.^® 
But  these  men,  according  to  all  the  notices  which  we  pos- 
sess of  them,  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  language 
of  a  very  emphatic  and  trenchant  description :  and  this,  as 
well  when  they  laboured  directly  for  the  awakening  and 
moral  regeneration  of  the  people,  setting  eternity  before 
their  eyes,  and  exhorting  them  to  live  in  Christian  brother- 
hood and  peace  and  beneficence,  as  when  they  depicted 
the  prevailing  sins  of  the  time,  held  up  before  all  ranks 
their  vices  and  lusts,  and  especially  exposed  to  reprobation 
the  vices  of  the  clergy — then:  hypocrisy,  sensuality,  avarice 
and  ambition.  From  the  description  given  of  these  popular 
discourses  by  the  ear-witness  of  Leicester,  entirely  adverse 
as  he  was  to  the  movement,  one  receives  a  vivid  impression 
b:>th  of  the  winning  attractiveness  and  unction,  and  of  the 
arresting  and  subduing  power  by  which  they  must  have 
been  characterised.^  When  we  remember  the  moral  ear- 
nestness, and  the  crushing  power  which  we  have  felt  in 
Wiclif  himself  as  a  preacher,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his 
scholars  also,  men  in  earnest  with  "  God's  Law,"  should 
have  rebuked  the  prevailing  sins  6f  the  time  without 
reserve  and  with  all  sharpness.  Of  course  this  severity 
of  speech,  especially  when  they  directed  it  against  the 
hierarchy,  oflFended  the  latter  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
slanders  were  spread  about  the  preachers,  that  the  only 
thing  they  were  able  to  do  was  to  abuse  the  prelates 
behind  their  backs ;  they  were  -imdermining  the  whole 
frame  of  the  Church;  they  were  serpents  casting  forth 
deadly  poison.^^ 

Against  these  calumnies  Wiclif  defended  his  followers  in 
a  tract  entitled  The  Deceits  of  Satan  and  his  PHeats.  •*  Al- 
mighty God  who  is  full  of  love,  gave  commandment  to  his 
prophets  to  cry  aloud,  to  spare  not,  and  to  show  to  the 
people  their  ffreat  sins  (Isaiah  Iviii.  1).  The  sin  of  the 
common  people  is  great,  the  sin  of  the  lords,  the  mighty 
and  the  wise,  is  greater,  but  greatest  of  all  is  the  sin  of  the 
prelates,  and  most  blinding  to  the  people.  And  therefore 
are  true  men  by  God's  commandment  bound  to  cry  out 
the   loudest    against   the    sin    of   the    prelates,   because    it 
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is  in    itself   the   gi-eatest,   and  to   the   people   of  greatest 
mischief."  ^* 

Wiclif,  as  we  before  had  occasion  to  see,  sent  forth  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tracts  which  related  exchisively,  or 
at  least  chiefly,  to  the  itinerant  preachers  of  his  school. 
There  are  still  extant  both  English  and  Latin  writings  of 
this  kind.  Those  in  English  are  all  defences  of  the 
preachers,  some  of  them  taking  the  form  of  controversy 
against  their  opponents.  To  this  class  belong,  e,g,,  the 
following  tracts: — Of  Good  Preaching  Priests,^  Why  Poor 
Priests  have  no  Benejices,^  Of  Feigned  Contemplative  Life^  Of 
Obedience  to  Prelates,^  MiiTor  of  Antichrist.^^  These  writings, 
it  is  true,  are  all  placed  by  Arnold  among  the  works  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  Among  the  Latin  writings  is,  e.g., 
the  small  tract,  Of  Academic  Degrees,  including  a  defence 
of  the  itinerants;  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  men  who  are  not 
graduates  is  justified  by  the  Scriptures,  and  allowed  by 
the  Church.«« 

While  the  tracts  hitherto  named  treat  chiefly  of  the 
itinerants,  but  were  in  the  first  instance  intended  less  for 
them  than  for  the  people,  and  in  part  for  the  learned  class 
(such  as  the  tract  last  mentioned),  there  is  also  a  small 
book  which  I  find  among  Wiclif  s  writings,  which  was  com- 
posed primarily  and  directly  for  those  simple  preachers  them- 
selves. I  refer  to  the  tract  of  The  SLv  Yokes,  For  as  to  the 
so-called  Letter  to  the  Simple  Priests,  it  is  neither,  as  I  have 
been  convinced  for  some  years,  a  real  letter  in  form 
(although  it  occurs  under  this  title  in  two  catalogues  of 
Wiclifs  writings  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century),  nor  does  it  relate  to  the  itinerants,  but  obviously 
treats  of  ordinary  parish  priests.  The  whole  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  fragment  either  taken  from  some  tractate,  or  (which 
I  think  quite  possible)  from  a  Latin  sermon.®* 

The  tract  of  The  Six  Yokes,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  designed  by  Wiclif  for  those  of  his 
friends  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  itinerancy.  Its  very 
commencement  indicates  this, — **  In  order  that  unlearned 
and  simple  preachers,  who  are  burning  with  zeal  for  souls, 
may  have  materials  for  preaching,"  etc.  And  as  this  is  the 
only  tract  of  WicHf  known  to  us  which  was  written  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  besides  fitted  to  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  substance  of  these  popular  preachings,  and  particularly 
into  their  moral  exhortations  and  reproofs,  I  think  it  advis- 
able to  publish  it  at  full  length,  in  Appendix  No.  7.  I 
must  here  remark,  however,  that  the  materials  of  this  tract 
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were  origuially  interwoven  with  several  of  his  Latin  sermons, 
and  were  only  subsequently  formed  into  an  independent 
whole.  For  1  find  in  the  Saints*  Day  Sermons^  some  of  the 
same  portions  which  now  form  several  chapters  of  the 
tract.'®  The  English  sermons,  too,  lately  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  leave  the  impression,  at  least  in 
several  places,  of  being  sketches  intended  by  the  author  for 
the  use  of  others  rather  than  his  own.  At  the  end  of  the 
very  first  of  them,  e.g,y  occurs  the  remark,  "  In  this  Gospel 
of  the  day  priests  have  occasion  to  speak-  of  the  false  pride 
of  the  rich,  and  of  the  luxurious  living  of  great  men  ot  the 
world,  and  of  the  long-enduring  pains  of  hell  and  the 
blessedness  of  heaven ;  and  may  so  extend  the  sermon  as 
circumstances  require."  Still  more  characteristic  is  the 
concluding  remark  of  the  second  sermon.  **  Here  the 
preacher  may  touch  upon  all  manner  of  sins,  especially 
those  of  false  priests  and  traitors  of  God,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  deal  faithrully  with  the  people  for  their  salvation,  and 
to  show  them  the  way  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the  deceit- 
ful wiles  of  Antichrist."'^  These  and  other  passages,  of 
which  we  could  mention  several  more,  lead  us  to  the  con- 
jecture that  these  sermons  of  Wiclif  were  composed  by  him, 
in  part  at  least,  for  the  benefit  of  the  itinerants  of  his  school, 
in  the  way  of  helps  and  guides,  and  collections  of  materials. 
At  all  events  the  fact  is  certain  that  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  literary  labours  of  WicUf  centred  in  the  Institute 
founded  by  him  for  this  preaching  itinerancy,  and  was 
designed  to  be  serviceable  to  the  preachers,  either  in  the 
way  of  defending  them  from  attack,  or  assisting  them  in 
their  work. 
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1.  Comp.  Shirley,  P€uc.  Ztzan.,  805.  Cum  AfagisUr  Nicolaut  (Hereford)  in  Quad- 
ragetima  prcedicasaet  pMUx  in  Bcdesia  B,  Virginia  in  lingua  latina  coram  toto 
dero^  etc. 

2.  EvangeUa  de  Sanciit,  No.  8,  foL  5,  ooL  2  of  the  Vienna  MS.  8928.  (D^nis 
CCCC.) 

8.  Twelfth  Sermon,  foL  28,  ooL  4  of  the  same  MS.  i— Nam  f rater  aiienigena,  de 
regno  ava  portaM  pecuniam  paucam,  ut  lAeologiam  disccU  Oxonux,  etc. 

4.  No.  24  in  the  Twenty -four  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  fol.  185  f.  of  the  same  MS. 

6.  The  two  oldest  extant  catalogues  of  WicUfs  writings,  found  in  two  Vienna 
MSS.,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  agree  in  giving  this 
collection  the  title  XL.  Sermonea  componii  dum  sUtit  in  scholia,  in  oontnuit  to 
another  collection  which  is  entituled,  Sermonea  XX,  compoaiti  in  fine  vitae  auae. 
This  confirms  the  correctness  of  an  observation  which  I  had  maide  before  this 
notice  was  known  to  me. 

6.  This  collection  of  sermons  stands  beside  a  collection  of  Sermons  for  Saints* 
Days  (Moitten  later),  and  of  twenty-four  Miscellaneous  Sermons  (also  dating  from 
Wiclif^s  last  years),  and  also  beside  a  few  short  essays,  in  the  Vienna  MS.,  8928 
(D^nis  CCCC).  The  collection  of  forty  sermons  (which,  however,  numb^  only 
thirty -eight)  begins  at  foL  193  of  the  MS.,  and  the  two  sermons  on  Luke  vi  4 
are  the  eighth  and  ninth  in  number  of  the  collection,  fol.  206-210.  The  second  of 
these  two  is  of  sufficient  importance,  in  our  view,  to  be  printed  at  full  length  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  5. 

7.  In  the  sermon  last  mentioned  (oomp.  preceding  note),  Wiclif  reminds  his 
hearers  of  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  Grod ;"  and  declares  that  men  now-a-days  in  preaching  do  not 
preach  the  Word  of  God,  but  geata,  poemata  vd  fabulaa  extra  corpua  Scripturae, 
fol.  208,  coL  1.  He  says  the  same  thing  in  the  sermon  preceding,  foL  206,  col.  8. 
In  a  later  collection  of  sermons,  61  Evangdia  da  Sanctis — in  sermon  56  he  speaks 
of  tragoediae  vd  comoediae  el  fabvlae  vd  aententiae  apocriphae,  quae  aunt  hodie 
poputo  praedicatcie.  And  in  the  work  De  Officio  Faatorali,  Leipzig  1863,  v.  II., 
a  5,  p.  87,  he  says  of  the  Mendicant  Monks,  Et  tola  aoUeitudo  eat  eorumf  non  verba 
evangdica  el  aaluti  aubditorum  utilia  aeminare,  aedfraudea,  joea,  mendacia^  per  quae 
p^unt  populum  facUiua  apoliare.  Also  in  the  Treatise,  De  Veritate  S.  Scripturae, 
Wiclif  lays  down  the  principle  :  Hieologua  dd>et  aeminare  veritatem  Scripturae^  non 
geata  vd  ckronicaa  mundialea. 

8.  Sermo  magistri  Stephani  de  Lungeduna,  Archiep.  Cantuar.  de  Sancta  Maria, 
in  the  Arundel  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum.  Wright  gives  the  whole  sermon  in 
his  Biographia  Britannica  Lit.  IL,  446  f. 

9.  An  elder  contemporary  of  Wiclif,  Thomas  Walleys,  an  English  Dominican, 
tl840,  published  a  book,  entituled  Metamorphoaia  Ovidiana  MoralUer  Erplanata, 
which  was  printed  six  times  at  least  onwards  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Comp.  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France.  Quatorzieme  siecle.  Tom. 
XXIY.,  p.  871  and  LI.  And  another  Dominican,  an  Oxford  Doctor,  John  Brom- 
yard, drew  up  a  collection  of  histories,  alphabetically  arranged  under  certain 
heads,  which  were  all  intended  for  the  use  of  preachers  (hence  the  title  of  the 
work  :  Summa  Praedieantium)  \  but  his  histories  are  in  good  part  taken  from 
the  popular  story-teliers.     Hist.  Liter,  de  la  France,  XXIV.,  872. 
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1 0.  Wiclif  —  De  Ofieio  Ptutoralit  II.,  5~  thinkfi  that  the  people  should  despiBe  audi 
monks  as  preachers,  for  an  additional  reason — viz.,  because  it  was  their  custom  to 
make  a  ooUection  immediately  after  their  sermons. 

11.  In  1719,  the  French  Dominican,  James  Echavi,  published  voL  I.,  and  in 
1722  voL  II.,  of  a  collection,  in  historical  order,  of  the  works  of  his  Order, 
Seriptorei  Ordinis  PraediceUorum,  etc.  in  which  he  speaks  strongly  enough  of  the 
Dominican  style  of  preaching  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  censures  those 
huiorioUu  ineptas  et  insttUaa,  II.  762. 

11.  In  the  sermon  referred  to  above,  fol.  20S,  col.  1,  it  is  said  of  the  modem 
preacher :  Praedicando  Scripturam  dividet  ipsam  tcZtra  minvta  naturalia^  et  aUegabU 
moralizndo  per  cdores  rithmicos  quousque  rum  appareat  textus  Scripturae, 

12.  In  the  same  sermon,  fol.  208,  coL  2 — InanU  gloriae  ctipidus  est  qui  in 
nitUur  divisionibus  veHMrum,  lUi  invicem  invuierU  qui  nedum  divisiones 
thematis  ted  ci^uslibet  autoritoHs  occurretUit  ingeminant, 

18.  An  fadendi  mrmonet.  The  tract  begins  with  the  proposition— Haec  est 
ars  brevis  et  clara  fadendi  sermones,  secundum  formam  syllogisticam,  ad  quam 
onmes  alii  modi  sunt  reducendL    Comp.  Hist.  Liter,  de  la  France,  XXIV.,  865. 

14.  He  censures  the  ambitiousness  which  aims  to  exalt'  itself  by  the  use  of 
grandia  verbct,  and  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to  give  a  more  beautiful  form  to  the 
sermon  by  the  color  rheioricue  and  by  coUigantia  rithmica,  i.e.,  rhymes ;  he  goes 
the  length  even  of  maintaining  that  by  this  dedanuUio  keroie<i,  etc.,  God*B  Word 
is  only  falsified. 

I-*).  The  twenty-second  of  the  Sermons  for  Saints*  Days  (61  Evangelia  de 
Sanctis).  Idem  ett  gpiritualiter  patcere  ayditorium  sine  tententia  eixmgeUca,  ac  ii  quit 
faeeret  convi/vium  corporaie  tine  pane.    Vienna  MS.,  8928,  foL  42. 

16.  MiscelL  Sermons,  No.  8.  Verbum  Dei  hahet  vim  regenerativam.  In  the 
same  MS.  as  above,  foL  206,  coL  8. 

17.  The  twelfth  sermon  of  the  same  collection  has  these  words — Pracipuum 
oficium  riri  ecdetiastici  ett  gignere  membra  ecdesiae,  etc.,  fol.  62,  coL  1.  Agidn,  in 
ninth  sermon,  p.  207,  coL  4  ^ikuxrdos  Domini  mistut  ad  gignendum  et  nutriendum 
populum  verbo  vitae. 

18.  Sermons  for  Saints'  Days,  No.  22.  Quando  praedicatum  ett  ah  apottolis 
evangdium  creteit  ecdesia  in  virtuU^  ted  modo,  ex  defectu  tpiritualit  teminit,  con- 
tinue diccretcitf  foL  42,  coL  8. 

18.  In  sermon  20  of  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Sermons — MS.  8928,  fol. 
176,  coL  2 — Wiclif  says :  Auditut  tarn  praedicaniit  quam  etiam  termonem  audi- 
entit  debet  fieri  verbo  Ckritti  ;  ethinc  ett  quod  prophetce  legit  veteris  dtxervnt^  "  haec 
dieit  Deuty"  ei  apottoli  praedicaverunt  verbum  Domini.  Farther  on  he  mentions 
that  the  whole  congregation  testifies  their  veneration  for  the  Grospel,  "  for  when 
the  Gospel  is  read  tiie  people  rise  to  their  feet  and  remain  standing — they  remove 
their  hats  and  bonnets,  cross  themselves,  and  listen  with  attention,  and  kiss  the 
wall  of  the  church  ;  while  the  men  of  rank  lay  aside  their  swords.  And  all  this 
IS  done  to  show  their  devotion  before  the  Go^l  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  men  oft- 
times  deny  the  Gospel  by  their  deeds. 

19.  In  the  twenty-second  of  the  Sermons  for  Saints*  Days,  foL  42,  coL  2. 

20.  Sacerdotet  ad  hoc  ditcunt  et  docent  Scripturam  tcmram  ut  ecdetia  oognotcat 
eonvertationem  Chritti  et  amet  cum.    MS.  8928,  foL  202,  col.  4,  Seimon  VI. 

21.  Sermon  9.  Appendix  8. 

21.  Sermons  for  Saints*  Days,  No.  81.    MS.  3928,  foL  65,  coL  1. 

22.  In  the  same  sermon,  fol.  61,  ooL  4. 

28.  No.  80  in  the  same  collection,  foL  60,  col.  8.  Verba  exhortatiouit  tun 
eongruentiae  audUorii  applioanda. 

24.  XL.  MisoelL  Sermons,  No.  8,  foL  206,  coL  2. 

25.  XXIV.  Sermons,  No.  4.    MS.  8928,  foL  138,  col.  4. 

26.  Same  collection^  No.  20,  fol.  176,  col.  1. 
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27.  Vauglian  in  his  Lift  a/nd  Opinions,  etc,  pablished  some  extracta  from 
'Wlclifs  English  sermonB,  upon  the  basis  of  which  Engelhard  wrote  his  "  Wykliffe 
as  a  Fieaoher.  Erlangen  1884/'  Bat  these  sennons,  which,  in  their  complete 
form,  had  remained  till  lately  in  MS.,  have  been  recently  given  to  the  world  in  an 
excellent  form  by  Thomas  Arnold  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  forming  two  volumes 
of  Wiolif  8  Sdect  EngliMh  WorJc$. 

28.  XL.  Sermons,  No.  11,  foL  213,  ooL  h 

29.  Oomp.  XL.  MiscelL  Sermons,  No.  5,  foL  201,  ooL  1. 

80.  XXIV.  MisoelL  Sermons,  No.  10,  foL  153,  ooL  3. 

81.  Sermon  on  the  Gospels,  ed  Arnold,  v.  I,  27th  serm.,  p.  70. 

82.  Life  and  Opinions,  etc.,  II.,  p.  139  f. 

88.  Do.     IL,  163  f.     John  de  Wydiffe—a  monograph.     1853,  p.  275  f. 

84.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Fate.  Zizaniorum,  p.  zL  f.  He  justly 
remarks  there  that  this  feature  of  Wiclifs  practical  church  reform  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  biographers  much  less  than  it  ought  to  have  done. 

35.  The  document  is  printed  in  WiUdns'  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  III., 
foL  158  f.  Comp.  the  Missive  of  the  same  Prelate,  dated  two  days  earlier,  and 
running  in  about  the  same  terms,  to  the  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  in  Oxford. 
Foic,  Ziz,,  p.  275. 

86.  Sane  frequenti  clamore  et  divulgata  fama  ad  nostrum  pervenit  auditum,  etc 
Fa$c  ZiMan,,  p.  275. 

87.  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  John  Foxe,  edit,  by  Townsend,  v.  m.,  256  f. 

88.  F.ff,,  Lingaid  —  History  of  England,  v.  IV.— maintains  that  the  Wiclif 
preachers  thought  very  meanly  of  the  whole  body  of  the  parish  priests. 

89.  In  one  place— />«  Qficio  Pattoralif  I.,  c.  17 — he  refers  to  them  as  paeudo- 
pastorti. 

40.  In  the  same  treatise,  II.,  5,  he  says :  Appropriatumes  ecdetiarutn  cathedra' 
lium  dtfraudant  parochias  a  pr€Ledie€Uoribus  Ugitimis  verln  Dei,  Deberet  parochiis 
cunetis  aufflcere  aerviHum,  quod  aacerdotea  proprii  humUiUr  aubmimiairanL 

41.  XL.  MiscelL  Serm.  Na  29,  MS.  3928,  foL  283,  ooL  3. 

42.  Sermons  for  Saints'  Day,  No.  56  as  above,  foL  117,  coL  1. 

43.  XL.  MiscelL  Serm.  as  above,  fol.  194,  ooL  2. 

44.  Comp.  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  II.,  169. 

45.  De  Offido  Pastorali,  IL,  c.  10,  p.  45.  Nabia  rudilnut  oomp.  IL,  c.  4,  p.  36  ) 
dieunt  de  UUtbua  preabiteria,  quod  aunt  atolidi  ac  rudea. 

46.  Treue  Preeatia  (True  Priests).  Sermons  pubUshed  by  Arnold,  v.  L,  p.  176, 
f.  II.,  p.  173,  182  ;  pore  preatia  (poor  priests),  tract  Lincolnienaia  in  Miscellaneous 
Works,  p.  231.  Fifty  ffereaiea  and  Errora  of  Friara,  c  36,  p.  893.  Great  aentence 
of  oura  expounded,  &  9,  p.  293 ;  comp.  De  ecdeaia  et  menAria  ^ua,  c.  2,  in  three 
Treatises,  by  John  Wycklyffe ;  ed.  Todd,  p.  xi.  7%ia  moveth  por  preaHa  (poor 
priests)  to  apeke  now  hertily  in  thia  mater, 

47.  That  it  is  everie  priest's  office  and  duty  for  to  preach  busilie,  freely,  and 
truelie  the  worde  of  God.    Foxe,  Acta  and  Monumenta,  v.  III.,  p.  260. 

48.  Vaughan,  in  Life  and  Opiniona,  etc.,  v.  II. ,  p.  164  f.,  has  given  large  ex- 
tracts from  this  tract,  which  he  regards  as  an  indubitable  work  of  Wiclif ;  but 
Arnold,  in  his  Sdect  Worka,  voL  IIL,  p.  xx.,  places  the  tract — Whi  pore  preatia 
han  no  benefice,  at  least  among  the  works  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

49.  Sermons  for  Saints'  Days,  Nos.  31,  37,  53,  MS.  3928,  foL  61,  coL  2  and  3 ; 
fol.  76,  coL  4 ;  foL  109,  coL  1. 

50.  Dialogua,  or  Speculum  EecUaice  MUitantia,  c.  27,  Vienna  MS.  1387  (D^nis 
CCCLXXXrV.),  foL  157,  ooL  1 ;  and  the  like  words  again  occur  in  full  in  the 
short  piece,  De  graduatiombua  ScholaaticU,  c.  3,  MS.  3929  (D^nis  CCCLXXXV.), 
foL  249,  coL  2.  The  words  run  thus — Qtuintum  adfructum,  certum  vicletur  quod 
unua  ydiata,  mediante  Dei  gratia,  plua  profieit  ad  edificandam  Ckriati  ecdeaiam. 
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qvMm  mtdU  gradwUi   in  9c6U»  Hve  OoUeffUa,  quia  temmai  humUius  et  copiotiui 
legem  Chriati,  tarn  open  quam  aerfnone. 

51.  SermoDfl  for  Saints*  Days,  No.  8,  MS.  8928,  foL  17,  ooL  1.  Videtur  ergo, 
quod  ad  ease  talis  ministerii  ecclesisB  requiritur  auctoritas  acoeptationis  di^insa,  et 
per  Gonsequens  poteetas  ac  notitia  data  a  Beo  ad  tale  ministerium  peragendtun, 
quibus  habitis,  licet  episoopus  secundum  traditiones  suas  non  imposuit  ill!  manus, 
Deus  per  se  instituit. 

62.  This  description  rests  upon  several  attestations  of  friends  and  foes — the 
latter  of  an  official  as  weU  as  private  character.  A  document  both  official  and  of 
certain  date  is  the  missive  given  above  of  William  Gourtenayi  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  30th  May,  1882,  directed  against  certain  itinerant  preachers, 
alleged  to  be  both  unauthorised  and  heretical,  published  in  WiUdns'  ConcUiOt  and 
in  Shirley's  Pcuc,  Zizan,,  p.  275.  Among  other  things  it  is  said — Quidam, 
ctetemae  damnoHonis  jUUf  mb  moffnae  sancMtOia  vdamne,  auctoritatem  tibi  vindieant 
praedieandi — tarn  in  eeclenia  quam  in  plateit  et  alii$  loci»  profanis  dictae  nostrae 
provineiae,  non  verentur  atiertrej  do^fmatizare  et  publice  pmedieare,  Widif 
himself  defends  the  practice  of  his  friends  in  preaching  everywhere  with- 
out distinction  of  place,  in  the  87th  of  his  Saints'  Day  Sermons.  Videtvr 
Tttihi  quod  aaeerdot  zdans  fro  lege  Domini,  cui  negatwr  pro  loco  et  tempore 
prciedictUio  verbi  Dei,  debet  usque  ad  pataionem  mariyrii,  in  easu  quo  non  debet  eue 
nbi  comcius,  praedicationem  vd  hortaticnem,  in  quocunque  loco  auditorium 
habere  poteet,  asaerere  verbum  Dei,  Sic  enim  Chrietue  non  solum  in  ainagogie  aed 
in  caateUie  (Mat.  ix.  85)  constantiua  praedieabat,  Locua  enim  non  facii  aandbum 
populum,  sed  e  contra,  Vienna  MS.  3928,  fol.  75,  coL  8.  The  Chronicler 
of  St.  Albans,  Thomas  Walsingham,  narrates  under  the  year  1877,  that 
Wiclif ,  partly  to  disguise  his  heresy,  and  partly  to  spread  it  more  widely, 
entered  into  alliance  with  other  men  as  associates,  living  partly  in  Ozfoitl, 
and  partlv  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  describes  them  talaribus  iudutoa 
veatibus  ae  ruaaeto,  in  aignum  perfectionia  amplioria,  incedentea  nudie  pedibua,  qtU 
auoB  errorea  in  popuJLo  ventUarent,  etc  He  remarks,  ooL  2657,  that  he  had  himself 
heard  several  of  these  men  preach. 

53.  De  Qficio  Paatorali,  II.,  c.  8,  p.  84.     Salubiter  populo  praedicantea, 

54.  Knighton  De  Eventibua  AngUae,  coL  2664.  Talem  enim  habebant  terminum 
in  omnibus  suis  dictis  semper  praetendendo  legem  Dei,  Qoddia  lawe. 

56.  Of  Good  Prechyng  Preatia,  Comp.  Shirley,  Original  Works  of  Wiclif,  p.  45. 
Lewis — History  of  John  Wiclif,  p.  200 — gives  the  commencement  of  the  piece, 
which  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  its  chief  substance.  Arnold  in  Select  EngUak 
Works,  III.,  p.  xiz.,  places  this  piece  among  the  works  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

56.  In  more  than  one  passage  which  treats  of  the  Itinerants,  Wiclif  puts 
together  praedicationea  and  exfiotiationee, 

57.  Of  Oood  Prechyng  Preatia.  Comp.  Yaughan,  Life  and  Opiniona,  etc,  II., 
p.  187. 

58.  De  Officio  Paatorali,  11.,  o.  8,  p.  84.  Debet  evangelisator  praedicare  plane 
evangelicam  veritatem. 

59.  Henr.  Knighton,  De  Eventibus  Angliae  in  Twysden's  Hiatoriae  Anglicae 
Scriptorea,  v.  III.,  col-  2664.  Doctrinaeomm  in  quibuacumque  loqudia  in  prindpio 
dulcedine  plena  apparuit  et  devota,  in  fine  quoque  invidia  eubtili  et  detractione  plena 
d^fioruit.  Comp.  coL  2660.  Frequenter  in  auia  sermonibua-^  damxtaverunt,  Irewe 
Preachourea,  P<dae  Preachowrea. 

60.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  Mandate  of  the  year  1882,  mentioned 
above 

61  On  the  deceits  of  Satan  and  hia  prieata,  after  Vaughan,  L\fe  and  Opiniona, 
etc,  V.  U.,  p.  184  f. 

62.  Comp.  Lewis,  Hiatory,  p.  200  ;  Shirley,  Catalogue,  p.  45,  No.  82. 

63.  Of  feyned  conttfmplaAif  lif,  Shirley.  Comp.  Lewis,  p.  198.  No.  107,  42, 
Nc  2(». 

64.  Shirley,  40,  No.  12. 
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65.  Shirley,  41,  No.  17.  Vaughan,  Lift  and  Opiniontt  II.,  p.  188  f,  und^  the 
title,  On  the  Four  Deceits  of  Antichrist. 

66.  De  ffraduationibus  scholasticis,  in  three  chapterB,  in  Vienna  MS.,  8929 
(D6ni8  COCLXXXV.,  foL  247,  coL  2,  250,  and  in  other  MSS). 

67.  The  Spistola  Missa  ad  Simplices  Sacerdotes  is  mentioned  in  both  the 
Catalogues  drawn  up  in  Bohemia,  which  Shirley  printed  in  his  "  Catalogue"— the 
fiist  from  the  Vienna  MS.,  3933  (D^nis  CCCXCI.),  fol  195 ;  the  second  from 
D^iis  CCCXCIII.,  foL  102.  Comp.  especially  pp.  62,  68  in  "CatcJogue." 
Shirley  placed  too  much  confidence  in  these  notices  when  he  printed  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Fcuc.  Zizan,  the  supposed  letter  (to  which  he  gave,  at  his  own 
instance,  the  name  of  a  circular),  p.  41,  note.  The  text  which  he  gives  r^uires, 
indeed,  some  not  inconsiderable  corrections,  and  yet  it  proves  clearly  enough  that 
it  has  no  reference  to  the  Itinerants,  and  in  no  case  was  a  letter  addrnsed  to 
that  class. 

68.  The  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  forms  the  close  of  the  twenty-seventh  sermon 
in  the  Evangdia  de  Sanctis,  in  Vienna  MSS.,  3928,  fol.  53,  coL  4  ;  fol.  54,  coL  2. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  make  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  twenty -eighth  ser- 
mon, from  foL  54,  coL  4  onwards.  The  fourth  chapter,  again,  forms  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  one  sermon,  viz.,  the  thirty -first,  foL  62,  coL  3.  The  fifth  chapter 
makes  the  second  half  of  the  thirty -second  sermon,  fol.  63,  coL  8. ;  foL  64,  col.  3  ; 
and  even  so  does  the  last  chapter  form  the  second  half  of  the  thirty-third  sermon, 
fol.  65,  coL  3 ;  foL  66,  coL  2.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quite  accurate  when  Shirley 
observes  of  the  tractate,  De  sex  jugis,  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  Sermon  II., 
No.  27 ;  for  in  this  sermon  only  the  beginning  of  the  tractate  is  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  the  MS.  which  I  have  made  use  of. 

There  is  also  observable  a  difference  in  the  ways  in  which  these  several  sermons 
are  manipulated  to  make  out  the  several  chapters  of  the  tractate  ;  for  while  what 
is  used  of  the  first  sermon  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  contents  of  the  first 
chapter,  the  portions  of  the  other  sermons  made  use  of  are  only  mechanically 
attached  to  the  following  chapters,  inserted  into  them,  so  to  speak,  like  fragments 
of  exploded  stone. 

69.  Sermon  on  the  Gospels,  v.  L,  3^. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VI.,  BY  THE 
TRANSLATOR. 

THE  POPULARiry  OF  WICLIF  AND  HIS  EARTJEST  DISCIPLES 
AS  PREACHERS  IN  LONDON. 

If  Wiclif  had  confined  his  teaching  to  the  schools  of  Oxford,  it  would  have  been 
only  slowly  and  indirectly  that  his  Reformation  principles  would  have  reached  the 
ears  and  the  convictions  of  the  general  public.  But  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  occasionally  a  preacher  in  the  pulpits  of  London,  and  that  he 
spoke  out  as  boldly  in  the  crowded  churches  of  the  capital  of  the  king(Jom  as  he 
luMi  done  for  many  years  before  in  the  learned  disputations  of  the  University.  Nor 
is  proof  wanting  as  to  the  effects  which  his  preaching  produced  among  the  London 
citizens.  The  Chronicon  Anglice,  referred  to  in  a  former  "  Additional  Note,"  is  again 
available  here,  and  supplies  us,  in  particular,  with  some  curious  facts,  which  are 
new  to  history,  touching  the  moral  and  reUgious  influence  which  the  Reformer's 
preaching  began  to  exercise  even  upon  the  municipal  administration  of  the  city, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  John  of  Northampton. 

At  p.  116  of  the  Chronicon  we  read  as  follows: — "Haec  et  his  multo 
graviora,'*  referring  to  the  new  doctrines,  "cum  palam  non  tantum  Oxoniaa 
tractasset  in  scholis.  sed  etiam  in  civiUUe  Londoniarum  pMice  pnedicasset, 
....  invenit  quod  diu  quaesiverat,  videlicet  quosdam  regni  dominos,  vel  magis 
recte  diabolos  qui  ejus  amplecterentur  deliramenta.  ....  Quonun  suffultus 
patrocioiid  multo  audacius  et  animosius  communicavit  excommunicatam  materiam, 
ita  ut  non  solum  dominos  sed  et  simplices  quosdam  Londoniensium  elves  secum 
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attraheret  in  erroris  abysmum.  Erat  atique  non  solum  facunduB  sed  simiilator, 
eta  (vide  Additional  note  to  Chapter  V.),  ut  magis  falleret  comtnnne  Tulgus.  Qui 
profecto  nullis  argomentis,  nulla  Bcientia  in  Deo  fulciebatur  et  floruit,  ut  opiniones 
BUM  probabiles  demonstraret,  sed  sola  compositione  verborum  quae  satis  eructavit. 
Unde  intricavit  minus  doctorum  aures  audientium  et  ventos  pavit  inaniter  sind 
fructu.  Dux  tamen  et  dominus  Henrious  Percy  ejus  sententias  coUaudabant,  et 
Boientiam  et  probitatem  coelotenus  extollere  satagebaut.  Acddit  que  ut  eorum 
elatus  favore,  suas  vanitateB  multo  amplius  dilatare  non  pertimeeceret,  sed  de 
ecdesia  in  ecclesiam  percuriendo  auribus  insereret  plurimorum  insanias  suas  falsaB. 
Unde,  licet  sero,  episoopi  stimulati,  exdtarunt  patrem  suum  archiepisoopum  quad 
de  gravi  somno,  et  quasi  potantem  crapnlatum  a  vino,  vel  potius  meroenarinm 
avaiitiffi  inebriatum  toxico,  ut  ovem  errantem  revooaret  a  tam  manifestaa  perdi- 
tionis  pabulo,  et  curandum  oommitteret  stabulario,  aut,  aliud  si  res  ezigeret, 
uteretur  abadssionis  ferro." 

Here,  then,  we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  what  it  was  in  Widif's  doings  that  first 
stimulated  the  bishops  to  take  public  action  againat  him — not  so  much  his  quiet 
teaching  at  Oxford,  nor  his  learned  judgments  given  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
on  the  points  in  debate  between  the  kingdom  and  the  Curia,  but  Uie  wide-spreading 
effects  of  his  preaching  in  the  churches  of  London,  de  eedesia  in  eccUdam  'per- 
currendo.  He  was  gaining  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  and  was  making  proselytes 
not  only  among  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land,  but  among  the  masses  of  the 
conmion  people. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  his  preaching  began  to  tell  even  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  mayor  and  common  council  of  the  city.  One  of  Wiclif  *b  loudest  complaints  in 
the  pulpit  was  directed  against  the  corrupt  remissness  of  the  clergy,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  against  adulterers  and  fornicators  of  both  sexes. 
Transgressors  of  the  seventh  commandment  had  been  long  allowed  to  compound 
for  their  immoralities,  and  the  clergy  put  money  into  their  pockets  by  betraying  the 
interests  both  of  public  and  domestic  virtue.  The  Reformer's  indignation  passed 
into  the  hearts  of  his  London  congregations.  Many  of  the  citizens  resolved  to 
take  steps  to  reform  so  clamant  a  social  disorder,  and  the  Monkish  Chronicler  of 
St.  AlbanB  has  handed  down  to  us  the  following  long-forgotten  record  of  the  rough- 
handed  discipline  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  a  batch  of  the  most  notorious 
offenders. 

"  Londonienses  isto  tempore  oceperunt  ultra  modum  insolescere  in  pemicioeum 
exemplum  urbium  aliarum.  Revera  freti  Majoris  illius  anni  (1382),  Johannis 
Northamptone  auctoritate  superciliosa,  prsesumpserant  episcopalia  jura,  multas 
dehonestationes  inferentes  in  fomicationibus  vel  adulteriis  deprehensis.  Captas 
nempe  mulieres  in  prisona  quse  vocatur  DUium  apud  eos  prime  seclusas  incar- 
cerarunt,  postremo  perductas  ad  conspectnm  publicum,  desdssa  caesarie  ad  modum 
furum  quos  appellatores  dicimus,  circumduci  fecerunt  in  oonspectu  inhabitantium 
dvitatem,  praeoedentibus  tubidnis  et  fistulatoribus,  ut  latius  innotescerent  persones 
earundem.  Nee  minus  hujusmodi  hominibus  pepercerunt,  sed  eos  injuriis  multis 
et  opprobriis  affeoerunt.  AninuUi  enim  fuerant  per  Joannen  Wyd'/e  et  tequacet 
tjus  ad  hvjus  modi  perpetranduMj  in  reprobationem  prceUUorum.  Dicebant  quoque 
se  abominari  curatorum  non  solum  negligentiam,  sed  et  detestari  avaritiam,  qui 
studentes  pecunin,  omissis  poenis  a  jure  limitatis,  et  receptis  nummis,  reos  fomica- 
tionis  et  incestus  favorabiliter  in  suis  criminibus  vivere  permiserunt.  Dicebant  se 
utique  pertimescere,  ne  propter  talia  peccata  in  urbe  perpetrata  sed  dissimulata, 
tota  civitas  quandoque,  Deo  uldscente,  ruinam  pateretur.  Quapropter  velle  se 
pnrgationem  facere  civitatis  ab  hujusmodi  inquinamentis,  ne  forte  aocideret  eis 
pestis  aut  gladius,  vel  certe  absorberet  eos  tellus." — Chronicon  AnglicPj  p.  349. 

I  add  the  Monk-Chronider's  portrait  of  the  Tiord  Mayor  of  tiie  time,  John  of 
Northampton,  by  whose  authority  these  disciplinary  severities  had  been  carried 
out.  He  was  evidentiy  a  follower  of  Wiclif ,  and  an  admirer  of  his  preaching ;  and 
the  influence  of  this  first  Lollard  Lord  Mayor  was,  upon  the  Chroniclers  own 
showing,  of  great  account  in  the  dty. 

'*  Erat  autem  Major  eorum  homo  duri  cordis  et  astutus,  datus  propter  divitias  et 
superbus,  qui  nee  inferioribus  acquiescere,  nee  superiorum  allegationibus  dve 
monitis  flecti,  valeret,  quin  quod  inceperat  proprio  ingenio,  torvo  propoeito  ad 
quemcumque  finem  penlucere  niteretur.  HdbelxU  plane  totius  communitatii 
auenmm  ad  nova  molienda," 
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WIGLIF  AS  BIBLE-TBANSIATOR,  AND  HIS  SERYIOE  DONE  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Section  l.—The  Novelty  of  the  Idea  of  an  English 
Translation  of  the  whole  Bible* 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  WicKf  laying  down 
the  principle,  that  in  preaching,  God's  Word  must  be 
taught  before  everything  else,  because  this  Word  is  the 
wholesome  and  indispensable  household  bread,  the  seed  of 
regeneration  and  conversion.  Nor  was  it  only  in  theorvthat 
he  laid  down  this  principle.  How  he  knew  to  establish  and 
elucidate  it  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  we  shall  have  opportunity 
to  see  by  and  bye  when  we  come  to  represent  his  whole 
dogmatic  system.  But  he  also  carried  out  the  principle  in 
life  and  action :  first,  in  his  own  person  as  a  preacher ;  and 
next,  by  sending  out  itinerant  preachers  to  proclaim  the 
Divine  Word.  But  the  same  principle  led  him  also  to  the 
work  of  Bible-translation.  Wiclif  was  a  character  who  had 
no  love  for  doing  anything  by  halves.  When  once  he 
recognised  a  principle  to  be  right,  he  knew  how  to  carnr  it 
out  completely  on  all  sides;  so  here  in  particular.  The 
irinciple  that  God's  Word  should  be  preached  to  the  people, 
>e  expanded  into  the  principle  that  Scripture  must  become 
the  common  good  of  all.  And  as  a  means  to  this  end,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  the  Bible  beinp  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  giving  it  the 
widest  possible  diffiision  among  the  population. 

This  was  a  thought  so  great,  so  new,  cmd  so  bold  for  that 
age,  that  we  become  eager  to  learn  what  were  the  pre- 
paratory middle  stages  through  which  Wiclif  was  conducted 
to  that  great  plan  and  its  execution.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  undertaking  in  its  peculiarity  and  greatness,  we 
must  first  have  before  us  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  this  matter  before  Wiclif  took  action  in  it. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  well-known  statesman  under  Henry 
VIII.,  repelled  the  charge  laid  against  the  hierarchy  at  the 
time  of  the   Reformation,  that  it  had  withheld  the  Holy 
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Scripturea  from  the  people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the 
assertion  that  it  was  not  true  to  fact,  and  that  Wiclif  was  by 
no  means  the  first  man  who  had  undertaken  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  into  English  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  tor  com- 
plete English  translations  of  it  had  existed  long  before 
Wiclif  s  time.  He  had  himself  seen  beautiful  old  manuscripts 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  these  books  had  been  provided 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishops.^  Nor  was  More  the  only 
one  who  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  before  Wiclif;  several  Protestant  scholars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Thomas 
James,  the  first  librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  a  very  diligent 
and  indefatigable  polemic  agaisnt  the  Papists,  had  held  in 
his  own  hands  an  English  manuscript  Bible,  which  he  judged 
to  be  much  older  than  the  days  of  Wiclif.*  Archbishop 
Usher  followed  in  the  same  line,  when  he  assigned  this 
alleged  pre-Wiclifite  version  to  about  the  year  1290.*  And 
Henry  Wharton,  the  learned  editor  and  completer  of  Ushers 
work,  even  believed  himself  able  to  show  who  the  author 
of  this  supposed  translation  was,  viz.,  John  of  Trevisa,  a 
priest  in  Cornwall.* 

But  all  these  suppositions  rest  upon  error,  as  was  seen 
several  years  later  oy  the  last  named  investigator  him- 
self, who  corrected  both  his  own  text  and  that  of  Usher.* 
Those  manuscripts  of  the  English  Bible  seen  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  later  by  Thomas  James,  were,  it  is  cer- 
tain, nothing  more  than  copies  of  the  translation  executed 
by  Wiclif  and  his  followers.  There  is  documentary  evidence 
to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were 
several  manuscripts  of  this  translation  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates.  Bishop  Bonner,  e.gf.,  was  possessor  of  one 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  of 
Lambeth,  and  a  second  copy  is  now  in  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  which  belonged  in  1540  to  a  Knight  of  St.  John, 
Sir  William  Weston.'  Besides,  if  the  fact  were  correct,  that 
there  ever  existed  any  older  English  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  some  sure  traces  of  it  on  the  one  hand  would  not  have 
been  wanting,  and  on  the  other  we  may  feel  very  certain 
that,  in  that  case,  the  Wiclifites  would  not  have  omitted  to 
appeal  to  that  fact  in  justification  of  their  own  undertaking. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  from  their  writings  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  any  older  translation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded their  own  version  as  the  first  English  version  of  the 
whole  Bible.'  Only  in  one  solitary  instance,  in  a  tract  of  the 
years  1400-1411,  is  mention  made,  in  defence  of  the  riglit  of 
possessing  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue,   of  the   fact 
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that  a  citizen  of  London,  of  the  name  of  Wering,  was  in 
posseesion  of  an  English  Bible,  which  many  had  seen,  and 
which  appeared  to  btj  200  years  old.®  Assuming  that  this 
statement  of  age  was  trustworthy,  the  translation  m  question 
could  only  have  been  one  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  And  how  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  translations 
of  that  period  ? 

All  the  attempts  at  Bible-translation  and  commentary 
which  are  known  to  date  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  belong  to 
that  period  which  is  called,  by  linguists  and  literary  historians, 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  period,  reaching  down  to  A.D.  1100; 
while  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  or  Half-Saxon  period  extends 
from  1100  to  1250.  Now,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is 
comparatively  rich  in  productions  which  treat  of  biblical 
subjects,  botn  in  verse  and  prose.  To  these  belong  the 
poems  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  monk  C^aedmon 
(t  680,  Beda,  Hist,  Eccl.  rentes  Anglorum,  IV.  24),  con- 
taining editions  of  several  Old  Testament  passages.^'^  Bishop 
Aldhelra,of  Sherborn,t  709,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bale, 
translated  the  Psalter;  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  paraphrase  of 
the  Latin  Psalter,  which  was  discovered  in  the  royal  library 
of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  considered 
to  be  in  part  the  work  of  Aldhelm.  The  Venerable  Bede, 
also,  while  producing  works  for  the  learned,  comprising  all 
the  erudition  of  the  age,  was  not  forgetful  of  the  wants  of 
the  common  people.  We  know,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he 
made  a  translation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  Anglo-Saxon,  ana  presented  copies  of  it  to  the 
less  educated  among  the  priests  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
indeed,  his  latest  work  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  which  he  had  no  sooner  finished  than  he 
expired,  in  the  year  735.  ^^ 

The  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  King  Alfred,  is 
known  to  have  entertained  at  least  the  design  of  making 
parts  of  Scripture  accessible  to  his  subjects  in  the 
mother  tongue.  Not  long  after  his  time  there  existed  a 
Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospels,  of  which  several  MSS,  have 
been  preserved;  and  if  the  Psalter  attributed  to  Bishop 
Aldhelm  should  not  turn  out  to  have  been  his  work, 
its  date,  at  least,  cannot  be  later  than  the  tenth  century. 
In  addition,  two  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  interlinear 
Saxon  glosses,  reach  up  to  the  days  of  Alfred,  who  died  in 
901.^*  Similar  glosses  upon  the  Psalter  and  the  Proverbs 
are  known  to  scholars,  which  are  conjectured  to  belong  to 
the  same  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  monk  and 
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priest,  Aelfric,  had  the  extraordinary  merit  of  executing  a 
translation  of  selected  parts  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  with 
Joshua  and  Judges,  Kings,  and  Esther;  and,  in  addition, 
of  Job  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees  and 
Judith;  while  in  his  eighty  Homilies  he  greatly  promoted 
Bible  knowledge  hj  his  renderings  of  the  text,  and  bv  quot- 
ations from  the  Bible  at  large.  The  writings  which  have 
descended  to  the  present  time  are  sufEcient  to  prove  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  in  possession  of  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  biblical  material  in  the  mother  tongue. 
But  when  we  reflect  how  much  of  this  literature  must  have 
perished  during  the  Danish  incursions  and  conquests,  and  at 
a  later  period,  in  consequence  of  the  Norman  Invasion,  we 
must  form  a  very  different  conception  of  its  extent  from 
what  is  suggested  b^  its  existing  remains.  These  Saxon 
glosses  and  translations,  however,  continued  to  be  in  use 
among  the  Saxon  part  of  the  population  during  the  Norman 
Period — a  fact  which  is  gathered  with  cei-tamty  from  the 
circumstance  that  several  of  the  MSS.  in  question  were  not 
executed  till  the  twelfth  century. 

In  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
the  Norman  population  possessed  a  prose  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  Church  hymns,  in  their  own 
language,  the  Anglo-Norman.  This  was  the  case  even  before 
the  year  1200;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Normans  had  not  only  a  Bible  liistory  in  verse 
reaching  down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  also  a  prose 
translation  of  the.  whole  Bible.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  in- 
deed, attested  by  men  of  special  learning  in  this  field,  that 
the  French  literature  of  the  mediaeval  age  was  extremely  rich 
in  translations  of  the  Bible — that  it  surpassed  indeed  in  this 
respect  the  literature  of  all  the  other  European  peoples.^* 
Still  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as  respects  England  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  the  Norman  tongue 
was  only  the  Iftnguage  of  the  dominant  race,  of  the  higher 
classes,  spoken  at  Court,  in  the  seats  of  the  nobles  and 
bishops,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  churches,  and  the  gar- 
risons, while  the  Saxon  lived  on  among  the  middle  and  lower 
strata  of  the  population,  the  traders,  artizans,  and  peasantry. 
The  Anglo-Norman  translations  of  portions  of  the  Hible 
could  only  therefore  be  of  use  to  the  privileged  classes,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  enjoyed  none  of  the  benefit,  but  on 
the  contrary  were  all  the  less  considered  and  provided  for 
the  more  those  classes  were  satisfied  who  had  the  power  of 
the  country  in  their  hands. 

But  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Saxon 
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element  grew  in  strength,  both  in  the  population  and  the 
language.  From  that  date  the  En^ish  language  takes  its 
development  in  three  periods:  Old  English  from  1250-)3r>0, 
Middle  English  to  1500,  New  English  from  the  sixteenth 
century  downwards. 

As  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  most  lan^a^es,  so  also  in  Old 
English,  the  earliest  attempts  in  Biblical  subjects  are  of  a 
poetical  kind.  Such  is  the  "  Orraulum,"  a  Gospel  harmony 
in  verse  without  rhvme,^*  a  work,  however,  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  way  among  the  common  people.  Another  .form  some- 
what later  describes  the  chief  facte  of  the  First  and  Second 
Books  of  Moses. ^*  To  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
belongs  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  in  verse,  the  language  of 
which  is  simple  and  full  of  expression. 

The  oldest  prose  translation  of  a  Bible  book  into  Old 
Engh'sh  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century — about  1325 — 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  two  translations  of  the  Psalms  in 
prose  appeared  almost  simultaneously.  The  one  was  exe- 
cuted by  William  of  Shoreham,  a  country  parish  priest,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  the  other  was  the*  work  of  an  Eremite, 
Richard  KoUe,  of  Hampole,  who  died  in  1349.  The  former 
wrote  the  Psalter,  verse  by  verse,  in  Latin  and  English,  the 
translation  being  in  general  faithful  and  verbal,  except  that 
the  author  often  substitutes  the  words  of  the  gloss  in  place 
of  the  text.  The  other,  the  so-called  Hermit  of  Hampole, 
had  written  in  the  first  instance  a  Latin  Commentaiy  to  the 
Psalms.  This  occasioned  him  afterwards  to  translate  the 
Psalter,  and  to  publish  it  with  an  English  Commentary.^* 
According  to  a  notice  in  English  verse,  foimd  in  one  of  the 
numerous  M8S.  of  this  work,  and  which  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  author  undertook  the  work  at  the 
request  of  a  worthy  nun,  Dame  Margaret  Kirkby.  The 
author's  original  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  nunnery  at 
Hampole ;  but  many  copies  of  it  had  been  vitiated  by  the 
Lollards  in  the  sense  of  their  doctrines — an  imputation  which 
the  editors  of  the  Wiclif  Bible  have  found  aestitute  of  all 
confirmation,  although  they  have  examined  many  MSS.  of 
this  translation  and  commentary  on  the  Psalter."  A  third 
translation  of  the  Psalter— which  is  found  in  a  Dublin  MS. 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  certain  John  Hyde,  because  the  book  was  at  one 
time  his  property — appears  from  the  specimens  given  of  it 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  revision  of  the  language  of  the 
translation  of  Shoreham. "  To  state  the  whole  result  for 
the  period,  as  well  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  of  the  Norman 
and  the  Old  English  tongues,  it  stands  as  follows : — 
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!•  A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  never  during  this 
whole  period  accomplished  in  England,  and  was  never  even 
apparently  contemplated. 

2.  The  Psalter  was  the  only  book  of  Scripture  which  was 
fully  and  literally  translated  into  all  the  three  languages — 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Old  English. 

3.  In  addition,  several  books  of  Scripture,  especially  Old 
Testament  books,  were  translated  partially  or  in  select 
passages,  e.g.  by  Aelfric,  laying  out  of  view  poetical  versions, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated  by  Beda,  which  celebrated 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

4.  Last  of  all, — and  this  fact  is  of  great  importance, — ^in 
none  of  these  translations  was  it  designed  to  make  the  Word 
of  God  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  spread 
Scriptural  knowledge  among  them.  The  only  object  which 
was  had  in  view  was  partly  to  furnish  aid  to  the  clergy  and 
to  render  a  service  to  the  educated  class. 

Section  II. — How  WicUf  came  to  engage  in  this  Undertaking. 

Considering  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fact  becomes  one  of 
a  highly  important  character  that  only  thirty  or  forty  years 
later  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  had  been  executed,  and 
that,  too,  with  the  destination  of  becoming  the  common  good 
of  the  nation.  And  this  was  the  work  and  merit  of  Wiclif. 
To  what  extent  he  did  the  work  of  translation  with  his  own 
pen,  it  will  hardly  ever  be  possible  to  ascertain  with  perfect 
certainty ;  but  so  much  as  this  is  certain,  that  it  was  he  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work,  that  he  took  a  personal 
share  along  with  others  in  the  labour  of  its  execution,  and 
that  the  carrying  through  of  the  work  was  due  to  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  and  judicious  guidance.    . 

This  fact  is  so  strongly  attested  by  manifold  testimonies 
of  firiends  and  foes  as  to  be  put  beyond  all  doubt.  Knighton, 
a  chronicler  of  the  period,  m  a  passage  which  was  probably 
penned  before  the  year  1400,  laments  the  translation  of  the 
bible  into  English,  and  ascribes  it  quite  categorically  to 
Wiclif.  He  maintains  that  Christ  gave  the  Gospel,  not  to 
the  Church,  but  only  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
to  be  by  them  communicated  to  the  weaker  sort  and  the 
laity,  at  need ;  whereas  Wiclif  has  rendered  the  Gospel  fi-om 
the  Latin  into  English,  and  through  him  it  has  become  the 
affair  of  the  common  people,  and  more  accessible  to  the  laity, 
including  even  the  women  who  are  able  to  read,  than  it  used 
to  be  to  the  well-educated  clergy.     The  pearl  is  now  thrown 
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"before  swine  and  trodden  under  foot,"  etc. *^  When  the 
chronicler  speaks  of  "  the  Gospel "  here,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand him  m  a  restricted  sense,  as  though  he  meant  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  only  as  distinguished  from 
the  Old,  or  even  the  Gospels  only  in  distinction  from  the 
other  New  Testament  books.  We  are  rather  to  understand 
that  that  name,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is  used  for  the  whole 
of  Holy  Scripture.  If  this  is  so,  it  needs  no  further  proof 
to  show  that  Knighton  regarded  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
as  the  work  of  Wiclif. 

We  also  find  the  idea  and  plan  of  a  Bible-translation 
attributed  to  Wiclif  in  a  document  of  official  character. 
Archbishop  Arundel  of  Canterbury  and  his  suffragan  bishops, 
in  the  year  1412,  addressed  a  written  memorial  to  Pope 
John  aXIII.,  with  the  petition  that  in  the  exercise  of 
his  plenary  apostolic  powers  he  would  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  the  heresy  of  Wiclif  and  his 
party.  In  this  document  Wiclif  is  charged  among  other 
thin^  with  having  contended  with  all  his  power  against 
the  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and,  to  make  his 
malice  complete,  with  having  devised  the  plan  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  mother  tongue. '"  The 
language  here  made  use  of^  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
is  a  clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  before  WicliTs  time  there 
was  no  English  translation  of  the  Bible  in  existence.  It  is 
also  evident  from  the  words  that  it  was  not  merely  single 
books,  but  the  whole  Bible  that  had  now  been  translated. 
The  document,  however,  speaks  only  of  the  idea  and  the 
plan  of  the  work,  without  ascribing  to  Wiclif  himself  its 
execution  in  detail,  or  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  all  its 
parta 

By  the  side  of  these  testimonies  proceeding  from  oppo- 
nents may  be  placed  the  language  of  one  of  Wiclif  s  ad- 
mirers— John  Muss — who  says,  in  a  polemical  tract  against 
John  Stokes  of  the  year  1411 : — "  It  is  plain  from  his 
writings  that  Wiclif  was  not  a  German,  but  an  Englishman. 
For  the  English  say  that  he  translated  the  whole  Bible 
from  Latin  mto  English."*^ 

The  fact  is  certain,  then,  that  Wiclif  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  great  idea,  then  entirely  new,  of  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
people.  What,  then,  we  are  led  to  ask,  were  the  intermediate 
thoughts  and  preliminary  stages  by  which  Wiclif  was  led  to 
the  conception  of  this  grand  design  ? 

As  a  great  number  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  first  look  into  these  for 
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iuformation  on  this  point.  If  Luther  in  his  day  takes  oc- 
casion, in  letters  from  the  Wartbur^  and  later  Vritings  to 
refer  every  now  and  then  to  his  Bible-translation,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Wiclif,  too,  must  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  a  work  whose  importance  and  greatness 
lay  so  near  his  heart,  and  that  such  reference  would  be 
found  to  throw  light  upon  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
undertaking.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  very  rare  to  find, 
either  in  his  Latin  or  his  English  writings,  any  allusions 
to  the  work  either  while  in  progress  or  after  its  comple 
tion.  The  condition  of  things  at  that  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
Wiclif's  day  men  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that 
the  business  was  one  attended  with  danger ;  and 
therefore  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  talk  loudly 
of  the  matter,  so  long  as  it  was  onljr  in  progress.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  total  silence  of  Wiclif  re- 
specting his  own  work,  one  circumstance,  at  least,  is 
made  probable,  viz.,  that  it  was  through  the  translation 
of  several  single  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  he 
was  gradually  led  to  contemplate  a  complete  version  of 
the  whole  Bible. 

The  editors  of  the  Wiclif  Bible — Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and 
Sir  Frederick  Madden — ^are  of  opinion  that  the  earliest 
translation  of  a  Biblical  book  executed  by  Wiclif  was  the 
Commentary  upon  the  Revelation  of  St  John.'*  Now,  it 
is  true  that,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Bishop 
Bale  included  among  Wiclif  s  works  an  Explanation  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  Shirley  has  admitted  the  same  without 
hesitation  into  his  hst  of  Wiclif  s  genuine  writings.**  But 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  attribute  this 
Commentary  to  Wiclif;  and  all  the  less  so,  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  text  contained  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
the  work  does  not  agree  with  Wiclif 's  translation  of  it  in 
his  acknowledged  version.** 

The  case  is  different,  indeed,  with  the  single  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  as 
the  English  version  of  the  Vulgate  text  given  in  these 
writings  agrees  with  the  Wiclif  translation  in  its  earliest 
form.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  cannot  be  recognised  as  Wiclif's  work, 
because  the  author  in  the  preface  writes  of  himself  in 
a  manner  which  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  Wiclif. 
The  writer  first  introduces  some  words  of  Scripture, 
and   then    proceeds    as    follows: — "Therefore    it    is    that 
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a  poor,  insignificant  man  (a  caitiflf),  who,  for  a  time,  has 
been  inhibited  from  preaching,  for  causes  known  to  God, 
writes  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  English,  for  the  use  of  the 

Eoor  people  of  his  nation,  who  understand  little  or  no 
latin,  and  are  poor  in  wit  and  worldly  wealth,  but  none 
the  less  are  rich  m  good  will  to  be  well  pleasing  to  God."** 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  moment  in  Wiclifs  life 
when  "  for  a  time  he  was  hindered  from  preaching  the 
Gospel."  For  the  allusion  here  has  no  appearance  of 
being  to  a  time  of  sickness,  but  rather  to  some  hindrance 
on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Thus  understood, 
the  side  hint  that  the  causes  of  the  hindrance  are  known 
to  God  becomes  all  the  more  appropriate,  as  it  hints  at 
the  wisdom  of  God's  permission  of  the  hindrance.  The 
whole  mode  of  expression  appears  to  me  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  indicate  one  of  Wiclifs  itinerant  preachers  as 
the  writer,  but  not  Wiclif  himself.** 

Nor  does  the  preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  speak  for  the  authorship  of  Wiclif,  when  the  author 
gives  for  his  determination  to  write  it  the  following 
reasons : — "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  Man, 
came  into  the  world  to  save  poor  humble  men,  and  to 
teach  them  the  Gospel.  Hence  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that 
he  and  the  other  apostles  of  Christ  are  the  servants  of 
Christians  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  again  he 
says,  *  Let  eveiy  one  bear  another's  burdens,  and  so  shall 
you  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'  Therefore  it  is  that  a  simple 
creature  of  God,  willing  to  help  to  carry  the  burden  of  simple, 
poor  men  who  hold  with  the  cause  of  God — writes  a  short 
gloss  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  only  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  plain, 
short  sayings  of  holjy  doctors,  Greek  and  Latin,"*'  etc. 
This  description  of  his  own  person  suggests  that  he  was 
writing  anonymously ;  whereas  Wiclif,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
all  cases  took  the  personal  responsibility  of  what  he  wrote, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that,  while  he  is  always  glad 
to  have  the  support  of  passages  in  the  fathers  and  later 
doctors  of  the  Church,  Wiclif  never  confines  himself  to 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  earlier  authorities,  as  is  done 
in  the  productions  now  in  question,  which,  in  substance, 
only  give  again  in  English  what  already  stands  in  the 
"Catena  Aurea"  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  However,  as  1 
have  not  been  in  a  position  to  examine  the  manuscripts 
for  myself,  and  can  only  rest  my  judgment  upon  the 
short  extracts  which  are  given  in  the  preface  to 
the  Wiclif  Bible,  I  do  not   pretend  to   be  able  to  give  an 
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authoritative  judgment  upon  the  subject.  Only  so  much 
as  this  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  the  writer  or 
writers  of  these  Commentaries  must  have  belonged  to 
Wiclif  8  school. 

The  same  thing  must  also  be  said  of  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  first  three  Gospels,  who  gave,  in  the  same 
way,  a  translation  of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  commentaries 
from  older  fathers  and  doctors ;  for  "  The  Servant  of  God " 
who  encouraged  the  author  to  undertake  the  work  gives 
utterance  to  precisely  such  principles  as  Wiclif  maintamed. 
In  the  preface  to  Matthew  the  author  writes  as  follows  : — "  I 
was  induced  some  time  ago  to  begin  this  work  by  a  man 
whom  I  take  to  be  truly  a  servant  of  God,  and  who  often 
requested  me  to  undertase  this  work  on  the  ground  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  rule  according  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  man  to  live.  Now,  several  writers  had  already 
translated  this  Gospel  into  Latin,  a  language  which  only 
the  learned  understand,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
would  willingly  know  the  Word  of  God  if  it  were  ren- 
dered into  the  English  tongue.  This  would  be  of  great 
utility  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  labour  heartily  for  this 
useful  end  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  stands  in  the 
grace  of  God,  and  to  whom  God  has  given  the  needful 
knowledges,'*  etc.^® 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  found  nothing  which  can  be  regar- 
ded with  an  adequate  degree  of  confidence  as  a  preliminary 
labour  of  Wiclif  in  the  work  of  Bible-translation.  There  is 
more  reason  for  recognising  as  a  work  from  Wiclif  s  hand  the 
English  translation  of  the  Latin  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (en- 
titled "  Series  CoUecta  ")  of  Prior  Clement  of  Lanthony  in 
Monmouthshire,  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. For  (1)  this  translation  has  always,  fi:om  the  sixteenth 
century,  especially  since  Bishop  Bale,  been  attributed  to 
Wiclif,  and  never  to  any  other  man.  ^2)  It  varies  very  little 
from  Wiclif  s  translation  of  the  Gospels.  (3)  The  preface  of 
the  translator  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Prior)  is  a  double  one,  the  one  being  identical  with  the  pre- 
face which  stands  before  the  Commentary  on  Matthew's 
Gospel  mentioned  above,  while  the  other  was  evidently 
intended  from  the  first  to  be  the  preface  to  the  translation 
of  this  Gospel  Harmony ;  and  this  latter  preface  has  the 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  thought  and  expression  which  is 
characteristic  of  Wiclif. 

The  author  of  the  Preface  takes  his  start  from  the 
saying  of  Christ,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  Word 
of  God  and  keep  it ; "  and  he  draws  from  it  in  particular 
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the  conclusion  that  *^  CSmstians  should  labour  day  and  night 
upon  the  text  of  holy  Scripture,  especially  upon  the  Gospel 
in  their  mother  tongue.^  And  yet,"  he  remarks,  "men 
will  not  suffer  it  that  the  laity  should  know  the  Gospel, 
and  read  it  in  their  common  life  in  himiility  and  love." 
Hereupon  he  continues  word  for  word  as  follows: — **But 

{)leasure-loTing  learned  men  of  this  world  reply  and  say, 
aymen  may  easily  fall  into  error,  and  therefore  they  oug&t 
not  to  dispute  upon  (questions  of  Christian  faith.  Alas  I 
alas  I  what  cruelty  it  is  to  rob  a  whole  kingdom  of  bodily 
food  because  a  few  fools  may  be  gluttonous,  and  may  do 
themselves  and  others  mischief  by  their  immoderate  use  of 
such  food.^  Quite  as  easily  may  a  proud  worldly  priest  fall 
into  error  contrary  to  the  Gospel  which  is  written  in  Latin, 
as  a  simple  layman  may  err  contrary  to  the  Gospel  which  is 
written  m  English.  When  a  child  makes  a  slip  in  his  fii'st 
day's  lesson,  would  there  be  any  sense  in  making  that 
a  reason  for  never  allowing  children  to  come  to  lessons  at 
all?  Who  then  in  this  wav  of  it  would  ever  become  a 
scholar  f  What  sort  of  Antichrist  is  this  who,  to  the  sorrow 
of  Christian  men,  is  so  bold  as  to  prohibit  the  laity 
from  learning  this  holy  lesson  which  is  so  earnestly  com- 
manded by  God  f  Every  man  is  bound  to  learn  it  that  he 
may  be  saved,  but  every  layman  who  shall  be  saved  is  a 
very  priest  of  God's  own  maHng,  and  every  mem  is  bound  to 
be  a  very  priest.*^ 

But  worldly  priests  cry  out  that  holy  Scripture  in  the 
English  tongue  would  set  Christians  by  the  ears,  and  would 
drive  subjects  into  rebellion  against  their  rulers ;  and  there- 
fore it  should  not  be  suffered  among  the  laity.  Woes  me  1 
how  can  they  more  manifestly  blaspheme  God,  the  Author  of 
peace,  and  His  holy  law,  which  everywhere  teaches  humility, 
patience,  and  brotherly  love?  So  the  false  Jews,  espe- 
cially the  high-priests,  and  scribes,  and  Pharisees  accused 
Christ  of  breeding  contention  amon^  the  people.  0  Jesus 
Christ  I  Thou  who  didst  suffer  death  to  establish  thy  law 
and  to  redeem  Christian  souls,  put  a  stop  to  these  blas- 
phemies of  Antichrist  and  worldly  priests.  Help  that  Thy 
holy  Gospel  may  be  known  and  held  fast  by  Thy  simple 
brethren,  and  cause  them  to  grow  in  faith  ana  hope,  in  love 
and  humihty  and  patience,  and  with  joy  to  suffer  death  for 
Thee  and  for  Thy  law.  Amen  1  Lord  Jesu,  for  Thy  mercy 
sake  I " 

I  repeat,  these  are  through  and  through  genuine 
thoughts  of  Wiclif,  spoken  with  godly  warmth  in  his  own 
simple  but  sharp  and  original  style.    The  whole  preface  is 
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nothing  else  than  a  pleading  for  the  translation  of  the 
Gospel  into  English,  and  for  its  diflFiision  among  the  laity. 
And  if  this  preface  was  written  properly  for  the  translation 
of  the  Gospel  Harmony,  it  lets  us  see  that  at  that  date, 
whatever  that  date  was,  Wiclif  had  already  grasped  the  idea, 
"  the  Bible  for  the  people ! "  At  the  same  time,  this  theo- 
logical vindication  of  the  idea  could  not  fail  to  lead  on  to  the 
plan  of  a  complete  Bible  version.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  temporary  substitute  for  the  latter  that  to  that  Gospel 
Harmony  in  English  there  was  added  an  appendix  contaimng 
first  portions  of  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  then  selected 
extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  This  collection  pre-p 
sents  variations  in  the  different  manuscripts  in  bulk,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  pieces.^^  jj^  Jjqw  far,  how- 
ever, this  appendix  is  the  work  of  Wiclif,  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  possible  to  ascertain. 

The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  produced 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  which  is  well  worthy  of 
attention,  viz.,  a  complete  translation  of  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  in  which  the  Latin  and  English  follow  each  other 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  or  even  verse  by  verse,  in  such  a 
way  that  along  with  a  very  literal  translation  there  are 
interwoven  occasional  explanations  of  single  terms.  The 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  full  Latin  text  always 
stands  first  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  work  could  not  have 
been  prepared  for  the  people,  but  i*ather  for  the  less  educated 
class  of  priests.** 

All  tne  writings  hitherto  mentioned  were  preparatory- 
labours  by  which  the  proper  landing-place  to  which  they  all 
tended  was  more  and  more  nearly  reached,  viz.,  a  pure 
and  at  the  same  time  a  complete  English  version  of  the 
whole  Bible. 

Section  III.— The  Wiclif  Translation. 

The  New  Testament  was  naturally  translated  first.  Luther 
followed  the  same  order  nearly  150  years  later.  But  the 
main  difference  in  the  two  cases  was  that  Luther  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  original,  Wiclif  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  this  latter  fact.  Wiclif 
had  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  everywhere  it  is  Latin,  not 
Greek,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  language  out  of  which  the 
version  is  made.  That  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  Wiclif 's  own  work  we  may  assume  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty,  for  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the 
testimonies    of   friends    and    foes,   as    given    above,  most 
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iindoubtecUv  agree.  If  Hubs  speaks  of  the  whole  Bible  as 
translated  oy  Wielif,  we  shall  yet  find  immediately  that  a 
ffreat  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  done  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  our  attention  is  thus  directed  chiefly  to  the  New 
Testament  as  Wielif 's  part  of  the  work.  And  if  Knighton 
speaks  of  "  the  GospeX''  and  "  the  Evangelical  Pearl/*  the 
reference  here  is  of  course  primarily  to  the  New  Testament. 
Add  to  this  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance  of  expression 
and  style  in  the  Gospels  as  compared  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  whole  version  has  the  appearance 
of  being  one  casting. 

Prefaces  are  attached  to  the  several  Books.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  original  productions,  but  merely  translations  of 
the  same  prologues  which  usually  precede  the  different  books 
of  Scripture  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Whether  these  prefaces  were  translated  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  text  has  not  been  ascertained ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  attached 
to  the  text  at  first,  but  were  added  afterwards — at  least  they 
are  wanting  in  some  manuscripts  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  other 
copies  in  the  otheJr  books.  Not  unfrequentfy  short  explana- 
tions of  words  are  admitted  into  the  text.  The  different 
manuscripts,  however,  of  this  original  version  of  the  New 
Testament  vary  considerably  from  one  another,  as  the 
Bibhcal  text  in  several  of  them  has  undergone  a  considerable 
number  of  corrections  and  changes. 

The  execution  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  work  was 
taken  in  hand  either  while  the  New  Testament  was  still  in 
progress,  or  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  latter, — and 
this  not  by  Wielif  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends  and 
fellow-labourers.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  remarkably  enough,  has  been  preserved.**  A  second 
manuscript,  which  was  copied  from  this  one  before  under- 

fjoing  correction,  contains  a  remark  which  ascribes  the  trans- 
ation  to  Nicolas  of  Hereford;  and  this  remark,  which  was 
manifestly  added  no  lon^  time  after,  is  worthy  of  ftill  credit. 
Now,  it  IS  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  both  these  manu- 
scripts break  off  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence, — namely,  in  the  Book  of  Baruch,  cap.  3,  v.  20,^ — a 
fact  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
writer  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  work.  And  this 
supposition  admits  of  being  combined,  without  any  j)re8sure, 
with  the  fact  attested  by  existing  documents,  that  Nicolas  of 
Hereford,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Wielif  party  in  1382,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  University  on  Ascension  day,  was  cited,  in  June  of  that 
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year,  to  appear  before  a  Provincial  Synod  in  London,  to 
answer  for  nis  teaching  on  that  occasion. 

The  result  of  his  examination  was  that  on  1st  July  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  passed  upon  him.  Against  this  sen- 
tence he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and,  according  to  Knighton's 
Chronicle,  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  appeal, 
but  was  there  thrown  into  prison,  in  which  he  remained  for 
some  years,  when  he  was  at  length  discharged,  and  returned 
to  England.*^  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  how 
Nicolas  of  Hereford  came  to  be  so  suddenly  interrupted  in 
the  middle  of  his  work,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  several  years,  the  fragment  remained 
as  it  was  when  he  was  unexpectedly  compelled  to  lay  down 
his  pen. 

If  these  combinations  and  conjectures  rest  upon  any  good 
ground,  they  furnish  us  at  the  same  time  with  the  advantage 
of  a  fixed  date  ;  for  supposing  the  above  facts  to  be  correct, 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  assume  with  some  confidence  that  in 
June  1382,  at  the  latest,  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Wiclif  s  own  hand  must  have  been  completed,  if  his 
fellow-labourer  Hereford  had  already  in  the  Old  Testament 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Apocrypha  and  was  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  Book  of  Baruch.  The  version  itself  affords  proof  that 
it  was  continued  and  finished  by  another  hand  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  continuator  was  Wiclif  himsel£  From 
Baruch  iii.  20  the  style  is  one  characteristically  different  from 
Hereford's,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel. 
The  prologues  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament,  are  only  a  version  of  those  which 
were  then  commonly  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate. 
For  the  most  part  they  consist  oi  letters  and  other  pieces  of 
Jerome. 

It  must  have  been  a  heartfelt  joy  and  deep  satis- 
faction for  Wiclif  when  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  completed,  and  the  great  plan  accomplished  which  he 
had  so  long  cherished  and  pusned  forward  with  so  warm  a 
zeal.  This  in  all  probability  took  place  in  the  year  1382. 
But  Wiclif  was  not  tHe  man  to  betake  himself  to  rest  in  any 
single  object  attained  by  him,  and  least  of  all  in  this  sacred 
cause.  To  him  the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  not  its  own 
end,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  to  put  the 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  bring  home 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  His 
next  care,  therefore,  after  the  translation  was  ready,  was  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  copies  of  it 
were  now  made,  and  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  tne  whole 
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Bible,  but  also  portions  of  it,  and  even  single  books,  were 
copied  out  and  circulated.  Moreover,  in  many  of  these  copies 
there  were  inserted  a  table  of  the  Bible  lectures  for  Sundays 
and  all  the  feast  and  fast  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
which  table  is  still  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  existing 
manuscripts.  And  in  order  to  put  these  lectures  into  the 
hands  of  many  at  a  cheap  price,  books  were  also  copied 
out  which  contained  no  more  than  these  gospels  and  epistles. 
Of  this  sort  are  two  manuscripts  still  remaining,  which  were 
written  at  all  events  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

But  a  still  more  important  work  became  necessary.  As 
soon  as  the  English  Bible  was  complete  and  came  into  use, 
the  imperfections  which  clung  to  it  began  to  be  manifest ; 
and  in  truth  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  work 
should  have  considerable  blemishes.  Jt  was  a  work  of  un- 
common magnitude,  especially  for  that  time,  considering 
that  it  was  executed  under  unfavourable  circumstances  by 
clifFerent  hands,  and  without  any  firm-  basis  of  clear  and  con- 
sistent principles  of  translation  having  been  previously  laid 
down.  The  portion  executed  by  Hereford,  embracing  the 
Old  Testament  books,  had  a  character  of  its  own,  differing 
much  from  Wiclifs  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  its 
method  of  translation,  and  in  the  form  of  its  English  idiom. 
These  and  other  blemishes  could  not  escape  the  notice  at 
least  of  Wiclif  himself.  And  without  doubt  it  was  he  who 
suggested  a  revision  of  the  whole  work,  perhaps  undertook 
it  with  his  own  hand.  Just  as  Luther,  too,  after  his  coTr\plete 
German  Bible  appeared  in  1534,  began  ere  long  to  revise  it, 
and  never  ceased  till  his  death  to  improve  and  polish  it, 
partly  by  his  o^ti  hand  and  partly  with  the  assistance  of 
Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  Cruciger,  and  others.  No  marvel 
if  the  case  was  not  otherwise  with  the  English  Bible  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  revision  was  a  work  of  time.  Wiclif  did  not 
live  to  see  it  completed.  The  revised  Wiclif  Bible  did 
not  appear  till  several  years  after  his  death,  and  the 
improved  form  which  it  now  assumed  was  essentially  the 
work  of  one  man  who  was  a  trusted  friend  of  Wiclif,  and 
in  his  last  years  his  assistant  in  parochial  work,  John  Purvey. 
This  fact  has  been  made  not  merely  probable  but  certain  by 
the  learned  editors  of  the  WicHf  versions  of  the  Bible,  who 
have  also  shown  that  the  probable  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  revision  was  the  year  1388 — i.e,y  four  years  after  \Viclif  s 
death.^7  Before  the  appearance  of  the  collected  edition  of 
the  Wiclif  translations  just  refeiTed  to,  very  confused  and 
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mistaken  ideas  of  the  oldest  English  versions  of  the  Bible 
prevailed.  Not  to  speak  of  the  sSready-mentioned  and  now 
exploded  assertion  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  long  before 
Wiclil's  day  there  were  already  in  existence  complete  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  in  English,  it  was  a  common  error,  since 
Lewis's  day  down  to  1848,  to  take  the  older  translation  of 
Wiclif  for  the  later  revised  one,  and  to  take  the  later  for  the 
older,  t.«.,  for  the  genuine  or  unrevised  work  of  Wiclif. 
More  than  this,  down  to  the  year  1848,  no  part  of  the  older 
translation  had  appeared  in  prints  with  the  exception  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  Dr.  Adam  Clark  had  printed  in  his 
Bible  Commentary  from  a  manuscript  in  his  own  possession.^ 
The  fact  that  the  older  genuine  Wiclif  translation  had  had 
the  fate  of  being  so  long  ignored  is  closely  connected  with 
the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
and  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  later  improved  version. 
For  the  later  form  of  tlie  text  of  the  translation  was  eagerly 
sought  after.  Copies  of  it  came  into  the  hands  of  people  be- 
longing to  all  classes  of  society.  These  copies  must  nave  been 
multiplied  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  there  are  still  about  150  manuscripts  remaining 
which  contain  Purvey's  revised  version  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  the  majority  of  these  copies  were  executed  within 
forty  years  after  the  year  1388. 

It  would,  however,  be  extremely  short-sighted  and  hasty 
if  we  should  undervalue  or  entirely  overlook  tlxe  work  of 
Wiclif  by  reason  of  Purvey's  work.  Was,  then,  Purvey's 
Bible  translation  anything  more  than  a  uniformly  executed 
revision  of  WicUfs  work  already  published,  and  an  edition 
of  it  improved,  in  point  of  language,  in  respect  to  its 
superior  legibility?  The  revision  was,  indeed,  carried 
through  in  a  consistent  manner  under  the  guidance  of  dis- 
tinctly conceived  principles,  but  this  was  a  work  of  far 
less  oifficultv  than  the  task  of  originating  the  translation 
itself,  especially  when  we  consider  the  grandeur  and  the 
novelty  of  the  first  idea  of  the  work,  and  the  tenacious 
persistencv  and  steady  industry  which  were  absolutely 
required  for  its  execution.  Last  of  all,  we  point  a^ain  to 
the  probability  before  referred  to— that  it  was  Wiclif  him- 
self who  Was  first  sensible  of  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
finished  translation;  so  that  it  was  only  the  carrying  out 
of  the  task  which  fell  to  Purvey,  whose  relative  merits, 
however,  we  have  no  wish  to  undervalue. 

What,  now,  i»  the  peculiar  character  and  importance  of 
the  earlier  version,  in  so  far  especially  as  it  was  Wiclifs 
personal  work  ?     Its  peculiarity  becomes  clearer  to  .the  eye 
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when  we  compare  the  New  Testament  in  the  older  version 
with  the  Old  Testament  as  rendered  by  Hereford.     Here- 
ford's translation  is  excessively  literal,  and  keeps  as  close 
as   possible,  almost  pedantically,  to  the  Latin   expression 
and  order  of  the  Vulgate.     This  makes   the  version  very 
often  stiflF  and  awkward,  forced  and  obscure.    The  trans- 
lator kept  only  the  original  in  his  eve,  which  it  was  his  wish 
to  render  with  the  utmost  possible  ndelity ;  on  the  spirit  and 
laws  of  the   English  tongue  he  seems  scarcely  to   have 
bestowed  a  thought,  and  as  little  on  the  qualities  of  intel- 
ligibility and  legibility  which  it  was  his  business  to  impart 
to  the  translated   text.      The  case  is  quite  different  with 
Wiclif  in  the  books  which  he  translated,  and  above  all  in 
the  New  Testament.    He  ever  keeps  in  view  the  spirit  of      / 
his  mother  tongue  and  the  requirements  of  English  readers,    ^ 
so  that  the  translation  is  so  simple  as  to  be  thoroughly 
readable.    Nay  more,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Wichf^s 
EngUsh  style  in  his  Bible-translation,  compared  with  his       , 
other  English    writings,  rises  to    an  uncommon    pitch  of    J 
perspicuity,  beauty,  and  force.*® 

But  if  we  compare  Wiclif s  Bible,  not  with  his  own 
English  writings,  out  with  English  literature  in  general 
before  and  after  his  time,  a  still  more  important  result  is 
revealeid.  WicUf  s  translation  of  the  Bible  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  English  language  almost  as  / 
much  as  Luther's  translation  does  in  the  history  of  the  * 
German  tongue.  The  Luther  Bible  opens  the  period  of 
the  new  High  German;  Wiclif s  Bible  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Middle  English.  It  is  usual,  indeed,  to  represent 
not  Wiclif,  but  Chaucer — the  father  of  English  poetry — as 
the  first  representative  of  the  Middle  Enghsh  literature. 
But  later  investigators  of  the  history  of  languages — such 
as  Marsh,  Koch,  and  others — rightly  .  reoo^ise  Wiclif  s 
Bible  prose  as  the  earliest  classic  Middle  English.  Chaucer, 
indeed,  has  some  rare  features  of  superiority — ^liveliness  of 
description,  a  charming  way  of  clothmg  his  ideas,  genuine 
English  humour,  and  a  masterly  command  of  language. 
But  such  qualities  of  style  address  themselves  more  to  the 
educated  classes — they  are  not  adapted  to  make  a  form  of 
speech  the  common  property  of  the  nation.  That  which 
has  the  destiny  to  promulgate  a  new  language  must  be 
something  which  concerns  closely  the  wesd  and  the  woe 
of  man,  and  which  for  that  reason  takes  hold  irresistibly 
of  every  man  in  a  nation,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  moral  and  religious  truths, 
grasped   with   the   energy   of    a   genuine   enthusiasm,   and 
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finding  acceptance  and  difiusion  for  themfielves  in  fresh 
forms  of  speech.  If  Luther,  with  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  opened  the  epoch  of  the  High  German  dialect,  so 
Wich^  with  his  English  Bible,  stands  side  hj  side  with 
Chaucer  at  the  head  of  the  Middle  English.  But  in  the 
latter  dialect  are  already  found  the  fundamental  characters 
of  the  new  English,  which  reached  its  development  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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1%  Thorn.  More,  Dialogues,  foL  cviii  czi  adv. 

2.  TretOUe  of  the  CkftrupHon  of  Scripture,  Lond.,  1612,  p.  74.  Vide  ForslukU 
and  Madden's  Wjcliffite  VenioDB  of  the  Bible,  VL,  p.  xzL 

8.  Hittoria  Doffmatica  Ooniroveniae  de  Scripturie  et  Saeria  Vemaculis.  Lond. 
1690,  4to,  p.  155. 

4.  AuetorivM  Hittoriae  IhgTnaHcae  J,  Uaserii,  p.  424. 

5.  H.  Wharton  (under  the  pseudonym  Ant.  Harmer),  SpedmeM  of  Errort  in 
the  Hittory  of  the  Mrformation.  Lond.,  1698.  Vide  Vaughan,  John  de  Wydiffe, 
884,  Note  I. 

6.  WydifiU  Versions  qf  the  BOk,  L  Pref.  zxL  Ivii. 

7.  Do.  I.,  p.  zxi.,  Note  9. 

8.  Printed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  A  compendioui  Me  treatyte 
ehewynge  how  that  we  ought  to  have  the  Scripture  in  Englytke,  Vide  Wjcliffite 
Versions,  L  Pref.  zxxiii..  Note,  and  zxi..  Note  9. 

9.  Max  Mttller,  Lecturea  on  the  Science  of  Lamguage,  Leipsig,  1868, 1.,  p.  849, 
Noto.     C.  Priedrich  Koch,  ffistartache  Orcunmatik  der  Engliacken  Sprache,  I.,  p.  8. 

10.  The  only  MS.  of  these  Poems,  dating  from  the  tenth  oentozy,  and  belonging 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  does  not  name  tiie  author.  Francis  Junius,  who  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  the  Paraphrase  in  1655,  in  Amsterdam,  was  the  first  to 
put  forth  the  conjecture  that  Caedmon  was  the  author.  New  editions  have  been 
brought  out  by  Benjamin  Thorjw,  Iiond.  1832,  and  by  Bouterwek,  Elberfeld,  1849. 

11.  Guthberti  Vita  Bedae. 

12.  Namely,  the  so-called  Durham  book  and  the  Boshworth  Gloss  in  the 
Bodleian. 

18.  Reuss,  Bevue  de  Th^logie,  IL  3 ;  Les  biblioth^ues  de  la  senle  ville  de 
Paris  contiennent  plus  de  manuscrits  bibliques  fran^ais  que  toutes  les  biblioth^- 
ques  d'Outre  Rhin  ne  paraissent  en  oontenir  d*allemands. 

14.  Called  Ormulum,  after  the  author,  whose  name  was  ^ther  Orm  or  Ormin, 
and  who  was  an  Augustinian  Canon.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by 
Wright,  Oxford  University  Press,  1862,  2  vols.  8vo. 

15.  The  Story  of  (renesis  and  Exodus,  an  early  English  song,  about  A.D.  1250. 
Edited  by  Richard  Morris  for  the  Early  English  Tract  Society.     1865. 

16.  For  our  first  reliable  information  concerning  the  person  and  life  of  this  re- 
markable man  we  are  indebted  to  the  documents  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Peny  in  the 
preface  to  the  English  Prose  Treatises  of  Richard  Rolls  de  Hampole.  Lond, 
1866,  p.  XV.  f.  Vide  Legenda  de  Vita  Ricardi  Rolle,  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
Library  of  Lincoln.  According  to  these  he  was  bom  at  Thornton,  in  Yorkshire, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  returned  home  in  his  nineteenth  year,  where  he  immediately 
took  to  a  hermit's  life.  Later  in  life  he  laboured  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  he  closed  his  life  in  Hampole  in  1349. 

17.  Wydifite  VerHone  of  the  BiHe,  VL,  Prel  iv.  f.  At  all  events  one  such 
remark  drawn  from  a  single  MS.  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  conjecture  made 
by  Humphrey  Wanley  that  this  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  its  shortest  form  was 
a  juvenile  work  of  Widif  himself. 
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18.  WydifiU  Vernaiu,  etc.,  Pref.  y.  and  vL,  and  particularly  Note  1.  All 
the  preceding  statements  regarding  the  Bible  translations  which  were  anterior  to 
WicUf  rest  upon  the  learned  invest^tions  of  the  editors  of  the  Wiclif  Bible,  found 
in  their  preface. 

19.  Henricus  Slni^ton,  Cfkroniea  de  BvewUbus  AngUae  in  Twysden's  ffistoriae 
Anglieae  Scrijotores,  X  Lond.,  1652.  Col.  2644,  ffie  magister  Joannes  Wydif 
Evangdium  quod  ChrUtuM  eoniulU  clerieit  et  Ecdesiae  Doctoribus,  ut  tpti  iiicis 
et  ii\flrmioribus  personia  Beetmdum  tempori$  exigenti4»m  et  personarum  vnaigentiam 
cum  mentis  eorum  eiurie  dvleUer  minutrarent,  transhdU  de  LaHno  in  Anglicam 
linffuam  mm  Angelieom;  unde  per  iptum  JU  vulgare,  et  magie  apertum  laicii  et 
muUeribuB  legere  scientibtttf  quam  solet  etae  deride  admodvm  literatii  et  hene  inteUi- 
gentibus,  et  tic  evangeUca  margcuHta  tpargitwr  et  a  porcii  conctdeatur,  etc. 

20.  Wllkins,  OoncUia  Magnae  Britaamiaet  III.,  f.  350,  Joannes  Wycliff— et  ipeam 
eoclesiae  sacrosanctae  fidem  et  doctrinam  sanctissimam  totis  oonatibus  tmpugnare 
studuit,  novae  ad  suae  malitiae  oomplementum  Scripturarum  in  linguam  matemam 
translationis  practica  adinventa,  etc. 

21.  Replica  contra  Jo.  Stokes.  Quod  autem  Widiif  non  fuit  Teutonicus  sed 
AngUcus,  patet  ez  suis  scriptis — ^nam  per  Anglicos  didtur  quod  ipse  tota  Biblia 
transtulit  ex  Latino  in  Aiiglicum. 

22.  Wydiffite  Versions,  I.,  Pref.,  p.  yiii 

28.  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  J.  W.,  p.  86. 

24.  Wydiffite  Versions  as  above.  Note  Z. 

25.  Do.  I.,  Preface,  p.  ix..  Note  d.    The  words  run  thus  i^fferfore  a  pore 
'  eaityf  lettidfro  preehyng  for  a  tym/efor  cauaee  knovmn  of  Ood,  etc 

26.  Arnold  in  his  Introduction  to  the  First  Volume  of  Wiclif  s  English 
Sermons,  p.  5,  concludes  against  the  Wiclif  authorship  of  this  Commentary  on 
partly  the  same  grounds  as  those  upon  which  I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
some  years  before }  only  he  conjectures  that  its  true  author  may  have  been  a 
Monk. 

27.  jffetfor  a  eymple  creature  of  Ood  writeth  a  achort  glou  in  EngUeh,  eta 

28.  Wydiffite  Versions,  I.,  l^face,  pp..ix.,  x.,  and  particularly  Note  f.  "One 
that  I  suppose  veraly  was  Grod*s  servant,  seyand  to  me  that  sethyn  the  goepdle  is 
rewle,  be  the  whilk  ich  Cristen  man  owes  to  lyf — ilk  man  that  is  in  the  grace  of 
God — owes  hertely  to  bysy  him. 

29.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  quite  peculiar  merit  of  the  Editors  of  the  Wiclif 
translations  of  the  Bible  that  they  have  given  in  the  Preface  so  rich  an  anthology 
of  extracts  from  English  manuscripts.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  com- 
munications, in  my  opinion,  is  the  second  preface,  printed  in  full  from  two  MSS., 
to  the  English  translation  of  the  Grospd-harmony  of  Clemens,  in  voL  L,  p  xiv., 
coL  2,  and  p.  xv.,  coL  1.  The  sentence  last  quot^  in  our  text  is  worded  in  the 
original,  thus — Oritten  men  are  mocKe  to  travkk  nyght  and  day  aboute  text  of  holy 
writ,  and  namdy  the  goapd  in  her  moder  tunge. 

80.  Here  "  immesurabli  "  is  to  be  read  according  to  the  other  MS.,  not  "mesur- 
abli  *  which  the  editors  have  preferred. 

81.  Wydiffite  Versions,  vol.  I.,  p.  xv.,  coL  1.  Thanne  each  lewed  man  thai  schal 
be  saved  is  a  real  prest  maad  of  Ood,  and  eche  man  is  bounden  to  be  suche  a  verri 
presL  But  worUUy  derkis  crien  thai  holy  writ  in  English  wole  make  Cristen  men  at 
ddnUe,  and  therfcf  it  schal  not  be  suffred  among  lewed  men, 

82.  Wydiffite  Vernons  of  the  Bible,  v.  L,  XI.  XII. 

83.  Do.  do.  V.  I.,  p.  xiii.  In  an  English  tract,  which  may  well  have  come 
from  Wiclif  8  pen,  p.  xiv.,  Note,  it  is  expresdy  said  that  "  as  the  parish  priests 
are  often  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  understand  Latin  books  so  as  to  be  able  to 
instruct  the  people,  it  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  ignorant  people,  but  also  for 
the  ignorant  priests,  to  have  books  in  the  English  language  containing  the  neces- 
sary instruction  for  the  ignorant  people." 

34.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  959  (8098),  and  is  distinguished 
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by  the  drcaniBtance  that  veiy  often  alteratitons  are  made  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ; 
not  imf reqnently  a  word  has  been  cancelled  as  Boon  as  it  was  written,  or  before  it 
was  written  fully,  in  order  to  pnt  another  in  its  place.  Wydiffite  Versions,  I.,  p. 
xvii.  and  zlvii. 

85.  The  second  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian,  marked  Ihuci  869,  and  ends  with  the 
words,  and  othyr  men  in  the  place  of  him  risen.  The  Tunge.  Then  on  the  next 
side  stands  written  by  another  but  contemporaiy  hand,  EncpUeU  trandctcion  NichoUiy 
Keirford,  y.  L,  p.  xvii.  and  L,  where  a/acnmtZe  of  these  words  with  the  preceding 
lines  is  given. 

86.  F<ue,  Zizan,,  ed.  Shirley,  p.  289  f.    Knighton,  CTunmica,,  col.  2656  f. 

87.  To  have  established  this  fact,  and  brought  clear  light  into  the  manifold  dark- 
ness which  rested  upon  these  subjects,  is  one  of  the  numerous  merits  of  these  two 
men  who,  with  the  liberal  support  of  the  delegates  of  the  University  Press  of  Ox- 
ford, carried  on  their  investigationB  for  twenty-two  years  long,  made  a  thorough 
search  of  the  most  important  public  and  private  libraries  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  basis  of  a  critical  comparison  of  numerous  MSS.  published  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  later  translations,  along  with  prefaces.  The  work  has  this 
title,  The  Hdy  BibUf  eontainifig  the  Old  and  New  Tettamenttt  wUh  the  Apocryphal 
booktf  in  the  earliest  English  versions  made  from  the  Latin  vtdffote  by  John  Wydife 
and  his  followers ;  edited  by  the  Rev,  Josiah  ForshaU,  F,  R.S»,  and  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  KM.,  F,JLS.,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  BriHsh  Museum,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1850,  i  vols,  large  4to,  with  a  copious  Preface  in  voL  I.  (from 
which  we  have  drawn  much  of  what  we  have  given  above),  and  a  Glossary  to 
these  translations  in  voL  IV.  The  two  translations  are  throughout  printed  side 
by  side  in  double  columns— the  older  to  the  left,  the  later  to  the  right.  The 
various  readings  are  given  in  Notes. 

88.  ^enry  Wharton,  in  the  Auctarium  to  Usher's  ffisioria — controversiae—de 
Scripturis  et  sacris  vemactdis,  London,  1690,  p.  424  f.,  had  rightly  perceived 
which  was  the  older  and  which  the  later  translation,  and  while  rightity  attributing 
the  older  to  WicUf ,  had  incorrectly  assigned  the  later  to  John  of  Trevisa.  Dr. 
Waterland  had  oome  to  see  that  the  Translation,  with  the  "  General  Preface  "  to 
the  Bible,  was  the  work  of  John  Purvey  ;  but  he  had  not  held  fast  to  this  view, 
and  had  even  fallen  back  to  the  old  opinion  that  the  later  Recension  was  the 
earlier.  He  was  followed  in  this  by  John  Lewis,  Wyclif  s  first  Biographer,  when 
he  published,  on  the  basis  of  two  MSS.,  the  later  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  work  of  Wiclif — New  Testamentf  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by 
John  Widif,  about  1878.  Lond.,  1731,  fol.  This  same  translation  has  been  twice 
printed  in  the  present  century— in  1810,  by  H.  H.  Baker,  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  in  the  year  1880,  by  John  Wyclif,  D.D. ;  and  in  1841  upon 
the  basis  of  one  MS.  in  Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  4to  {The  Bible  Translatums 
of  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  others).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament 
in  the  older  translation  was  first  published  in  1848  by  Lea  Wilson,  after  a  MS. 
In  his  own  possession,  under  the  title  The  New  Testament  in  English,  trandated  by 
John  Wycliffe,  circa  1380.  Lond.  4to.  LasUof  a^Ll,  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir 
Frederidc  Madden  gave  to  the  world  the  Two  Translations  of  the  whole  Bible, 
with  critical  exactness,  in  the  work  already  mentioned. 

89.  This  remark  was  first  made  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his  ffistory  of  Enjj^and 
during  the  Middle  Ages,    1830.    VoL  V.  p.  425  f.     Comp.  p.  447  f. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

WICUP  AS  A  THINKER  AKD  WRITER ;   HIS  PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND  THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEM. 

Section  I. — His  Gradual  Development  as  a  Thinker  and 
Reformer. 

IT  makes  a  great  difference  in  our  whole  view  and  judg- 
ment of  Wiclif,  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  assume 
that  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  work  he  stood 
forth  with  a  complete  and  unified  system  of  thoughts,  or  as, 
on  the  other,  we  recognise  a  gradual  development  of  his 
thoughts,  and  progress  of  his  knowledge.  The  first  assump- 
tion was  entertained  even  till  recent  times.  Wiclif  s  earliest 
biographer,  John  Lewis,  was  followed  in  this  view,  and  it 
continued  to  be  held  even  after  Yaughan  had  been  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  inner  progress  of  Wiclifs  ideas. 
Men  imagined  they  saw  WicUf  stand  before  them  at  once  a 
finished  man,  and  missed  in  him  that  gradual  loosening  from 
the  bonds  of  error,  and  that  slow  progress  in  new  knowledge, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Luther,  followed  the  first  decided  break 
with  his  old  thoughts.  But  this  assumption  rests  upon 
error,  and  especially  upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  underlying  facts.  Even  from  the  TrialoguSy  the  first 
of  Wiclifs  works  which  was  sent  to  the  press,  men  might 
have  been  able  to  learn  with  sufficient  certainty,  that  Wiclif 
must  have  passed  through  very  considerable  changes  of 
opinion.  For  in  more  than  one  place  he  makes  the  frankest 
acknowledgment  that  on  more  than  one  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, he  had  formerly  defended  with  tenacity  the  opposite  of 
what  he  now  maintained — ^that  "  he  was  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  had  stammered  out  many  thuigs  which  he  was 
unable  clearly  to  make  good,*'  etc.*  But  still  more  strongly 
does  he  express  himself  in  one  of  his  unprinted  writings, 
where  he  makes  the  following  free  confession  — "  Other 
statements  which  at  one  time  appeared  strange  to  me,  now 
appear  to  me  to  be  sound  and  true,  and  I  defend  them  ; 
for,"  in  the  words  of  St,  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  11),  "when  1 
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was  a  child  in  the  knowledge  of  the  faith,  I  spoke  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child;  but  when,  in  God's  strength,  I 
became  a  man,  I  put  away,  by  His  grace,  childish  thoughts." 
He  is  speaking  in  this  place  of  the  freedom  of  man's  will 
and  agency.*  And  in  a  similar  way  he  expresses  himself 
in  his  work  on  the  "  Truth  of  Holy  Scripture,"  touching  his 
childishly  literal  understanding  of  the  Bible  in  his  earlier 
years.  "At  last,"  however,  he  continues — "the  Lord,  by 
the  power  of  His  grace,  opened  my  mind  to  understand 
the  Scriptures  ;"  and  he  even  adds  the  humbling  confes- 
sion— "I  acknowledge  that  ofttimes,  for  the  sake  of  vain 
glory  I  departed  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  both  in 
what  I  maintained  and  what  I  opposed,  when  my  double 
aim  was  to  acquire  a  dazzling  fame  among  the  people, 
and  to  lay  bare  the  pride  of  the  sophists." 

We  could  produce  other  frank  acknowledgments  of  Wiclif 
of  the  same  kind,  but  these  may  suffice,  and  I  only  add  here 
a  few  more  particulars  which  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Among  the  Collections  of  Wiclif  *s  Latin  sermons  there  is 
one,  upon  which  we  have  already  remarked  above,  that 
when  compared  with  the  others  it  supplies  some  light  re- 
garding the  progress  of  the  preacher  m  knowledge.  We 
refer  to  the  older  collection  of  forty  miscellaneous  sermons.* 
This  comes  out  especiallv  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  with  more 
particularity  below.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  unmistakeable 
that  on  the  subject  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Hierarchy,  not 
only  the  tone  of  his  language,  but  even  his  mode  of  thought, 
is  essentially  different,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Western 
Schism  of  1378,  from  what  it  was  before  that  event.  Further, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  Wiclif  judges  in  his 
earlier  writings  quite  differently  from  what  he  does  in  his 
later  ones.  We  shall  show  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
the  view  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  tradition  of 
church  historians,  and  upon  which  even  an  investigator  like 
Vaughan  proceeds  in  his  matureat  work  upon  Wiclif,  viz., 
that  Wichf  had  commenced  his  conflict  with  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders  as  early  as  1360  or  the  following  year,  and 
carried  it  on  for  twenty  years  afterwards.'  It  was  first  in  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  transubstantiation  that  any 
controversy  of  Wiclif  with  these  particular  Orders  took  its 
rise ;  whereas  before  that  time  it  was  rather  against  the 
endowed  Orders  that  he  aimed  his  attacks,  while  towards 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Dominic  and  the  Orders  founded  by 
them,  he  continued  to  cherish  and  express  all  manner  of 
respect  and  sincere  recognition. 
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All  these  facts  constitute  a  siifficient  proof  that  WicHf 

Eassed  through  important  changes  of  opinion  even  after 
e  had  arrived  at  mature  years,  and  had  made  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  public  stage;  and  that  on  several 
questions  of  great  moment  he  gradually  arrived  at  essen- 
tially different  conclusions  from  those  of  his  earlier  years. 
It  -would  indeed  have  been  astonishing  if  a  mind  so  inde- 
pendent and  thoughtful — ^a  man  whose  whole  hfe  was  spent 
m  labours  on  behalf  of  others,  and  in  efforts  for  God's  glory 
and  the  public  good — ^had,  in  the  substance  of  his  teaching, 
adhered  stiffly  to  the  stand-points  which  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  taken  up.  It  will  accordingly  be  our  aim,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  point  out  the  gradual  development  of  Wiclif 's 
views  on  all  the  chief  points  of  his  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical beliefs.' 

We  have  to  view  Wiclif  first  as  a  philosophical,  and  next 
as  a  theological  thinker  and  vmter ;  and  though  his  philo- 
sophy and  theology  continually  interlock,  conformably  to 
the  whole  character  of  scholasticism  (for  Wiclif  was  a  schol- 
astic divine),  yet  it  may  be  conducive  to  clearness  if  we 
give  to  each  a  separate  treatment. 

Section  II. —  Wiclif  c»  a  Pliilosophieal  Thinker  and  Writer. 

In  order  that  the  distinctive  features  of  Wiclifs  philosophy 
may  be  adec^uately  described,  a  sufficient  amount  of  his 
writings  in  this  department  must  first  be  forthcoming.  But 
here  much  is  lacking ;  for  of  his  philosophical  works,  in  the 
form  of  treatises,  not  a  single  piece  has  ever  appeared  in 
print,  down  to  the  present  day;  and  what  is  more  serious,  a 
considerable  number  of  them  have  in  all  probability  per- 
ished.' Contenting  ourselves  with  what  remains  available, 
and  turning  first  to  his  logical  pieces,  these,  so  far  as  .we 
are  acquainted  with  them,  consist  of  only  two  short  tractates, 
the  one  entitled  Lofftcoy  the  other  LoaiccB  Continuation^  Both 
of  these  have  tbe  peculiarity  of  limiting  themselves  to 
the  simplest  ideas  and  principles ;  whereas  the  lo^cal 
treatises  of  the  fourteenth  century  generally  run  mto 
excessive  length,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  extremest 
subtleties.**  In  the  Logica  he  treats  simply  of  terminus^ 
propositio,  and  argumentum^  each  of  these  forms  of  thought 
Deing  defined  and  exhibited  in  its  simplest  varieties.  And 
here  we  meet  with  the  memoriter-verses  on  the  manifold 
forms  of  svllogism  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  time  of 
William  Snyreswood." 
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The  Logicae  Continuation  again,  examines  somewhat  more 
largely  the  different  kinds  of  Judgments  and  processes  of 
proof.  That  Wiclif  restricted  himself  in  both  works  to  the 
most  general  principles  of  the  science,  was  no  doubt  done 
in  view  of  what  was  wanted  for  young  men  on  their  first 
introduction  to  the  study  of  logic. 

It  is  next  worthy  of  notice  tnat  these  treatises  on  formal 
logic  have  a  theological  and  especially  a  biblical  end  in  view. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Logica,  Wiclif  says  frankly,  "  I  have 
been  induced  by  several  friends  of  God's  Word  {hgia  Dei 
amicofi)  to  compose  a  treatise  in  explanation  of  the  logic  of 
Holy  Scripture.  For,  as  I  see  many  entering  upon  the  study 
of  logic,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be  the  better  able 
thereby  to  understand  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  leaving  it 
a^in  on  account  of  its  distasteful  mixture  of  heathenish 
ideas,  and  also  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  study  when  thus 
conducted,  I  propose,  with  the  view  of  sharpening  the 
faculties  of  beuevmg  minds,  to  give  processes  of  proof  for 
propositions  which  are  all  to  be  drawn  from  Scripture,"  etc., 
etc.^* 

The  reader  sees  that  it  is  entirely  with  Christian  ideas 
— with  biblical  knowledge — ^that  he  proposes  to  concern 
himself.  And  yet  the  result  is  no  sorry  mixture  of  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical  matter,^*  but  a  purely  formal  doctrine 
of  the  laws  of  thought.  Even  in  his  latest  years  he  laid  great 
stress  upon  a  right  knowledge  of  logic  for  the  understanding 
of  Christian  truth,  and  maintained  that  the  disesteem  of 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  every  error  in  respect  to  it,  had  its 
root  in  ignorance  of  lo^c  and  grammar.**  And  this  was  not 
a  thought  exclusively  his  own.  Wiclif  shared  it  with  William 
Occam,  whom  he  names  more  than  once  in  his  manuscript 
works,  and  sometimes  under  his  scholastic  title  of  honour, 
Venerabilis  Inceptor. 

Passing  from  Logic  to  Metaphysics,  the  question  which 
Wiclif  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  was  that  of 
Universals.  He  handles  this  question  not  only  in  several 
treatises  devoted  to  it,  e.g.y  De  UniversalibiLS^  Replicatio  de 
UnivermlibuSy  De  Materia  et  FormOy  De  Ideis,  but  in  his  theolo- 
gical works,  also,  he  not  seldom  returns  to  this  doctrine  as 
being,  in  his  view,  one  of  CTeat  reach  and  decisiveness  in  its 
theological  bearings.  For  Wiclif  was  in  philosophy  a  Realist. 
He  taKes  his  stand  firmly  and  with  the  greatest  decision 
upon  that  side  which  maintains  the  objectivity  and  reaUty  of 
Universale ;  following  herein  Augustin  among  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  and  Plato  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  as 
his  authorities  and  models.     In  this  point  he  sides  with  Plato 
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against  the  criticiam  which  Aristotle  directed  against  the 
Platonic  doiitrine  of  ideas.^*  However  highly  he  values 
Aristotle  in  other  respects,  calling  him,  as  the  middle  age  in 
general  did.  The  philosopher,  and  usually  leaning  upon  his 
authority,  he  is  still  distinctly  conscious  that  on  this  subject 
he  is  a  l^latonist,  and  essentially  at  variance  with  Aristotle — 
a  state  of  matters  which  was  not  at  all  irreconcileable  with  the 
fact  that  Wiclif,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  from  its  original  Greek 
sources.  He  seems  to  have  known  Plato  only  from  Augus- 
tine and  by  his  mediation ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  the  first 
who,  while  of  a  Platonizing  spirit,  was  yet  unable  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  Parisian  teacher 
Heinrich  Gothals  of  Ghent,  tl293  (Henricus  de  Gandavo, 
doctor  solemnis),  the  Averroist  Johann  of  Jandun  (about 
1320).  and  Walter  Burleigh,  tl337,  to  all  of  whom  Wiclif 
occasionally  refers,  had  preceded  him  in  the  path  of  an 
Augustinian  Church-Platonism  conjoined  with  Aristotelian 
method. 

That  Wiclif  makes  use  of  the  double  designation  universal 
and  idea  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  had  not  overcome  the  dualism  between  Aristotelic 
and  Platonic  first  principles.  Nowhere,  so  far  as  we  know, 
does  he  draw  a  clear  and  definite  distinction  between  idea 
and  universal.  And  yet  one  difference  may  be  observed  to 
prevail  in  his  use  of  language  upon  this  subject.  When  he 
treats  of  ideas^  his  point  of  view  is  always  one  where  he 
looks  at  matters  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  whereas 
the  case  is  often  the  reverse  when  he  speaks  of  universals. 
Manifestly,  in  the  one  case,  the  ground  taken  is  h  priori 
ground ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  empirical.  It  is  the  Platonic 
spirit  which  prevails  in  the  former,  the  Aristotelic  in  the 
latter. 

Still  Wiclif  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  principle  is 
a  very  disputable  one  which  asserts  the  objective  reahty  of 
universals,  and  he  has  reflected  on  the  causes  which  have 
given  tise  to  the  controversy  regarding  it.  Four  causes,  it 
appears  to  him,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  and  long- 
standing divergency  of  opinion.  The  first  cause  is  found  in  the 
strong  impressions  made  by  the  world  of  sense,  whereby  the 
reason  is  darkened.  The  second  cause  he  finds  in  a  striving 
after  seeming  instead  of  real  knowledge,  as  of  old  among 
the  Sophists,  from  which  arises  much  contention,  insomuch 
that  men  dispute  propositions  which  ought  to  be  conceded 
as  necessary  truths.  A  third  cause  he  finds  in  the  preten- 
tiousness of  men,  which  is  always  reaching  after  something 
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peculiar  to  itself,  and  stiffly  maintaining  and  defendiDg  it. 
And  finally,  he  discovers  a  fourth  cause  in  the  want  of  in- 
struction." Wiclif 's  doctrine  of  ideas  and  their  reality  does 
not  admit  of  being  set  forth  without  the  conception  of  God. 
For  he  takes  this  conception  as  his  starting  point.  The  Idea 
is,  in  his  view,  an  absolutely  necessarjr  truth,^*  for  truth  is 
nothing  else  but  God's  thought,  which  thought  is  also  im- 
mediately a  willing  and  working,  a  proposing  and  doing,  on 
the  part  of  God.  For  God  cannot  think  anything  which  is 
external  to  Himdelf,  unless  this  thing  is  intellectually  think* 
able.  What  God  creates.  He  cannot  possibly  create  by  chance 
or  unwisely ;  he  must  therefore  think  it ;  and  his  thought, 
or  the  archetype  of  the  creature,  is  identical  with  the  id^a; 
and  this  same  is  eternal,  for  it  is  the  same  in  time  with  the 
Divine  knowledge.  In  its  essence  it  is  one  with  God,  in  its 
form  it  is  different  from  God,  as  a  ground  conformably 
to  which  God  thinks  out  what  He  creates.  It  has  in  itself 
a  ground  in  reason,  by  virtue  of  which  it  determines  the 
Divine  knowledge."* 

In  this  last  expressed  proposition  lies,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  kernel  of  Wiclrf's  aoctrine  of  ideas,  the  central  point 
of  his  Realism.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  regarding  human 
knowledge  as  a  reflex  of  actual  existence,  while  the  Nominal- 
ism or  Terminism  (as  Prantl  calls  it  ■*)  of  Occam  looks  upon 
knowledge,  in  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  the  sensible  obser- 
vation of  nature  and  the  empirical  self-contemplation  of 
the  soul,  only  as  something  subjective,  and  cast  in  a  logical 
form.  According  to  Wichf,  in  thinking  of  universals,  we 
conceive  what  has  an  independent  existence,  what  has  its 
groimd  in  God's  thought  and  work.  But  even  God's 
thought,  in  his  view,  does  not  proceed  arbitrarily,  but  con- 
formably to  its  subject,  agreeably  to  reason,  answerably  to 
the  reason  6f  things.  And  hence,  in  more  places  than  one, 
he  decidedly  censures  the  usual  practice  of  speaking  of  the 
thinkabflity  of  the  unreal,  or  even  of  the  self-contradictory, 
as  empty  subtlety,  and  a  copious  source  of  false  reasonings 
and  perverted  conclusions.^  Rather  he  lays  down  the  pro- 
position that  God  can  only  think  that  which  he  thinks  in 
point  of  fact,  and  he  thinlui  only  that  which  m — m,  at  least 
in  the  sense  of  intellectual  entity.  In  like  manner  as  God, 
on  the  side  of  his  willing,  workmg^  and  creating,  can  only 
work  and  produce  that  which  he  actually  produces,  in  its 
own  time.  For  God's  knowing  and  producmg  are  coincident; 
that  God  knows  any  creature,  and  that  he  produces  or  sus- 
tains it,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.'* 

The  realism  of  Wiclif  accordingly  is  a  principle  of  g^eat 
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and  wide  bearing.  He  is  an  enemy  of  all  arbitrary,  empty, 
and  vague  thought ;  he  will  not  allow  it  to  have  the  value 
of  thought;  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  conceives  with 
himself  what  would  possibly  have  followed  if  a  certain 
something  presupposed  had  not  taken  place  (conclusiones  con- 
tingentiae).  Only  the  real  can  be  thought.  Thus  knowing 
and  thinking  are  coincident,  as  well  in  God  as  in  the  human 
mind,  which  thinks  exactly  as  much  as  it  knows  and  no 
more.'*  Only,  if  we  would  hit  Wiclif 's  meaning,  we  must 
not  restrict  the  real  to  what  is  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
and  what  is  a  matter  of  experience  at  the  present  moment. 
Agreeably  to  that  principle  ne  does  not  allow  of  any  endless 
series  of  ideas,  according  to  which  every  idea  should  give 
rise  again  to  another,  and  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
Such  a  reflex  action,  evermore  mirroring  back  the  idea  and 
reduplicating  it,  is  to  him  something  useless  and  perverted,  a 
mere  stammering  talk  without  sense  and  substance ;  whereas 
we  have  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  realities  of  things, 
which  objectively  determine  our  knowledge  by  what  they 
actually  are.** 

It  remains  to  add  that  Wiclif  loves  to  give  a  biblical  as  well 
as  a  philosophical  basis  and  development  to  these  thoughts 
by  means  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos.  He  is  convinced  that 
ms  doctrine  of  ideas  is  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  he  lays 
stress  upon  it  particularly  on  that  account.  For  the  same 
reason  he  holds  it  advisable  to  expound  this  doctrine  of  ideas 
only  to  such  who  are  familiar,  at  lectst  in  some  degree,  with 
the  thoughts  of  Scripture ;  one  to  whom  the  latter  are  still 
strange  may  easily  take  offence  at  his  doctrine.**  Herein 
Wiclif  supports  himself,  with  special  liking,  upon  an  expres- 
sion of  Jonn  in  the  prologue  of  his  Q-ospel — a  passage  to 
which,  in  several  of  his  writings,  and  in  connection  with 
different  thoughts,  he  ever  again  returns,  partly  in  the  way 
of  express  quotation,  and  partly  in  the  way  of  allusion.*^ 
And  yet,  remarkably,  this  passage  is  one  which  Wiclif  has 
misunderstood  (following,  it  is  true,  the  lead  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  especially  Augustin,  and  of  several  of  the  scholastics, 
including  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;)  his  error  lying  in  throwing 
into  one  sentence  certam  words  which  properly  fall  into 
two.  In  chap.  i.  8,  the  evangelist  says  of  the  Logos — 
'^AU  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was 
nothing  made  that  was  made  ; "  and  then  in  v.  4  continues — 
"  In  Him  was  life,"  etc.  But  Wiclif,  following  the  authority 
of  his  predecessors,  takes  the  last  words  of  v.  3,  "quod 
factum  est  **  (in  the  Vulgate),  along  with  "  in  ipso  vita  erat " 
of  V.  4,  as  forming  together  one  sentence  (a  mistake  which 
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was  only  possible  where  the  Greek  ori^nal  was  not  under- 
stood) ;  and  then  he  finds  the  thought  of  the  whole  to  be  this 
— "  Everything  which  was  created  was  originally,  and,  before 
its  creation  in  time,  livingly  present,  was  ideally  performed, 
is  the  eternally  pre-existent  Logos."  ^ 

With  this  passage  he  connected  other  biblical  expressions ; 
above  all  the  word  of  Christ  where  He  testifies  of  Himself, 
"  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  "  (John  xiv.  4), 
which  last  word  he  understands,  certainly  not  very  happily, 
of  the  eternal  life  of  thought.  In  addition,  he  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  where  (Romans  xi  36)  he 
says  "  ()f  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  in  Him  are  all  things." 
In  particular,  he  supposes  that  when  the  Apostle  was  cauKht 
up  into  heaven,  and  saw  visions  and  heard  unutteraole 
words,  he  had  a  view  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  intellectual 
world — ^the  world  of  idea.^  And  then  he  traces  to  the  in- 
structions of  St.  Paul  the  initiation  of  his  great  convert 
Dionysius  into  those  high  mysteries  which  the  latter  has 
treated  of  in  his  work  On  the  Divine  Names.^ 

True  knowledge  is  conditioned  by  Wiclif,  conformably  to 
the  above  basis  of  thinking,  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
ground  of  things  pre-existing  in  the  eternal  reason.  If  men 
look  at  the  creatures  only  in  their  existence  as  known  to  them 
by  experience  (in  propria  genere),  their  minds  thereby  are  only 
dissipated  and  drawn  off  from  God.  If  we  desire  one  day 
to  see  God  in  the  heavenly  home,  we  must  here  below  con- 
sider the  creatures  in  the  light  of  those  deep  intellectual 
principles,  in  which  they  are  known  and  ordered  by  God,  and 
we  must  turn  our  eye  towards  that  eternal  horizon  under 
which  that  light  lies  concealed.^i 

But  not  only  true  knowledge,  but  also  true  morality  is 
conditioned,  according  to  Wiclif s  fundamental  view,"  by 
our  grasping  and  striving  after  that  which  is  universal.  All 
envy,  and  every  sinful  act,  has  its  basis  in  the  want  of  well- 
ordered  love  to  the  universal.  Whoever  prefers  a  personal 
food  to  a  common  good,  and  sets  his  aim  upon  riches, 
uman  dignities,  etc.,  places  that  which  is  lower  and  individual 
above  that  which  is  higher  and  universal — u^.,  he  reverses  the 
right  order  of  things,  he  loves  not  truth  and  peace  (Zech. 
viii.  19),  and  therein  falls  into  sin.  And  thus  it  is  that  error 
in  knowledge  and  feeling  with  regard  to  universals  (circa 
universalia)  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sin  that  is  dominant  in 
the  world.** 

After  this  glance  at  Wiclif*s  philosophical  principles, 
especially  his  realistic  metaphysics,  we  pass  on  to  his  tneo- 
logical  system,  in  which  we  shall  see  again  the  reflection  of 
the  philosophical  standpoint  which  has  been  indicated  above.. 
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NOTES  TO  SECTIONS  I.  AND  II. 

1.  So,  e.^.,  Oscar  J&ger,  John  Wydiffe  and  hi$  itnportanee  for  the  MeformaHon, 
HaUe,  1864,  p.  119-121. 

2.  Triaiogtu,  ed.  Lechler.  Oxford,  1869.  Liber  III.,  c.  8,  p.  155 ;  L,  a  10, 
pp.  69,  70. 

S.  JUiponnanea  adargumeiUa  Radulphide  Strode,  Vienna  MS.,  1838,  f.  116,  col.  8. 
Et  aliae  oonolusiones,  qaae  olim  videbantur  mihi  mirabilea,  jam  ndentur  mihi 
catholicae,  defendendo^  etc. 

4.  J)e  VeriUUe  Sacrtu  Scripturae,  c  6  ;  o.  2,  Vienna  MS.,  1294,  foL  18,  coL  1 ; 
foL  8,  ooL  1 :  De  ista  vana  gloria  oomfiteor  aaepe  tarn  arguendo  quam  reepondendo 
prolapeus  sum  a  doctrina  scripturae,  etc 

5.  This  did  not  escape  Uie  notice  of  attentiTe  readers,  even  so  early  as  the 
Hussite  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  remark  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  margin  of 
the  Vienna  MS.  3928,  fol.  193,  from  another  hand  than'  the  transcriber's  :  Constet 
omnibus  quod  iste  Wycliff  XL.  Sermones  illos  scribens  fuit  alius  a  se  ipso  hie 
quam  alibi,  ut  apparet  legenti ;  Quia  demptis  paucissimis,  paene  in  omnibus  his 
scriptas  sequitur  eoolesiam  in  fide  et  ritibus  et  modo  loquendi  catholico. 

6.  Vaughan,  John  de  Wydiffe,  a  monoffraph,  pp.  87,  410. 

7.  The  most  accurate  and  thorough  exposition  of  Wydiff's  teaching  hitherto 
published  is  that  of  Dr.  £.  A.  Lewald,  ''Die  Theologische  Doctrin  Johann 
Wycliffe's  nach  den  Quellen  dargestellt,  und  Kritisch  beleuditel,"  in  the  ZeU9chr\ft 

far  hi$t,  Theoloffie,  1846,  p.  171,  f.  503,  f.  1847;  p.  597  f.  Lewald,  while  making 
use  of  Vaughan's  Ltfe  and  Opinume,  kc,  has  founded  chiefly  on  the  Trialogtu, 
He  investigates  WicUTs  doctrine  in  its  most  important  heads,  following  the  order 
and  carefully  tmalysing  the  reasonings  of  the  ISriatogus,  What  may  still  be  regarded 
as  defects  in  this,  in  many  respects,  excellent  product  of  German  industry  and 
leamxDg,  are,  I  think,  these  two :  first,  that  the  author  does  not  exhibit  sharply 
enough  what  constitute  Wiclif 's  peculiar  and  distinctive  ideas ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  exposition  binds  itself  too  closely  to  each  section  of  the  Trialogui  succes- 
sively taken  up,  whereby  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
Doctrine  is,  in  more  than  one  instance,  broken  up,  and  repetitions  are  introduced. 

8.  Li  the  list  of  lost  works  of  Wiclif  given  by  Shirley  in  his  Caialogtie,  p.  50,  f., 
occur  not  fewer  than  twenty -four  numbers,  which  appear  to  have  been  works  of  a 
logical  or  metaphysical  description. 

9.  Gomp.  Appendix,  No.  IL 

10.  Comp.  Prantl,  Oeachichte  der  Logik  in  Abtndlande,  VoL  III.,  p.  178  f. 

11.  lb.,  VoL  IIL,  10  f. 

12.  Vienna  MS.,  4523,  foL  1,  ooL  1. 

13.  It  is  not  a  l%eologiea  Logicie  ineertre,  as  the  Univernlnr  of  Paris  expressed 
its  censure  in  the  year  1247.  D'Argentrd,  OoUecUo  jtuUciorum  de  novie  Erronlmt,  I ., 
158.    Paris,  1728. 

14.  E.g.,  De  Univenalibut,  c.  15  ;  Vienna  MS.  4523,  foL  57,  col.  1.  De  Veritate 
Scripiurae,  c.  14  ;  Vienna  MS.,  1294,  fol.  40,  coL  4  ;  fol.  41,  coL  3. 

15.  Trialogui,  ed.  Lechler,  Book  L,  c  8,  p.  62  ;  I.,  c.  9,  p.  66  }  Book  IL,  c.  8, 
p.  83. 

16.  Comp.  Prantl,  Getchiehte  der  Logik  in  Ahendlande,  IIL,  188,  273,  297  f. 

17.  i>e  UnivermUibue,  Vienna  MS.,  4523,  foL  70,  ooL  1:  Quidam  enim  more 
flophistamm  non  solum  volunt  scire  sed  videri  sdentes. 

18.  lb.,  foL  70,  cols.  1  and  2. 

19.  Trialogue,  Book  L,  c.  8,  p.  61:  Tdea  est^  Veritas  absolute  necessaria. 

20.  Si  (Deus)  illud  intelligit^  illud  habet  rationem  objectivam,  secundum  quam 
terminat  intellectivitatem  divinam.    l^rialogue,  L,  8,  p.  63. 

21.  Prantl,  Getchiehte  der  Logik  in  Abendlande,  TIL,  p.  343  f.  Comp.  Eduard 
Brdmann,  Qrundrin  der  OetchichU  der  PhUoaophie,  L     Berlin  1866,  p.  432  f. 
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22.  Trialogtti^  I.,  c.  9,  p.  67.-~Comp.  Lewald's  Theol.  Doctrin  WycUffe'i,  ZeiU- 
chnftfUr  hutoriteke  Thedogie,  1846,  210  f. 

23.  76. ,  I.,  c.  11|  p.  74 :  Cum  idem  sit  Demn  intoB  legere  creaturam  quam- 
libet,  ipsam  produoere  et  servare. 

24.  lb.,  I.,  c.  10,  p.  70 :  Intellectus  divinus  ac  ejtui  notitia  sunt  paris 
ambitus,  dent  intellectus  oreatns  et  ejus  notitia. 

25.  76.,  I.,  c.  11,  p.  72 :  Falsom  est,  qnod  ydeae  alia  est  ydea,  et  dc  in 
infinitum  oum  multiplicando  ilia  verba  homo  oalbutiendo  ignorat  se  ipsum  ;  p.  73: 
Intelligimus  res,  quae  per  suas  ezistentiaa  movent  objective  intellectum  nostnim. 

26.  J)e  Tdeis,  Vienna  MS.,  4523,  fol.  67,  cols.  1  and  2 :  Ista  rudiments  sunt 
laotea  et  infantibilia>  in  quibus  oportet  juvenes  enutriri,  ut  subtilia  ydeamm  per- 
ciplant.  Cavebo  ne  rudibus  et  non  nutritis  in  lacte  seripturae  sic  loquar  ne  darem 
Bcandalum  fratri  meo,  etc. 

27.  In  Trialogua,  L,  c  8.,  p.  68,  he  refers  to  the  passage,  and  in  the  tractate,  Dt 
YdeiSf  just  quoted,  that  saying  of  St.  John  is,  so  to  speak,  the  ever-recurring  refrain. 
He  applies  the  same  dtation  in  De  Veritate  Scriptwra  Sac,  Vienna  MS.,  1294, 
fol.  19,  ooL  1. 

28.  Lewald,  as  above,  p.  208  f. 

29.  J)e  YdeiMy  in  MS.  mentioned  above,  fol.  64,  col.  2. 

80.  7&.,foL65,ooLl. 

81.  Liber  Mandaiorwn^  Vienna  MS.,  1389,  foL  189,  ooL  a :  Cum  visio  ecra- 
turarum  in  proprio  genere  dt  tam  imperfecta  et  tantum  distraheus  etiam  in 
viae  i^-Verisimile  est,  quod  non  erit  in  patria.  Si  ergo  voluerimus  videre  naturam 
divinam  in  patria,  consideremus  creaturas  secundum  rationes  suas,  quibus  ab  ipso 
cognoeountur  et  ordinantur,  et  convertamur  ad  oriiontem  ntemitatis,  sub  quo  latet 
lux  ista  abscondita. 

82.  De  UhivenaUbtu,  c.  8,  Vienna  MS.,  4528,  foL  69,  cols.  1  and  2  :  Sic  error 
intellectionis  et  aSbctus  drca  uuiversalia  est  causa  totius  peocati  regnantis  in 
mundo,  etc 


SkotioN  III.—  Wiclifs  Theological  System. 

(1)  The  Sources  of  Christian  Truth. 

In  proceeding  to  treat  of  WicliTs  theological  system,  we 
have  to  inquire  first  of  all  into  his  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  The  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  theological  peculiarity  of  Wiclif,  both 
require  precedence  to  be  given  to  this  point. 

Wiclif  recognises  a  double  source  from  which  Christian 
knowledge  is  to  be  derived — reason  and  revelation,  as  we  are 
wont  to  speak  ;  ratio  and  aucUnntae,  as  the  scholastics  express 
themselves.  For  in  all  the  scholastics  we  find  this  distinction 
made ;  bringing  forward,  as  it  is  their  wont  to  do,  for  one 
and  the  same  proposition,  first  rationes,  or  ground  of  reason, 
and  next  auctoriiaies  or  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  of 
the  Fathers,  Councils,  etc.  Wiclif  distinffuishes,  in  like 
manner,  between  ratio  and  auctoritas  as  two  oases  of  theolo- 
gical argument  and  of  all  Christian  knowledge.^ 

Under  '*  Reason'*  Wiclif  by  no  means  underetands  anything 
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merely  formal — ^thinking  with  its  inherent  laws — ^in  virtue 
of  wmch  it  rejects  what  is  contradictory  and  draws  neces- 
sary conclusions  from  given  premises,  and  regulates  the 
foimation  of  ideas,  the  process  of  P^ oo^  and  tne  like ;  in 
one  word,  with  the  term  ratio  Wiclif  does  not  denote 
merely  the  formal  logic  and  dialectic.  However  much  stress 
he  lays  upon  these  sciences,  in  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of 
its  scholastic  philosophy,  he  by  no  mecms  contents  himself 
with  a  merely  formea  doctrine  of  thought  and  a  scientific 
method,  but  he  has  a  conviction  that  the  reason  of  man  has 
within  itself  a  certain  groundnstock  of  truth  in  reference  to 
the  invisible,  the  divine,  and  the  moral.  To  this  stock  of 
intuitional  truth  belong  the  univeraah^  or  ideas,  so  far  as 
knowledge  or  the  theoretical  reason  is  concerned.  With 
reference,  on  the  other  hand,  to  action  and  the  practical 
reason,  Wiclif  appeals  to  the  law  of  nature  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  conscience  and  the  natural  reason.'^  He  looks 
upon  the  law  of  nature  as  the  standard  of  all  laws,  so  that 
not  only  municipal  law,  but  even  the  moral  commandments 
of  Chrint,  are  to  be  valued  according  to  their  conformity  to 
the  law  of  nature.**  On  this  subject,  indeed,  I  think  I  nave 
remarked  in  WicKf  a  certain  wavering  of  judgment,  or  more 
accurately  a  progress  of  thought  in  the  direction  of  recog- 
nising the  exclusively  decisive  authority  of  revelation — 1.«., 
of  holy  Scripture.  For  while  in  the  book  De  Civili 
Dominio  he  sets  forth  the  law  of  nature  as  the  independent 
standard  of  all  laws,  even  of  the  moral  law  of  Christ,  I  find 
that  in  his  treatise  Of  the  Truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
was  written  several  years  later  at  the  le€U3t,he  recognises  the 
law  of  Christ  as  the  absolutely  perfect  law,  as  the  source  of 
all  that  is  good  in  every  other  law.^  But  in  so  saying  he 
has  no  intention  to  bring  into  question  that  there  exists  a 
law  of  nature  in  the  conscience  and  the  reason. 

But  not  only  in  matters  of  action  and  of  duty,  but  also  in 
matters  of  faith,  Wiclif  recognises  a  natural  light ;  only  he 
most  distinctly  pronounces  to  be  erroneous  the  notion  that 
the  light  of  faitli  is  opposed  to  the  light  of  nature,  so  that 
what  appears  to  be  impossible,  in  the  light  of  nature,  must 
be  held  for  truth  in  the  light  of  faith,  and  vice  versa.  There 
are  not  two  lights  thus  contradicting  each  other,  but  only 
the  natural  light  has  since  ih^  fall  been  weakened,  and  labours 
imder  a  degree  of  imperfection ;  but  this  God  heals  in  the 
way  of  grace  by  the  impartation  of  revealed  knowledge. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  what  one  man  knows  by  tne 
spiritual  light  of  grace,  another  man  knows  by  natural 
hght.    Hence  the  different  stages  of  knowledge  m  respect 
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to  the  articles  of  faith  among  different  men.*'  Thus,  e.^., 
Wiclif  has  no  doubt  that  Plato  and  other  philosophers  were 
able  to  know,  by  means  of  natural  light,  that  there  is  a 
Trinity  in  the  nature  of  God.**  And  he  makes  the  attempt 
himself  to  prove  by  grounds  of  reason  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
and  other  doctrines  of  the  gospel.**  He  thus  credits  reason 
with  an  independent  power  of  ite  own  of  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  salvation. 
Herein  he  occupies  the  same  standpoint  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  scholastic  divines. 

But  his  difference  from  the  other  scholastics  in  the  view 
he  takes  of  "Authority,"  i.«.,  of  positive  revelation,  is  ieven 
more  marked  than  his  agreement  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reason.  On  this  subject  Wiclif  approves  himself  a 
thoroughljr  independent  thinker,  and  especially  as  a  man 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation ;  for  he  has  already 
come  in  si&^ht  of  the  principle  that  holy  Scripture  is  the 
onlv  authoritative  document  of  revelation,  that  it  is  the  Rule 
and  Standard  of  all  teachings  and  teachers.  But  I  find  that 
on  this  decisive  point  it  was  only  step  by  step  that  Wiclif 
attained  to  the  right  knowledge. 

Apart  from  reason,  the  scholastics  set  forth  as  a  standard 
principle,  *'  Authority *"  But  under  this  idea  they  range,  in 
miscellaneous  array,  conclusions  of  Councils,  decrees  of  the 
Popes,  doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  Biblical  statements.  In  their 
eyes  holy  Scripture  has  no  peculiar,  exclusive,  privileged 
position,  no  weight  which  is  alone  of  its  kind,  and  absolutely 
decisive.  In  other  words,  the  Middle  age,  in  the  generic  idea 
of  "  Authority,*'  brings  together,  in  naive  fashion,  two  different 
things,  which,  since  the  Reformation,  have  been  distinguished 
from  each  other,  as  well  by  Roman  Catholics  as  by  Pro- 
testants, viz..  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Oiticism  is  still 
lacking  to  such  an  extent  that  these  two  elements  are 
looked  upon  and  made  use  of  as  of  like  nature  and  like 
validity.  The  Bible  itself  was  regarded  as  only  a  part  of 
tradition — a  book  handed  down  Irom  one  generation  to 
another,  just  as  the  works  of  the  Fathers  were.  And  tradi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  as  falling  under  the 
idea  of  "  Scripture,"  as  it  was  only  known  by  the  medium 
of  its  written  form.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  call  in 
question  the  fact  that  the  scholastic  divines  were  in  general 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  Bible  and  Church  tradi- 
tion. Evidences  of  this  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  their 
dogmatic  systems,  sums,  quodlibets,  etc.  But  that  was  a 
theoretical  distinction.      In  practice,  in  bringing  proof  in 
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support  of  aoy  Roman  dogma,  the  distinction  was  imme- 
diately forgotten ;  traditional  elements  and  scripture  proofe 
were  all  uncritically  jumbled  together,  as  though  they  were 
all  of  equal  value ;  they  were  all  alike  "  Authorities." 

With  Wiclif  in  this  respect  the  case  was  essentially 
diflFerent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  shown  above,  that  he  too 
mentions  "authority'*  along  with  "reason"  in  a  general 
way,  as  sources  of  knowledge  and  bases  of  proof  in 
matters  of  faith ;  and  in  dealing  with  such  questions,  like 
other  scholastics,  he  places  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  line 
together,  under  the  one  banner  of  "Authority."  But  this 
in  his  case,  when  closelv  examined,  is  only  like  a  small 
fragment  of  eg^-shell  still  adhering  to  the  wings  of  the 
new-hatched  chicken.  It  is  merely  the  force  of  custom 
which  we  recognise  in  this  still  lingering  use  of  the  tech- 
nical word  "  Authority."  For  in  all  cases  where  he  is  inde- 
pendently developing  his  own  principles,  and  maintaining 
them  not  merely  m  meory,  but  applymg  them  to  particular 
questions  of  a  practical  nature,  he  draws  so  sharp  a  line  of 
distinction  between  Scripture  and  Tradition  that  the  two  can 
no  longer  be  properly  ranged  under  the  common  head  of 
"Authority."  For  he  ascribes  to  holy  Scripture,  and  to  it 
alone,  the  precise  idea  of  "unlimited  authority;"  he  dis- 
tinguishes m  principle  between  God's  word  and  human 
tradition,  and  ne  reco^ises  the  Scriptures  as,  in  and  by 
themselves,  the  all-sufficing  source  of  Christian  knowledge. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  a  later  stage  of  his  teaching  that  Wiclif 
grasped  this  decisive  principle ;  he  gave  early  expression  to 
it.  It  was  only  gradually,  it  is  true,  that  he  reacted  it,  and 
to  what  extent  this  was  so,  will  be  shown  below.  But  as 
early  as  the  date  of  his  collection  of  *' Miscellaneous  Ser- 
mons," wliich  all  belong  to  the  period  of  his  academic 
labours,  and  at  all  events  to  the  years  preceding  1378,  he 
expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which  snows  that  he  fully 
recognises  the  alonensufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
pronounces  it  to  be  unbelief  and  sin  to  give  up  the  follow- 
ing of  "th6  law  of  God,"  and  to  introduce  in  place  of  it 
human,  traditions.^ 

With  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  whole  bearing  and  extent 
of  this  truth,  Wiclif  lays  down  the  fundamental  proposition 
— God's  law,  ue.y  holy  Scripture,  is  the  unconditional  and 
absolutely  binding  authority.  This  fundamental  principle  he 
expresses  in  innumerable  places  in  sermons,  learned  treatises 
and  popular  tracts,  and  m  the  most  manifold  maimer,  but 
always  with  the  consciousness  of  bearing  witness  to  a  truth 
of  the  greatest  scope.   His  opponents,  too,  were  quite  sensible 
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of  the  far-reaching  and  weighty  consequences  which  must 
result  from  this  principle ;  and  for  this  reason  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  it  the  object  of  their  attacks.  It  was  in  defence 
of  the  principle,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  and  establish  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  that  Wiclif  wrote  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  under  the  title,  Of  the  Truth  of  Holy 
Scripture  (De  Veritate  Scripturae  Sacrae),^^ 

How  he  understands  his  own  principle  will  best  appear,  if 
we  inquire  in  what  way  he  partly  establishes  and  partly  . 
applies  it.  In  establishing  ana  proving  the  principle  of  the 
aosolute  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  Wiclif  views  his  subject 
on  the  most  different  sides.  First  of  all,  he  seta  out  from  the 
general  truth,  that  in  everr  sphere  there  is  9.  first  which  is  the 
standard  for  everything  else  in  the  same  sphere.*'  But  that 
the  Bible  is  first  and  highest  in  the  sphere  of  reli^on,  he 
proves  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  holy  Scripture  is,  as  a 
matter  of  tact,  the  Word  of  God.  This  Ifiuat  proposition  he 
presents  in  various  turns  of  expression ;  at  one  time  he 
describes  holy  Scripture  as  the  Will  and  Testament  of  God 
the  Father,  which  cannot  be  broken ;  *•  and  at  another  he 
asserts  that  God  and  his  Word  are  one,  and  cannot  be 
separated  the  one  from  the  other.**  In  other  passages  he 
is  wont  to  describe  Christ  as  the  proper  author  of  holy 
Scripture,  and  to  deduce  immediatelv  from  that  fact  its 
infinite  superiority,  and  absolute  authority.  As  the  per- 
son of  one  author  is  to  another,  so  is  the  merit  of  one  book 
compared  to  another  ;  now  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  faith 
that  Christ  is  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  man,  and 
therefore  His  book  or  holy  Scripture,  which  is  His  law, 
stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  every  other  writing  which 
can  be  named.**  This  being  so,  he  knows  not  how  to  give 
any  other  physiological  explanation  of  the  indisposition  of 
many  to  acknowledge  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  Bible 
compared  with  every  other  book,  in  any  other  way  than  from 
their  want  of  sincere  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  himself.** 
And  as  it  was  a  standing  usage  of  thought  and  speech  in  the 
mediiaeval  period  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  Goas  law  and 
Christ's  law,*^  so  Wiclif  calls  Christ  our  Lawgiver ;  he  warmly 
exclaims  that  Christ  has  given  a  law  which  is  sufficient  in 
itself  for  the  whole  church  militant.*®  But  holy  Scripture 
with  Wiclif  is  not  onljr  the  work  of  Christ  as  its  author,  not 
only  a  law  by  Him  given ;  it  stands  yet  nearer  to  Christ : 
Christ  himself  is  the  Scripture  which  we  behove  to  know ; 
and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Scripture  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
be  ignorant  of  Christ.** 

This  thought  leads  directly  to  a  third  argument  in  support 
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of  the  unlimited  authority  of  Scripture,  viz.,  the  contents  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  contains  exactly  that  which  is  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  to  salvation — a  thought  which  Wiclif 
feive  expression  to  in  allusion  to  the  saying  of  the  Apostle 
eter,  "Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  oSier,  for  there  is 
none  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  by  which 
we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."^ 

With  this  limitation  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  to  what 
is  necessary  to  salvation  stands  connected  the  universal 
application  and  force  of  the  prescriptions  and  commands  of 
the  GospeL  "  If  Christ  had  gone  more  into  detail,  even  in 
the  least,  the  rule  of  his  religion  would  have  become  to  a 
certain  extent  imperfect ;  but  as  it  now  stands,  whether  lay- 
man or  cleric,  married  man  or  monk,  servant  or  master,  a 
man  may  live  in  every  position  of  life  in  one  and  the  same 
service  under  Christ's  rule.  The  evangelical  law,  moreover, 
contains  no  special  ceremonies  whereby  the  universal  observ- 
ance of  it  would  have  been  made  impossible ;  and  therefore 
the  Christian  rule  and  religion,  according  to  the  form  of  it 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  is  of  all  religions  the  most 
perfect,  and  the  onl^  one  whicn  is  in  and  by  itself  good."  *^ 

Last  of  all  he  pomts  to  the  effects  of  holy  Scripture  as  an 
evidence  of  its  truly  divine  and  absolute  authority.  The 
sense  of  Scripture  is  of  more  efficacy  and  use  than  any  other 
thought  or  language.**  The  experience  of  the  Church  at 
large  speaks  for  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  Bible. 
Bv  the  observance  of  thepure  law  .of  Christ,  without  mixture 
of  human  traditions,  the  Cnurch  very  rapidly  grew;  since  the 
mixing  up  of  traditions  with  it,  the  Church  has  steadilv 
declined.**  Furthermore,  all  other  forms  of  wisdom  vanish 
away,  whereas  the  wisdom  which  the  Holy  Ghost  imparted 
to  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  remains  for  evermore ; 
and  all  its  enemies  have  never  been  able  effectually  to 
contradict  and  withstand  it.*^ 

This  principle  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  Wiclif  knows  how  to  confirm  on  so  many  different 
sides,  immediately  finds  in  his  hands  the  most  manifold 
applications. 

From  the  principle  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  im- 
mediately follows  its  infallibility  (whereas  every  other  surety, 
even  an  enlightened  church  doctor,  like  St.  Augustin,  easily 
errs  and  leads  into  error),"  its  moral  purity,**  and  its  absolute 
perfection  in  matter  and  form.  In  the  respect  last  named 
Wiclif  more  than  once  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
holy  Scripture  has  a  logic  of  its  own,  and  that  its  lo^c  is 
fii-mly  based  and  imanswerable,  and  that  every  believer 
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ought  to  venerate  and  follow  as  an  example  not  only  the 
sense  and  contents  of  Scripture,  but  also  its  logic/'  For  the 
Holy  Ghost  led  the  Apostles  into  all  truth,  and  delivered  to 
them  also,  without  doubt,  a  logic  of  his  own,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  teach  others  again  with  the  like  authority.  But 
the  chief  inference  which  WicHf  deduces  from  the  Bible's 
divine  origin  and  absolute  authority  is  its  perfect  and  entire 
auMciency.  The  Bible  alone  is  the  ground  document  of  the 
Church,  its  fundamental  law,  its  charta.  Evidently  with 
allusion  to  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Aindamental  charter  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  his  nation,  Wiclif  loves  to  speak  of  the  Bible 
as  the  charter  of  the  Church's  liberties,  as  the  God-given 
deed  of  grace  and  promise."  It  is  the  kernel  of  all  laws  of 
the  Church,  so  that  every  prescription  profitable  to  the 
Church  is  contained  in  it,  either  expressly  or  by  deduc- 
tion.*" And  Scripture  alone  and  exclusively  has  this  import- 
ance and  authority  for  the  Church — ^a  doctrine  which  corres- 
ponds almost  literally  with  the  motto  of  the  German 
Reformation,  verbo  aoto^^  the  Word  alone.  To  Scripture 
alone,  therefore,  is  the  prerogative  ascribed  of  "authen- 
ticity." In  comparison  with  it,  all  other  writings,  albeit 
they  may  be  the  genuine  works  of  great  Church  doctors, 
are  "apocryphal,"  and  have  no  claim  upon  our  feith  for 
their  own  sake.^^ 

But  not  merely  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  and  in  that  of 
religion  and  morals,  but  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  exist- 
ence, including  civil  life  and  the  state,  all  law,  according 
to  Wiclif,  ought  to  order  itself  according  to  the  Law  of  Goi 
Every  action,  every  charitable  deed,  buying,  exchange,  etc., 
is  only  so  far  right  and  good  as  the  action  corresponds  with 
the  evangelical  law ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  departs  from  that 
law,  it  is  to  the  same  extent  wrong  and  invalid.®^  Yea, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  whole  code  of  civil  law 
behoves  to  be  grounded  upon  the  evangelical  law  as  a 
Divine  Rule^ — a  view  which  is  less  evangelical  than  legal, 
and  reaches  farther  in  its  consequences  than  can  be  ap- 
proved, for  it  leads  directly  to  a  complete  Theocracy,  if  not 
a  complete  Hierarchy. 

From  what  precedes  flows  the  rule — Put  nothing,  what- 
ever it  be,  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  holy  Scripture, 
still  less  above  it.  Wiclif  lays  down  the  proposition 
without  reserve,  "It  is  impossible  that  any  word  or  any 
deed  of  the  Christian  should  be  of  equal  authority  with 
holy  Scripture."**  And  to  place  above  Scripture,  and 
prefer  to  it  human  traditions,  doctrines,  and  ordinances, 
IS  nothing  but  an  act  of  blind  presumption.      A    power 
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of  human  appointment  which  pretends  to  set  itself  above 
the  holy  Scriptures  is  only  fitted  to  lame  the  efficacy  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  introduce  confusion.**  Yea,  it  leads  to 
blasphemy,  when  the  Pope  puts  forward  the  claim  that  what 
he  decrees  in  matters  of  faith  must  be  received  as  Gospel, 
and  that  his  law  must,  even  more  than  the  Gospel  itself,  be 
observed  and  carried  out.  It  is  the  simple  moral  consequence 
of  the  doctiine,  that  "  Scripture  alone  is  of  absolute  autho- 
rity," when  Wiclif  enforces  the  duty  of  holding  wholly 
and  entirely  to  Scripture,  and  Scripture  alone^of  *'  hearing 
Moses  and  the  prophets  ^^^  (Luke  xvi.),  and  not  even  to  mix 
the  commandments  of  men  with  evaugelical  truths.  Men 
who  practice  such  a  mixture  of  God's  truth  and  human 
traditions  Wiclif  calls  mixtim-theologi,  medley  divines.^ 
He  also  remarks  that  it  is  no  justification  of  a  doctrine 
that  it  contains,  in  a  collateral  way,  much  that  is  good  and 
reasonable,  for  so  is  it  even  now  with  the  behests  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  Devil  himself;  otherwise  God  would  not 
suffer  him  to  exercise  such  power.  But  Christian  law 
should  be  only  and  purely  the  law  of  God,  which  is  with- 
out spot  and  giveth  life  to  souls;  and  therefore  a  law 
of  tradition  ought  to  be  repudiated  by  all  the  faithful,  on 
account  of  the  mixture  of  even  a  single  atom  of  Anti- 
christ.**  By  a  glance  into  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  Wiclif  discovers  that  this  departure  firom  the  Evan- 
gelical Law  through  the  mixture  of  later  traditions  was  at 
first  very  slight  and  almost  inobservable,  but  that  in  process  of 
time  the  corruption  became  always  ranker  and  ranker.^<> 

But  this  is,  unmistakeably,  nothing  else  but  the  principle 
that  "God's  Word  pure  and  simple"  ought  to  be  taugnt, 
and  that  God's  Word,  and  nothing  else,  not  even  any 
angel,  ought  to  determine  articles  of  faith,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Second  of  the  Lutheran  Articles  of  Schmalkald. 
In  one  word,  this  is  the  Reformational  Bible  principle  — 
the  so-called  formal  principle  of  Protestantism.  Wiclif 
himself  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  and  wide  bear- 
ing of  his  Bible  principle.  That  is  the  reason  why  he 
caUs  his  adherents  *  Men  of  the  Gospel" — viri  evangeliciy 
doctores  evangelicij^  etc. — a  name  whicii,  in  the  mouith  of 
his  admirers  and  disciples,  was  applied  to  himself  as  a 
high  title  of  honour.  If  honorary  titles  were  created  for 
other  scholastic  divines,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  taken 
from  their  scientific  pre-eminences,  such  as  Doctor  subtilis^ 
irrefroffabilis,  profundus,  reaolutissimaSy  etc.,  or  fi*om  their  moral 
purity  and  elevation,  such  as  Doctor  angelicus,  seraphicus,  etc.; 
flo  for  Wiclif  the  title   of  honour.  Doctor  Evanyelieu$,  which 
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early  became  current  among  his  friends  and  followers,  and 
was  also  transplanted  to  the  Continent  (as  appears  from  a 
number  of  passages  in  Wiclif-manuscripts  transcribed  by 
the  Hussites),  was  one  of  a  kind  to  indicate,  in  an  appro- 
priate way,  his  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  Gospel 
— an  estimate  which  he  put  upon  nothing  else — and  to 
signalise,  in  fact,  his  characteristic  Bible  principle. 

And  here  also  may  be  the  proper  place  to  mention  that 
Wiclifs  knowledge  of  the  Biole  was,  in  fact,  astonishing. 
The  remarkable  number  of  Scripture  passages  which,  in  a 
single  work,  he  sometimes  explains  and  sometimes  applies, 
€.g.^  in  the  Trialogits,  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  that  he 
was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  famihar  with  the  Bible. 
And  although   his  skill  in  interpretation  is  not  masterly 

Show  could  it  be  so  at  that  time  1),  yet  I  have  not  seldom 
bund  in  the  reading  of  his  unprinted  works  that  he  often 
manifests  a  felicitous  tact  and  exact  judgment  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  that  an  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture  does 
not  easily  escape  him  when  his  ooject  is  to  arrange  a  train 
of  Scripture  proof.  But  his  Bible  knowledge  is  almost  more 
remarkable  m  cases  when  it  is  not  his  object  to  quote 
Scripture,  but  when,  notwithstanding,  the  whole  life  and 
movement  of  what  he  writes  is  in  Scripture  thought  and 
phrase. 

The  fact  is  not  without  importance  that  even  the  enemies 
of  Wiclif,  as  before  remarked,  knew  and  controverted  his 
Scripture  principle.  In  particular,  it  may  be  in  place  to 
mention  that  one  of  his  opponents  accuses  him  of  being, 
on  this  point,  an  adherent  of  the  "heretic  Occam";  in 
other  words,  that  he  had  borrowed  from  Occam  the  prin- 
ciple of  resting  exclusively  on  Scripture — as,  in  fact,  men 
have  ever  been  inclined,  in  the  case  of  any  tendency  mani- 
festing itself,  at  any  period,  which  appeared  suspicious  and 
en-oneous,  to  identify  it  with,  and  to  derive  it  entirely  from, 
some  earlier  teaching  which  had  been  already  condemned 
and  branded  as  unsound  doctrine.  The  fact  of  this  accu- 
sation having  been  made  I  know  from  Wiclifs  own  words; 
as  in  his  book.  Of  the  Truth  of  Holy  Scripturey  he  tates 
notice  of  the  objection,  and  replies  to  it.^^  His  words  are 
to  the  effect  that  his  nameless  opponent  had  said,  as  had 
been  told  him  by  three  trustworthy  men,  that  Wiclif  did 
exactl V  what  "  that  heretic "  Occam  and  his  followers  had 
done  before  him,  viz.,  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  literal 
sense  of  holy  Scripture,  and  would  submit  to  no  other 
judgment  whatever.  Farther  on,  where  he  answers  this 
accusation,  Wiclif  replies,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
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neither  borrowed  his  principles  from  Occam,  nor  thought 
them  out  for  himself;  mstead  of  that,  they  are  irrefragably 
grounded  in  holy  Scripture  itself,  and  are  in  repeated 
instances  set  forth  also  by  the  holy  Fathers.  Now,  this 
assertion  of  Wiclif  is  fully  confirmed  when  we  look  into 
Occam's  own  writings  upon  the  point.  He  appeals,  indeed, 
wherever  possible,  to  holy  Scripture  (particularly  in  his 
controversial  pieces  against  Pope  John  XXII.),  and  he 
knows  how  to  select  ms  proof-passages  with  intelligence 
and  judgment.  But  still  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  him  and  Wiclif  on  the  subject  of  the  rank  and 
prerogative  of  the  Bible's  authority.  The  difference  is  this, 
that  Occam  always  appeals  to,  and  claims  authority  for, 
Scripture  and  Churcn-teaching  in  combination  —  always 
thinks  of  the  two  as  being  tdways  found  in  harmony. 
Evidently  he  cannot  for  a  moment  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thought  that  the  sanctioned  doctrines  of  the  Church  itself, 
as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  must 
first  be  tested  by  the  help  of  ScriptureJ*  Whereas  Wiclif 
distinguishes  qmte  clearly  between  Scripture  and  Church 
teaching,  and  recognises  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  stan- 
dard by  which  even  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the 
Fathers  are  to  be  tried.  In  brief^  any  dependence  of  Wiclif 
upon  Occam  for  his  Scripture  principle  is  an  allegation 
which  cannot  with  any  show  of  right  be  maintained.  On 
the  contrary,  Wichf,  in  point  of  fact,  took  a  decided  step 
in  advance  to  the  truly  evangelical  standpoint,  the  stand- 
point of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Wiclif 
took  this  step,  in  our  judgment,  with  entire  independence ; 
and  it  could  not  have  been  owing  to  a  mere  self-deception 
that  he  was  conscious  of  having  derived  his  priaciple  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Biole  alone,  from 
no  other  source  than  from  the  Scripture  itself,  by  means 
of  his  own  personal  investigations. 

Before  Wiclif  s  time,  the  Waldenses  came  the  nearest  to 
the  Biblical  principle  of  the  Reformation,  when,  in  their  desire 
to  justify  their  practice  of  free  lay  preaching  in  opposition  to 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  they  appeiued  from  the  existing  law  of 
the  Church  to  divine  law,  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  holy  Scrip- 
tura  They  thus  set  against  Church  tradition  and  Churcli  law 
the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  higher  and  decisive  authority,  by 
which  they  measured  and  tested  not  only  the  prohibition  of 
lay  preaching,  but  also  other  ordinances  and  traditions  of  the 
existing  Church.^*  Still  it  requires  to  be  carefully  considered 
that  the  Waldenses  were  led  mdeed  by  their  practical  neces- 
sities to  see  and  to  make  use  of  the  normal  authority  of  the 
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holy  Scriptures,  but  the  Bible  principle  itself  (u  such  they 
failed  abstractly  to  g^asp  and  consciously  to  realise ;  whereas 
in  the  case  of  Wiclif  we  find  all  this  present  in  full  measure ; 
not  to  remind  the  reader  again,  which  is  unnecessary  in 
these  circumstances,  that  Wiclif  appears  to  have  had  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Waldensea 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  before  touching  upon  several 
points,  which,  though  not  of  first-rate  importance,  are  yet  by 
no  means  of  quite  subordinate  interest. 

The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  And  here  we  have  reached  the  point  which  we 
before  hinted  at,  where  I  believe  I  am  able  to  show  an 
important  advance  in  the  personal  development  of  Wiclif. 
The  Scripture  principle  attains  to  only  half  its  rights,  so 
long  as  the  Bible  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  to  be  the 
supreme  and  decisive  authority,  but  yet  in  practice  the 
authority  of  Church  tradition  is  exalted  anew  as  the 
standard  of  Scripture  interpretation.  For  then  the  tradition 
which  had  been  before  repudiated  comes  in  again  by  a  back 
door,  and  under  cover  of  the  motto  "  Holy  Scripture  alone,** 
the  authority  of  the  Chiurch,  and  traditional  Church  doctrine 
assert  themselves  once  more. 

At  this  latter  stage  of  opinion  Wiclif  found  himself,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  already  a  doctor  of  theology,  and 
recognised  as  an  authority,  apart  from  reason,  only  the 
holy  Scripture,  not  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  still 
held  two  guides  to  be  indispensable  to  the  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  viz.,  Reason  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Church  doctors  as  approved  by  the 
Church.^*  The  work  in  which  he  so  expresses  himself 
respecting  Scripture  and  its  interpretation  was  written  at 
latest  in  the  year  1376.  But  only  a  few  years  later  he  had 
already  come  to  see  that  not  even  in  the  work  of  Scripture 
interpretation  can  the  tradition  of  the  Church  have  a  decinive 
weignt.  In  the  third  book  of  his  treatise  De  Civili  Dominio, 
c.  2H,  he  opposes  the  opinion  that  every  part  of  Scripture 
is  of  doubtful  meaning,  because  it  can  only  oe  understood  by 
the  help  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  ana  these  doctors  may 
put  us  in  a  diflSculty  by  opposing  interpretations ;  and  be- 
cause it  was  competent  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  decide 
that  any  part  of  Scripture  has  a  sense  the  opposite  of  that 
which  haa  hitherto  been  assumed.  To  which  WicUf  replies, 
"  No  created  being  has  power  to  reverse  the  sense  of  the 
Christian  faith — the  holy  doctors  put  us  in  no  difficulty,  but 
rather  teach  us  to  abstain  from  the  love  of  novelties,  and  to 
be  sober-minded."     But  the  chief  thought  which  he  opposes 
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to  this  view  is  that  "  The  Holy  Ghcst  teaches  us  the  right 
understanding  of  Scripture,  as  Christ  opened  the  Scripture 
to  the  Apostles. "77 

Here  we  see  that  Wiclif  has  already  begun  to  have  doubts 
respecting  the  right  of  the  Church  to  speak  with  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  business  of  Scripture  interpretation.  And  it  is 
thoroughly  well  meant  when  Wiclif  says  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
instructs  us  in  the  understanding  of  the  Scripture."  The 
only  remaining  question  is,  By  what  means  and  in  what  way 
do  we  arrive  at  certainty  that  the  sense  which  we  find  in  a 
given  passage,  or  in  Scripture  as  a  whole,  is  really  the 
sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  It  would,  in  Wiclif*'s  own  judg- 
ment, be  to  enter  upon  a  dangerous  path  for  an  interpreter 
to  be  so  bold  as  to  claim  to  be  assured  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  right  meaning  of 
Scripture. 78  Wiclif  goes  no  farther,  indeed,  than  this,  that 
an  indispensable  means  of  attaining  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  Scripture 
inquu-er  by  God  Himself;  for  Christ  is  the  true  light  which 
lighteneth  every  man  (John  i.  9),  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should  have  light  to  know  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  unless  he  is  first  enlightened  by  Christ.^®  He  even 
confesses  on  one  occasion  for  himself  that  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life  he  had  spoken  about  the  Scripture  "as  a  child" 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  11),  and  had  felt  himself  greatly  at  a  loss  in 
the  defence  of  Scripture  till  his  eyes  had  been  graciously 
opened  to  perceive  the  right  understanding  of  it,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  conviction  of  its  perfect  truth.^o  And  in  con- 
nection with  this  he  repeatedly  insists  upon  the  truth  that  a 
devout  and  virtuous  and  humble  spirit  is  requisite  if  a  man 
would  understand  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture  (sensus 
Catholicus).  Putting  away  all  pretentious  sophistical  hol- 
lowness,  and  renouncing  all  disputing  about  mere  words,  a 
man  must  search  out  the  meaning  of  every  Scripture  writer 
in  humility.^^ 

So  much  on  the  personal  spirit  of  every  honest  "  Disciple 
of  Scripture."  But  on  the  objective  matter  itself,  by  far 
the  most  important  truth  taught  by  Wiclif,  and  what  he  re- 
peatedly insists  upon,  is  the  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching  as 
a  whole,  from  which  follows  the  rule  of  always  explain- 
ing it  in  single  passages  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  its 
collective  sense ;  in  other  words,  to  interpret  Scripture 
by  Scripture.  It  is  a  part  of  this  truth  when  he  warns 
against  "tearing  the  Scriptures  in  pieces,"  as  the  heretics 
do.  We  must  rather  take  them  in  connection,  and  as  a 
whole  ;  only  then  can  they  be  rightly  understood,  for  the 
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whole  Holy  Scripture  is  one  God's  Word.  It  is  ih  harmony 
with  itself;  often  one  part  of  Scripture  explains  the  others; 
it  is  all  the  more  useful  to  read  Scripture  diligently  in  order  to 
perceive  its  harmony  with  itself.®^  With  such  views,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  Wiclif  is  no  friend  of  arbitrary 
interpretation,  which  played  so  large  a  part  at  that  period ; 
he  opposes  it  often  enough.  And  although  he  now  no  longer 
recognises  in  principle  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  Church  is  the  authorised  guide,  still  the  cotisensus  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  understanding  of  Sciiptures  has  great  weight 
in  his  judgment,  in  any  case  where  it  occurs ;  more  than 
once  he  lays  stress  upon  the  consonantia  cum  senau  Doctorum.^ 

But  as  Wiclif  sets  out  from  the  conviction,  which  he 
derived  chiefly  from  Augustin,  that  Holy  Scripture  in- 
cludes in  itself  all  truth — partly  mediately,  partly  imme- 
diately— so  he  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  tnat  reason  is 
indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture 
is  the  only  thing  which  can  work  in  the  mind  a  joyful  and 
imlimited  assent  to  its  contents.®^ 

It  is  well  known  that  in  mediaBval  times  the  conviction 
was  firmly  held  that  Holy  Scripture  bears  a  manifold — 
indeed,  a  fourfold  sense.  To  this  traditional  opinion  Wiclif 
nowhere  opposes  himself.  Ever  and  anon,  e.g,y  in  his  sermons, 
he  expressly  assents  to  it.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
^ood  sense  and  sobriety  of  his  thinking  that  it  is  from  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  that  he  sets  out ;  and  that  he  claims 
for  this  sense  to  be  the  indispensable,  the  never-to-be-depre- 
ciated, and  the  abiding  basis  of  all  thorough  and  deep  un  ter- 
standing  of  the  Scriptures.  He  knows  right  well  that  a 
reckless  man  would  oe  in  a  position  to  pervert  the  whole 
sense  of  Scripture,  if  he  denies  the  literal  sense  and  invents 
a  figurative  sense  at  his  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  he  lays 
down  the  principle  that  all  the  counsels  of  Christ,  as  all 
Holy  Scripture  m  general,  must  be  observed  to  the  letter, 
as  every  particle  of  Scripture,  in  virtue  of  its  incontrovertible 
contents,  is  true.  The  uteral  sense,  indeed,  may  be  taken  in 
two  ways:  sometimes  according  to  first  appeco-ances,  as 
ignorant  grammarians  and  logicians  take  it ;  at  other  times 
according  to^  that  understan<Sng  of  it  which  an  orthodox 
teacher  acquires  by  the  instruction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
that,  precisely,  is  the  spiritual  sense,  to  reach  which  the 
doctors  of  Holy  Scripture  are  specially  bound  to  use  all 
their  endeavoura. 

On  this  subject  I  find  a  thought  expressed  which  is 
thoroughly  to  the  point,  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  gap 
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intervening  betwixt  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  sense ;  but 
that  the  latter  is  immediately  connected  with  the  simple 
sense  of  the  words ;  and  that  everything  depends  on  de- 
termining the  spiritual  sense  which  is  couched  in  the 
literal  sense.  And  this  is  what  Wiclif  also  does  in 
the  turn  which  he  gives  to  Scripture.  As  a  rule,  he  takes 
his  start  from  the  literal  sense  ;  and,  as  remarked  above,  he 
knows,  on  numerous  occasions,  how  to  make  Scripture  pas- 
sages yield  a  sense  as  simple  as  it  is  full  and  rich. 

The  Curialists  in  Wiclif  s  time  were  accustomed  to  found 
upon  Luke  22 — "  See,  here  are  two  swords,"  taken  along 
with  the  answer  of  Jesus — "It  is  enough" — a  Scripture 
proof  of  the  dogma,  that  to  Peter,  and  therefore  to  the  rope 
as  his  rightful  successor,  there  appertains  a  twofold  power — 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal ;  for  this  double  power  is  signi- 
fied, figuratively,  by  the  two  swords.  In  opposition  to  this 
Wi(Jif  observes,  with  the  support  of  Augustin's  rules  of 
interpretation,  that  a  leap  from  the  literal  sense  to  the 
spiritual  avails  nothing  if  this  figurative  meaning  is  not 
founded  upon  other  places  of  Scripture.  But  now,  he  con- 
tinues, this  mystical  sense  of  Peter's  double  power  of  the 
keys  has  a  basis  in  Scripture  nowhere  else ;  and  the  whole, 
therefore,  is  merely  a  sophistical,  false  conclusion,  proceeding 
ultimately  from  the  suggestion  of  a  wicked  spirit.^  With  this 
well-founded  leaning  to  the  literal  sense  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Wiclif  s  favourable  judgment  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  who  was  his 
cotemporary  (tl340),  may  be  readily  understood.  In  adduc- 
ing some  of  his  interpretations,  he  .  calls  him  a  modern, 
indeed,  but  a  thoughtful  and  pregnant  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture according  to  the  letter.®^  As  a  proof  now  attentively 
Wiclif  takes  notice  of  the  usage  of  language  {usm  loquendi), 
even  in  small  particles,  let  the  circumstance  be  mentioned 
Jiere,  that  in  investigating  the  question  of  man's  ability 
for  good,  apart  from  grace,  he  remarks  upon  the  distinction 
between  ap'iaurwy  and  ig  taurm  (2  Cor.  iii.  5) ;  and  then,  after 
a  comparison  of  passages  beai-ing  a  resemblance  in  point  of 
expression,  he  adds  the  observation  that  the  Apostle  Paul, 
on  good  grounds,  was  careful  in  his  use  of  prepositions  and 
adverbs.^  On  weighing  this  observation  well,  we  imme- 
diately perceive  that,  if  consequently  carried  through,  it 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  grammatical 
interpretation.  We  are  not  entitled  to  suppose,  of  course, 
that  Wiclif  was  aware  of  any  such  bearing  of  the  thoughts 
which  he  expressed.  But  the  expression  appears,  neverthe- 
less, worthy  of  remark,  as  a  minute  indication  of  fine  obser- 
vation and  careful  interpretation  of  terms. 
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To  the  question  in  what  relation  to  each  other  Wiclif 
placed  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  given  is  that  while  he  exhibits,  on  more  than  one 
side,  the  diflference  between  the  two  revelations,  he  is 
yet  not  clearly  aware  of  their  fundamental  diiFerence.  In 
repeated  instances  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  Testaments.  Not  seldom  he  mentions,  in 
connection  with  his  censure  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
Hierarchy  upon  the  civil  province,  that  the  New  Testament 
does  not  meddle  with  that  sphere.®^  But  in  one  place  he 
examines  the  distinction  in  question  upon  its  purely 
scientific  side,  imder  several  heads,  viz.,  as  to  their  respec- 
tive contents,  authorship,  kind  and  manner  of  revelation, 
degree  of  perfection,  etc.^  And  here  Wiclif,  it  is  true, 
speaks  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  pre- 
vailing thing  is  fear;  in  the  New  Testament,  love^^  This 
appears  to  be  quite  apposite.  He  fails  notwithstanding, 
as  already  said,  in  the  right  insight  into  the  radical  and 
essential  difference  between  law  and  gospel.  He  makes 
use,  indeed,  of  these  two  simple  and  weighty  designa- 
tions of  the  two  Testaments ;  and  also  characterises 
quite  accuratelv  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  stands  under 
the  law,  and  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  state  of  grace. 
But  the  single  circumstance  that  he  so  often,  and  with- 
out the  least  misgiving,  speaks  of  the  evangelical  law 
(lex  Evangelica),  and  describes  Christ  as  our  lawgiver 
(Legifer)  is  a  sufficient  indication  to  us  that  he  had  not 
yet  become  fully  conscious  of  the  essential  difference 
between  Moses  and  Christ,  law  and  gospel,  law  and 
grace.  The  deeper  ground  of  this  we  shall  find  below  in 
his  doctrine  of  tne  way  of  salvation.  It  lies  in  this,  that 
he  had  not  yet  come  m  sight  of  the  mateiial  principle  of 
Protestantism — justification  by  faith  alone.  We  have,  ac- 
cordingly, no  ground  to  understand  the  title  of  honour 
which  was  given  him  of  Doctor  JEvangelicus  in  the  full  sense 
of  a  decidedly  Pauline  theology,  and  of  a  truly  evangelical 
doctrine  of  salvation.     If  Wiclif  had  been  a  Doctor  Evan- 

S elicits  in  his  doctrine  of  the  way  of  salvation,  as  he  was  in 
is  doctrine  of  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  he  would 
not,  humanly  speaking,  have  remained  a  mere  precursor  of 
the  Reformation,  but  would  have  been  himself  a  Reformer. 

That  Wiclif  recognised  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  is  a  point  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  here,  after  having  seen  above,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  chapters,  how  emphatically  he  inculcated  the 
duty  of  preaching  God's  Word,  and  how  he  had  translated 
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it  into  English  in  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  deep  veneration  which 
he  felt  for  the  Word  of  (Jod,  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  of  its  infinite  value,  were  enough  to  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible. is  a  book  for  every  man. 
This  thought  he  expresses  often  enough  in  the  clearest 
manner,  not  only  in  the  treatise  Of  the  Truth  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture^ where  this  was  most  to  be  expected,  but  also  in  other 
writings.  In  the  work  just  mentioned  he  says  in  one 
place,  the  "  Holy  Scripture  is  the  faultless,  most  true,  most 
perfect,  and  most  holy  law  of  God,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  men  to  learn  to  know,  to  defend,  and  to  observe, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  bound  to  serve  the  Lord  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  imder  the  promise  of  an  eternal  reward."  ^^ 
In  The  Mirror  for  Temporal  Lords,  he  demands  for  all  be- 
lieving people  immediate  access  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
chiefly  on  the  groimd  that  Christian  truth  is  made 
known  more  clearly  and  accurately  there  than  the  priests 
are  able  to  declare  it;  while  many  of  the  prelates  besides 
are  quite  ignorant  of  Scripture,  and  others  of  them  inten- 
tionally hold  back  from  the  people  certain  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture doctrine.^^  And  in  his  English  tract,  the  Wykett,  he 
exclaims  with  emotion — "  If  God's  Word  is  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  every  word  of  God  is  the  life  of  the  human 
soul,  how  may  any  Antichrist,  for  dread  of  God,  take  it 
away  from  us  that  be  Chiistian  men,  and  thus  to  suflFer  the 

f)eople  to  die  for  hunger  in  heresy  and  blasphemy  of  men's 
aws,  that  corrupteth  and  slayeth  the  soul  I "  ^ 
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85.  De  Civili  Dontinio,  IT.,  c.l3.,  Vienna  MS.,  1341,  fol.  207,  col.  2  :  Dequanto 
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40.  Vienna  MS.,  8928,  Sermon  XVIII.,  fol.  222,  col.  2  :  InfideliB  consideratio 
est,  quod  periret  eccleaia  nisi  prseter  legem  Dei  humaiiis  legibus  regularetur.  In  hoc 
enim  peccatur  infideliter,  dimittendo  executiunem  legis  Dei,  et  inducendo  tradi- 
tiones  hnmanaR  fomenta  litium. 
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doubt,  why  the  personality  of  Wiclif  himself  stands  out  in  this  particular  work 
with  an  almost  statuesque  effect  I  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  in  the  Appen- 
dix a  somewhat  long  extract  of  this  nature. 

42.  De  Blaspkemia,  the  12th  book  of  his  Thtologieal  SummOj  Vienna  MS.,  8943, 
foL  126,  ooL  2  :  In  omni  genere  est  unum  primum  quod  est  metrum  et  mensura 
onmium  aliorum. 

48.  De  VeritaU  Scrip,  Sac,  Vienna  MS.,  1294,  c.  9,  fol.  21,  col.  4  :  Si  non  licet 
filio  inf ringere  testamentum  patris  terreni,  multo  magis  non  licet  catholico  dissolvere 
testamentum  infrangibile  Dei  patris.  Comp.  a  14,  fol.  48,  col.  8,  where  he  calls 
Scripture  testimonium  Dei,  quod  voluit  remanere  in  terris,  ut  suam  voluntatem 
cognoscerent,  etc. 

44.  Wycket,  ed.  Oxford,  1828,  p.  5 :  for  he  (Grod)  and  his  word  are  all  one,  and  they 
may  not  be  separated. 

45.  Trialoffus,  B.  Ill,  c.  81,  p.  289. 

46.  TrialoyuSf  III.,  81,  p.  288 :  Non  sincere  credimus  in  Dominum  Jesum 
Christum,  cum  hoc  dato  ex  fide  fructuosa  teneremus,  quod  scripturae  s.— sit 
infinitum  major  auctoritas^quam  auctoritas  alterius  scripturae  signandee. 

47.  Among  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  I  name  only  Occam,  MarsiUus 
of  Padua,  Peter  D* Ailly,  and  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  of  Goch,  which  latter 
lays  great  stress  upon  evangelical  liberty ;  and  yet,  as  little  as  Occam,  finds  any 
difficulty  in  boasting  of  the  evangelicse  legis  libertas  ;  Goch,  De  quatuor  erroribns 
circa  legem  evangelicam  exortis,  in  Walch,  Monimenta  medii  sevi,  Fate.,  4.  p.  75 
f . ;  Occam,  De  jurisdictione  imperatoris  in  causis  matrimonialibus,  in  Goldast, 
Monarchic^  I.,  p.  24. 

48.  De  O^cio  Regis,  Vienna  MS.,  8988,  c.  9,  foL  46,  coL  1  :  Le^gifer  noster  Jesus 
Christus  legem  per  se  sufficien^m  dedit  ad  regimen  totius  ecclesie  militantis. 

49.  De  VeritaU  Scriptura  <.,  c.i21,  foL  70,  col.  2  :  Ignorare  seripturas  est  ignorare 
Christum,  cum  Christus  sit  scriptura,  quam  debemus  oognoscere. 

50.  De  BUuphemia,  c.  1,  MS.  3933,  fol.  118,  coL  8.  Comp.  De  VeritaU  Scripturae 
8.,  c.  1,  fol.  1,  col.  2  :  in  ilia  consistit  salus  fidelium. 

51.  De  Civai  Dominio,  II.,  c.  18,  Vienna  MS.,  1341,  fol.  3)1,  cols.  1  and  2  : 
Nullas  particulares  cerimonias  exprimit,  quibus  eis  universalis  observantia  vetaretur. 
Ideo  regula  ao  religio  Christiana  secundum  formam  in  evangelic  traditam  est 
omnium  perf  ectissima  et  sola  per  se  bona. 

52.  De  Veritate  Scriptura  «.,  c.  15,  fol.  45,  col.  4  :  Efficacia  sententiffi  (the  subject 
spoken  of  is  the  Bible)  est  magis  utiiis  ....  quam  sententia  vel  locutio  aliena. 

58.  De  CivUi  Dominio,  I.,c.  44,  MS.  1341,  fol.  141,  col.  1  :  Pure  per  observantiam 
legis  Christi  sine  commixtione  traditionis  humansa  crevit  ecclesia  celerrime  ;  et 
post  oommixtionem  fuit  continue  diminuta. 

54.  76.,  IIT.,  26,  MS.  1840,  foL  252,  coL  2 :  Alise  logics  et  sapientias 
evanescunt,  sed  os  et  sapientia,  qaam  dedit  apostolis  in  die  pentecostes,  manet 
in  sternum,  cui  non  potuerunt  efficaciter  resistore  et  contradicere  omnes  adversarii. 

55.  Sermons  far  SainW  Days,  No.  LV,  MS.  8928,  foL  112,  col.  3.     De  Veritate 
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ScHpturae  ».,  c.  2,  MS.  1294,  foL  4,  col.  S  :  Locus  a  testimonio  AnguBtini  non  est 
infaUibilis,  cum  Augostinus  sit  errabilis. 

56.  De  CiviU  Dominio,  I.,  c.  34,  MS.  1341,  foL  81,  coL  2  ;  Lex  Humana  est  mixta 
multa  nequitia,  ut  patet  de  .  «  .  .  reg^ia  civilibus,  ex  quibus  puUulant  multa 
mala ;  lex  autem  evangelica  est  immaculata.  Comp.  L^er  Mandaioram,  c.  10, 
MS.  1339,  foL  114  coL  2  (after  Psalm  xviii,  81). 

57.  TrialogtUj  L,  9,  p.  65  :  Sicut  sacrae  scriptuna  sententia^  sic  et  ejus  logica  est 
a  fidelibus  veneraada,  IIL,  31,  p.  242 ;  cum  logica  scriptursB  sit  rectissima,  sub- 
tUissima  et  maxime  usitanda.  Comp.  SupplerMntem  Trialogi,  c.  6,  p.  484.  De 
VerUate  Scripturae  «.,  c.  8,  MS.  1294,  foL  6,  ooL  1. 

58.  pe  Eccfetia,  c  12,  MS.  1294,  foL  165,  coL  1 :  Sine  conservatione  hujus  carta 
impossibile  est  quod  maneat  dignitas  ad  privilegium  vel  aliquod  bonum  gratuitum 
capiendum.  I>e  VerUaU  Scripturae  «.,  c.  12,  fol.  82,  ooL  4,  he  calls  the  Bible 
carta  a  Deo  scripta  et  nobis  donata,  per  quam  vindicabimua  r^gnxmi  Dei.  Comp. 
c.  14,  fol.  43,  coL  4. 

59.  De  Feritaie  ScriptuvcB  «.,  c.  21,  foL  71,  coL  1  :  Lex  Christi  est  medulla  legum 
eodesise.  De  EcdeHa,  o.  8,  fol.  152,  coL  3 :  Omnis  lex  utilis  sanctae  matri 
eccledfe  docetur  explicite  vel  implidte  in  scriptura. 

60.  De  OiviUDominio,  L,  c.  44,  MS.  1341,  foL  133,  ooL  1  :  Sola  scriptura  s.  est 
illius  auctoritatis  et  reverentiae,  quod,  si  quidquam  asserit,  debet  credi 

61.  Trialoffiu,  IIL,  31,  p.  239  :  quod  scriptura  s.  sit  infinitum  magis  auteniica  et 
credenda^  quam  quiBCunque  alia  ....  Unde  scripta  aliorum  doctorum  magnorum, 
quantumcimque  vera,  dicuntur  apocnrpha^  etc.  In  the  use  of  this  term  apocrypha 
(it  is  the  same  with  Occam),  Wiclif  does  not  refer  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
writings^  but  to  their  credibility  and  authority. 

62.  De  CivUiDomimo,  L,  35,  MS.  1341,  fol.  88,  col.  2. 

63.  lb.,  c.  20,  fol.  45,  coL  1  :  Totum  corpus  juris  humani  debet  inniti  legi 
evangelice  tanquam  regules  essentialiter  divinae. 

64.  De  VerUate  Scripturae  «.,  c.  15,  foL  48,  col.  2 :  Impossibile  est,  ut  dictum 
Christiani  vel  factum  aliquod  sit  paris  auctoritatis  cum  Scriptura  s. 

65.  De  Civili  Dominio,  L,  36,  fol.  86,  coL  2 ;  Liber  Mandatorunif  o.  22,  MS. 
1339,  fol  180,  col.  1 :  Potestas  jurisdictionis  super  scripturam  s.  humanitas 
introducta  potest  eifectum  legis  Dei  casando  conf  undere. 

66.  De  BUuphemia,  c.  8,  MS.  3938,  fol.  125,  col.  8.  « 

67.  De  Oivili  Dominio,  I.,  11,  foL  24,  coL  1.  Spiritual  rulers  are  bound  uti  pro 
suo  regimine  lege  evangelica  impermixte.  De  VeritaU  Scriptural  «.,  a  14,  foL  32, 
col.  8  :  Videtur  mihi  summum  remedium  solide  credere  iidem  scripturae,  et  null! 
alii  in  quocunque  credere,  nisi  de  quanto  se  fundaverit  ex  scriptura.  Ibid,,  c.  20, 
foL  66,  col.  1  :  Utilius  et  undique  expeditius  foret  sibi  (eoclesise)  regulari  pure  lege 
scripturae,  quam  quod  traditiones  humann  siut  sic  commixtae  cum  veritatibus 
evangelicis,  ut  sunt  modo. 

68.  De  Veritate  Scripturae,  c.  7,  foL  17,  col  3  :  ut  qnidamDr.  traditionis  hunuuue 
et  mixtim-theologus  dicit.  Comp.  De  Condemnatione  XIX  Condhmonum,  in 
Shirley,  Faeciculi  Zizan.,  1858.  The  opposite  to  this  is  punis  theologus,  De  EccUaia, 
a  10. 

69.  De  BUuphemia,  c.  8,  MS.  3933,  foL  144,  ooL  1  :  Lex  autem  Christiana  debet 
esse  solum  lex  Domini  et  immaculata  convertens  animas,  et  per  oonsequenB  recusari 
debet  a  cunctis  fidelibus  propter  comrotxtionem  cujustmnque  attomi  {He)  antichristi. 

70.  Semumsfwr  Saints*  Day$,  No.  XLIX.,  MS.  3928,  fol.  99,  col,  1. 

71.  lb.  No.  XXXL,  fol.  61,  coL  2,  No.  XXXVIII.,  foL  76,  col  4.  Also  in 
the  24  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  No.  XIX.  fol.  175,  col.  1.  Under  viri  ewmgdici 
in  these  places,  at  least  in  the  two  last,  are  chiefly  meant  Widifs  itinerant 
preachers.  But  of  doctoree  evangeliei  he  speaks  in  De  Civili  Dominio,  MS.  1340, 
foL  163,  001.1. 

72.  De  Veritate  Scripturae,  as  above,  c.  14,  foL  40,  col  4.  Comp.  fol.  41.  col  3. 
Both  places  are  found  in  the  excerpt  from  this  work  given  in  Appendix. 
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73.  E.g.,  DeCeDsorium  contra  Joannem  papain  XII.,  in  Fasciculus  rentm  erpe- 
tendarum,  etc.,  ed.  Brown,  1690,  fol.  439-957.  IXalogus  in  Goldast,  Monorchia, 
Frankfort,  1668,  II.,  fol.  398-957.  Opus  nonaginta  dierum  contra  errores  Joannnis 
XXIL  paps  de  utili  dominio  rerum  ecclesiasticarum,  etc  Goldaet,  II.,  f. 
993-1236. 

74.  Occam,  in  his  Dialogus,  Lib.  f.  II.,  fol.  410  f.,  in  Goldast,  investigates  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  false  doctrine,  and  he  brings  into  view  the  principle 
as  one  which  had  been  held  by  some,  while  at  the  same  time  himself  opposing  it, 
that  only  those  doctrines  should  be  held  to  be  orthodox  and  necessary  to  salvation 
which  are  taught  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  Holy  Scripture.  With  this  principle, 
Wiclif 's,  it  is  true,  is  identical,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show,  notwithstanding,  that 
he  had  borrowed  it  from  any  quarter. 

75.  Dieckhoff,  die  Waldenser  in  Mittelalter.     Gottingen,  1851,  p.  171  f.,  267  f. 

76.  In  Pref.  to  Book  1.,  De  Dominio  Divino,  M&  1339,  foL  1,  col.  1 :  Innitar 
....  in  ordine  procedendi  rationi  et  sensui  scripturae,  cui  ex  religione  et  speciali 

obedientia  sum  professus Sed  ut  sensum  hujus  incorrigibilis  scripturae 

sequar  securius,  innitar  ut  plurimum  duobus  ducibus,  scilicet  rationi  philosophis 
revelatae,  et  postillationi  sanctorum  doctorum  apud  ecclesiam  approbate. 

77.  De  Civili  Dominio,  III.,  26,  MS.  1340,  fol.  252,  col.  2  :  Spiritus  sanctus  docet 
nos  sensum  scripturae,  sicut  Christus  aperuit  apostolis  sensum  ejus. 

78.  De  VeritaU  Scripturae  «.,  c.  15,  fol  45,  col.  1  :  Ne  pseudo-discipuli  fingant  se 
immediate  habere  a  Deo  suam  sententiam,  ordinavit  Deus  communem  scripturam 
sensibilem. 

79.  De  Veritate  Scripturae  «,  c.  9,  foL  23,  col,  1.  De  Civili  Dominio,  III.,  19,  fol. 
162,  coL  2  :  Nemo  sufficit  intelligere  minimam  scriptursB  particulara,  nisi  spiritus 
s.  aperuerit  sibi  sensum,  sicut  Christus  fecit  apostolis. 

80.  De  Veritate  Scripturae  a.,  c.  6,  fol.  13,  col.  1.  Comp.  c.  2,  fol.  4,  col  4  : 
Nisi  Deus  docuerit  sansum  scri;)turae,  est  error  in  januis. 

81.  /&.,  c.  15,  foL  45,  col.  1  :  Ad  irradiationem  confert  sanctitas  yitae;  c, 
9,  fol.  22,  col.  4  :  virtuosa  dispositio  discipuli  scripturae,  is  viewed  as  including 
auctoritatis  scripturae  humilis  acceptatio ;  c.  5,  foL  12,  col.  1  :  sensus  auctoris 
humiliter  indagandus. 

82.  De  Veritate  Scripturae  s.  c.  19,  fol.  62,  coL  8  :  Tota  scripttira  s.  est  unum 
Dei  verbum.  Tomp.  c.  12,  fol.  31,  col.  1  :  Tota  lex  Christi  est  unum  perfectum 
verbum  procedens  de  ore  Dei ;  c.  4,  fol.  9,  col.  4  :  Non  licet  lacerare  scripturam  s., 
sed  allegare  eam  in  sua  integritate  ad  sensum  auctoris.  Comp.  c.  6,  foL  15,  col.  3  : 
Haeretici  lacerando  ....  negant  scripturam  s.  esse  veram,  et  non  concedendo 
eam  ex  integro  capiunt ;  e  contra  autem  catholici  allegant  pro  se  scripturam  s., 
....  cum  acceptant  ejus  autenticam  veritatem  ex  integro  ad  sensum,  quem  sancti 
Doctores  docuerant.  Farther,  c.  9,  foL  22.  col.  3  :  Crebra  lectio  partium  scripturae 
videtur  ex  hoc  necessarium  (sic),  quod  saepe  una  pars  scripturae  exp<mit  aliam. 
Prodest  crebro  legere  partes  scripturae  pro  habendo  conceptu  suae  concordantiae. 
In  the  Miscdlarkeous  Sermons,  No.  XL..  MS.  3928,  fol.  213,  coL  1,  Wiclif  observes  : 
Sunt  enim  veritates  scripturae  quae  sunt  verba  Dei,  sic  connexae,  quod  nnumquod- 
que  juvat  quodlibet. 

83.  De  Veritate  Scripturae  #.,  c.  15,  foL  45,  col.  1.     Comp.  c.  12,  fol.  31,  col.  4. 

84.  Lewald  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Historiche  Theohgie,  1846,  p.  177.  De  Veritate 
Scripturae  ».,  c.  9,  fol.  22,  col.  4  :  Utrobique  in  scripturae  s.  est  conforraitas 
rationi,  et  per  consequens  ratio  est  testis  necessarius  ad  habendam  sententiam 
scripturarum. 

85.  De  Veritate  Scripturae  #.,  c.  2,  fol.  4,  col.  3  :  Et  sic  posset  proterviens  totum 
sensum  scripturae  subvertere  negando  sensum  literalem  et  fingendo  sensum  figura- 
tivum  ad  libitum.  De  Civili  Dominio,  III.,  19  :  Omnia  Christi  consilia — sicut  et 
tota  scriptura — ad  literatum  observanda,  etc.  Et  iste  sensus  est  spiritualis,  circa 
quem  doctores  sicrae  paginae  debent  specialiter  laborare.  Comp,  c.  9,  fol.  56, 
col.  2. 

86.  De  Quatuor  Sectis  NorcUis,  MS.  3929,  fol.  232,  col.  4  :   Non  valet  saltus 
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a  literali  sensu  Bcripturae  ad  Bensum  misticum,  nisi  ille  sensus  misticus  sit  alicubi 
fundatus.  .  .  . 

87.  De  Veritate  Scripturae  «.,  c.  12 :  Doctor  de  Lyra,  licet  novellua,  tamen 
copioBUB  et  ingenioBus  postillatur  scripturae  ad  literam,  scribit,  etc. 

88.  De  Dominio  Divino,  III.,  c.  6,  foL  84,  coL  2  ;  Apostolufl  autem  de  ratione 
notabili  respexit  praepoBitiones  et  adverbia. 

89.  De  Officio  PastorcUi,  II.,  c.  7»  p.  39  :  Christus  renuit  judicium  seculare,  quod 
approbat  in  lege  veteri. 

90.  Liber  Mandaborum,  o.  7-9,  MS.  1339,  fol.  104,  coL  1  ;  fol.  112,  coL  1. 

91.  76.,  c.  7,  fol.  1''5,  col.  2  :  Brevis  est  differentia  legis  et  evangelii,  timor 
et  amor.  Comp.  c.  8,  fol.  107,  col.  1  :  Lex  nova  tanquam  amorosa  est  lege 
timorosa  perfectior. 

92.  De  VerUate  Scripturae  «.,  c.  7,  fol.  17,  coL  4  :  quam  omnes  homines  tenentur 
cognoscere  defendere  et  servare,  cum  secundum  illam  tenentur  sub  obtentu  aetemi 
praemii  Domino  ministrare. 

93.  Speculum  Secularium  Dominorum^  c.  1.  Vide  my  essay,  Wi<iif  und  die 
LoUarden,  Zeitschrift  far  hi^tor.  Tliedogie,  1863,  p.  438,  note  30.  Comp.  Lewald, 
T/ieologische  Doctrin  des  JohannWydiffe,  in  the  same  Zeitschrift,  1846,  180  f. 


Section  IV. — Doctrine  of  God  and  the  Divine  Trinity. 

In  the  first  four  chapters  of  his  Trialogm,  Wiclif  goes  into 
the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.  He  occupies  himself 
partly  with  the  ontological  proofs,  in  which  he  closely 
follows  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  his  Froslogium^  partly  with 
the  cosniological  proofs.  In  the  former  lie  starts  from  the 
idea  of  "The  Highest  Thinkable,"  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  highest  thinkable  also  exists.  In  the  latter 
he  starts  from  the  idea  of  a  cause,  and  arrives  at  the  exist- 
ence of  a  last  and  highest  cause.®^  As  Wiclif  in  this  place 
appropriates  to  himself  successions  of  thought  which  had 
already  been  made  use  of  by  previous  thinkers,  and  appears 
to  be  peculiar  only  in  the  reflections  which  he  makes  upon 
them,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  farther  into 
them  here,  and  I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  ex- 
position of  them  given  by  Lewald. 

In  his  inquiry  into  the  attributes  of  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  come  in  sight  of  a  peculiarity  of  Wiclii's  doctrine, 
which  we  may  briefly  indicate  as  positivity,  in  the  philosophi- 
cal sense,  or  as  realism.  The  siiWect  discussed  is  the  nature 
of  our  idea  of  the  hifinitude  of  God.  Wiclif  sets  out  from 
the  axiom  that  God  is  the  absolutely  perfect  Being.  Follow- 
ing Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  his  Prosloyium,  he  lays  down 
the  twofold  principle — (1),  God  is  the  highest  that  can  be 
thought ;  (2),  God  is  the  best  which  exists ;  and  in  the 
inquiry  into  God's  attributes  he  always  proceeds  upon  the 
ruling  principle  that  God* is  all  which  it  is  oetter  to  be  than 
not  to  be.^''     But  according  to  all  this  an  idea  of  God  may  be 
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formed  quite  different  from  Wiclif  s  idea  of  Him.  The  in- 
finitude of  God  may  be  thought  of  in  a  vague  and  absolutely 
indefinite  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  and  substan- 
tive perfection.  Wiclif  takes  the  latter  view  with  distinct 
consciousness  and  decision.  He  insists  on  its  being  under- 
stood, not  merely  in  a  negative  but  positive  sense,  that  God 
is  immeasurable  and  infinite,  as  God  possesses  a  positive 
perfection  in  this  respect.^ 

How  this  is  meant  will  become  clear  when  we  take  up 
single  attributes  of  God.  As  to  God's  omnipotence,  Wichf 
decidedly  rejects  the  idea  of  a  wholly  unlimited  power  ot 
doing.  It  does  not  follow — e.  jr.,  from  God's  omnipotence — 
that  He  has  the  power  to  become  less  than  H«  is,  or  the 
power  to  lie,  etc.  Neither  is  it  allowable  to  conclude,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  God's  power  is  a  limited  one  because  He 
is  unable  to  do  what  men  do,  namely,  to  lie,  or  to  fall 
away  fi'om  rectitude;  for  to  lie,  or  to  fall  away,  does  not 
mean  the  doing  of  something,  but  abstaining  from  the  doing 
of  the  good.^  Wiclif  regards  it  as  the  action  of  a  mis- 
taken imagination  when  men  suppose  that  God  is  able  to 
bring  into  existence  an  infinite  world  for  Himself;  he  puts  in 
the  place  of  an  alleged  unlimited  and  boundless  power  the 
idea  of  a  power  conditioned  and  limited  by  no  other  power, 
the  greatest  positive  power  of  all.^^  In  other  words,  he  con- 
ceives of  the  Divine  omnipotence  as  a  power  self-determining, 
morally  regulated,  ordered  by  inner  laws  (potentia  Dei  ordinata, 
in  opposition  to  potentia  ahsobUa)}^^  He  thus  arrives  at 
the  proposition  that  God's  almighty  power  and  His  actual 
work  of  creation  and  causation  are  coincident  with  and 
cover  each  other. 

In  a  similar  way  he  expresses  himself  respecting  the 
Di^nne  omniecienee.  This  appears  to  him  to  be  in  every 
respect  a  real  or  actual  wisdom.  God's  wisdom  is  a  thin^ 
of  absolute  necessitv,  for  He  necessarily  knows,  first  of  alt 
Himself,  and  also  all  of  which  He  is  the  Creator.  But  the 
conclusion  is  a  peculiar  one,  which  Wiclif  draws  from  the 
Divine  all-knowledge,  viz.,  that  all  which  ever  was,  or  shall 
be,  is.  This  he  proves  in  the  following  way : — Whatever 
was  or  shall  be,  God  shall  know  it.  Shall  He  know  that  it 
is,  then  He  knows  it  now  that  it  is,  for  God  cannot  begin  or 
cease  to  know  anything;  but  if  God  knows  anything  as 
being,  that  thing  w.  Therefore  if  anything  was  or  shall  be, 
so  is  \ip^^  Furtier,  Wiclif  rejects  the  distinction  which  men 
were  inclined  to  make  between  God's  power  to  know  and 
His  actual  knowing,  and  instead  of 'this  lays  down  tho  pro- 
position, God  can  know   nothing  unless  what  He  knows  in 
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fact.  For  if  God  can  know  it,  He  knows  it  now,  for  He  cannot 
make  a  beginning  or  an  end  of  knowing ;  and  God  knows 
nothing  but  what  is,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  the  ens 
intelligihilis?^^ 

With  this  again  connects  itself  Wiclif's  view  of  Gods 
eternity.  He  deduces  this  eternity  from  the  consideration 
that  if  there  existed  any  measure  (mensura)  which  was  ante- 
cedent to  God,  then  God  Himself  could  not  be  the  first  and 
highest  cause,  from  which  it  appears  that  eternity  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  measure  of  the  Godhead.  Accordingly, 
he  regards  eternity  expressly  not  as  a  mere  attribute  which 
indwells  in  God,  but  as  identical  with  God  Himself.  But 
eternity  in  itself  is  absolutely  indivisible — it  has  no  before 
and  after,  like  time.  From  this  last  proposition  he  then 
deduces  the  Divine  unchangeableness.  God  cannot  change 
His  thoughts,  His  understanding  and  knowing.  What 
He  thinks  and  knows.  He  knows  in  an  eternal  maoner.  II 
He  were  to  change  His  thoughts  according  to  the  change  of 
their  object.  He  would  then  be  in  the  highest  degree  change- 
able in  His  thoughts.  Yea,  God's  thought  would  by  and  by 
be  constructed  out  of  observations  made  from  moment  to 
moment. ^^  And  with  this  again  is  connected  the  doctrine  of 
what  he  calls  the  deep  Metaphysie — i.e.,  his  own  realistic  philo- 
sophy, viz.;  that  all  which  ever  has  been  or  shall  be  is  present 
to  the  Divine  mind,  t.e.,  in  the  sense  of  real  existence.*®^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinitv  Wiclif  evidently  took 
up  simply  in  the  form  in  which  it  nad  been  in  part  con- 
ceived Dy  the  ancient  Church,  and  in  part  handed  down  bv 
the  scholastic  doctors  before  him.  We  should  in  vain  seek 
in  his  writings  for  any  peculiar  and  original  treatment  of 
this  article,  especially  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  teaching. 
There  is  only  a  single  point  of  this  Trinitarian  doctrine,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  in  which  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest — the 
doctrine  of  God  the  Son,  as  the  Logos.  From  all  that 
Wiclif  says,  as  well  in  the  Trialogus  as  occasionally  in  other 
writings,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  it  appears  indubitable 
that  he  presupposes,  and  proceeds  upon  as  conclusively 
established,  the  whole  body  of  Church-dogma,  as  it  was 
sanctioned  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  Augustin.  He  operates  with  the  technical  terms 
of  the  Latin  Church  Fathers  —  nature  and  person,  as  fixed 
by  ecclesiastical  sanction ;  and  yet  he  is  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  definitions  of  the  Greek  theology. 
Still,  so  far  as  he  occupies  himself  with  definitions,  as, 
e.g.,  of  person,  he  by  no  means  penetrates  into  the  subject 
treated  of  any  deeper  than  others  had  done  before  him.^^'^ 
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Further,  as  to  what  concerns  the  speculative  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Wichf,  it  is  true,  devotes  to  it 
much  attention.  In  the  Trialogus,  the  sophistical  opponent 
Pseustes  censures  it  as  an  undue  pretension  of  the 
reason,  and  as  an  injury  done  to  faith  and  its  exclusive 
light,  that  so  specific  an  article  of  faith  as  that  of  the 
Trinity  should  be  proved  by  arguments  of  reason.^^  But 
Wiclif  himself,  speaking  in  the  character  of  Phrenesis,  ad- 
heres to  the  belief  that  the  reason  is  able  to  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  truth.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining that  Plato  and  other  philosophers  had  grasped  it. 
But  he  laid  particular  stress,  notwithstanding,  upon  the 
assertion  that  a  meritorious  knowledge  (meritorie  cognoscei^), 
i.e.,  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  Triniiy 
is  possible,  exclusively,  to  that  faith  which  springs  from 
Divine  grace  and  illumination.^^  As  to  grounds  of  reason 
for  the  doctrine,  however,  Wiclif  remarks  that  it  is  self- 
evident  that  here  any  such  proof  of  the  "  why "  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  only  the  "  that " — the  Divine  fact 
itself — can  admit  of  such  proof ;  in  other  words,  the  Divine 
Trinity  cannot  possibly  be  grasped  and  proved  from  its 
relation  to  any  cause  higher  than  itself,  because  God  Him- 
self is  the  highest  and  last  cause ;  rather  this  truth  can  only 
be  proved  from  facts  which  are  the  eflfects  wrought  by  the 
Triune  God.^^®  But  when  we  look  more  narrowly  at  the 
proofs  themselves,  which  Wiclif  partly  indicates  and  partly 
states  at  length,  we  find  that  they  are  merely  the  same 
which  were  first  brought  forward  by  Augustin  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Trinity,  founded  upon  natural  analogies — upon 
memory,  cognition,  will,  and  the  like,  and  which  among  the 
scholastics  nad  already  been  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
by  Anselm  in  his  Monologium, 

As  already  observed,  Wiclif  interests  himself  much  the 
most  in  the  idea  of  God  the  Son  as  the  Logos.  For  in 
this  idea  of  the  Logos  lies  at  the  same  time  the  Wiclif 
doctrine  of  ideas ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of 
Realism.  The  Logos  —  the  substantive  Word — is  the  in- 
clusive content  of  all  ideas  —  of  all  realities  intelligible 
(capable  of  being  realised  in  thought),  and  is  thereby  the 
mediating  element  or  member  between  God  and  the  world. 
And  yet  in  the  Logos  both  the  God-idea  and  the  world-idea 
are  immediately  one.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if 
in  Wiclif  we  sometimes  stumble  upon  propositions  which 
gi-aze  all  too  nearly  upon  Pantheism,  such,  e.g.,  as  the  pro- 
j)()sition,  "  Every  existing  thing  is  in  reality  God  Himself, 
for  every  creature  which  can  be  named  is,  in  legard  to  its 
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*  iQtelligible  '  existence,  and  consequently  its  ch^'ef  existence, 
in  reality  the  Word  of  God  "  (John  i.  3).  But  hardly  has  he 
used  this  language  when  he  becomes  conscious  that  this 
thesis  has  its  dangerous  side,  and  therefore  immediately 
guards  himself  against  the  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn 
from  it,  that  God  is  the  only  existence.  His  words  are, — 
"  But  this  gives  no  colour  to  the  conclusion  that  every  crea- 
ture whatever  is  every  other  creature  whatever,  or  tliat 
every  creature  whatever  is  God."^^^  Here  we  see  that 
to  give  support  to  Pantheism  is  not  at  all  his  meaning  or 
design;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  he  approaches  it  here  all 
too  closely,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  excuse  for 
him,  that  Augustin  himself,  in  whose  footsteps  he  treads 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  that  of  ideas,  has 
not,  in  all  parts  of  his  works,  known  how  to  set  aside  Pan- 
theistic thoughts. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  IV. 

94.  Wycket,  Oxford  1828,  p.  6. 

95.  Ikialogw,  I.  c.  1-4,  p.  39-53.  Comp.  Lewald,  TheologUche  Doctnn 
Wydiffe%  in  Zeitschrtft  far  Awtor.  Theologie,  1846,  188  f. 

96.  76.,  I.,  c.  4,  p.  50  :  Deus  est,  quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest ;  p.  49  :  Deus 
est  optima  rerum  mundi 

97.  Trialogits,  I.,  c.  4,  p.  62  :  Deus  est  quidquid  melias  est  esse  quam  non  esse. 

98.  Ib.f  p.  54  :  Non  solum  negative  sed  positive  couceditur  Deum  esse  infinitum, 
....  cam  Deus  habeat  positivum  perfectionis  in  istis  denominationibus. 

99.  Ih.,  c.  5,  p.  53.    Comp.  Lewald,  as  above,  p.  196,  215  f. 

100.  lb,,  I.,  c.  2,  p.  42  :  Densest  maximae  potentiae positivae,  etc.  $  comp.  c.  10, 
p.  69 :  Sicut  Deus  ad  intra  nihil  potest  producere,  nisi  absolute  necessario  illud 
producat,  sic  nihil  ad  extra  potest  producere,  nisi  pro  suo  tempore  illud  producat. 
As  above,  p.  71 :  Omnipotentia  Dei  et  ejus  actualis  creatio  vel  causatio  adae- 
quantur. 

101.  Ve  Vominio  Divino,  III.,  c  5,  MS.  1340,  fol.  30,  col.  1 :  phantasiantes  de 
Dei  potentia  absoluta. 

102.  Trialogus,  L,  5,  p.  52. 

103.  Ih,,  L,  9,  p.  67. 

104.  Ih,,  I.,  a  2,  p.  42  :  Aetemitas,  quae  est  omnino  indivisibilis,  et  cum  sit  ipse 
Deus,  non  accidentaliter  sibi  inest,  nee  habet  prius  et  posterius  sicut  tempus. 

-  105.  i>e  VerkaJtes,  Scripturae,  c  19.  Vienna  MS.,  1294,  fol.  62,  coL  2  :  Deus 
non  potest  mutare  sensum — vel  intellectum  suum,  sed  omne  quod  sentit,  intelligit 
.  .  .  aetemalliter  illud  cognoscit.  Wiclif  appeals  in  support  of  this  partly  to 
Holy  Scripture,  e.g.,  MaL  iiL  6,  etc.,  partly  to  authorities  such  as  Augustin, 
Anselm,  Bradwardine. 

106.  Ih,,  c.  6,  foL  19,  coL  8. 

107.  Trialoffus,  I,  c.  6  f.,  especially  p. 

108.  Ih.,  6,  p.  54. 

109.  Ih,,  p.  56. 

110.  Ih.,  c.   7,  p.   58,   applying  the   Aristotelian   distinction   between  proofs 
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which  come  to  a  d/or/,  and  Buch  as  come  to  a  on,  or,  as  Wiclif  expresses  himself, 
demonstratio  propter  quid,  und  demonstration  quod  est  Comp.  Lewald,  as  above, 
p.  199. 

111.  Liber  Mandatorum,  c.  9,  MS.,  foL  110,  coL  1 :  Omne  ens  est  realiter  ipse 
Deus  ;  dictum  enim  est  in  materia  de  ydeis,  quod  omnia  creatura  nominabilis 
secundum  esse  intelligibile  et  per  consequens  esse  principalissimum  est  realiter 
verbum  Dei,  Jo)i.  1.  Nee  ex  hoc  est  color,  quod  quaelibet  creatura  sit  quaelibet, 
aut  quaelibet  sit  Beus.     Comp.  2Vialogut,  I.,  c.  3,  p.  47. 

Section  V, — Doctrine  of  the  World,  of  the  Creation, 
and  of  the  Divine  Dominion. 

From  what  goes  before,  we  may  already  gather  what 
Wiclif 8  views  will  be  on  the  subject  of  the  world;  for  his 
ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  such  as  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  could  not  be  otherwise  determined  than  by  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  things  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  nothing 
more  than  what,  from  the  foregoing,  we  might  expect,  that 
Wiclif  declares  the  Creation  to  have  been  an  act  of  God 
which  was  remote  from  all  arbitrariness  of  determination — 
an  act  which  in  its  own  nature  was  necessarily  determinate. 
The  School  of  the  Scotists,  following  the  lead  of  Duns  Scotus 
himself,  conceived  of  the  Divine  Will  and  creative  work  as 
a  matter  of  freedom  and  of  unconditioned  discretion,  and 
maintained,  in  logical  consistency  with  this  view,  that  God 
is  able  to  do  nothing  except  what  He  does  in  fact ;  He  does 
not  choose  to  do  anything  because  it  is  the  best,  but  it 
is  the  best  because  He  chooses  to  do  it;  and  God  might 
have  created  the  world  otherwise  than  He  has  created  it. 
In  direct  opposition  to  such  views,  Wiclif  takes  the  side  of 
the  Thomists,  and  maintains  that  it  was  impossible  for  God 
to  have  made  the  world  larger  or  faii-er  or  more  rapid  in  its 
movement,  etc.,  than  it  is."*  Like  Thomas  Aquinas,  he 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  aphorism  expressed  in  the  Book  of 
wisdom  (xi.  22),  that  God  ordered  everything  by  measure, 
number  and  weight."*  But  he  believes  that  he  discerns 
therein  not  only  a  fact  of  experience,  but  also  an  inner  law 
of  the  Divine  Will  and  creative  action,  according  to  which 
they  are  free  only  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  at  the  same 
time  determined  by  an  inward  necessity. 

Still,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Wiclif  meant  to  say 
that  the  existence  of  the  world  is  a  necessity,  that  God  must 
needs  create  the  world.  In  one  passage  the  only  thing  he 
says,  and  vet  with  a  certain  timidity  of  tone,  is  that  God 
could  not  for  ever  have  withheld  Himself  from  creating  any 
being,  because  otherwise  He  would  not  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  communicative  and  good.^^^    At  all  events. 
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that  is  only  a  moral  necessity,  conditioned  by  the  goodness 
and  love  of  God — attributes  most  peculiarly  his  own.  But 
Wiclif  concedes  so  much  as  this,  that  every  creature  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  we  regard  it  as  an  intelligible  nature,  is 
as  necessary  and  as  eternal  as  God  Himself,  for  its  intel- 
ligible nature  is  coincident  with  God  Himself — with  the 
substantive  Logos.ii* 

On  the  other  hand,  he  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  God  and  the  World  in  respect  to  their  mode  of 
existence.  God  alone  is  eternal,  immutable,  without /org  and 
after.  The  World  is  temporal,  i.e.,  it  has  a  mutable  existence, 
including  in  it  a  fore  and  afte^*,  Wiclif  posits,  besides,  as 
Albertus  Magnus  had  done  before  him,  a  third,  middling 
existence,  which  he  calls  vevum  or  cevitas^  and  which  belongs 
to  pure,  spiritual  beings,  as  angels,  and  the  blessed  in  heaven; 
ana  here,  too,  there  is  no  succession  of  time.  Hereby  cevitas 
is  distinguished  from  time ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  eternity  cannot  be  gathered  from  his  explanations.^^^ 
Still,  time  and  eternity  form  a  decisive  diflFerence  between 
the  world  and  God.  **  It  is  one  thing  for  a  thing  to  be 
always,  and  another  for  a  thing  to  be  eternal ;  the  world  it 
always,  because  at  every  time ;  and  yet  it  is  not  eternal, 
because  it  is  created ;  for  the  moment  of  creation  must  have 
a  beginning,  as  the  world  had.""® 

Accepting  the  ideas  of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  as  taken 
up  and  further  developed  by  scholastics  like  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Wiclif  distinguishes  m  the  Creation,  and  all  single  exist- 
ences, substance  and  form,  i.«.,  the  substratum  capable  of 
receiving  determination,  and  the  being  which  determinates 
it.  It  is  only  both  these  united  which  make  a  creature  to  be 
what  it  is ;  and  these  three,  including  the  resultant  creature, 
answer  to  the  Trinity.  The  determinating  form  answers  to 
the  Logos;  the  substantive  matter  answers  to  God  the 
Father ;  tfnd  their  union  into  one  points  significantly  to  the 
communion  of  the  uncreated  Spirit."® 

Instead,  however,  of  going  further  into  the  cosmology  of 
Wiclif,  it  may  be  more  worth  while,  as  this  cosmology  con- 
tains little  that  is  peculiar  to  himself,  to  learn  what  he 
teaches  on  the  subject  of 

T7ie  Divine  Dominion, 

This  is  a  part  of  his  teaching  which  is  quite  as  characteristic 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  little  known.  The  latter  circumstance 
is  very  easiljr  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  works  to  which 
Wiclif  committea  his  views  upon  this  subject  have  not  only 
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never  been  printed,  but  are  also  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in 
England,  and  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Vienna  manu- 
scripts alone.  The  three  Books  of  The  Divine  Dominion  {De 
Dominio  Divino)  form  a  preliminary  work  to  the  great  theo- 
logical collective  work  of  Wiclif,  the  Snmma  in  Theolpgia ;  and 
in  the  repeated  perusal  of  the  books  De  Dominio  Divino  I 
have  received  the  impression,  that  we  have  here  lying 
marked  out  before  us  the  path  of  transition  by  which 
Wiclif  passed  over  from  the  philosophical  to  the  properly 
theological  period  of  his  life  and  authorship.  The  work 
itself  is  of  a  mixed  nature  —  metaphysical  investigations 
and  biblico  -  theological  inquiries  passing  over  into  each 
other.  The  author,  also,  has  a  special  value,  not  only  in 
scholastics  like  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  but  also  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  for  their  philosophical  reasonings  in  support 
of  Christian  doctrines.  The  preface  to  the  work  gives  occa- 
sion to  conjecture,  as  Shirley  was  the  first  to  remark,  that 
Wiclif  began  it  not  long  after  his  promotion  to  the  Theolo- 
gical Doctorate.^^^ 

The  question  is  an  obvious  one  enough.  How  came  Wiclif, 
at  this  stage  of  his  development,  to  make  precisely  this  idea 
of  dominion  the  pole  of  his  philosophico-theological  thinking. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  a  direct  answer  from  his  own  mouth, 
but  from  certain  hints  and  indirect  proofs,  I  think  I  am 
able  to  gather  that  two  facts  in  the  history  of  his  century 
became  points  of  attachment  for  Wiclif  s  thinking,  and  served 
to  link  on  his  thoughts  precisely  to  this  idea  of  Dominion. 
One  of  these  was  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State 
which  took  place  on  the  threshold  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century — namely,  the  conflict  between  France 
under  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  then  the 
conflict  between  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  Pope  John 
XXII.  These  conflicts,  the  first  of  them  especially,  disclosed 
a  new  turn  of  the  pubUc  mind  in  Europe,  and  tmrned  much 
more  upon  questions  of  principle  than  the  earlier  wrestling 
matches  between  sacerdotium  and  imperium  under  the  Emperors 
of  the  Staufen  race.  Men  were  much  more  conscious  now 
than  before,  that  the  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the 
State  should  be  in  subjection  to  the  Popedom,  and  the 
latter  should  become  an  absolute  world-monarchy,  or 
whether  the  State  or  sovereign  power,  within  the  sphere 
of  civil  life  and  aflfairs,  should  be  mdependent  of  the  Pope- 
dom. It  was  a  question  of  lordship.  It  had  to  do  with 
domitiion. 

The  other  fact  was  the  collision  betw^een  the  Papacy  and 
the  stricter  party  of  the   Franciscans,  which,  taken   along 
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with  the  ecclesiastico-theological  investigations  which  took 
their  rise  from  it,  did  not  pass  away  without  leaving  traces 
on  Wiclif.  Here  the  question  in  dispute,  which  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative  bv  Occam  and  others,  was,  Ought  the 
Franciscan  Order  to  be  poor  and  without  property  t  It  was 
a  dispute  about  dominium^  in  the  sense  parbly  of  personal  and 
partly  of  corporate  property  and  rule. 

These  facts  appear  to  have  led  Wiclif  to  take  the  idea  of 
dominii(m  as  the  kernel  or  germ  of  a  whole  system  of  thought. 
But  as  a  mind  of  deep  peneti*ation,  he  took  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  sulbject,  and  treated  it  on  a  much  grander 
scale,  than  his  predecessors  who  stood  nearer  to  those  con- 
flicts in  actual  Bfe,  and  had  therefore  investigated  the  ques- 
tions involved  with  a  much  more  direct'  practical  interest 
indeed,  but  also  under  a  more  restricted  point  of  view.  For 
example,  the  representatives  of  the  State  idea,  or  the  side  of 
Philip  the  Fair  and  Louis  the  Bavarian,  contended  for  the 
autonomy  of  the  State  in  purely  civil  affairs.  But  Wiclif 
goes  farther,  and  recognises,  as  attaching  to  the  State,  both  a 
right  and  a  duty  even  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.  He 
widens  the  dominium  of  the  State.  -  A^in,  the  contention  of 
the  Franciscans  was  that  the  obligation  of  poverty  should 
be  laid  only  upon  the  monks,  or  more  strictly  upon  the  Men- 
dicants, and  should  be  stringently  enforced.  Wiclif  goes 
farther  in  this  matter  also,  and  would  have,  in  place  of  do- 
minion, a  ministry  of  humility  in  poverty  imposed  upon  the 
clergy  at  large,  upon  the  spiritual  office  in  general  He 
takes  a  deeper  view  of  the  subject,  and  treats  it  with  a 
more  penetrating  insight ;  and  herein  he  went  in  opposition 
to  a  mental  pre-occupation  which  everywhere  prevailed 
in  the  Middle  Age.  Through  the  feudal  system  all  the 
relations  of  life  had  been  converted  into  forms  of  landed 
possession,  all  offices  into  the  form  of  fiefs,  into  a  sort  of 
territorial  propertj^  and  subordinate  dominion*^^  A  natural 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  majority  of  the  masters 
of  Canon  Law  viewed  the  spiritual  office  as  a  dominion, 
Wiclif,  on  the  contrary,  recognises  it,  not  as  a  mastery, 
but  as  a  service.  In  nis  view  it  is  not  a  domininm  but  a 
ndnisteriutn. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  subject  itself,  the  plan  of  Wiclifs 
great  work  —  the  Summa  in  Theoloaia  —  comprehending 
twelve  books  as  the  main  subject,  besides  three  preliminary 
books,  is  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
DtmUnitun  forms  at  bottom  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
subject.  For  he  treats,  first  of  all,  in  the  three  pre- 
liminary books  of  the  Divine  dominion,  in  such  wise  that 
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the  First  Book,  after  some  observations  of  the  most  general 
kind,  investigates  the  Subject  of  the  dominion,  or  who 
is  its  lord ;  uie  Second  Book,  the  Object  of  the  dominion, 
or  upon  whom  it  is  exercised ;  the  Third,  the  Acts  of  the 
dommion,  or  wherein  it  consists.  In  the  Summa  itself, 
the  First  Book — ^the  Liber  Mandatorum  or  De  Precej^tis — 
developes  the  rightftil  foundation  of  all  human  dommion, 
viz.,  the  commandments  of  God.  The  Second  Book — I)e 
Statu  InnocentuB — defends  the  nature  of  the  dominion  which 
obtained  in  the  state  of  innocency  as  a  dominion  of  man 
exclusively  over  nature,  and  not  over  his  e^ual.  Then  the 
next  three  Books,  III.-V.,  treat  of  Civil  Dominion.  And  not 
till  now  Wiclif  enters  upon  the  properly  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tory. The  Sixth  Book — De  Veritate  Scripturce  Sacrw—jproYes 
the  standard  authority  of  the  Bible.  Then  the  Seventh  Book 
treats  De  Eccleeia.  The  Eighth — De  Officio  Regis — handles  the 
question  of  Christian  Magistracy,  or  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  The  Ninth  Book — De  Potestate  Fmce-^ 
illustrates  the  Roman  Primacy;  and  the  three  last  Books 
treat  of  the  chief  evils  under  which  the  Church  is  suflFer- 
iiig,  viz.,  Tenth,  De  Simonia;  Eleventh,  De  Apoetada; 
Twelfth,  De  Blasphemia. 

In  the  preliminary  work,  Of  the  Divine  Dominiany 
Wiclif  illustrates  first  of  all  the  Idea  of  Dominion  in 
general  He  remarks  that  it  has  four  sides:  the  subject 
ruling;  the  object  ruled  over;  the  relation  of  the  ruler  to 
the  ruled,  or  wherein  it  consiste ;  and  the  law  whereon  the 
rule  is  founded.  He  decides  for  the  following  definition, 
"Dominion  is  the  relation  of  a  rational  being,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  is  set  over  another  as  his  servant,"^**  mani-' 
festly  an  unsatis&ctory  definition,  if  judged  by  a  logical 
standard,  as  it  is  only  verbal,  not  substantive,  and  expresses 
idem  per  idem.  He  then  gives  a  survey  of  the  diflferent 
species  of  dominion,  according  to  its  subjects,  its  objects, 
and  its  foundations.  1'here  are  three  kinds  of  rational 
beings,  and  therefore  also  three  kinds  of  dominion — divine, 
angelic,  and  human.  There  are  also  three  diflferent  objects 
of  dominion,  and  therefore  the  distinction  between  monastic, 
municipal,  and  kingly  rule.  And  there  is  a  Uke  diflference  in 
the  foundations  of  dominion, — natural  law,  evangelical  law, 
and  human  law, — and  thus  there  is  natural  dominion, 
evangelical  dominion,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  minis-- 
terium — a  service  in  love  in  the  stead  of  Christ — and  human 
dominion,  t.«.,  the  dominion  of  force  or  compulsion."* 

No  dominion,  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  is  absolutely  eternal, 
as  it,  of  course,  must  first  begin  with  the  existence  of  the 
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ministering  creature.  God  Himself  is  not  called  '*  Lord " 
before  He  has  created  the  world.  But  God's  dominion 
comes  in  immediately  with  the  creation,  and  as  a  conse^ 
quence  of  it.  To  uphold  the  creatures  and  to  rule  them  are 
prerogatives  belonging  to  Him,  on  the  very  ground  that  He 
IS  Lord.*;* 

The  Divine  dominion  excels  every  other  in  all  respecis — 
in  virtue  of  its  subject,  inasmuch  as  God  in  no  way  stands 
in  need  of  the  creature  put  under  Him ;  in  virtue  of  the 
ground  upon  which  His  dominion  rests,  viz.,  His  infinite 
power  as  Creator,  on  which  account,  also,  God's  dominion 
never  comes  to  an  end ;  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  object  of 
His  dominion,  as  the  creature  must  be  subject  to  God 
whether  he  will  or  not.^^ 

Wiclif  also  takes  up  the  question  whether  the  service 
of  God  admits  of  a  more  or  a  less,  which  he  answers  in 
the  negative ;  for  every  creature  is  the  servant  of  God,  in 
the  sense  of  service  with  his  whole  and  full  being.  Here, 
however,  he  remarks  that,  besides  such  beings  who  stand 
directly  under  the  dominion  of  God— the  individual  crea^ 
tures — there  are  also  things  which  stand  under  it  only 
indirectly  or  mediately,  e,g,y  errors  and  sins.  These,  indeed, 
do  not  themselves  serve  God ;  but  the  persons  who  commit 
sin  and  are  the  slaves  of  sin  are  subject  notwithstanding,  in 
the  main,  to  the  supreme  God.  Wiclif  repeatedly  returns 
to  this  difficult  point.  In  the  chapter,  especially,  where  he 
enquires  into  the  eofteiit  of  the  Divine  dominion,  he  enters 
into  a  very  full  and  searching  investigation  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  human  will  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  God 
over  all  which  is  and  oomes  to  pass.i^s  This,  however,  is  not 
the  appropriate  place  to  enter  into  this  investigation.  We 
shall  find  a  more  suitable  place  for  it  below. 

The  Second  Book,  as  remarked  above,  treats  of  the 
Objects  of  the  Divine  Dominion.  Here  Wiclifs  realistic  view 
of  the  universe  comes  at  once  into  view.  All  dominion 
applies  to  what  is  created,  consequently  God's  dominion 
connects  itself  with  the  order  in  wnich  the  creatures  were 
made.  And,  as  being  is  created  before  everything  else,  so 
God's  dominion  has  first  of  all  to  do  with  created  being. 
God  has  dominion  over  the  general  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
over  anvthing  individual  which  can  be  named.^^ 

Finally,  the  Third  Book  inquires  into  the  single  acts  by 
which  dominion  is  exercised.  Of  these  there  are  sixteen,  ot 
which  there  are  three  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  Divine 
dominion — creating,  upholding,  and  governing ;  and  thirteen 
acts  which  have  a  relation  to  human  dominion,  while  some 
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of  them  likewise  belong  to  God  and  the  Divine  govern- 
ment.i«o 

The  first  among  these  acts  is  the  act  of  Giving.  Wiclif 
treats  of  this  first ;  but  as  the  manuscript  before  me  is  in- 
complete, and  breaks  off  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  chapter,  he 
does  not  get  much  beyond  this  act;  for  in  these  few  chapters 
he  investigates  only  tne  idea  of  Giving,  with  the  correspond- 
ing idea  oi  Receiving;"*  also  that  of  Granting  and  Recalling, 
as  also  that  of  Lendmg  and  Borrowing.  Meanwhile  we  ma^ 
console  ourselves  over  the  fragmentary  condition  of  this 
Book  with  the  thought  that  enough  of  what  is  characteristic 
is  found  in  what  of  it  still  remains  to  us.  Wiclif  begins  his 
treatment  here  with  the  observation  that  the  act  of  giving 
belongs,  in  the  highest  measure,  to  God,  for  God's  giving  is 
of  all  the  richest,  and  to  the  creature  the  most  useful — ^the 
richest,  inasmuch  as  God  never  gives  to  His  servants  any 
gift  without  giving  to  them  his  chief  gift — ^Himself."^ 

Further,  the  inquiry  respecting  the  kinds  of  granting, 
lending,  and  so  forth,  leads  up  to  the  idea  of  merit,  and 
here  the  author  lays  down  the  principle  that  merit  and  the 
means  of  attaining  to  merit  are  absolute  grants  of  God, 
He  is  beforehand  with  us,  awakens  us,  moves  us  to  the 
acquiring  of  merit*  But  from  this  again  Wiclif  deduces  the 
consequence,  not  to  be  undervalued,  that  no  creature  can 
merit  anytliing  before  God  unless  it  be  in  consideration  of 
congruity  {de  congruo),  but  under  no  circumstances  in  con- 
sideration of  woi-thiness  (de  condiano).  To  this  negative 
proposition,  to  which  plainly  the  chief  importance  attaches, 
Wiclif  often  returns  afresh,  m  order  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  it,  and  to  prove  it  in  the  most  convincing  manner — a 
thought  in  whi5i  the  evangelical  ground-truth  does  not 
indeed  come  purely  into  dayhght,  but  still  comes  into  view 
in  some  degree.  We  shall  by  and  bye  refer  again  to 
these  ideas  more  at  length  in  their  own  place. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  good  and  evil  angels  Wiclif  has 
little  that  is  peculiar.  He  accepts  the  Patristic  and  Schol- 
astic ide^  with  regard  to  differences  affecting  them,  e.Q^ 
the  difference  between  the  morning-knowledge  and  the 
evening-knowledge  of  the  angels — f.e.,  their  foreknowledge 
and  their  knowledge  from  experience.  He  attaches  special 
importance  to  the  occasions  of  various  kinds  which  are 
made  use  of  by  the  evil  spirits,  for  the  temptation  and 
seduction  of  men ;  as  well  as  to  the  conflict  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  whidi  at  the  end  of  all  things  will  taKe  the 
form  of  a  tremendous,  decisive  struggle  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  Antichrist. 
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Section  VI. — Doctrine  of  Man  and  of  Sin. 

Is  his  treatment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Man,  Wiclif  mixes 
up  an  extraordinary  amount  of  matter  which  is  either  of  a 
philosophical  kind,  or  entirely  belongs  to  the  natural  sciences, 
especially  anatomy  and  phjy^siology — e.g.f  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,^^  or  the  question  in  what  way  the  perceptions  uf 
the  senses  take  place.^*^  From  his  manner  of  speaking 
on  such  subjects  we  see  that  Wiclif  not  onlv  possessed 
extensive  knowledge  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences — 
on  the  scale,  of  course,  of  his  own  age — but  was  also  master 
of  a  sound  and  accurate  judgment  on  such  matters.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  take  notice  of  his  observations  in  this 
field,  and  as  little  of  his  philosophical  expositions  respect- 
ing the  distinction  of  a  double  soul  in  every  human  being ; 
concerning  the  mental  faculties,  cognition,  will,  and  memory 
(after  Augustin) ;  and  touching  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.^*^  We  limit  ourselves  rather  to  what  is  important 
in  a  theological  sense ;  and  here  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
Wiclif,  as  I  see  from  several  places  in  his  imprinted  works, 
finds  in  the  Redemption,  with  full  right,  the  key  to  the 
Creation;  and  throws  a  reflex  light  from  the  esaiatology 
of  Scripture  upon  its  anthropology,  in  holding  fast  to  the 
Biblical  idea  of  the  tohoh  man  as  a  Unit  made  up  of  Soul 
and  Body."8  The  greatest  importance,  however,  seems  to 
attach  to  all  that  portion  of  his  treatment  of  "  Man  and  Sin'" 
which  belongs  to  the  moral  sphere,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the 
will,  the  question  concerning  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and 
concerning  Evil  and  Sin. 

In  reference  to  the  human  will,  Wiclif  lays  great  stress 
upon  its  freedom,  for  to  him  it  is  clear  that  the  moral 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  action  is  conditioned  by  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  He  maintains  that  "  God  has  placed  man 
in  so  great  a  condition  of  freedom  that  He  can  demand 
from  him  absolutely  nothing  else  than  what  is  "  meritorious," 
(t.«.,  what  is  of  moral  worth),  and  therefore  under  the  con- 
dition that  man  performs  it  freely.***  And  yet  Wiclif,  quite 
unmistakeably,  has  a  leaning  to  the  Augustinian  view. 
Among  all  the  fathers  Augustin  is  the  man  to  whom  he 
is  at  all  times  most  indebted,  to  whom  he  renders  the 
profoundest  respect,  and  whose  disciple  he  was  held  to  be 
by  his  own  adherents,  who,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  gave 
him  the  name  of  Joannes  Augustini.^^  Wiclif,  moreover, 
looked  upon  Thomas  of  Bradwardine — the  Doctor  profundus 
— ^as  a  teacher  with  whom  he  was  sensible  of  standing  in 
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intellectual  affinity;^**  and  manifestly  he  felt  himself  one 
with  him  not  only  in  a  general  sense,  in  virtue  of  his  zeal 
for  God's  honour  and  cause,^^'  but  also  in  his  fundamental 
view  of  the  all-sufficing  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  of 
God's  all-determining  will.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he 
is  so  fully  convinced  of  human  freedom,  that  in  its  defence 
he  places  himself  in  opposition  even  to  a  Doctor  profundus. 
He  agrees  with  him,  indeed,  in  the  main  principle  that  every 
thing  which  takes  place  takes  place  of  necessity,  and,  further, 
in  the  doctrine  that  God  co-operates  in  every  act  of  will 
in  the  sense  of  previously  determining  it ;  ^^  but  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  not  ms  meaning  to  encroach  upon  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  human  will;  in  particular,  he 
repudiates  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  main  principle, 
that  if  any  one  does  an  act  of  sin,  it  is  God  himself  who 
determines  him  to  the  act  of  sinning. 

And  here  we  come,  at  the  same  time,  to  Wiclifs  doctrine 
of  evil.  In  every  action  he  distinguishes  two  things,  the  act 
of  a  being  created  by  God,  and  the  feeling  from  which  the 
act  proceeds.  The  act  itself — ^the  doing  of  the  creature — is 
good,  and  is  determined  by  God,  who,  therefore,  so  far  co- 
operates in  producing  it.  But  the  feeling  from  which  the 
act  springy  ma^  be  a  bad,  ill-ordered  feeling,  i.e.^  morally  evil, 
sinftil  feeling ;  in  the  prodaction  of  this  wrong  direction  of 
the  soul,  of  this  evil  condition  of  the  will,  God  in  no  way  co- 
operates.*** It  is  only  the  intention,  the  feeling  of  an  act, 
which  makes  an  act  to  be  a  sin,  and  that  intention  or  feeling 
is  not  from  God. 

It  is  the  distinction  between  substance  and  accident 
which  Wiclif  applies  here  to  the  subject  of  evil.^^  "  Every 
action,"  he  says,  "which  is  morally  evil,  is  evil  only 
accidenter"  But  evidently  this  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  a  character  to  solve  its  knots.  For,  first  of  all, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  actions,  e.a.,  of  deceit,  of  betrayal,  of 
malice,  in  which  a  line  of  distinction  can  only  be  drawn  in  a 
forced  and  artificial  way,  between  the  active  power  of  a  created 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bad  or  morally  censurable 
intention  and  feeling  of  the  act,  on  the  other.  But,  further, 
the  question  must  be  asked.  How  then  does  it  stand  with 
actions  which  are  moral,  pious,  and  well-pleasing  to  God  ? 
Does  God  co-operate  in  such  actions  only  to  the  extent  of 
aiding  the  active  power  of  His  creature,  and  not  also  towards 
the  production  of  the  pious  feeling  itself?  And  if  the  latter 
is  the  true  view,  viz.,  that  God's  co-operation  extends,  in  such 
cases,  both  to  active  power  and  feeling,  as  we  must  assume 
to  be  the  case,  accordmg  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  founded 
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upon  by  Wiclif  in  another  place,  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves"  (2  Cor.  iii.  5),  ^ 
then  arises  the  question,  how  it  comes  that  God  Himself,  in 
this  case,  awakens  and  determines  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  does  not  do  so  in  the  other  case  ?  And  either  there 
appears  to  be  a  marvellous  inequality,  if  not  arbitrariness, 
in  the  divine  procedure,  or  we  are  brought  back  again  to 
the  thought  that  God  wills  and  determines  ultimately 
also  the  willing  volition  of  evil  in  the  creature,  because  He 
determines  all,  and,  as  the  ultimate  cause,  is  the  Maker  of  all. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  WicUf  consciously  and 
deliberately  departs  from  the  doctrine  of  Bradwardine.  He 
gives  a  decided  negative  to  the  view  held  by  the  latter,  that 
in  the  act  of  sin  there  obtains  a  necessity  which  excludes  all 
freedom  of  choice,  inasmuch  as  the  distinction  between  God*s 
permission  and  His  positive  will  and  pleasure  is,  as  Bradwar- 
dine alleges,  a  nuUity ;  and  the  truth  rather  is  that  God's  will 
precedes  everv  action  of  man,  and  infallibly  determines  it, 
BO  that  no  will  of  the  creature  is  in  itself  really  free.  Wiclif 
finds  here  in  the  Doctor  profundus  an  error  of  which  he  seeks 
an  explanation  in  a  false  antecedent  proposition,  viz.,  that 
every  volition  in  God  is  an  eternal,  absolute  substance.^**  The 
thought  that  God  Himself  works  and  occasions  the  evil  voli- 
tion m  the  soul  of  man  is  repugnant  to  the  feeling  and 
thinkinff  of  Wiclif,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  the  sinner 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  excuse  himself  with  more  than 
a  mere  appearance  of  reason,  but  chiefly  on  the  gi-ound  that, 
on  that  pre-supposition,  the  dark  shadow  would  fall  on  God 
Himself,  of  being  privy  to  sin  and  consenting  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, guilty  of  it.  Wiclif  says,  in  distinct  terms,  that  if  that 
were  a  correct  view,  every  murderer,  robber,  liar,  etc.,  would 
be  aTble  to  say  with  reason,  "  God  determines  me  to  all  these 
acts  of  transgression,  in  order  to  perfect  the  beauty  of  the 
universe."  "^  But  it  is  precisely  such  blasphemous  conse- 
(^uences,  so  dishonouring  to  the  holiness  of  God,  that  Wiclif 
intends  to  cut  away,  and  therefore  he  makes  a  reservation  of 
autonomous  freedom — ^not  absolute,  indeed,  but  relative,  and 
placed  out  of  reach  of  all  compulsion — to  the  innermost  sphere 
of  feeling  and  of  volition. 

With  this  result,  however,  in  reference  to  moral  volition 
and  action,  stands  connected  a  view  of  the  whole  world  of 
being  and  becoming,  according  to  which  evil  is  not  a  being 
but  a  not-being ;  not  a  positive  action,  but  a  defect  or  neg-a- 
tion.  This  idea  of  the  negativity  of  evil  Wiclif,  as  he  hints 
in  one  place,  borrows  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Augustin 
himselfi    And,  in  point  of  fact,  however  strongly  Augustin 
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puts  forward  the  power  of  dn,  especially  in  Lis  controversial 
writings  against  the  Pelagians,  he  nevertheless  speaks  i>f 
Bin  in  other  places  as  having  only  a  negative  existence. 
Such,  in  effect,  is  the  significance  of  the  thought  that  sin  is 
only  an  occasion  of  good — ^a  thought  which  scholastics  like 
Anselm,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  others,  have  also  appropriated 
from  Augustin.^^^  But  Augustin  also  expresses  himself  in  the 
most  direct  manner  to  the  effect  that  sm  is  not  a  doin^  but 
a  defect  or  omission  of  doing ;  ^^  it  is  not  anything  positive, 
and  therefore  has  no  causa  efficiens  but  only  a  causa  dejiciens ; 
or,  otherwise,  it  is  not  an  affectio  but  a  defectioy  etc.  This 
doctrine  of  the  negativity  of  evil  was,  in  the  case  of  Augustin 
at  least,  a  consequence  of  his  internal  struggle  with  Mani- 
chieism.  In  order  to  avoid  the  concession  of  an  independent 
existence  of  evil  in  opposition  to  God,  he  endeavours  to 
represent  it  as  a  thing  which  has  in  truth  no  real  or  substan- 
tive being  of  its  own — ^an  unreality,  a  nonentity. 

This  Augustinian  thought  Wiclif,  in  fact,  made  his  own. 
Even  in  the  pulpit  (in  Latin  sermons)  he  does  not  shrink 
from  setting  fortn  this  speculative  doctrine  of  sin.  From  the 
saying  of  Christ,  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them  they 
had  not  had  sin,"  he  takes  occasion  to  handle  the  metaphysic 
of  sin,  and  to  maintain  its  negativity  quite  in  the  manner  of 
Augustin.^i  He  expresses  tne  same  thought  both  in  his 
earlier  and  later  writings.  For  example,  in  his  work,  De 
Dominio  IHvino,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  assertion  that  sin, 
as  such,  is  a  defect,  a  want,  not  something  positive ;  ^^^  and  in 
the  Triahgus  he  repeated! v  takes  occasion  to  say  that  sin  is 
not  a  being,  but  a  non-bein^-^a  defection ;  ^^*  tnat  sin,  even 
original  sin,  is  only  an  occasion  of  good ;  i**  that  there  does 
not  exist  an  idea  of  evil  or  sin  ^"  {non  habet  peccatum  ideam)^ 
and  that  therefore  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  speak  of  sin 
being  caused  or  worked  by  God.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
putting  forth  of  God's  will  and  power  and  government  in 
respect  to  evil,  only  in  so  far  as  God  turas  the  evil  into  an 
occasion  of  good,^^  partly  in  visiting  it  with  punishment,  partly 
when  He  takes  occasion  from  sin  to  institute  salvation  and 
redemption.  In  this  he  goes  so  far  as  not  even  to  shrink  from 
maintaining  that  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a  law  (the 
law  of  the  flesh,  Rom.  vii.)  opposing  itself  to  God,  than  that 
the  universe  should  be  without  such  opposition,  for  now  the 
Providence  of  God  is  revealed,  and  His  glorious  power.^^^ 
Even  in  his  Sermons  he  is  not  afraid  to  give  expression  to 
these  thoughts ;  not,  indeed,  without  yarding  nis  hearers 
from  the  misunderstanding,  as  though  it  might  be  lawM  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  out  of  it  (Rom.  iii.  8) ;  for  in  the 
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case  of  obBtinate  sinners,  their  sins  serve  only  to  land  them 
in  unutterable  miseries,  and  to  the  redeemed  their  guilt  is  of 
benefit  only  in  the  sense  of  being  the  occasion  of  the  Mediator's 
fulness  of  grace.^^ 

We  shaU  only  mention,  in  brief,  that  Wiclif  treats  of  the 
state  of  innocence  in  Paradise,  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man, 
and  of  original  sin,  entirely  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  keeping  specially  close  to  Augiistin. 
In  his  view,  Adam  was  the  representative  of  the  whole 
human  race,  which  he  already  carried  in  germ  within  himself 
— a  view  which  lav  all  the  nearer  to  his  hand  the  more  deeply 
he  was  imbued  with  the  realistic  mode  of  thought ;  for  as  he 
regarded  the  genus  humanity  as  a  real  collective  personality, 
it  became  easy  to  him  to  see  represented  in  Adam,  the  first 
transgressor,  his  whole  sinful  posterity.^**  And  yet  in  this 
matter  Wiclif  is  not  without  a  mode  of  thinking  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  Personality  stands  so  high  in  his  regard  that 
he  is  not  content  with  looking  upon  the  first  sin  as  the  col- 
lective act  of  the  whole  human  race,  but  he  attempts  to  con- 
ceive of  original  sin  as  a  personal  act  of  every  individual 
human  being,  t.«.,  in  the  intelligible  sense.^^  Further,  in 
intimate  connection  with  this  subject,  he  pronounces  most 
decidedly  against  the  doctrine  which  regards  the  semen 
generativum  as  the  bearer  of  the  self-propagating  peccatum 
originale.  However  much  he  sides  with  Augustin  and  differs 
from  Pelagius  in  other  things,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  openly 
acknowledging  that  the  latter  has  proved  convincingly  that 
the  semen  generativum  is  not  the  conveyer  of  original  sin. 
Wiclif  himself  pronounces  with  emphasis  that  not  what  is 
corporeal,  but  the  mind  is  the  conveyer  of  it."^  This  does 
not  rest,  indeed,  upon  any  original  reflection  of  Wiclif  him- 
self, for  Thomas  Aquinas  had  already  given  expression  to 
the  same  thought,^^  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  of 
some  significance  for  Wiclif  s  character  as  a  theologian  that 
he  preferred  the  mental  to  the  corporeal  view  of  the  subject, 
and  that  he  laboured  to  place  above  everything  else  the 
moral  personality  of  every  individual  man. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  VI. 

135.  TrialoffUi,  IL,  o.  6,  p.  94. 

136.  lb.,  II.,  o.  7,  p.  97  £. 

137.  lb.,  II.,  c.  5,  p.  90  f.,  and  o.  8,  p.  101  f.  Wiclif  himself,  however,  in  hia 
sermons,  does  not  entirely  avoid  entering  into  philosophical  questions  of  this  kind, 
€.ff.,  in  No.  XXIX.  of  the  Sermons  for  SainU'  Days,  MS.  8928,  foL  57,  coL  4  f. 

138   E.g.,  in  the  sermon  just  now  mentioned,  fol.  58,  coL  1. 
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139.  Dt  Ecdesia,  p.  13,  MS.  1294,  foL  168,  col.  3. 

140.  ^Aocordinff  to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Waldenfiis*  Doc^nale  AntiquUatum 
Fidei,  I.,  c  84,  Venetian  edition  1671,  vol  I.  foL  105,  coL  2  :  Sui  diacipuli  voca- 
bant  eum  f  amoBo  et  elato  nomine  Joannem  Angustini. 

141.  In  the  De  Ikminio  IHvino,  MS.,  c.  14,  foL  139,  coL  1,  Wlclif  calls  Arma- 
ckanus  Archbishop  Richard  Fits-Ralph,  and  the  doctor  profundtu,  duu  praecipui 
Dodorea  nottri  onUnia,  which,  I  suppose,  conld  only  be  intended  to  mean  tnat 
these  were  men  with  whom  he  was  conscious  of  being  at  one  in  his  views. 

142.  ** De  Cauta  Dei**  was  the  title  which  Bradwardine  gave  to  his  principal 
work.    Comp.  p.  230  f.  above. 

143.  De  DomnUo  Divino,  I.,  c.  14,  foL  139,  col.  1— a  passage  in  which  WicUf 
entirely  follows  Bradwardine^s  course  of  thought. 

144.  Obliquitas  animi,  malitia  voluntatis.  De  Dominio  Divino,  I.,  c.  14, 1 139, 
col.  2. 

145.  Ib^  Omnia  actus — ^malus  moraliter  est  accidenter  solum  mains. 

146.  /&.,  c.  16,  foL  144,  col.  1.  He  begins  by  remarking  that  this  subject  is  one 
of  those  things  which  are,  according  to  2  Peter  iii.  16,  hanl  to  be  understood,  and 
that  not  all  the  Doctors  had  entertained  right  notions  about  it :  Ideo  nistat  ulte- 
rius  declarandum :  si  ponatur  in  actu  peccati  neoessitas  ultra  contingentiam  ad 
utrumlibet,  sicut  videtur  multis  Doctorem  profundum  dioere,  ymo  quod  Deus  velit 
beneplacite  hominem  peccare ; . . .  quia,  ut  dicit,  omnis  Dei  permissio,  est  ejus  bene- 
placitum,  cum  tarn  potens  dominus  non  permitfcit  aliquod  (aliud,  MS.  1839)  neo 
aliqualiter,  quod  non  placet.  Maximum  autcm  fundamentum  in  ista  materia  est 
de  actu  volitionis  divinae,  quod  non  subsequitur  sed  praecedit  naturaliter  quemlibet 
actum  vel  effectum ...  Ex  isto  quidem  videtur  sibi  (Thomas  Bradwardine)  libro 
III.,  4  capitulo,  quod  omnis  actus  est  inevitabilis  creaturae,  et  per  consequens  nulla 
volitio  creata  est  pure  libera  (per  se  pure  libera,  MS.  1339).  Xec  mirum,  si  variet 
ab  aliis  in  ista  materia,  quia  III.  libro,  c.  6,  ponit  quotlibet  volitiones  in  Deo  esse 
aetemas  eesentias  absolutas.  Ideo  cum  modicus  error  in  prindpio  (prime,  MS. 
1339)  scilicet  in  qnaestione,  quid  est  (quidem,  MS.  1339)  hujusmodi  voluntatum, 
fadt  variationem  maximam  in  opinione  de  passionibus  communiter ;  non  mirum,  si 
variet  a  sapientibus,  qui  ponunt,  omnes  volitiones  hujusmodi  non  esse  absolutas 
substantias,  etc.  And  here  he  names  Thomas  (of  Aquino  I.,  Pars  Summae,  (^uaest. 
15  and  16),  the  Doctor  subtilis  (Duns  Sootos)  as  well  as  Dominus  Ardmacbanus, 
Lib.  xvi,  c.  5,  De  quaeHionHnu  Armenorum,  In  the  following  chapter,  17th,  he 
came  back  once  more  to  Bradwardine,  in  controverting  the  doctrine  maintained  in 
the  De  Catua  Dei,  II.,  a  30,  of  the  inevitability  of  every  act  of  creaturely  will  in 
presence  of  the  Divine  ^nll. 

147.  De  DomitUo  Divino,  L,  o.  15  ;  MS.  1889,  fol.  141,  col.  2  :  Deus  me  neoes- 
sitat  ad  omnes  istos  actus  nefarios  pro  perfectione  pulcritudinis  universi 

148.  Immediately  after  the  last  quoted  words  follows  the  reply:  Hie  dicitur, 
quod  creatura  rationalis  est  tam  libera,  sicut  creatura  aliqua  potest  esse  (licet  non 
possit  aequari  libertati  summi  opifids),  cum  sit  tam  libera,  quod  cogi  non  potent 
(sic),  licet  tam  Deus  quam  bonum  infimum  (a  lower  f^ood,  the  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  whidi  excites  desire)  ipsam  necessitare  potent  ad  volemlum.  Comp.  c.  18, 
foL  151,  coL  2.  De  Veritate  i,  ScHj^ae,  c  23,  MS.  1294,  fol.  76,  col.  4.  Cum 
praedestinatione  et  praesdentia  stat  hbertas  arbitrii. 

149.  Augustinus,  De  Libero  Arfntrio,  III.,  18.  Ofp,  VeneL,  1729.,  I.,  625  f.  En- 
cMridUm,  c  ii.  Quid  est  aliud  quod  natura  dicitur  nisi  privatlo  boni  Comp. 
Anselmi,  OanL  trad,  De  ooncordia  praesdentiae  et  praedestinationis . . .  cum  libero 
arbitrio,  Qu.  L,  c.  7.    Alberti  Magni,  Summa  TheoL,  Tract  VI. 

150.  Augustinus,  De  Cfivitate  Dei,  XII.,  7.    0pp.,  Tom.  VII.,  Venet  1782,  806. 

151.  In  the  80th  of  his  Sermons  far  SeUnte*  Daye,  MS.  3928,  foL  60,  ouL  2  :  Non 
habet  causam  nisi  in  quantum  sapit  bonum,  sicut  non  didtur  esse,  sed  potius  de- 
esse  secundum  aliam  rationem.  .  .  .  Nee  valet  excusatio  capta  a  beato  Augustino, 
quod  peocatum  non  habet  causam  eflBidentem  sed  defidentem. 

152.  De  Diminio  ^Divino,  I.,  c.  14,  MS.  1339,  foL  40,  coL  1:  Secus  est  de  effectu 
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et  defectu  secundum  oonditioneg  opporitas ;  nam  omnia  effectua,  in  quantum  hujua- 
modi,  placet  Deo  secundum  Ease  primum,  quamvia  secundum  Deesae  .  .  .  sibi 
diapliceat. 

158.  Trialogtu,  I.,  c.  10,  p.  71 :  Peccatum,  quod  eat  defectua  hominia,  etc 

154.  lb.,  c.  11,  p.  74 ;  IIL,  22,  p.  205.    Comp.  III.,  26,  p.  222. 

155.  76.,  I.,  c  9,  p.  67.  Non  habet  peccatum  ideam,  cf.,  o.  11,  p.  74.  Cum  pec- 
cati  non  ait  idea,  eta  Comp.  Lewald,  ZeiUchrift  flkr  kittoriache  Theoiogie,  1846, 
p.  217. 

156.  Ih,t  III.,  c.  22,  p.  205 :  Creatura  mala  facit  defectum,  de  quo  Deua  fadt 
gratiose  bonum.    Comp.  c.  4,  p.  141. 

157.  lAber  Mandatorum  iive  DtcaiogvM,  c.  5.  MS.  18S9,  foL  100,  coL  2 : 
Melioa  eat,  eaae  leg^m  Deo  adveraantem,  ad  manifeatandam  ejua  providentiam  et 
glorioaam  potentiam,  quam  esae,  quod  tota  univeraitaa  aine  repugnantia  fundaretur. 

158.  MUcd.  Sennon;  No.  XXV. )  MS.  8928,  foL  284,  coL  8. 

159.  Trialogu^  IIL,  c.  24-26. 

160.  /&,  IIL,  26,  p.  220.  Quilibet  ex  traduce  desoendena  a  primo  homine  in 
principio  suae  originia  habet  proprium  peccatum  originale,  etc.  Comp.  Lewald, 
in  ZeitachriiftfQT  historUcke  Tkeohgie,  1846,  281  f.,  517  £. 

161.  76.,  221:  Ideo,  aicut  bene  probat  Pelagiua,  peccatum  originale  non  in  illo 
aemine  aubjectatur,  quamvia  illud  aemen  sit  aignum  vel  occaaio  aio  peooandi  j  .  .  . 
patety  quod  .  .  .  peccatum  illud  in  apiritu  aubjectatur. 

162.  Thomaa  Aquinas,  Summa,  Secundae  Pan  L,  Qn.  88,  Art  1,  ed.  Venet., 
1478.     Comp.  Lewald,  as  above,  p.  517. 


Section  VII. — Doctrine  of  the  Persm  of  Christ  and  the 
Work  of  Redemption. 

WlCLiF  speaks  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  God-man  on 
innumeraole  occasions,  and  he  takes  occasion  to  do  so  when 
treating  of  the  most  different  points  of  the  CSiristiaa  doc- 
trine and  life.  But  all  his  enquiries  into  the  personality 
of  the  Redeemer,  divine  and  human  in  one,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  of  a  doctrinal  character,  suffer  under  a  certain  monotony 
and  stiffness.  He  simply  repeats  in  a  stereotyped  fashion 
the  traditional  Christology  of  the  Church,  along  with  the 
proofs  alleged  in  support  of  it  by  the  Fathers  and  the 
Scholastics.      But  of  profound  original  reflection  on   the 

Sodly  mystery  we  find  no  trace  ;  his  thought  upon  it  never 
ows  in  the  channel  of  speculation. 

Wiclif  emphasises  the  truth  that  Christ  was  a  true  Man, 
that  He  is,  in  fact,  our  Brother ;  and  he  defends  the  doctrine 
of  the  true  humanity  of  the  Redeemer  against  dialectical 
objections.!^  On  the  other  side,  he  bears  testimony  to  the 
true  Godhood  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  on  so  many  occasions, 
not  only  in  sermons  but  also  in  treatises,  both  scientific  and 
practical,  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  adduce  single 
passages  in  proof  of  the  statement.  It  will  sufiice  to  men- 
tion  that   WicUf  maintains  with   all   distinctness  the  pre- 
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existence  of  Christ,  the  eternity  of  His  personal  Being,^** 
And  further,  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  the  union 
of  both  natures  in  the  one  person  of  the  God-man,  as  well 
as  all  questions  respecting  the  possibility  and  necessity 
of  the  incarnation,  were  all  taken  up  into  his  sytem  by  WicUf 
entirely  in  the"  form  in  which  they  had  been  settled  in  the 
course  of  the  Christological  contests  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  in  which  they  had  been  speculatively  carried 
out  by  Augustin,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  others.^*  On 
these  points,  and  all  which  stands  in  connection  with  them, 
we  are  not  able  to  discover  anything  characteristic  or  peculiar 
in  his  mode  of  thought  or  treatment. 

And  yet  Wiclif 's  Uhristology  has  one  remarkable  distinctive 
feature,  viz.,  that  he  always  and  everywhere  lays  the  utmost 
possible  emphasis  upon  the  incomparable  grandeur  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  men,  as  the 
centre  of  humanity,iw  ^j^^d  our  one  only  Head.  He  is  in 
truth  (yjite  inexhaustible  in  the  task  of  bringing  these 
truths  mto  full  expression  by  means  of  the  most  mani- 
fold ideas  and  figurative  illustrations.  He  loves  especially 
to  set  forth  Christ  as  the  centre  of  humanity.  In  the 
passages  of  his  festival  sermons,  referred  to  below,  he  says, 
Christ  in  His  Godhood  is  an  intelligible  circle,  whose 
centre  is  eve^where,  and  its  circumference  nowhere.  In 
His  Manhood  He  is  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  His  Church ; 
and  as  from  every  point  of  a  circle  a  straight  line  reaches 
the  centre,  so  the  Christian  Pilgrim,  in  whatever  position 
of  life  he  may  find  himself,  reaches  straight  to  Christ  Him- 
self as  the  centre ;  whereas  the  modem  Sects  (the  Mendicant 
Orders)  find  themselves,  so  to  speak,  as  the  angles  of  a 
straight-lined  figure,  outside  the  circumference  of  ttiose  who 
are  in  a  state  of  salvation.  Wiclif  also  makes  use  of  the  most 
manifold  thoughts  and  figures  to  express  the  truth,  that 
Christ  is  the  one  incomparable  Head  of  redeemed  humanity. 
He  chooses  his  expressions  for  this  purpose  sometimes 
from  the  secular  and  political,  and  sometimes  from  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  sphere.  Thus,  in  a  sermon 
preached  on  All  Saints'  Day,  he  calls  Christ  the  best  of 
conquerors,  who  teaches  his  soldiers  how  to  conquer  a 
kingdom  for  Him  by  patience.^^^  In  like  manner,  he  calls 
Him  **our  Cesar,"  **  Cesar  always  Augustus,"  etc.^^  His 
figure  of  a  Giant  marching  forward  with  joy  upon  his  path, 
applies  also  to  Christ,  resting  originally  upon  a  Bible  pass- 
age (Ps.  xix.  6),  and  allegorically  apjnied  long  before 
Wiclifs  day  (e.a.,  by  Gregory  VII.  in  his  letters),  but 
applied  by  Wiclif  with  a   special    preference  to  the   Re- 
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deemer.^®*  But  still  more  frequently  does  he  derive  his 
figures  and  descriptions  from  religious  and  Church  life,  when 
he  would  express  the  fimdamental  thoughts  that  Christ  is 
the  true  Head,  and  the  only  authoritative  Superior  of  re- 
deemed, believing  men.  In  this  sense  he  calls  Christ 
"The  Prior  of  our  Order,"  ^^o  or  "The  Common  Abbot," 
"  The  Highest  Abbot  of  our  Order.''*^^  The  expression, 
in  Hke  manner,  is  borrowed  from  the  Monastic  sphere, 
when,  in  comparison  with  other  founders  and  holy 
patrons,  such  as  St.  Francis  and  others,  Christ  is 
called   "our  Patron." ^^    It  is  an  idea  borrowed  from  the 

general  constitution  of  the  Church,  when  Wiclif  says  of 
hrist,  with  a  conscious  allusion  to  1  Peter  ii.  25,  that 
"  the  Bishop  of  our  souls  *^  and  our  eternal  Priest,  from 
whom  we  have  consecration,  is  one  who  far  surpasses  our 
Bishops  on  earth."  He  even  gives  to  the  Redeemer,  inas- 
much as  He  is  a  Royal  Priest,  the  title  of  Pope.*^* 

But  not  only  from  human  ties  and  relations,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  does  WicUf  borrow  his  comparisons  when 
his  object  is  to  picture  forth  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the 
Redeemer ;  he  also  summons  to  his  aid  the  invisible  world, 
and  again  and  again  exclaims  that  Christ  is  the  Saint  of  all 
Saints.  This  description  rests  upon  the  passage  in  Daniel 
ix.  24,  where  the  promised  Messiah  appears  imder  this  name, 
and  Wiclif  makes  frequent  use  of  it.*^*  What  he  means  to 
say,  in  doinff  so,  he  developes  clearlv  enough  when  he  goes 
on  to  remark  that  "  to  all  saints,  whosoever  they  be,  is  due 
remembrance,  praise,  and  veneration,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
derived  all  of  good  which  they  possessed  and  verified  in 
deed  and  suffering,  from  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  alone 
source  of  salvation ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  walked  in  the 
imitation  of  Christ.^^*  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  judg- 
ment which  he  gives  on  the  subjects  of  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  festivals  and  devotional  services  observed 
in  their  honour ;  these,  he  says,  can  only  be  of  use  in  so 
far  as  the  souls  of  men  are  kindled  by  them  into  love 
for  Christ  himself.  But  it  results  from  the  multitude  of 
saints  whose  intercession  is  thus  sought,  while  yet  Christ 
is  the  only  true  mediator  and  intercessor,  that  the  soul  is 
drawn  away  from  Chi-ist,  and  love  to  Him  is  made  weak. 

In  all  this,  it  is  true,  there  is  nothing  set  forth  which  is 
new  and  important  in  a  scientific  and  dogmatic  sense ;  but 
the  devout  spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  the  whole  post- 
ure of  the  author's  heart  to  Godward,  enforces  a  truth 
which  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  weight,  "that  there 
is    none    other    name    given    under    heaven    among    men 
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whereby^  we  must  be  saved,  save  the  name  of  Jesus  ouly; 
neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other."  Where  the  grand 
truth  of  *•  salvation  in  Christ  alone"  is  so  consciously  and 
clearly,  as  it  is  here,  set  over  against  the  piebald  variety  of 
saint-worships,  Church-authorities,  foimdations,  and  institu- 
tions in  which  men  sought  salvation,  side  by  side  with 
Christ,  we  find  ourselves  m  presence  of,  and  are  able  to  re- 
cognise, a  knowledge,  a  feeling,  and  an  action  truly  refor- 
mational.  And  undoubtedly  Wiclif  had  a  distinct  self-con- 
sciousness of  regarding  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator,  as  the 
alone  source  of  salvation.!^  Thus  he  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing principle,  that  "  If  we  had  Christ  alone  before  our  eyes, 
and  if  we  served  Him  continually  in  teaching  and  learning, 
in  prayer,  and  work,  and  rest,  then  would  we  all  be  brothers, 
sisters,  and  mothers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Mark  iii.  35).^^® 
He  looks  upon  himself  and  those  who  were  like  minded  with 
him,  as  those  who  before  all  things  seek  the  honour  of  Christ, 
who  contend  for  the  Grace  of  God  and  Christ's  cause,  who 
carry  on  a  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ; 
in  a  word,  as  the  party  of  Christ^^  And  when  Wiclif,  as 
was  shown  above,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  and  on  many 
sides,  affirms,  the  sole  standard  authority  of  the  Bible,  this, 
the  formal  principle  of  his  system,  verba  solo,  has  a  con- 
nexion of  the  most  intimate  and  essential  kind  with  its 
material  principle,  viz.,  that  "Christ  alone  is  our  Mediator, 
Saviour,  and  Leader,"  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  refer- 
ence to  Wiclif  s  own  personal  consciousness  of  the  fiict  of 
such  a  connection.  For  to  him,  and  in  his  view,  Christ  and 
the  Bible  are  not  two  separated  powers,  but  in  the  most 
intimate  sense  one,  as  we  have  already  seen  above. 

This  characteristic  thought  of  Wiclif — Christ  alone  the 
source  of  Salvation — ^rests,  indeed,  not  only  upon  the  idea  of 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  God-man,  but  quite  as 
mucn  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ.  Proceeding, 
then,  to  develope  Wiclifs  view  of  the  salvation-work 
of  Christ,  the  fact  immediately  presents  itself  to  us  that 
he  contemplates  Christ  in  a  threefold  character,  as  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king.  It  is  not  properly  the  phrase  so 
current  among  ourselves,  of  the  threefold  office  of  Christ, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Wiclif;  but  his  representation  of  the 
threefold  personal  dimity  of  the  Redeemer  comes  in  sub- 
stance to  the  same  thmg.^^ 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  Christ  as  a  prophet,  we  meet  here 
again  with  a  one-sidedness  of  view  wnich  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  that  by  which  the  Gospel  is  predominantly 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  new  law,  and  Christ  accordingly  is 
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Been  as  a  lawgiver.  Wiclif  indeed,  as  was  shown  above  in 
the  investigation  of  his  formal  principle,  knows  how  to 
place  in  a  clear  light  the  manifold  difference  between  the 
two  covenants  and  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  new  over 
the  old;  but  notwithstanding  this  he  places  the  Redeemer  in 
so  far  on  the  same  line  with  Moses,  as  he  holds  Christ  to  be 
a  lawgiver.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  comes  very  near  to  the 
right  view,  but  almost  only  in  an  unconscious  way.  Thus, 
^.^.,  when  he  answers  the  question,  why  Christ,  ourlawgivej*, 
did  not  deliver  the  new  law  in  a  written  form,  as  Moses 
delivered  the  old  one,  his  answer  is  threefold — ^first,  Christ, 
as  the  perfectly  sinless  One,  behoved  to  conform  his  life  to 
the  state  of  unfallen  innocence,  in  which  men  knew  and 
fulfilled  God's  will  in  a  purely  natural  way,  vrithout  the  help 
of  writing  or  paper;  secondly,  his  work  was,  in  the  power 
of  his  Godhood,  to  write  the  commandments  of  life  upon 
the  inner  man  created  after  His  own  image ;  and  thirdly, 
if  Christ  had  occupied  himself  with  the  business  of  a  written 
record,  the  holy  Evangelists  would  never  have  undertaken 
to  write,  and  they  would  not  in  particular  have  accomplished 
that  miracle  of  unity  in  so  great  diversity  (concordia  tante 
distantium)  which  we  see  in  their  narratives.^®* 

When,  however,  Wiclif  designates  Christ  as  a  prophet  and 
teacher,  it  is  by  no  means  only  His  spoken  word  that  he  has 
in  his  eye,  but  also  quite  as  much  the  Example  which  He 
exhibited  in  His  actions  and  sufferings ;  for,  as  he  observes, 
"the  works  of  Christ  are  the  best  interpreters  of  His  law,^^ 
and  all  the  doings  of  Christ  are  an  instruction  for  us.'*  ^"  It 
is  on  these  grounds  that  he  demands  that  the  life  of  Christ 
should  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of  men  of  all  classes,  in 
schools,  in  sermons,  and  in  churches,^^  because  it  is  a  hfe 
which  concerns  every  man,  and  is  known  to  the  whole 
Church  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill.  To  mention  here  shortly  only 
one  particular,  Wiclif  is  accustomed  to  hold  up  vrith  special 
preference  one  feature  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  His 
humility  and  gentleness,  and  another  from  the  history  of 
His  hfe.  His  poverty.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  remarks  that 
it  is  to  Christ  that  men  must  look  for  a  perfect  example,  for 
''He  is  our  sinless  Abbot;  whereas  the  saints,  even  the 
Apostles  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  the  rest,  were  not  free  from 
sin,  and  error,  and  foolishness,  as  we  know  from  Scripture 
itself."  ^ 

Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  what  was  WicliTs 
manner  of  thinking  respecting  the  holy  Virgin.  In  his 
sermons  preached  on  the  Festivals  of  Mary,  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  speak  of  her.     On  the  Festival  of  the  Pun- 
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fication,  Wiclif  touches  the  question  whether  she  was 
absolutely  without  sin,  and  he  speaks  in  the  close  to  this 
eiFect — that  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe 
that  Marv  was  free  from  original  and  all  actual  sin.  Yea,  it 
is  a  phansaic  folly  to  contend  so  much  upon  such  a  question. 
The  most  advisable  course  is  not  to  give  any  categorical  de- 
cision upon  either  of  the  two  sides.  His  own  personal  view 
is  that  tne  holy  Virgin  was  probably  without  sin.^®^  From  this 
it  appears  evident  enough  that  Wiclif,  who  acknowledges 
clearly  and  emphatically  the  sinlessness  of  the  Kedeemer, 
was  at  least  not  disposed  to  recognise  the  sinlessness  of 
Mary  as  a  matter  of  dogma.  In  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Assumption,  he  also  handles  the  ques- 
tion whether  Mary  was  taken  up  to  Heaven  corporeally, 
or  only  in  her  soul.  In  doing  so  he  weighs  the  reasons  for 
and  against  the  alleged  Assumption  m  an  unprejudiced 
and  cool  tone,  and  so  as  to  show  that  the  scale  inclined 
to  the  negative  of  that  opinion.^^  He  remcirks  that  God 
has  kept  such  things  secret  from  us  in  order  that  we  may 
humbly  confess  our  ignorance,  and  may  hold  fast  all  the 
more  earnestly  the  tnings  which  are  more  necessary  to 
the  faith. 

2.  Christ  as  "  everlasting  Priest ''  (Heb.  viL),  and  the  power 
of  His  reconciliation,  Wiclif  commends  with  a  warmth  alto- 
gether peculiar.  He  never  fails  to  lay  a  simple  and  truly 
devout  emphasis  3^>on  Christ's  Passion.  In  a  Passion  sermon 
he  remarks  that  Christ  is  sayinff  every  day  in  our  hearts — 
"  This  I  suffered  for  thee,  what  dost  thou  suffer  for  me  ?  "  "® 
And  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  iff  what  he  says  of  the 
infinite  power  and  eternal  importance  of  the  Pawsion 
of  Christ  and  the  ReconciKation  accomplished  by  Him. 
Again  and  again  he  aflirms  that  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  extends  as  well  to  later  ages  as  to 
the  ages  preceding  it,  and  therefore  reaches  forwards 
to  the  world's  end,  and  backwards  to  the  world's  beginning. 
And  were  this  not  so,  then  never  would  a  single  member 
of  the  human  family  since  the  fall  of  the  first  man  have 
become  morally  righteous  or  a  saved  man.^*^  No  one  can  be 
saved  imless  he  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  5). 
The  blood  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  His  spiritual  nature,  is  so 
constituted  that  it  penetrates  to  the  kernel  of  the  mind  and 
purifies  it  from  sin  both^**  original  and  actual.  The  bound- 
less power  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Wiclif  describes  in  such 
terms  as  to  say  that  it  is  enough  for  the  redemption  of  many 
worlds ;  ^^  and  he  places  the  state  of  grace,  which  has  ite 
ground  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  higher-  than  the  state 
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of  innocence  in  Paradise.  Christ,  he  affirms,  has  gained 
more  for  mankind  than  Adam  lost.^** 

This,  however,  is  to  be  miderstood  only  of  the  intensive 
power  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  not  of  the  extensive 
reach  of  the  reconciliation.  For  Wiclif,  quite  in  Angustin's 
manner,  limits  the  work  of  redemption  to  the  elect,  and  does, 
not  fear  to  say  that  Christ  has  not  redeemed  all  men,  for 
there  are  many  who  shall  remain  in  the  eternal  prison  of 
sini^ — a  proposition  respecting  whose  unscriptnral  character 
we  do  not  need  here  to  throw  away  a  single  word. 

Only  one  point  more  may  still  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
viz.,  the  continued  mediation  and  intercession  of  Christ, 
which  Wiclif  warmly  affirms,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture 
(1  John  ii.  1),  in  opposition  to  the  pretended  intercession  of 
the  saints.  1^ 

3.  The  dignity  of  Christ  as  "  King  of  kings"  Wiclif  chiefly 
mentions,  in  so  far  as  he  deduces  from  it  the  duty  of  worldly 
rulers  to  serve  Christ  and  to  further  His  kingdom.  In  rela- 
tion to  which  he  calls  to  remembrance  the  fact  that  Christ 
more  than  once  made  use  of  His  royal  power,  when  in  His 
own  person  He  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
temple,  etc.^^ 


Section  Vni. — Doctrine  of  the  Order  of  Personal  Salvation. 

To  the  question  concerning  the  personal  application  of  the 
salvation  wrought  out  by  Christ,  Wiclif  gives  the  same 

feneral  answer  as  the  Church- doctrine  of  his  time  and  as 
cripture  itself;  the  way  in  which  the  individual  becomes 
a  partaker  of  salvation  is  b^  convei-sion  and  sanctification. 

With  regard  to  conversion,  Wiclif  recognises  that  it  in- 
cludes two. things — turning  away  from  sin,  and  a  believing 
appropriation  of  the  saving  grace  of  Christ ;  in  other  words, 
repentance  and  faith.  Repentance  he  regards  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  a  real 
f)articipation  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  He  acknow- 
edges  without  reserve  tha^  "  no  man  would  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  satisfaction  for  a  single  sin,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  unmeasurable  mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  Let  a  man, 
therefore,  give  proof  of  fruitful  repentance  before  God,  and 
forsake  past  sins,  and  by  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and 
His  grace,  his  sins  have  all  been  deleted  and  done  away."^®^ 

But  the  repentance  which  he  holds  to  be  indispensable 
must  not  only  be  sinr  e  and  heartfelt,  must  not  only  have 
respect  to  sin  itself  and  not  merely  to  its  punishment,  must 
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not  only  be  a  **  godly  Borrow,"  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  but  it 
must  also  be  a  "  fruitful "  repentaiice  ;  it  must  verify  itself  in 
an  actual  and  abiding  leaving  off  of  sin.  In  other  words, 
Wiclif  here  views  the  penitence  and  turning  from  sin  in- 
cluded in  conversion  as  one  and  the  same  with  the  work  of 
sanctification,  in  which  self-denial,  or  the  constant  avoidance 
of  sin  forms  the  one  side,  while  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour  forms  the  positive  completing  side.  But  precisely 
this  blending  together,  without  any  distinction,  of  initial 
repentance,  with  the  subsequent  and  abiding  giving  up  of  sin, 
is  a  defect  which  Wiclif  has  in  common  with  the  teaching 
which  prevailed  in  his  time;  and  this  defect  corresponds 
with  another  of  much  greater  moment  in  reference  to  faith. 

Passing  on  to  the  idea  of  faith  as  constituting  the  other 
side  of  the  work  of  conversion,  Wiclif  distinguishes,  as  had 
been  usual  since  Augustin  set  the  example,  a  threefold  use 
of  the  term.  By  "Faith"  is  understood — (1),  The  act 
by  which  a  man  believes;  (2),  The  condition  of  soul  m 
which  a  man  believes ;  (3),  The .  truth  which  a  man  be- 
lieves.^^  Further,  he  makes  the  distinction,  also  a  favourite 
one,  between  explicit^  or  conscious  faith,  and  implicit  or 
unconscious  faith  ;  meaning  by  the  latter  the  faith  which  a 
good  Christian  who  explicitly  believes  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  general,  extends  to  every  particular  item  of 
doctrine  which,  is  included  in  the  Church's  whole  belief.^^** 
When  now  we  hear  Wiclif  say  that  "  Faith  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God;'*20i  qj.  ^hen  he  lays  down  the  principle 
that  faith  is  the  primary  foundation  of  the  virtues,  and 
imbelief  the  first  mischief  which  leads  to  sin,  which  was  the 
reason  why  the  Devil  enticed  men  first  of  all  into  unbe]ief,2<>2 
we  might  naturally  be  led  to  suppose  that  Wiclif  must  have 
grasped  the  idea  of  faith  at  its  very  kernel,  and  must  have 
understood  it  to  mean  a  heartfelt  turning  of  the  soul  to  God 
— a  most  inward  laying  hold  of  the  reconciliation  in  Christ. 
And  yet  this  is  not  the  case.  After  careful  investigation, 
the  result  which  I  have  arrived  at  is  this,  that  Wiclif  views 
faith  as  being,  on  one  of  its  sides,  a  knowledge  and  recog- 
nition of  certain  truths  of  Christianity,  and  as  being,  on 
another  side,  a  moral  acting  in  imitation  of  Christ  from 
a  motive  of  love ;  whereas  that  element  of  faith  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  these 
two,  viz.,  the  heartfelt  turning  of  one's  self  to,  and  laying 
hold  of,  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ,  is  almost  over- 
looked and  overleaped.  For  in  j  Vices  where  Wiclif  de- 
scribes feith  more  closely,  the  kernel  of  it  appears  to  be 
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somethiug  intellectual  —  a  faith-knowledge,  which,  how- 
ever, has  for  its  consequence  and  fruit  a  courae  of  moral 
action.  In  particular,  he  adduces,  as  a  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  faith,  the  fact  that  all  those  who  have  reached  tJie 
years  of  youthful  ripeness  are  obliged  to  learn  their  credo}^^ 
And  in  a  connexion  quite  different  from  this,  where  faith  is 
his  subject,  Wiclif  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  "  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  that  every  Christian  should 
believe,  at  least  implicitly,  every  article  of  the  faith.**204  \j^  jg 
not  at  all  his  meaning  in  this  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  easy  belief  or  credulity.  He  is  much  too  sensible  and 
critical  to  mean  that.  Even  in  his  sermons  this  critical 
vein  reveals  itself 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  faith,  Wiclif  evidently 
assumes  that  the  kernel  of  faith  is  a  state  of  feelin^Si  moral 
activity — when,  in  accord  with  the  theology  of  his  age  and 
agreeably  to  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  he  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  fides  formatOy  and  defines  faith  to  be  a  stead- 
fast cleaving  to  God  or  ,to  Christ  in  love  (per  amorem  cart- 
tatis  perpetuo  adhaerere).^^  In  so  defining  it,  Wiclif,  hand-in- 
hand  with  his  theological  contemporaries,  passes  immediately 
beyond  the  moment  of  conversion,  anil  takes  his  standpoint 
within  the  work  of  sanctification ;  in  other  words,  he  mixes 
up  conversion  and  sanctification,  faith  and  works.  And,  for 
this  reason,  we  can  hardly  expect  beforehand  to  find  Wiclif 
doing  homage  to  the  Pauline  Reformation-truth  of  the 
justification  of  the  pinner  by  faith  alone.  There  are  not 
wanting,  indeed,  expressions  which,  at  first  sight,  graze 
upon  this  truth,  e.g.,  when,  founding  upon  Heb.  xi.,  he 
describes  faith  as  "  the  ground  of  the  justification  of  man 
before  God,"^°"  or  when  he  sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which 
faith  is  profitable,  as  follows: — (1)  It  animates  all  the  re- 
generate in  the  path  of  virtue;  (2)  It  wakes  up  and 
strengthens  pilgrims  to  do  battle  with  their  enemies ; 
(3)  It  covers  the  enemy  with  defeat.  And  here  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Wiclif  grounds  the  first  of  these 
statements  upon  Rom.  i.  17,  and  Habakkuk  ii.  4,  **The  just 
shall  live  by  his  faith/'^'^s 

But  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  the  truth,  it  comes  out  to 
view  all  the  more  unmistakeably  that  Wiclif,  in  his  estimate 
of  faith,  still  occupies  the  standpoint  of  mediaeval  scholasti- 
cism, and  has  not  even  a  .presentiment,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
understanding,  of  what  faith  was  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  In  the  perusal  of  his  writings  I  have  scarcely  met 
with  a  more  characteristic  passage  than  the  following,  which 
occurs  in  a  sermon  on  that  purely  Pauline  passage,  Rom.  x.  10, 
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"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  tinto  righteousness,  and 
with  the  tongue  confession  is  made  unto  salvation."  ^oo 
Wiclif  remarks,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  that  "as  life 
precedes  all  life  acts,  so  faith'  goes  before  all  other  virtues. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Apostle,  in  Heb.  x.,  says,  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  '  The  just  man  lives  by  his  faith ;'  as  if 
he  would  say  that  the  spiritual'life  of  the  just  springs  out  of 
faith.  In  order  that  a  man  may  be  righteous,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  believe  what  he  -knows.  And  as  faith  under 
favourable  circumstances  works  gi-eat  things,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  that  a  seed  so  great,  when  sown  in  fruitful  soil, 
should  not  spring  forth  and  work  to  good  effect,  it  is  for 
this  reason  tne  Apostle  adds,  '  Confession  is  made  with  the 
mouth  unto  salvation.'"  Wiclit^  it  is  manifest,  failed  to  seize 
the  evangelical  idea  of  faith.  One.  might  almost  say  that  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  other  scholastics,  as  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  others,  the  very  organ  was  wanting 
which  was  needed  for  this.  He  has,  therefore,  no  faculty  of 
perception  for  the  truth  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  inchned  to  put  "righteousness  before 
God "  to  the  account  of  good  works  along  with  faith,  and 
for  this  reason  does  not  even  deny  to  these  all  "  merit." 

This  leads  us  from  the  work  of  conversion  to  the  work  of 
sanctification ;  and,  on  going  more  closely  into  the  latter,  we 
come,  at  the  same  time,  in  sight  of  Wiclif s  fundamental 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  morals.  And,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  his  ethical  system  is  worthy  of  a  more  careful 
study  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  received. 

To  the  question  respecting  the  highest  good,  summum 
bonnniy  Wiclif  replies  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  good, 
which  are  graduated  according  to  their  value  thus: — The 
good  things  of  fortune,  which  possess  the  smallest  value ; 
the  good  things  of  nature,  which  have  a  middling  value ; 
and  lastly,  the  good  things  of  virtue  and  grace,  which  are  of 
the  highest  worth.210  The  highest  good,  then,  to  him  is  coinci- 
dent with  virtue,  which  virtue  is  conditioned  by  grace.  The 
good  things  of  virtue  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  good  things 
of  grace.  The  standing  in  grace  is  the  condition  of  Christian 
freedom,  and  freedom  from  sin  is  the  summit  of  all  freedom.*^^ 
In  the  sta,nding  of  grace  the  Christian  has  a  right  to  all 
things ;  not  in  the  sense  of  municipal  right,  bui  in  virtue  of 
grace,  titulo  gratice}^ 

Coming  up  closer  to  Wiclifs  doctrine  of  virtue,  we  have, 
it  is  true,  at  first,  the  well  known  old  song  of  the  five  philo- 
sophical or  cardinal  virtues,  righteousness,  courage,  pruaence, 
and  moderation  (this  is  Wiclifs  usual  way   of   arranging 
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them),  and  of  the  three  theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and 
love.^^*  But  still,  on  a  closer  examination,  ethical  ideas 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  charaoteristic  of  his  mode  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  are  not  altogether  lacking.  These  I  find  in 
what  Wiclif  says  of  humiUty  and  of  love.  In  humility  he 
recognises  the  root- virtue;  as  in  pride  he  discovers  the  first 
sin.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Ttialogus  he  gives  an  outline 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  ethics  (c.  i.-xxiii.).  In 
particular  he  treats  (c.  ix.-xxiii.)  of  the  seven  mortal  sins  and 
the  opposite  virtues,  and  there  he  places  pride  foremost 
among  the  sins,  and  humility  foremost  amonff  the  virtues. 
And  why  so  ?  Because  the  root  of  every  kind  of  pride  lies 
in  this,  that  man  does  not  humbly  believe  that  all  that  he 
has  comes  to  him  from  God.^^  Priae  is  the  first  step  to  apos- 
tacy  from  God.  When  man  is  proud  he  is  guilty  of  an  implicit 
blasphemy,  for  he  denies  by  imphcation  that  he  has  any  one 
above  him  to  whose  laws  he  owes  obedience.^^^  On  the 
other  hand  humihty,  according  to.  expressions  of  WicUf  often 
repeated,  is  the  root  of  all  virtues.  It  is  even  the  root  of 
Christian  piety.  The  more  humility  a  man  has  the  nearer  is 
he  to  Christ.  Humility  —  ue.,  the  heartfelt  ancj  practical 
recognition  that  we  are  God's  servants,  and  that  to  Him 
alone  belongs  the  glory — is,  so  to  speak,  the  mild  atmosphere 
in  which  all  other  vu'tues  can  alone  grow  aud  flounsh.^^* 
This  view  of  humility  as  the  basis  and  root  of  all  virtue 
rests  unmistakeably  upon  a  religious  sentiment,  and  upon  a 
dogmatic  conviction  wnich  ^ves  to  God  alone  the  glory,  and 
which  sees  in  Christ  alone  the  salvation  of  mankind.  These 
ethical  thoughts  of  Wiclif  are  thus  a  mirror  of  his  rehgious 
and  dogmatic  individuality. 

The  proper  kernel  of  all  Christian  virtue  Wiclif  declares 
to  be  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour.  Without  love  to 
God  with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  soul,  there  dwells  no  moral 
virtue  in  man.  IJo  one  can  reach  the  blessed  home  without 
it;  it  is  the  wedding  garment  without  which  we  carmot 
stand  in  the  final  judgment.^^''^  Love  to  God  is  the  chief 
lesson  which  man  learns  in  the  school  of  the  virtues ;  and 
no  action  of  a  man  has  value  except  that  which  is  animated 
by  the  love  of  God  above  everj^thing  else.^^®  In  his  treatise, 
0/  the  Ten  Commandments,  Wiclif  investigates  psychologically, 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Bernard,  the  different  gradations  of  the 
love  of  God;  and  he  declares  to  be  the  highest  stage  of  it 
that  state  of  feeling  which,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  relish  of 
the  Divine  sweetness,  passes  beyond  all  created  things  and 
goes  forth  in  love  to  God  Himself,  purely  for  His  own  sake ; 
while  there  is  also  a  love  of  God  which  seeks  a  recompense 
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for  its  affection,  which  loves  Him  not  for  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self, but  in  view  of  reward.^^^  From  the  pure  love  of  God 
springs  the  love  of  our  neighbour.^^  On  this  subject  Wiclif 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  love  has  its  own  order,  accord- 
ing" to  which  it  is  boimd  to  love,  in  the  first  line,  the  membera 
of  its  own  household,  etc.  (1  Tim.  v.  8),  But  honest  love 
manifests  itself,  according  to  circumstances,  by  candid  remon- 
strance and  earnest  censure  (like  €ts  God  Himself  chastenetb 
those  whom  He  loveth),  while  that  weak  indulgence  which 
allows  everything  to  take  its  own  way  is  nothing  else  but  a 
blind  love  and  a  false  compassion.*2i  f  he  principle,  that  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  should  begin  with  what  stands  nearest 
to  it  ('Charity  begins  at  home,"  according  to  the  modem 
proverb),  is  connected  with  another  held  by  Wiclif,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  what  belongs  to  his  position 
and  calling,  be  that  calling  what  it  may.  The  more  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  he  fulfils  his  nearest  duty,  the  more 
certainly,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  concatenation  in  things,  will 
he  be  useful  to  others  and  advance  their  welfare.*^ 

1'his  thought  stands  in  unmistakeable  opposition  to  the 
one-sidedness  of  a  narrow,  monkish  mode  of  feeling  and 
thinkinff  on  moral  subjects,  which  considered  the  contem- 
plative life  and  seclusion  firom  the  world  as  the  surest  means 
of  virtue.  Wiclif,  on  the  contrary,  sets  out  with  the  design 
of  restoring  the  active  life  of  the  Cliristian  man  in  the  most 
different  callings  to  its  true  moral  rights,  so  often  ignored  in 
his^day ;  and  how  he  did  this  in  respect  to  civil  life  and  the 
State  we  shall  show  below. 

But  when  the  question  is  put,  What  is  the  moral  standard 
which  the  individual  should  apply  in  any  given  case,  when 
he  is  concerned  to  know  what  is  well-pleasing  to  Grod,  or 
what  is  conformable  to  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour — 
we  are  pointed  by  Wiclif  to  the  example  of  Christ,  the  imita- 
tion of  which  will  lead  us  in  an  unerring  and  sure  path, 
Christ  says  to  us — "  Follow  me,"  and  every  man  who  desires 
to  be  saved  must  follow  Him,  either  in  suffering  or  at  least 
in  moral  conduct.**^  To  give  a  particular  instance,  Wiclif, 
taking  occasion  from  the  Gospel  concerning  "the  woman  that 
was  a  sinner"  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,***  deduces 
from  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  sinners,  rules  as  to  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  a  servant  of  Christ  has  to  carry 
himself  in  such  intercourse.  He  lays  down  this  principle, 
"  The  nearer  the  hfe  of  a  Christian  comes  to  Christ,  the  more 
rich  it  is  in  virtue.  It  follows  that  men's  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion  is  owing  to  their  having 
too  high  a  value  for  many  teachers  who  stand  in  opposition 
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to  Clirist,  to  the  neglect  of  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the 
best  Master  and  Leader.  Manifestly,  Wiclif  applies  here  an 
ideal  standard ;  he  is  also  clearly  conscious  of  doing  so ;  at 
least  he  censures,  in  the  sharpest  manner,  the  practice  of 
attempting  to  reduce  at  pleasure  the  moral  standard,  And  of 
pretending,  e,g.,  that  the  commands  of  Christ  are  indeed  bind- 
ing upon  every  man,  but  not  so  his  counsehy  for  these  last  are 
obligatory  only  upon  heroic  Christians  like  the  saints,  but  not 
upon  people  of  an  average  sort.  Proceeding  on  such  an 
allegation,  men  would  extinguish  the  religion  of  Christ,  for 
then  every  man  might  set  aside  all  Christ's  counsels  together, 
and  maintain  that  they  were  not  binding  upon  him,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  weak.  Wiclif,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  the 
principle  that  "Every  counsel  which  Christ  has  imparted  is 
binding  upon  every  one  to  whom  it  is  given."  220 

With  tnis  view  stands  connected  the  circumstance  that 
Wiclif  pronounces  a  moral  neutrality  to  be  entirely  inadmis- 
sible, yea,  unthinkable :  "  like  as  no  man  can  be  neutral  in  re- 
gard to  virtue  and  vice,  so  neither  can  the  life  and  walk  of 
any  man  be  neutral."  227  jj^  rightly  looks  upon  the  moral 
character  of  a  man  as  a  complete  whole,  whose  prevailing 
trait  gives  its  value  to  every  single  feature  and  act — or 
takes  it  away.  Wiclif  is  far  removed  from  that  atomistic 
view  which,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pelagius  and  others, 
regards  every  single  act  as  an  isolated  jmenotnenon.  He 
prefers,  on  the  contrary,  a  comprehensive  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject,  which  recognises  the  connection  of  the  moral  life 
as  constituting  a  whole  made  up  of  many  parts,  "As  the 
earlier  drops  have  a  preparatory  effect,  and  the  last  drop  com  • 
pletes  the  hollowing  of  the  stone,  so  sins  which  have  full 
swing  in  the  middle  of  a  man's  life  prepare  the  way  for  his 
despair  at  last."  Wiclif  admits,  indeed,  that  any  one  may  do 
a  work  which  is  in  its  own  nature  good  (opus  bonum  de  genei^e) 
while  living  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin ;  but  he  holds  that  in 
that  case  the  work  is  a  sin,  and  the  doer  of  it  even  incurs,  iu 
the  act,  a  mortal  sin,  as,  e.g.^  when  a  parish  priest,  while 
living  in  an  unconverted  and  dissolute  state  of  life,  adminis- 
ters the  sacraments  correctly,  does  good  to  the  poor,  etc.,  etc. 
Not  only  what  a  man  does  is  to  be  considered,  but  how  he 
does  it,  and  from  what  feeling  and  motive.  Wiclif  is  fond  of 
expressing  this  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  "  God  recom- 
penses not  the  good  thing  which  is  done,  but  that  which  is 
done  in  a  good  way,  as  God  rewards  not  the  whaJb  but  the 
howJ^  And  from  this  it  fiui;her  follows,  that  every  pilgrim 
upon  earth  has  need  to  test  his  own  life  most  carefully  in 
reference   to  this  point,   whether  he  is  living  in  the  hope 
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of  salvation,  and  has  a  standing  thereby  in  the  state  of 
grace/' 

After  this  survey  of  the  ethical  thoughts  of  Wiclif,  we 
return  to  his  view,  before  touched  upon,  respecting  the  way 
in  which  the  sumer  attains  to  righteousness  before  God. 
Bringing  all  he  says  together,  the  view  he  takes  amounts 
to  this — ^that  man  can  obtain  righteousness  before  God,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  hope  of  eternal  life,  only  in  the  way  of 
grace,  but  not  without  his  own  moral  work  and  sanctification. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  he  is  wont  to  express  this  in  a  way  which 
looks  as  if  he  had  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  delusion 
that  heaven  can  be  earned  or  merited  by  men.2»  But  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  mete  Wicln's  theology  with 
the  measuring  line  of  the  Reformed  Confessions.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  goes  to  work  with  quite  a  difiorent  apparatus 
of  ideas  from  an  evangelical  theologian  of  the  present  day. 
Ideas  such  as  meritum  and  demeintum  (for  he  makes  very  fre- 
quent use  of  these  correlative  ideas)  he  took  over,  like  the 
Scholastics  before  him,  from  the  Latia  Fathers,  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  moral  worth  and  unworth.  The  proper  idea  of 
meritf  i.e.,  of  an  independent  performance,  conferring  a  full 
legal  claim  upon  God's  recogniti(m  and  recompense,  in  the 
form  of  eternal  blessedness,  he  designates  according  to 
scholastic  usage  meritum  de  condiyno ;  while  the  meritum  de 
conaruo  obtains  validity  and  recognition  only  by  way  of  what 
is  Hbir  and  reasonable,  not  of  strict  riffht.23o  Then,  secondly, 
when  it  comes  to  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  actual 
state  of  things,  Wiclif  contends,  quite  categorically,  against 
all  thoughts  of  proper  merit  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
i,e.y  meritum  de  condigno.  We  have  already  quoted  above  an 
untnistakeable  utterance  of  his  to  the  effect  that  imder  no 
circumstances  can  a  creature  merit  anything  of  God  in  virtue 
of  its  own  worthiness,**^  and  he  expresses  repeatedly  the 
same  thought  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  He  declares  it  to 
be  a  vain  imagination,  when  the  case  is  put  that  "  nature  " — 
t.e.,  the  will-power  naturally  inherent  in  man — might  be  able  to 
perform  anything  good  without  the  co-operation  of  grace ; 
and  in  his  judgment  this  would  amount  to  Gods  making 
a  creature  of  His  own,  which  should  in  such  sort  acquire 
merit  of  its  own  by  its  own  powers,  to  be  God.  In  connection 
with  that  point  he  gives  a  detailed  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselves  to  think  anything  as  ot  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God."  His  meaning  is  that  Paul,  in  these  words,  saves, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  power  of 
acquiring  a  merit  de  congruo,  but  denies,  at  the  same  time,  that 
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we  are  able,  without  the  prevenience  of  grace,  to  merit 
anything  de  condigno ;  i.e.,  he  declares  that  we  merit  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  sense  of  legal  claim. 

Thirdly,  When  we  come  still  nearer  to  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case,  no  fewer  than  four  different  questions  come  under 
discussion.  (1.)  Can  man  make  satisfaction  for  sin  by  good 
works?  i.e,y  Can  he  merit  the  forgiveness  of  sins  thereby? 
(2.)  Can  he,  by  his  moral  behaviour,  merit  the  gift  of  grace 
requisite  to  conversion  ?  (3.)  Can  he,  after  conversion,  merit 
by  ^ood  works  eternal  life  or  blessedness  ?  ^4.)  Is  there  in 
reality  such  a  thing  as  supererogatory  ment?  The  first 
qiiestion  Wiclif  answers  in  the  negative.  His  straight- 
forward confession  upon  this  point  is  this — **  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  the  smallest  sin  committed  against  the  Lord  can 
be  deleted  by  any  merit,  unless  it  is  done  away  in  the  main 
or  principally  by  the  merit  of  this  Man  (the  Redeemer).*** 
Qmte  similarly  he  speaks  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
sermons.  **  I  do  not  see  how  any  sin  can  be  done  away  by 
means  of  meritum  de  condigno  in  the  sinner,  since  intinite 
grace  is  required  (he  refers  to  the  individual's  standing 
in  grace)  in  order  to  satisfaction  for  sin."  The  passage 
also  already  quoted  from  the  sixth  of  his  Twenty-four 
sermons  contains  the  same  thought,  that  the  infinite  com- 
passion of  the  Redeemer  and  His  all-availing  merit  alone 
make  possible  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  while  it  is  by  no 
means  excluded  that  some  moral  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual sinner  is  requisite,  if  his  own  committed  sins  are  to  be 
forgiven  him. 

As  to  the  second  question.  Can  man  by  his  moral  be- 
haviour merit  the  gift  of  grace  for  conversion?  it  is  well 
known  that  many  scholastics  were  accustomed  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative — in  assuming  that  God  grants  to  those 
who  are  honest  in  their  endeavours  after  a  better  life  the 
grace  which  is  needed  in  order  to  conversion.  He  does  this, 
indeed,  not  de  condigno,  as  if  he  were  bound  in  law  to  do  it ; 
but  still  he  does  it  de  congruoy  for  it  is  fair  and  meet  that 
honest  strivers  should  be  met  so  far  with  the  needed  help. 
What  position  does  Wiclif  take  up  in  relation  to  this  teach- 
ing? He  rejects  it  with  the  utmost  decision  as  a  vain 
imagination^  (vanitas).  He  declares  himself  clearly  and 
roundly  in  opposition  to  the  supposition  that,  before  his 
conversion,  man  can  contribute  anything  by  his  moral  be- 
haviour towards  the  object  that  God  should  give  him  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  needful  to  conversion.  In  other 
words,  he  rejects  the  error  that  converting  grace  is  conferred 
by  God  as  at  least  a  half-and-half  merited  reward.    Indeed, 
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Thomas  Aquineua  had  also  declared  against  the  supposition 
that  any  one  could  merit  this  grace  de  coiidignOy  but  the 
milder  view  of  the  possibility  of  meriting  the  grace  de 
congruo  he  had  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  third  question  is  as  follows — Can  man,  after  his  con- 
version, merit  eternal  blessedness  by  good  works  ?  To  this 
question,  also,  Wiclif  replies  in  the  negative,  in  so  far  as 
any  meritum  de  condigno  is  thought  of.  On  this  point  we 
simply  recall  the  expressions  already  adduced  above,  to 
which  we  onl^  add  what  follows,  in  the  way  of  confirma- 
tion. Wiclif  IS  honestly  striving  to  set  aside  all  vain  self- 
approbation,  which  gives  the  glory  not  to  God,  but  to 
itself.  For  this  reason  he  lays  stress  upon  the  words  of 
Christ — "  When  ye  have  done  all,  then  say  we  are  unprofit- 
able servants."*^  The  holy  life  of  Christ  alone  is  deemed 
by  him  to  be  absolutely  meritorious,  and  taken  to  be  the 
principle  which  first  lends  life,  ue.,  power  and  weight,  to 
every  other  merit.^s®  And  in  another  place  he  brings  into 
view  the  thought  that  every  moral  virtue,  every  truly  God- 
pleasing  action,  is  conditioned,  in  its  coming  into  existence 
by  the  gracious  working  of  God,  by  the  "power  from  on 
high,"  while  its  availment  and  weight  in  God's  eyes  is 
dependent  on  this,  that  God  is  pleased,  in  the  riches  of 
His  grace,  to  accept  it.^^^  There  cannot,  then,  well  exist 
any  doubt  regarding  so  much  as  this,  that  WicKf  consciously 
and  distinctly  rejects  the  notion  that  the  converted  Chris- 
tian can  have  any  fall  and  perfect  merit  to  show,  t.«.,  any 
moral  performance  or  achievement,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
acquires  a  right  in  law  to  the  coming  blessedness — a 
meritum  de  condiano.  Herein  he  agrees  with  Thomas 
Aquinas,  except  that  the  latter  acknowledges  such  a  merit 
as  existing  in  cases  where  this  meritorious  work  is  viewed 
as  eflfectea  by  the  Holy  Ghost.^^  This,  indeed,  does  not 
exclude,  but  indirectly  concedes,  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  moral  merit,  improperly  so  called — a  meintum  de  congruo — 
or  works  meritorious  in  the  widest  sense.  The  latter  are 
what  are  meant  when  Wiclif  says,  on  one  occasion,  **If  the 
husbandman  already  has  joy  in  the  hope  of  the  fi^t  of  his 
sowing,  how  much  more  may  a  pilgrim,  who  may  believe 
that  he  has  done  many  meritorious  works,  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  the  fruits  which  these  will  yield  to  him."28» 

From  what  precedes,  the  fourth  question  answers  itself — 
Whether  such  a  thing  as  supererogation  really  exists  ?  For 
if  human  merit,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not,  speaking  generally,  recognised,  much  less,  of  course,  can 
there  be  anything  to  say  for  a  pretended  surplus  merit  (meritum 
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supererogatnm).  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Wiclif 
pronounces  tne  notion  of  a  boundless  treasure  of  superero- 
gatory merit,  which  it  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  in  part  to 
every  Pope  for  the  time  being,  to  administer,  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  "lying  fiction."24o 

According  to  all  this,  Wiclif  absolutely  rejected,  indeed, 
the  notion  that  man  is  able  to  acquire  any  moral  merit  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  whether  in  order  to  make  satis- 
faction for  sin,  or  to  attain  thereby  to  conversion  or  eternal 
blessedness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  recognised  a  merit  bearing  an  improper  sense,  and 
so  also  some  co-operation  of  man's  own  moral  power, 
partly  in  the  matter  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  partly  in 
reference  to  the  hope  of  the  eternal  blessedness. 

When  Melanchthon,  in  a  short  critique  upon  Wiclif,  pro- 
nounces, among  other  things,  the  judgment  that  he  was 
totalljr  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  ue.,  of  the 
doctrme  of  justification  by  faith  alone,^^  we  cannot  do 
other  than  acknowledge  this  judgment  to  be  exact  and 
just.  It  was  reserved  for  Luther,  first  of  all  men,  to  be 
called  of  God  to  separate  by  felicitous  tact  this  kernel  of 
saving  truth  from  the  husk,  and  to  make  it  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Confession, 


NOTES  TO  SECTIONS  VII.  AND  VIII. 

168.  Trialogus,  HI.,  29,  p.  280  1,  cf.  IV.,  89,  p.  386. 

164.  Ih,,  III.,  80,  p.  235  :  PersoDalitaB  ChriBti  est  oeterna,  et  suae  hmnanitatiB 
aasTimptio  aeternaliter  praeparata,  etc. 

165.  /&.,  II.,  7,  p.  99  ;  cf.  III.,  80,  p.  285  :  unio  hypostatica  natnraniixL  III., 
25,  p.  215 :  necesse  fuit  Verbum  divinum  incamari,  etc.  Comp.  Lewald,  ZeU- 
gchrtftfar  kUtorische  Theologie,  1846,  519  f.,  528  f. 

166.  76.,  in.,  11,  p.  164.  Comp.  Sernuma  for  Saints*  Days,  No.  XVII.,  MS. 
8928,  fol.  38,  coL  2.    Miscd,  Sernumi,  XXV.,  foL  234,  col.  8. 

167.  Sermom  for  SairUs'  Days,  XXXIX.,  MS.  8928.  foL  77,  coL  4 :  Chnshm 
conquestor  optimuB  docet  suos  milites  per  fugam  et  patientiam  conquirere  sibi 
regnum. 

168.  De  Statu  Tnnocentiae,  c.  1,  MS,  1339,  fol.  288,  col.  1.  De  CfiviU  Dominio,  III., 
o.  25.  Liber  Afandatorum,  c  8,  f.  106,  coL  2,  Cbristus  qui  existens  Caesar  semper 
angUBtus  semper  meliurando  procedit  De  Veritate  Scripturae  «.,  c.  28,  MS.  1294, 
f.  98,  ooL  1. 

169.  De  Divino  Dominio,  HI.,  4,  MS.  1839,  f.  81,  col.  1.  De  Civili  Dominio,  HI., 
o.  7,  MS.  1340,  f.  37,  coL  1.  MisceL  Semums,  No.  III.,  MS.  3928,  f.  184,  coL  1. 
In  the  latter  passage  is  combined  with  the  Biblical  image  of  the  victorious  giant^ 
the  antique  image  of  Atlas  bearing  up  the  world,  inasmuch  as  Christ  (Heb.  i.  3) 
upholdeth  all  things  by  His  mighty  Word. 

170.  De  Civili  Dominio,  II.,  c  8,  MS.  1841,  foL  179,  col.  1  :  Christus,  qui  est 
prior  nostri  ordinis  atque  principium. 

171.  Triahffus  IV.,  6,  p.  263  ;  c,  38,  p.  864.     De  Ecdesia,  c.  5.     DeSexJugis,  c. 
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2.  De  (HviliDominio,  II.,  13  ;  MS.,  1341,'^oL  212,  col.  1.  Sermons  for  Saints*  JDays, 
Na  6,  MS.  8928,  fol.  12,  coL  1.  Eiiglish  Sermons  on  the  Gospels,  No.  XXX. .  God 
made  him  ....  prionr  of  al  lus  religioun  ;  and  he  was  abbot,  as  Foul  seith, 
of  the  best  ordre  that  may  be.  Select  EnglUh  WorkSy  ed.  Thom.  Arnold,  VoL  I., 
foL  ITi  The  expression,  somewhat  strange  to  us,  oocnrs  also  elsewhere,  e.^.,  in 
John  Grerson. 

172.  76.,  lY.,  85,  p.  871  :  seqni  Christum  patronum,  etc. 

173.  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  No.  VII.  MS.,  3928,  foL  148,  coL  4  :  Episcopus 
nos  oonsecrans  et  exoedens  nostros  episcopos  est  episcopus  animarum  et  sacerdos  in 
aetemum,  etc. 

174.  Miscellaneous  Sermon*,  No.  VIII.,  fnl.  149,  coL  1 :  Illi  ergo  episcopo 
(Christo)  fuit  gloria  et  imperium,  cum  sit  simul  rex  et  imperator,  cum  sit  simul  rex 
et  imperator  et  sacerdos  sanctissimus  sive  papa.  De  EceUsia,  c.  2,  MS.  3929, 
1  8,  col.  2  :  QuiUbet  laicus  fidelis  tenetur  credere,  quod  habet  Christum  sacerdotem 
suum,  rectorem  (parish  priest),  episcopum  atque  papam,  etc.  J>e  OivUi  Dominion 
III.,  22,  MS.  1340,  foL  196,  col.  2.  He  calls  Christ,  in  order  to  distinguish  Him 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Summus  Pontifix  longe  majoris  auctoritatis  .... 
cui  oportet  amplius  obedire. 

176.  z.  B.  De  Statu  Innocentiae,  c.  2,  MS.  1889,  foL  239,  coL  1.  Saints*  Day 
Sermons,  No.  L,  MS.  3928,  foL  1,  coL  1.    Comp.  Trialogus,  III.,  30,  p.  284  f. 

176.  Trialogus,  III.,  30. 

177.  Trialogus,  IIL,  80,  p.  234  :  Nullus  homo  potest— sine  illo  ut  fonte  salvari. 

178.  De  CiviU  Dominio,  II.,  13,  MS.  1341,  fol.  212,  coL  1. 

179.  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  VII.,  MS.  3928,  foL  18,  coL  1 :  Totus  honor 
Dei  gratiae  ex  integro  tribuatur.  No.  III.,  foL  6,  ooL  2 :  Christus — fortificat 
pugnantes  pro  causa  sua,  etc.  When  in  No.  II.,  fol.  8,  col.  1,  Wiclif  says  of  St.  Paul 
that  be  lifts  the  banner  of  his  Captain  in  glorying  only  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  his 
words  admit  of  being  justly  applied  to  Wiclif  himself.  In  the  Lff)er  Mandatorum, 
c.  26,  MS.  3928,  fol  206,  col  2,  he  remarks  that  pars  Christi  sit  parte  adversa 
potentior ;  and  in  the  same  treatise,  c.  28,  fol  214,  col  2,  he  speaks  of  €loiiore$ 
detegenta  sensum  seripturae  as  Christi  discipuli. 

180.  De  CivUi  Dominio,  II.,  c  8,  MS.  1341,  fol  179,  col  1  :  Ille  enim,  qui  est 
sacerdos  in  aetemum,  propheta  magnus  atque  magister,  exhortatus  est  saluberrime 
crebriUH  praedicando ;  sed  cum  sit  rex  regum,  exercuit  tam  aucioritative  quam 
ministerialiter  correptionem  humanitus  coactivam.  Comp.  the  words  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note,  174  :  illi  eigo  episcopo    ....    papa. 

181.  Liber  Mandatorum,  o.  6,  MS.  1839,  fol  102,  col  1. 

182.  Trialogus,  FV.,  16,  p.  800 :  Opera  Christi  sunt  interpres  optimus  legis 
suae,  cf.  III.,  31. 

188.  De  Civili  Dominio,  I.,  28,  MS.  65,  col  1 :  Omnis  Christi  actio  est  nostra 
instmotio. 

184.  De  Veritate  s.  Seripturae,  c.  29,  MS.  1194,  fol  101,  col  4  :  Vita  Christi 
tanquam  communissima  et  toti  ecolesiae  notissima  super  verticem  montimn  posita, 
est  va  scolis,  in  sermonibus  atque  ecolesiis  omni  generi  hominum  detegenda. 

185.  Saints'  Day  Sermons,  No.  VI.,  MS.  8928,  fol  12,  col  1  :  Petro,  Paulo, 
evangelistae  Johanni  et  ceteris  citra  Christnm  scriptnra  imponit  grave  peccatum, 
et  per  consequens  errorem  et  stultitiam,  ....  ideo  abbas  noster  Christus 
impecoabilis  est  videndus. 

186.  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  VIII.,  MS.  8928,  fol  14,  col  2. 

187.  Miscdlaneous  Sermons,  No.  XXVI.,  MS.  8928,  fol  285,  col  8  and  4  : 
Adhuo  Deus  celaWt  a  nobis  puncta  talia,  ut  reoognosoenteB  humiliter  nostram 
ignorantiam,  fidei  neoeesarioribus  fortius  insistamus. 

1 88.  XL.  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  No.  XVIII.,  MS.  8928,  fol  222,  col  4  :  Christus 
didt  in  nobis  cottidie  :  Hoc  passus  sum  pro  te,  quid  pateris  pro  me  t  '  Comp.  the 
well-known  word,  "This  I  did  for  thee,  what  doest  thou  for  me  ? " 

189.  Trialogus,  IV.,  12,  p.  288  :  Non  dubito  quin  passio  Christi  tam  ad  pos- 
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teriiis  tempore  [tic)  qnara  ad  anterius  in  fracttiB  efficacia  se  extenditw  Miscdianeous 
Sermons,  No.  L,  MS.  8128,  foL  193,  col.  2  :  Sicut  virtus  meriti  Christi  se  extendit 
usque  ad  finem  mundi  post  ejus  oompletionem,  sic  virtus  ejusdem  meriti  se  extendit 
usque  ad  principium  mundi  ante  ejus  impletionem.  Et  nisi  sic  esset,  nunqnam 
f uifiset  persona  humani  generip,  poet  praevaricationem  primi  hominis,  justa  moraliter 
sive  salva. 

190.  XXIV.  Miscdianeous  Sermons,  No.  VIII.,  MS.  3928,  foL  148,  ooL  4. 

191.  De  Bcdesia,  o.  8  ;  MS.  3929,  fol.  11,  coL  2:  Christus  salvavit  totum 
mundum  human!  generis,  cum  apposuit  medicinam  passionis,  quae  suffecit  redimere 
multoB  mundos. 

192.  De  VeriUtU  s,  Seripturae,  c.  80,  MS.  1294,  foL  107.  col.  8 :  Humanum 
genus  est  in  majori  gratia,  per  reparationem  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qnam 
fuisset,  posito,  quod  nemo  a  statu  innocentiae  cecidisset,  etc. 

198.  De  Civili  Dominio,  III.,  25 ;  MS.  1840,  fol.  246,  coL  1 :  Patet,  quod  Christus 
non  redemit  omnes  homines  a  damnatione  ad  regnum,  cum  multi  sunt  qui  non 
resurgent  in  jvdicio.  sed  manebunt  in  perpetuo  caroere  peccatorum.  Comp.  De 
VeriteUe  S<A^pturae  s,,  c.  80.  Tertii  dicunt,  sicut  ego  saepe  locutus  sum,  quod 
Christus  solum  redemit  praedestinatos,  quos  ordinavit  ad  gloriam. 

194.  TrUdogus,  III.,  80,  p.  236. 
196.  Trialoffus,  IV.,  18,  p.  806. 

195.  XXIV,  Sermons,  No.  VI.,  MS.  8628,  foL  143,  col.  4  :  Verum  conduditur, 
quod  pro  nullo  peocato  suo  posset  homo  satisfacere,  nisi  esset  immensitas  miseri- 
oordiae  Salvatoris.  Poeniteat  ergo  homo  Deo  fructuose,  et  deeerat  peccata  prae- 
terita,  et  virtute  meriti  Christi  et  suae  gratiae  sunt  deleta. 

196.  Trudogus,  III..  2.  p.  188.  De  Ecclena,  c.  2,  MS.  1294,  fol.  188,  ooL  4 : 
Fides  nunc  sumitur  pro  actu  credendi,  quo  creditur,  nunc  pro  habitu  credendi,  per 
quem  creditur,  et  nunc  pro  veritate,  quae  creditur,  ut  docet  Augustinus  XIIIo  De 
Trin.  (c.  2  and  8). 

197.  lb,,  AUa  est  fides,  quae  est  credulitas  fidelis  explicita,  et  alia  fides  impli- 
cita,  ut  catholicus,  habens  habitum  fidei  infusum  vel  acquisitum  explicite  credit 
ecclesiam  catholicam  in  communi,  et  in  ilia  fide  communi  credit  implicite  .  .  . 
quodcunque  singulariter  contentum  sub  s.  matre  eodesia. 

198.  XL.  Sermons,  No.  XII. ;  M&  8928,  foL  214,  coL  1:  Fides  est  fundamentum 
religionis  Christianae,  sine  qua  impossibile  est  placere  Deo. 

199.  De  Veritate  s,  Scripturae,  c.  21,  MS.  1594,  fol.  71,  coL  4  :  Sicut  primum 
fundamentum  virtutum  est  fides  (Heb.  xi),  sic  primum  detrimentum  allicieDs  ad 
peocandum  est  infidelitas,  etc.  And  some  lines  before  he  says  it  is  certain,  non  esse 
quenquam  possihile  pecoare,  nisi  propter  defectum  fideL  Trialogus,  IIL,  2,  p.  185. 
Cum  impossibile  sit  quenquam  peccare,  nisi  de  tanto  in  fide  deficiat. 

200.  XL.  MisceU,  Serm.,  No.  XII.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  214,  cols.  1-8.  The  connec- 
tion of  thought  in  this  passage  is  significant :  Nemo  potest  placere  Deo  nisi  ipsum 
diligendo  ;  sed  nemo  potest  Deum  diligere,  nisi  ipsum  per  fidem  oognoscendo. 

201.  De  Civili  Dominio,  I.,  o.  44,  MS.  1341,  fol.  148,  coL  2 :  Oportet— omnem 
christianum  de  absoluta  necessitate  salutis  quemlibet  articulum  fidei  saltern  im- 
plicite credere. 

202.  XXIV,  Miscdianeous Sermons,No,  X.,  MR.  8928,  fol.  155,  col.  I:  Quantum 
ad  illud  de  Gregorio  orante  pro  Trajano,  credere  potent,  qui  voluerit ;  sed  ratio 
exigit,  quod  quaelibet  talis  credulitas,  si  infuerit,  insit  homini  oitra  fidem,  Wiclif 
refers  at  some  length  to  the  same  tradition  in  the  tractate  De  Ecclesia,  c.  22,  MS. 
1294  f. 

208.  Trifdogus,  III.  2,  p.  183 :  Fides  (ut  dicunt  scholastici)  alia  est  informis,— et 
alia  est  fides  caritate  forma ta.  De  Veritate  s.  Scripturae,  c  10,  MS.  1294,  foL  25, 
col.  1 :  Nisi  habuerint  fidem  formatam,  damnabuntur  tanquam  vacui  inutiles;  c.  2, 
fol.  133,  coL  4:  si  habuerit  fidem  caritate  formatam.  XXIV,  Serm.,  No.  XVII., 
MS.  8928,  foL  169,  col.  1 :  in  Christum  credere — sibi  (Christo)  per  amorem  caritatis 
perpetuo  adhaerere.  De  Vcritaie  s,  Scripturae,  c.  21 :  Credere  in  Deum  est  ere- 
dendo  ipsum  sibi  adhaerere  firmiter  per  amorem. 
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204.  De  VervMe  8,  Scripturae,  c.  10,  MS.  1294,  foL  25,  col.  8:  Probat  apostolus 
11^  Hebr.,  quod  fides  sit  fuDdamentum  justificationis  bominis  quoad  Deum. 

205.  XL.  Sermons,  No.  XII.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  214,  col.  8 :  Inter  alia,  in  quo  (iic)  fides 
est  utilifi,  prodest  generaliter  ad  haec  tria :  1,  omnes  regeneneratos  in  via  Tirtutum 
vivificat;  2,  viantes  ad  invadendum  inimicos  exdtat  et  oomfortat;  8,  protegendo 
impugnantes  confundit.  ....  Habak.  ii,  4:  ''Justus  meus  ex  fide  vivit»"  etc. 

206.  XXIV.  Sermoru,  No.  XX.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  175,  col.  8:  Sicut  vita  praecedit 
omnes  alios  actus  secundos,  sic  fides  virtutes  alias,  et  bine  didt  apostolus  Hebr.  x. 
extestimonio  prophetae :  "Justus  ex  fide  vivet;"  ao  si  intenderet^  quod  vita 
spiritualis  justorum  oxiginatur  ex  fide.  ....  Ideo  dicit  apostolus  :  Corde  creditur 
ad  Justitiam,  i.e.,  quod  bomo  sit  Justus,  requiritur  ipsum  credere  intellectum. 
£t  cum  fides,  babita  opportunitate,  operatur  magna,  si  est,  cum  mpossibile  est 
tantum  semen  in  terra  fnictifera  non  in  bonam  operam  ebulllre,  ideo  subjungit 
apostolus,  quod  "ore  oonfessio  fit  ad  salutem." 

207.  Saints'  Day  Sermons,  No.  V.,  MS.  8928,  foL  8,  coL  1 :  bona  fortunae 
quae  sunt  minima,  bona  naturae,  quae  sunt  media,  bona  virtutis  et  gratiae,  quae 
sunt  maxima. 

208.  Trialogus,  III.,  29,  p.  229.  De  Ecdesia, «.  11,  MS.  1294.,  foL  161,  coL  2 : 
Libertas  a  peccato  est  maxima,  sine  qua  non  est  aliqua  vera  libertas. 

209.  De  Ecdesia,  c  14,  MS.  1294,  fuL  174,  col.  1,  on  mentioning  tbe  pretended 
donation  of  (Constantino  Wiclif  says  of  Silvester :  Fuit  dominus  super  astra  et 
omnia  inferiora  bomine  in  natura,  sed  non  titulo  civili,  imo  titulo  gratiae,  quo  justi 
sunt  omnia. 

210.  Trialogus,  III.,  1  and  2,  p.  128  f. 

211.  lb,,  III.,  10,  p.  168:  Tota  radix  cujuslibet  spedei  superbiae  stat  in  isto 
quod  bomo  errat  non  credendo  bumiliter,  quod  quidquid  habuerit  est  a  Deo. 

212.  De  Christo  et  ejus  Adversaria,  c.  10,  MS.  8988,  foL  74,  coL  8 :  Superbia  est 
primus  pes,  per  quem  peccator  a  Deo  decidit,  ut  patet  de  Lucifero,  etc.  XL»  Mis- 
edlaneous  Sermons,  No.  VI.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  8,  ooL  1 :  Superbia  est  implidte  blas- 

pbemia. Quum  bomo  superbit,  negat  implicite  se  babere  superiorem, 

legibus  cujus  obediat. 

218.  Trialogus,  ill,,  11,  p.  164  f.:  HumiUtas  est  aliis  virtutibus  funda- 
mentum.  Quicunque  est  bumilior,  est  Cbristo  propinquior ;  religio  in  himiilitate 
fundata.  De  Oixtduationibus  Scholasticis,  c.  2,  MS.  1887,  foL  111,  coL  8:  Radix 
religionis  Cbristi  est  humilitas.  XL,  MiscdUmeous  Sermons,  No.  VI.,  MS.  8927, 
foL  202,  cols.  8  and  4  :  Fides  et  humilitas  connexae  sunt  fundamentum  religionis 
Chiistianae.  Humilitas  est  quasi  aura  temperata,  in  qua  oportet  omnia  plantaria 
aUarum  virtutum  conseri,  si  debeant  crescere  in  christiano.  In  his  English  writ- 
ings, sermons,  etc.,  Wiclif  insists  often  enough,  and  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  upon 
meekness,  e.g,,  in  the  121st  sermon  in  Arnold's  edition,  I.,  899,  he  says,  "  Ever  as  a 
man  is  more  meek,  evere  the  betere  man  he  is."  And  meek,  meekness  signify  with 
Wiclif,  according  to  his  Bible  translations— t^uie  Wicliffe's  Versions  of  the  BUde, 
VoL  IV.,  10 — ^not  softness  or  gentleness,  but  humility, 

214.  Trialogus  III.,  2,  p.  182,  136  f. 

215.  De  CiviU  Dominio,  HI,,  26,  MS.  1840,  fol.  247,  ooL  2 :  Ars  praedpua^quam 
in  schola  virtutem  addiscimus,  est  ars  diligendi  Deum.  XL,  Miscd,  Serm,,  No.  I., 
MS.  8928,  fol.  194,  col  2  :  Nullus  actus  bominis  meritorius  est,  nisi  in  quo  Deus 
supereminenter  diligitur.  In  one  of  his  English  sermons  Wiclf  says,  **  Humility  is 
the  foundation  of  all  virtues,  and  Love  their  summit  which  reaches  to  heaven.** 
Select  English  Works,  VoL  I.,  64. 

216.  Liber  Mandatorum  Hve  Decalogus,  o.  31,  MS.  1889,  foL  126,  ooL  2. 

217.  Trialogus,  III.,  2,  p.  180 :  Gonsistit  autem  caritas  in  amore,  quo  Deus  debite 
diligitur  et  tota  sua  fabrica. 

218.  Saints  Day  Sermons,  No.  LVI.,  MS.  3928,  fol.  114,  coL  4 :  Ordo  caritatis 
exigit,  quod  homo  primo  in  ordine  diligat  sues  doiriCsticos,  etc.  De  Ecdema,  c.  15 
MS.  1294,  foL  177,  col  2:  Patet,  quod  de  lege  caritatis  et  spiritualis  elemosinae— 
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tenetur  praepoeituB,  subjectos  compere.     (Jnde  inter  omnia  peocata,  de  quibuB 
magis  timeo  in  superioribus  regni  nostri,  sunt  caeca  pietas,  falsa  miserioordia,  etc. 

219.  lAJber  Mandatorum  {Dectdogm),  c.  23,  MS.  1839,fol.  186,  coL  2 :  Faciat  ergo 
qnodlibet  membrum  ecclesiae,  quod  incumbit  officio  sui  status,  et  de  quanto  fadt 
Bolicius  (fttf,  from  ioUicicU),  de  tanto  quadam  naturalitate  cnilibet  membro  capaci 
prodest  amplius,  etc.,  cf.,  foL  187,  coL  1. 

220.  SairUa*  Day  Sermons,  No.  III.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  4,  coL  2 :  Omnem  salvandum 
oportet  sequi  ipsum  vel  in  passione  vel  saltern  in  moribuB.  Kt  si  sit  vutuosus, 
quomodo  Dei  virtus  causans  et  exemplans  virtutem  Buam  non  erit  dux,  quem 
sequitur  in  moribus? 

221.  76.,  No.  XVIIL,  foL  86,  coL  8. 

222.  De  Veritates.  Scri'pturae,  c.  29,  MS.  1294,  fol  101,  coL  4:  De  quanto  vita 
Christiani  est  Christo  propinquior,  de  tanto  eat  virtuosior.  Et  patet  correlarie, 
quod  declinatio  a  religione  Christiana  ex  hoc  oritur,  quod  nimis  attenditur  ad 
multos  magistros  Christo  oontrarios,  dootrina  ct  sequela  magistri  et  duds  optimi 
praetermissa* 

223.  De  Civili  Dominio,  IL,  13,  MS.  1341,  fol.  208,  cols.  1  and  2 :  Secusdus 
fucus  hoc  dicit,  quod  sic  (cf.  Hebr.  xi.,  36)  pati  injurias,  cum  sit  consilium,  non 
obligat  nisi  heroicos,  cujusmodi  sunt  sancti  ab  ecdesia  canonlzati ;  taUa  consilia  non 
obligant  mediocres. 

224.  76.,  L,  48,  MS.  1341,  foL  123,  ooL  1  :  Sicut  nemo  potest  esse  neuter 
quoad  virtutem  et  vitium,  sic  nulla  conversatio  hominis  potest  esse  neutra. 

225.  76.,  I.,  48,  MS.  1841,  fol.  202,  ooL  1 ;  foL  208,  coL  1 :  Sicut  malum 
de  genere  potest  bene  fieri  {e.g.,  Execution  of  Criminals),  sic  bonum  de 
genere  potest  male  fieri  Glossa  Bemhardi  "  Deus,  inquit,  non  est  remunerator 
hominum  sed  adverbiorum,"  hoc  est  tantum  dicere;  non  remunerat  {sic)  Deus 
bonum  quod  fit,  sed  quod  bene  fit.  Comp.  De  Officio  Pcutorali,  I.,  10,  p.  18.  Ideo 
diount  loquentes  communiter,  quod  Deus  est  remunerator  adverbiorum.  Farther, 
De  Veritate  s.  Scriptwrae^  c.  14,  MS.  1294,  fol.  116,  coL  4 :  Non  solum  debet 
attendi,  quid  homo  faciat,  sed  qualiter  et  qua  intentione,  cum  Deus  sit  remunerator 
adverbiorum,  quae  faciunt  maxime  ad  moralitatem,  quam  oportet  fimdari  in  gratia 
et  caritate,  quae  non  possunt  inesse,  nisi  insit  moralitas. 

226.  The  expressions  mtreri  praemium  in  alio  sectdo,  meritiMn^  opera  meritoria, 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  with  Widif,  that  the  slightest  doubt  can  evidently 
never  have  occurred  to  him  of  the  propriety  of  applying  them  to  Christians.  They 
are  also  repeated  so  often  that  it  appears  superfluous  to  quote  passages  in  proof  of 
the  fact 

227.  Wiclif  defines  meritum  in  one  place  to  be  something  done  by  a  rational 
creature  which  is  worthy  of  reward  ;  and  he  remarks  that,  as  the  same  man  may 
be  both  father  and  son,  so  the  same  act  may  be  de  coTuii^Tio  in  relation  to  one  set  in 
authority,  who  rewards  without  any  grace,  and  de  congruo  in  relation  to  a  Lord 
who  rewards  only  of  grace.     De  DortUnio  Divino,  III.,  MS.  1339,  foL  87,  coL  1. 

228.  De  Dominio  Divino,  III.,  4,  MS.  138^,  foL  79,  coL  1  :  Creatura  penitus 
nihil  a  Deo  merebitur  ex  condigno,  cf.  78,  col.  2. 

229.  76.,  III.,  6,  MS..  1839,  foL  84,  ooL  1,  f.,  fiber  2  Cor.,  iii.  5:  In  quo  dicto 
videtur  mihi,  quod  apostolus  more  suo  profunde  prime  innuit,  noe  posse  cogitare 
aliquid  "a  nobis,"  et  per  consequens  salvatur  nobis  liberum  arbitrium  cum 
potentia  merendi  de  congruo ;  secundo  per  hoc,  quod  negat  noe  posse  aliquid 
cogitare  "ex  nobis,"  explicat,  quod  non  possumus  mereri aliquid  sine  praecedente 
gratia,  et  sic  nihil  simplidter  de  condigno. 

230.  76.,  III.,  4,  MS.,  1389,  fol.  80,  col.  2  :  Non— reor  peecatum  vel  minimum 
oommissum  contra  dominum  per  aliquod  meritum  posse  tolli,  nisi  per  meritum 
hujus  viri  prindpaliter  sit  abUtum. 

231.  XXIV,  Sentums,  No.  IL,  MS.  8928,  foL  182,  coL  8  f . :  Ego  non  video, 
quomodo  ex  condignitate  meriti  peccantis  deleri  possit  quodcunque  peocatum,  cum 
ad  satisfactionem  requiritur  gratia  infinita  spedalis. 

282.  Trialogus^  III.,  t,  p.  158.      Et  patet  vanitas  nostrorum  loquentium,  qui 
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ponant,  quod  gratia  talis  datur  homini.  .  .  .  de  congruo,  ut  fadlitet  hominem  ad 
merenduin. 

233.  De  Daminio  Divino,  III.,  Ma  1339,  foL  89,  coL  2.  Here  Wiolif  lays 
down  the  principle  that  worldly  rulers  should  ever  remember  that  they  are  the 
servants  and  stewards  of  God,  and  he  continues  as  follows  :  Si  ergo  istam  senten- 
tiam  haberemus  prae  oculis,  tunc  non  inaniter  gloriaremur,  quasi  hoc  haberemua 
ex  nobis,  sed  cum  timore  distribueremus  bona  domini  solum  dignis,  ascribentes  Deo 
honores  {sic)  et  non  nobis,  qui  solum  sumus  dispensatores  et  "  servi  sibi  inutiles." 

234.  /&.,  IIL,  4,  MS.  1339,  foL  80,  coL  1  :  Ejus  (Christi)  quidem  conversatio 
Bumme  meritoria  in  plenitudine  temporis  ordinata  est  principium  vivificans,  quodlibet 
aliud  meritum  subeequens  Tel  praecedens. 

235.  TrialoguM,  IIL,  2,  p.  132  f . :  Quomodo  quaeso  posset  homo  merer! 
beatitudinem,  vivendo  et  ageudo  secundmn  beneplaoitum  Dei,  nisi  Deua  ex  magna 
sua  gratia  hoc  acceptet  ?  Ideo  quidquid  homo  egerit  vel  natura  creata  in  ipso 
genuerit,  non  dicitur  virtus  moraUs  meritoria  praemii  vel  laudis  perpetuae,  nisi  ilia 
virtus  ab  alto  venerit,  et  per  consequens  ex  gratia  Dei  sui. 

236.  Summa,  II.,  1  Quaest  114,  3. 

237.  SainU'  Day  Sermotu,  No.  XXXTV.,  MS.  3928,  foL  67,  ooL  2  :  Si  agricoltor 
in  Bpe  gaudet  de  fructu  sui  seminis,  quanto  magis  viator,  qui  debet  credere,  se  fecisse 
multa  opera  meritoria,  debet  eorum  fructibus  spe  gaudere. 

238.  XXIV.  Sernumty  No.  VIL,  MS.  3928,  foL  146,  col.  2  :  Cautela  snb- 
tilissima  a  fratribus  inventa  stat  in  mendad  fictione  thesauri  infiniti  supererogati 
meriti  eoclesiae  triumphantis,  quern  Deus  ponit  in  potestate  distributiva  cujus- 
cunque  papae  caesariL  Gomp.  IricUogvs,  I  v.,  32,  p.  158.  Supponunt,  quod  in 
colis  sint  infinita  sanctorum  supererogata  merita.  .  .  .  .  et  super  totum  ilium 
thesaurum  Christus  papam  oonstituit,  etc. 

239.  Preface  to  Sentmtiae  veterum  de  dhia  Domini,  in  a  letter  to  Frederick 
Myconius,  about  March  1530,  Corpus  Rrfomuoorum,  VoL  IL,  32 :  Pronus  nee 
intdlexit  nee  tenuit  fidei  justitiam. 

240.  life  and  Opinitms  of  John  de  Wydife,  ed.  2,  Lend.  1831,  II.,  324  f. 

241.  De  Chriito  et  ^us  Adversario,  o.  1,  MS.  3933,  foL  70,  coL  1 :  Secundum 
cathoUcoe  ecclesia  est  praedestinatorum  universitas,  et  sic  est  triplex  ecclesia 
sdlioet,  ecclesia  triumphantium  in  coelo»  ecclesia  militantium  hie  in  mundo,  et 
ecclesia  dormientium  in  purgatorio.  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  Na  XLVIIL, 
MS.  8928,  fol.  97,  coL  3;  XXIV.  Sermxms,  No.  XII.,  foL  157,  cols.  3  and  4.  In 
both  sermons  I  find  the  above  sequence  introduced.  Oomp.  Daniel,  Thesaurus 
Hymnotogicu4,  V.,  106. 

242.  Comp.  De  Veritate  s.  Scriptwrae,  a  1,  MS.  1294,  f oL  2,  coL  1 ;  De  Ecclesia, 
e.  1,  foL  145,  coL  2.  . 


Section  IX. — Doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  Communion 
of  the  Saved. 

If  we  ask  for  Wiclif's  most  general  and  most  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  Church,  he  meets  our  inquirjr  with  a  view 
which  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  both  what  is  visible  and 
invisible,  both  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  "  The  Church," 
he  says,  "is  threefold,  of  the  triumphant  (triumphantium  in 
coelo) ;  of  the  militant  {militantium  hie  in  mundo) ;  and  of  the 
sleepers  (dormientium  in  purgaiorio)J'  The  first  division 
emoraces  the  angels  and  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven;  the 
second,  the  Christians  who  are  alive  on  earth  in  conflict 
with  the  world;  the  third  embraces  those  who  are  fallen 
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asleep,  in  bo  fistr  as  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  estate  of 
blessedness,  but  are  still  in  Purgatory.  More  than  once 
Wiclif  compares  these  three  parts  of  the  whole  Church  to 
the  threefold  division  of  Solomon's  Temple,  as  set  forth  in 
the  well-known  sequence — 

Bex  Solomon  fecit  templum, 
CuJTU  instar  et  ezemplum 
ChriBtufl  et  ecdesia. 
Sed  tree  partes  sunt  in  templo 
Trinitatis  sub  ezemplo ; 
Ima,  Biunina,  media. 

This  division  of  the  Church,  however,  is  not  a  thought 
pecuUar  to  Wiclif;  it  is  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  an 
ancient  division,  and  he  regards  it  simply  as  a  CathoUc 
doctrine.2*^  Ancient,  indeed,  it  is  not,  but,  no  doubt, 
mediaeval,  and  everywhere  current  among  the  scholastic 
divines.  There  is  nothing,  then,  characteristic  of  Wiclif  in 
this  division  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  oneness  of 
the  Church  on  earth  with  the  Church  in  heaven  and  in 
Purgatory  which  it  assumes. 

But  there  is  certainly  one  peculiar  feature  in  his  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Church.  Not  that  this  peculiarity  was 
anything  new,  or  belonging  only  to  Wiclif  (he  has  it,  as  he 
was  well  aware,  in  common  with  Augustin),  ***  but  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  venr  great  importance,  and  runs  like  a  red 
thread  through  the  whole  system  of  Wiclif's  thinking — 
we  mean  the  thought  that  the  Church  is  nothing  else  than 
the  whole  number  of  the  elect.  It  is  to  this  view  that 
we  have,  before  every  other,  to  direct  our  attention,  for  this 
leads  back  to  the  eternal  ground  of  the  Church,  while  its 
other  features  relate  to  its  temporal  physiognomy  and  Kfe. 

According  to  Wiclif,  the  eternal  ground  or  basis  of  the 
Church  Ues  in  the  Divine  election.  He  always  defines 
the  Church  to  be  the  communion  or  the  whole  body  of  the 
elect'.^  In  other  words,  he  places  himself  in  deliberate 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  Church  which  prevailed  in 
his  time,  and  expressly  disapproves  of  those  notions  and 
forms  of  speech  according  to  which  men  took  the  Church 
to  mean  the  visible  Catholic  Church— the  organised  com- 
munion of  the  hierarchy.  Wiclif,  on  the  contrary,  seeks 
the  Church's  centre  of  gravitv  in  the  ptwt  eternity,  in  the 
invisible  world  above ;  for  to  him  the  Church  is  essentially 
Christ's  body  or  Christ's  bride,  according  to  the  well-known 
apostolic  figures.  A  soul  is  incorporated  with  Chiist,  or 
betrothed  to  Christ,  not  by  any  act  of  man,  not  by  any 
earthly  means  and  visible  signs,  but  by  the  counsel  of  God, 
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by  His  eternal  election  and  fore-ordination.^*^*  The  Church 
therefore,  has  in  the  visible  world  only  its  manifestation, 
its  temporary  pilgrimage ;  its  home,  and  its  origin,  as  also 
its  end,  it  has  in  the  invisible  world,  in  eternity.  Every 
individual  devout  Christian  owes  all  that  he  possesses  in 
his  inner  life  to  the  regeneration  which  springs  out  of  the 
seed  of  election.^*^  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  the  gracious 
election  of  God  that  the  individual  belongs  to  the  number 
of  the  saved,  and  is  f^  member  of  the*  body  of  Christ,  a 
child  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Husband. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  with  such  a  view  of  the  Church  as 
this,  Wiclif  could  not  but  regard  as  radically  false  the 
prevailing  notion,  according  to  which  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  were  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  all 
the  members  of  the  clerical  order  being  included  in  the 
Church,  and  all  non-clergy  excluded  from  it,*** — an  error  in- 
volving immense  consequences,  against  which  Luther  in  his 
day  had  still  to  contend.  But  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  elect  is  not  only,  on  the  one  hand, 
\vider  than  tnat  conception  of  it  which  identified  the 
Church  with  the  clergy;  it  is  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
narrower  and  more  exclusive  than  that  conception  which  it 
contests — ^nan-ower,  inasmuch  as  it  shuts  out  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  the  ungodly,  the  hypocrites,  and  the 
half-hearted,  even  when  they  fill  the  offices,  high  or  low, 
of  the  Church.  Further,  as  Wiclif  carries  back  conversion, 
salvation,  and  membership  of  the  Church  to  the  election  of 
grace,  ue,,  to  the  eternal  and  free  counsel  of  God  in  Christ, 
he  also  distances  himself  at  the  same  time  from  the  assimip- 
tion,  which  up  till  that  time  was  universal,  that  participation 
in  salvation  and  the  hope  of  heaven  were  conditioned  exclu- 
sively by  a  man's  connection  with  the  official  Church,  and 
were  dependent  entirely  upon  the  mediation  of  the  priest- 
hood. There  is  thus  included  in  Wiclif  s  idea  of  the  Church 
the  recognition  of  the  free  and  immediate  access  of  believers 
to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  in  other  words,  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers. 

After  thus  indicating  in  general  terms  the  extreme  bear- 
ings and  the  Reformational  importance  of  Wiclif  s  idea  of 
the  Church,  let  us  now  look  at  it  from  a  nearer  point  of  view. 
There  is  included  or  implied  in  the  idea  of  "the  whole 
body  of  the  elect"  an  unexpressed  antithesis  which  not 
only  runs  through  all  time,  or  all  the  present,  but  also 
reaches  into  eternity,  backwards  to  the  counsel  of  election, 
and  forwards  into  the  eternity  both  of  the  blessed  and  the 
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condemned.  The  eternal  purpose  of  God  Wiclif  conceives 
of  as  a  twofold  ordaining:  God  has  fore-ordained  some  to 
salvation  and  glory,  in  virtue  of  his  election  (praedesHnatio); 
to  others  he  has  appointed  everlasting  punishment,  in  virtue 
of  his  foreknowledge  of  their  sin  (praeadentia).  The  former 
Wiclif  calls  praedestiimtiy  the  latter  ordinarily  praesdti ;  only 
in  one  instance  do  I  find  him  using  instead  the  expression 
reprobi.^^  He  purposely  and  persistently  avoids  to  speak 
oi  a  purpose  of  rejection  (reprobatio^  or  such  like),  follow- 
ing, therein,  in  Augustin's  steps.  But  in  so  doing  he 
avoids  also  to  maintain  a  twofold  predestination.  And 
yet  it  is  not  his  meaning,  that  the  Divine  adjudication  of 
eternal  punishment  and  damnation  is  conditioned  entirely 
and  purely  by  God's  omniscient  prevision  of  men's  own 
spontaneous  choice  of  evil,  and  their  final  continuance  in 
sm.  For  Wiclif  is  well  assured  of  the  principle  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  the  creature  which  is  the 
cause  of  any  action  or  even  any  knowledge  in  God,  but 
that  the  ultimate  ground  of  these  must  lie  in  God  Himself.*** 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  fi:om  this,  in  his  judgment,  that 
the  guilt  of  sin,  on  account  of  which  a  man  is  punished 
eternally,  should  be  laid  in  any  wise  upon  God's  ordination 
or  decree.  His  meaning  rather  is  this,  that  when  predes- 
tination to  punishment  is  viewed  passively,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  concurrent  working  of  several  causes — (1),  God  him- 
self; (2),  The  esse  intelligibile  of  the  creature;  (3),  The  future 
entrance  of  sin  or  crime.**^  The  final  issue,  accordingly,  t.«., 
the  eternal  reward  or  punishment,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  true,  brought  about  oy  the  moral  action  of  man  or  his 
transgression  (factum  meritorium  sive  demeritorium) ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  action  of  man  in  time  is  preceded  by 
a  conditioning  cause  in  eternity,  viz.,  God's  election,  or  else 
his  ordination  in  respect  to  the  future  action  of  his  creature. 
But  when  God  ordains  a  punishment  or  act  of  this  kind 
{ordiruU  punitionem  vel  actum  hujusmodi),  He  has  an  end  in 
view  wmch  is  morally  good,  which  subserves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  and  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
theworld.«»« 

It  needs  no  lengthened  investigation  to  make  it  clear 
that  Wiclif  has  by  no  means  succeeded  by  these  statements 
in  solving  all  the  difficulties  which  confront  his  view  of 
election  and  the  fore-ordination  of  God.  For,  assununir 
this  view,  only  two  cases  are  thinkable.  Either  the  self- 
determination  of  a  man  (as  foreknown  by  God)  on  the  side 
of  evil,  and  an  impenitent  persistency  in  it,  is  a  really  free 
aot,  and  then  Goas  eternal  prevision  of  it  and  His  decree 
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of  damnation  awaiting  the  sinner  must  be  thought  of  as 
conditioned  by  the  self-determination  of  the  creature 
emerging  in  its  own  time;  in  other  words,  the  Eternal 
in  this  case  must  be  determined  bv  the  temporal ;  the 
infinite  God  in  His  knowing  and  willing  must  be  thought 
of  as  dependent  upon  His  own  finite  creature.  Or,  alter- 
natively, the  Divine  election  and  eternal  ordination  of  what 
comes  to  pass  is  absolutely  free  and  independent  and  all- 
conditioning,  and  then  the  logical  sequence  cannot  be 
escaped,  that  the  transgression  of  the  creature,  the  sin  of 
man,  comes  of  God's  own  will  and  ordering — a  conclusion 
which  would  throw  a  dark  shadow  of  blame  upon  God 
Himself,  and  destroy  the  responsibility  of  man. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  in  regard  to  Wiclif  s  doctrine 
of  the  election  of  the  saved,  and  the  eternal  foreknowledge 
of  those  who  fall  into  the  state  of  eternal  punishment,  that 
he  does  not  ground  it,  as  Augustin  does,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  utter  impotency  of  fallen  man  for  moral 

good,  but  exclusively  upon  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of 
rod,  and  His  all-conditioning  work  in  regard  to  all  that 
comes  to  pass. 

Wiclifs  fundamental  idea  of  the  Church  as  "  the  whole 
body  of  the  elect,"  includes  in  it,  as  already  remarked,  an 
antithesis  which  runs  through  the  present  and  actual,  as  well 
as  through  the  eternal  past  and  future.  He  gives  clear  and 
sharp  expression  to  this  himself.  "  There  are  two  kinds  of 
men,"  he  observes,  "  who  st^nd  over  against  each  other,  since 
the  world's  beginning  to  the  world's  end.  The  first  kind, 
that  of  the  elect,  begins  with  Adam  and  descends  through 
Abel  and  all  the  elect  to  the  last  saint  who,  before  the  final 
judgment,  contends  for  the  cause  of  God.  The  second  kind 
IS  that  of  the  reprobate,  which  begins  with  Cain  and  descends 
to  the  last  man  whom  God  has  foreseen  in  his  persistent  im- 
penitence. To  the  latter  Christ  addresses  the  words,  "  Woe 
unto  you,  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,"  etc. 
(Luke  xi.  47),  in  which  special  reference  is  made  to  Abel's 
blood,  and  the  afilicted  lot  of  all  the  prophets  and  righteous 
men.  Here  Wiclif  has  in  his  eye  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, not  the  Church  of  Christ  exclusively.^  As  to  the 
latter,  the  fundamental  conception  of  it  ^s  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  elect  draws  a  separating  line  in  connection  with 
it  also  ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  this  line  is  drawn 
within  the  Church  or  outside  of  it.  There  are  some 
authors  well  acquainted  with  Wiclifs  writings  who  are  of 
opinion,  that  his  conception  of  the  Church  draws  the  separ- 
ating line  outside  and  around  the  Church;  and  that  precisely 
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this  is  the  fundamental  error  of  his  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  the  Church,  viz.,  his  maintaining  that  only  those  who  are 
saved  souls  are  members  of  the  Church  on  earth,  while  the  un- 
godly, on  the  contrary,  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  Church 
niembers.2«»*  In  this  judgment  we  cannot  entirely  concur. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  English  tract  adduced  in  support  of 
this  view  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin,  Wiclif,  it  is  true,  makes  use 
of  language  which  appears  to  warrant  it.^  And  in  other 
places  besides  we  find  the  same  principle  expressed  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  as  one  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  con* 
firmed  by  many  testimonies  of  the  Fathers — ue^  that  only 
the  elect  man  is  a  member  of  the  Church.^^  And  it  is  only 
an  application  of  this  doctrine  when  Wiclif,  speaking  of 
worldly-minded  and  immoral  bishops,  says  of  them 
— "That  they  are  indisputably  no  members  of  the  Holy 
Church,  but  members  of  Satan,  disciples  of  Antichrist,  and 
children  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan."  *^  Here  we  have  a 
strong  antithesis,  not  between  the  Church  and  the  world 
outside  of  Christendom,  but  between  holy  Mother  Church 
and  the  Church  of  the  malignants,  ecclesia  malignantium,  a 
term  borrowed  from  Ps.  Ixiv.  3  in  the  Vulffate  version  ;2m  and 
between  the  members  of  the  Holy  Church  and  the  members 
of  Satan  and  the  disciples  of  Antichrist.^  The  harshness 
of  this  dualism  may  seem  strange  to  us,  as  though  it  were  an 
utterance  of  excited  feeling  and  very  violent  antagonism. 
We  shall,  however,  judge  it  more  milcQy  when  we  remember 
that  even  with  a  Pope  like  Gregory  VIL  the  very  same  dualism 
between  members  of  Christ  and  members  of  the  devil  or 
members  of  Antichrist  was  quite  a  common  usage  of  speech. 
The  application  of  the  language,  it  is  true,  is  exactly 
opposite  in  the  hands  of  Gtegory  VII.  and  Wiclif,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the  dualism  itself. 

But  still,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  Wiclif  not  very 
unlrequentlv  gives  expression  also  to  another  view,  accord- 
ing to  whicn  his  fundamental  conception  of  the  Church  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  elect  draws  a  separating  line  through 
the  heart  of  the  Church  itself.  In  other  words,  Wiclif  at 
times  makes  use  of  language  which  shows  that  he  distin- 
guishes within  the  circle  of  the  Church  between  true 
members  and  only  apparent  members,  which  iB  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  distinction  made  by  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  on  the  marriage  feast  and  the 
guest  without  a  maniage  garment,  he  says  of  the  Apostles 
that  they  filled  the  Church  militant  with  the  elect  and  the 
foredoomed   {praedestinatis   et  praescitis)\    and    in    another 
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sermon  he  observes  on  the  words  of  Christ  (John  x.  26), 
•*  Ye  are  not  my  sheep,"  that  there  are  two  flocks  in  the 
mihtant  Church,  the  flock  of  Christ  and  manifold  flocks  of 
antichrist;  and  the  shepherds,  too,  are  of  opposite  kinds ;2*> 
and  by  the  Church  militant  Wiclif  always  understands  the 
Church  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  his  view,  there  is  not  only  a 
separating  line,  drawn  like  a  tangent  to  the  circle  outside 
the  Church,  to  serve  as  a  bounding  line,  but  there  is  another 
also,  like  a  cord  drawn  through  the  Church  itself.  Wiclif 
took  over  from  Augustin  the  distinction  between  the 
true  body  of  Christ  and  the  mixed  or  simulated  body  of 
Christ,  permixtum^  simulatum.^^^  It  was  his  contest  with 
the  Donatists  which  led  Augustin  to  that  distinction.  He 
holds,  indeed,  firmly  to  the  truth  that  only  true  believers 
— ^the  elect — belong  to  the  Church  in  the  proper  sense,  and 
fonn  the  true  body  of  Christ ;  but  still  he  concedes  that 
these  true  members  of  the  Church  are  for  the  present 
mixed  with  the  unconverted,  as  wheat  and  chaflf  are  mixed 
together  on  the  thrashing-floor  (permixtum).  He  acknow- 
ledges that  in  the  present  life  the  unconverted,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, form  also  a  part  of  the  Church  (corpus  simulatum). 
Thus  Augustin  recognises,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of 
elect  and  truly  converted  men  as  the  proper  kernel  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  observation 
that  in  actual  experience  that  kernel  exists  only  with  a 
shell -like  surrounding  of  seeming  Christians  —  a  view 
which  coincides  with  the  Reformation  doctrine  that  the 
Church  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers,*^  And  inasmuch  as  WicUf  accepts  that 
Augustinian  distinction,  he  recognises  the  unconverted,  the 
only  apjjarently  holy,  etc.,  as  being  also  members  of  the 
Church  in  a  wider  or  improper  sense,  and  thus  draws  by 
his  conception  of  "the  whole  body  of  the  elect"  a  separat- 
ing line  which  runs  through  the  Church  itself,  when  the 
Church  is  taken  in  the  wider  sense. 

The  fact  is,  that  Wiclif  did  not  disengage  himself  from  a 
certain  wavering  of  view  between  these  two  ideas.  I  can- 
not find  that  he  was  attached  to  one  of  the  two  only  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  his  thinking,  while  giving  his  preference  to 
the  other  in  a  later  stage ;  at  least  t^e  last  quoted  passages 
of  his  sermons  belong  to  very  different  periods  of  his  life— 
the  one  to  a  collection  of  sermons  preached  in  his  earlier 
years,  the  other  to  another  collection  belonging  to  his  latest 
life?** — and  in  both  alike  he  avers  that  even  within  the 
Church  militant  the  elect  of  God  and  the  adherents  of  Anti- 
christ exist  side  by  side.    This  wavering,  however,  serves  to 
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prove  that  Wiclif  cannot  have  made  the  idea  of  the  Churcb 
the  subject  of  veiy  mature  reflection  in  a  dogmatic  sense ; 
he  attached  more  importance  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject. 

So  much  is  certain  that  the  real  members  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  true  body  of  Christ,  are,  upon  Wiclif  s  fundamental 
principle,  exclusively  those  who  have  been  chosen '  of  God 
unto  salvation,  and  who  therefore  persevere  in  the  stand- 
ing of  grace  to  the  end;  from  which  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  no  man  knows  with  certainty  the  extent  of 
the  Church,  or  who  does,  or  does  not,  belong  in  fact  to 
it  No  one  knows  of  another  whether  he  is  an  elect 
man  and  a  child  of  the  Church  or  no ;  and  Wiclif 
thinks  that  this  ignorance  is  a  real  advantage  to  us;  it 
keeps  us  from  hasty  judgments  respecting  the  spiritual 
condition  of  those  among  whom  we  live, — ^for  no  one  has 
a  ri^ht  to  pass  iudsment  upon  a  man  that  he  is  a  true 
memoer  of  the  Cnurch,  or  to  condemn  and  excommimicate 
him,  to  canonise  him  as  a  saint,  or  to  allow  himself  in  any 
other  sentence  upon  him,  unless  on  the  footing  that  he  has 
received  a  supernatural  revelation  upon  the  subject.^  Nor 
only  so ;  Wiclif  also  holds  to  the  purely  Roman  Catholic  view, 
that  no*  Christian  can  even  be  sure  of  his  own  standing  in 
grace,  and  so  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  eussured  conviction  of 
his  own  proper  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  no 
more  than  probability,  and  by  no  means  assurance,  is  to  be 
reached  on  the  question.^  A  man  may,  indeed,  have  know- 
ledge of  his  standing  in  ^ace  for  the  present,  but  the  main 
point  concerns  the  (question  whether  he  will  continue  therein 
to  the  end ;  and  this  is  what  no  one  can  know  of  himself 
with  certainty  for  the  future.^  But  the  probability  that 
any  one  is  of  the  number  of  God's  elect,  and  therefore  a 
real  child  of  the  Church,  rests  upon  a  Kfe  of  piety  and 
morality,  upon  good  works  and  the  imitation  of  Christ.^^^ 
Every  pilgrim  upon  earth  should  have  the  hope  of  eternal 
blessedness,  and  therefore  should  be  able  to  rest  in  the  calm 
belief  that  he  has  a  standing  in  grace  which  makes  him  well- 

E leasing  to  God ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  needful  that 
e  should  carefully  search  and  try  his  walk  and  conversation, 
whether  he  is  conscious  to  himself  of  no  mortal  sin,  and 
whether,  without  any  misgiving,  he  is  able  to  believe  that 
he  has  a  standing  in  love.^^® 

The  thought  is  no  doubt  one  of  great  importance — that 
a  Christian,  as  well  in  regard  to  his  own  standing  in  grace 
as  in  regard  to  the  membership  of  others  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  can  only  find  in  the  moral  fruit.s  of  grace  a  true 
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standard  of  measurement,  and  distinctive  marks  which  are 
really  certain.  It  establishes  the  right,  at  all  times,  to 
apply  the  moral  standard  in  testing  the  actual  life  of  the 
Church,  as  it  presently  is;  and  this  moral  feature  is  one 
which  we  find,  from  Wiclif  downwards,  in  all  the  Precursors 
of  the  Reformation. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  IX. 

248.  Trialoguij  IV.,  22,  p.  824  f.:  Vere  dicitur  eoclena  corpus  Christi 
mygticuni,  quod  verbis  praedestinationis  aeternis  est  cum  Ghristo  sponso  ecolesiae 
oopulatum,  etc.  J)e  CivUi  Ihmvnio,  I.,  48,  MS.  1841,  foL  116,  col.  1.  Necesse 
est  supponere  unam  veritatem  metaphysicam  ....  sdlioet  quod  ecdesia  catholica 
sancta  apostoUca  sit  universitas  praedestinatormn  .  .  .  .  et  istam  ecdesiam  necesse 
est  esse  sponsam  capitis,  quam  ratione  praeordiDationiB  ac  promisdonis  non  potest 
ipsam  (He)  deserere.  Liber  Mandatorum  (Decalogw),  c.  23,  MS.  1889,  foL  184, 
coL  1 :  Omnes  Christiaiii  praedestinati  simul  oollecti  constituuiit  unam  personam, 
quae  est  spoQsa  ChristL  I)e  JScdetia  et  membria  tjjus,  c.  1,  p.  4^  and  this  chirche 
is  moder  to  eohe  (each)  man  that  shal  be  saved,  and  conteyneth  no  membre  but 
only  men  that  shulen  be  saved. 

244.  TrialosnUi  IV.,  22,  p.  824  f.,  where  this  doctrine  of  the  church  is  signi- 
ficantly enough  attached  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacrament  of  mairiage. 

245.  XXIV,  Oemunu,  No.  XIL,  MS.  8928,  foL  168,  coL  1 :  Be  nativitate  ex 
semine  praedestinationiB,  after  1  Joh.  iii  9. 

246.  In  the  English  tract  under  the  title  Octo  in  guilnu  $educMUiur  timpUcet 
Chrietiami,  in  Wiclif 's  Select  Englith  WorJcBy  ed.  Arnold,  III.,  447,  Wiclif  says  : 
"  Whanne  men  speken  of  holy  Chirche,  thei  understonden  anoon  prelatis  and 
prestis,  monkis,  and  chanoims,  and  freris,  and  alle  men  that  han  crownes  (that 
have  the  tonsure)  thongh  thei  lyven  nevere  so  cursedly  agenst  Goddis  lawe,  and 
clepen  not  ne  holden  seculeris  men  of  holy  chnrche,  though  thei  Ivven  nevere  so 
trewely  after  Gkxldis  lawe,  and  enden  in  perfect  chuite.  But  nethelee  alle  that 
schullen  be  savyd  in  blisse  of  hevene  ben  membris  of  holy  Chirche,  and  ne  moo.'* 

247.  In  a  passage  of  his  SainU?  Day  SermoM,  No.  XLVIL,  given  below  in 
note  251. 

248.  Triabgui,  IL,  14,  p.  122.  Praedestinationis  aut  praesdentiae  divinae  est 
causa  indubie  ipse  Dens,  cum  nulla  creatura  causat,  fonnaliter  intelligendo,  hos 
actus  sive  notitias  Deo  intzinsecas  atque  aetemas. 

249.  /&.,  IL,  14,  p.  122.  Intelligendo  autem  passive  praedestinationem  vel 
praeparationem  ad  pcenam,  videtur,  quod  illae  sunt  a  Deo,  ab  esse  intelligibili 
creaturae,  et  a  f uturitione  criminis  concausatae. 

250.  Comp.  the  whole  14th  chap,  of  2d  Book  of  the  Tricdoguij  and  the  Analysis  of 
the  same  in  Lewald.    Zeitechrift  fUr  Hittorieche  Theologie,  1846,  p.  222-225. 

251.  SairUt^  Day  Semwns,  No.  XLVIL,  MS.  8928,  foL  94,  col.  1.  Duo  genera 
a  prindpio  mundi  usque  ad  finem  contraria,  primum  electorum  ab  Adam  incipiens 
et  desoendens  per  Abel  et  cunctos  electos  usque  ad  sanctum  novissimum  ante  diem 
jndidi  militantem;  secundum  genus  reproborum  a  Caym  indpiens  et  transiens  per 
alios  reproboe  usque  ad  praeedtum  novissimum;  et  illis  Christus  dirigit  hunc 
sermonem. 

252.  Dr.  Todd  has  taken  this  view  m  his  notes  to  Wiclif  *s  tract,  De  Sedetia  et 
membrU^tu,  vide  Three  TreoHsee  by  John  WycHyffe,  Dublin,  1851,  p.  CLVII.  f. 

253.  De  Ecdetia  et  membrie  ^'ta,  c.  1,  p.  548,  note  2,  end. 

254.  SuppUmentum  Trialoffi,  c.  2,  p.  415 :  Patet  ex  fide  Christi  scripturae  et 
multiplid  testimonio  sanctorum,  quod  nullum  est  membrum  sanctae  matris 
ecclesiae  nisi  persona  praedestinata.  De  Ecdeeia,  c.  19,  MS.  1294,  fol.  189.  col.  4  : 
Supposito  ex  fide  scripturae  elaborata  a  Sanctis  doctoribus,  quod  solum  prae- 
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deatinati  sunt  membra  s.  matris  eocleaiae,  restat  dubium  ulteritui:  si  praesciti 
gerant  ordines  et  offioia  illiuB  ecdesiao  ?  £t  videtur  ex  dictis,  quod  uon,  etc.  In 
Uie  same  Book,  o.  3,  Wiclif  appeals,  in  support  of  this  view,  particularly  to 
Thomas  Aquinas :  Non  enim  vidi  in  S.  Thoma  vel  alio  Doctore  probabiU,  quod 
totum  genus  (humanum)  sed  pan  ejus  praedestinata  sit  sancta  mater  eoclesia  .  .  . 
et  universalis  ecdesia,  etc. 

255.  SainU'  Day  Sermons,  No.  II.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  8,  ool.  1 :  Omnes  episcopi, 
qui  ad  temporalia,  ad  mundanos  honores  in  famUia,  in  apparatibus,  vel  expensis 
ministerio  Christi  superfluis  anhelant,  omnes  inquam  tales  apostotant  {tic)  cum 
antichristo  et  solvunt  infidelitur — totum  decalogum ;  et  tales  indubie  non  sunt 
membra  s.  matris  ecclesiae.  Vita  eorum  mundana  ostendit  patule,  quod  sunt 
membra  diaboli  et  discipuli  antichristL  Comp.  Trialoffut,  IV.,  82,  p.  825  :  Filioe 
sanctae  matris  ecclesiae.  .  .  .  filioe  synagogae  Satanae  (after  Apocal.  iL,  9). 

256.  E.ff,,  SupplemetUum  Trialogi,  c.  2,  p.  416  ;  c.  8,  p.  447. 

257.  XX,  Sermons,  in  Sdeet  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  I.,  50  :  There  ben  (are)  here  two, 
manere  of  chirche,  holy  Chirche  or  Chirche  of  God,  that  on  no  manere  may  be 
dampned,  and  the  cherche  of  the  fend,  that  for  a  time  is  good,  and  lastith  not;  and 
this  was  neyere  holy  Chirche,  ne  part  therof . 

258.  MiseeL  Sernums,  Na  XXXTIL,  Ma  8928,  foL  248,  ooL  2  :  Et  impleverunt 
(sc  apostoli)  ecdesiam  militantem  de  praedestinatis  et  praescitis.  And  XXI V. 
Serm^  No.  IV.,  foL  186,  ooL  4  :  Sunt  autem  gregea  dupUoes  in  eodena  militante, 
scilicet  grex  Christi  et  gregea  multiplloea  antidbristi,  etc 

259.  Aufftutinus  de  Doctrina  Christ,  III.,  c  82. 

260.  CwnfesM  Augustantu,  Art  VII. :  Est  autem  eccleeia  oongregatio  sanctorum, 
in  qua  evangelium  recte  docetur  et  reote  adminiatrantur  saoramenta. 

261.  The  XL,  Miscdlaneous  Sermons  belonjg  to  the  earlier  years,  the  XXIV 
Sermons  to  the  very  latest  period  of  Wiclif  s  life. 

262.  Trialcffus,  IV.,  22,  p.  825  :  Ex  istis  videtur,  quod  non  solum  quantitatem 
ecclesiae  sed  ejus  quidditatem  oommuniter  ignoramus,  etc 

268.  De  Ecdesia  et  mem/>ris  ejus^  c.  7,  L.  ed.  Todd :  Certis  this  pope  wot  not 
him  silf,  i.e.,  whether  he  is  one  of  the  members  of  Christ 

264.  Trialogus,  III.,  6.,  p.  150  :  Conoedi  debet,  quod  multi  praeadti  sunt  in 
gratia  secundum  praeeentem  justitiam,  praesciti  tamen  nunquam  sunt  in  gratia 
finalis  perseverantiae,  etc 

265.  lb,,  IV.,  22,  p.  825 :  Reputare  tamen  debemns  recte  nobiscum  viventes 
esse  filioa  aanctae  matria  eocleaiae,  et  oontrarie  viventea  esse  filios  synagogae 
Satanae.  Supplem^ntum  TriaL,  c  2,  p.  416 :  Non  enim  supponeret,  quod  sint 
tales  (real  membem  of  the  Holy  Church),  nisi  ab  evidentia  oapta  ex  opere,  quo 
Kequerentur  dominum  Jeeum  Christum. 

266.  J>e  Veritate  s.  Scripturae,  c  14,  MS.  1294,  foL  83,  ooL  8. 


Section  X.—T/ie  Worship  of  the  Chw^h. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  temporal  existence  and  life  of  the 
Churchy  and  direct  our  attention  (1)  to  its  Worship. 

One  principal  side  of  the  worship  of  the  Church — viz.,  the 
preaching  of  the  Word — we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  in  this  place  at  any  length,  8U3  we  have  already 
shown  (chap,  vi.)  what  Wiclifs  judgment  was  regard- 
ing the  manner  of  preaching  which  was  prevalent  in  his 
time.  We  only  remmd  the  reader  in  a  word  that  there  were 
two  things  which  he  censured  in  the  sermons  of  his  age : 
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firfit,  that  men,  as  a  general  rule,  did  not  preach  the  Word 
of  God,  but  other  things ;  and  secondly,  that  when  the  Word 
of  God  was  preached,  this  was  not  done  in  a  way  suitable 
to  make  its  influence  felt  as  a  "  Word  of  eternal  life." 

With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  Divine  service,  Wiclif 
again  and  again  censures  its  degeneracy  in  the  direction  of 
an  extreme  sensuousness.  **  Would  that  so  many  ceremonies 
and  symbols,"  he  exclaims  in  one  plac6,  "  were  not  multi- 
plied in  our  Church,"***  for  in  this  he  recognises  a  relapse 
into  Judaism,  which  seeks  after  signs,  and  a  departure  from 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.  "  There  hes  a  danger 
for  the  Church  militant  in  the  practice  of  Judaising — ue.y  of 
valuing  in  a  carnally  sensuous  spirit  those  symbols  and  the 
human  traditions  connected  with  them  more  highly  than  the 
spiritual  things  which  they  signifv ;  and  even  of  giving  heed 
to  the  Word  of  God  more  with  the  bodily  eye  than  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind  and  by  the  light  of  faith.^^o  When  the 
monks  appealed,  in  defence  of  the  splendour  of  their  cloister 
churches,  to  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple,  ob  a  proof  that 
the  Basilicas  ought  to  be  more  beautiful  still  in  the  period  of 
grace,  Wichf  in  one  passage  replies  that  one  must  only  mar- 
vel that  the  monks  snould  imitate  so  closely  that  idolatrous 
and  luxurious  king  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  King  of 
kin^,  who  also  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.''^  And  he  gives  on  another  occasion  a  reply 
still  more  severe.  "Those  senseless  Galatians  (Gal.  iii.  1) 
wished  to  burden  the  Church  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  to  leave  on  one  side  the  counsels  of  Christ ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  inner  man  that  should  be  adorned  with 
virtues,  as  every  moral  virtue  is  infinitely  better  than  all  the 
riches  or  all  the  ornaments  of  a  body  without  a  soul. "  ^* 

What  gave  most  oflFence  to  Wiclif  s  eye  in  the  sensuous 
degeneracy  of  Christian  worship  was  the  numerous  images 
in  the  churches,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  them.  He  was 
prudent  enough,  indeed,  to  admit  that  images,  though  pro- 
hibited in  the  law  of  Moses,  are  not  in  themselves  forbidden 
in  the  Christian  Church.  He  acknowledges  it  also  to  be  in- 
disputable that  images  may  be  made  with  a  good  design 
when  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  ttie  believing 
to  a  devout  adoration  of  God  Himself.  JBut,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  early  Church  images 
were  not  used  in  such  great  numbers  as  they  are  at  present. 
Nor  does  he  conceal  the  fact  that  the  use  of  images  operates 
mischievously  on  men's  minds  in  more  than  one  direction.  It 
leads,  e.g.,  to  error  in  the  faith,  and  to  the  idea  that  God  the 
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Father  and  the  Holj^  Ghost  are  corporeal,  when  the  Trinity  is 
represented  by  artists  in  such  a  way  that  God  the  Father 
appears  as  an  old  man  who  holds  between  His  knees  God 
the  Son  han^ng  upon  the  cross,  while  God  the  Holy  GhDst 
light.8  down  in  the  form  of  a  dove  upon  them  both ;  and  such 
Uke.  Very  many  besides  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking 
an  ima^e  for  something  animated,  and  solemnly  bowing  to  it, 
which  indisputably  is  idolatry.  Many  also  have  been  led  to 
believe  in  miracles  performed  by  the  image,  a  superstition 
resting  upon  mere  delusion,  or  at  most  a  diabolical  deception. 
**  And  by  such  delusions  of  an  adulterous  generation  which 
seeketh  after  a  sign"  (Matt.  xvi.  4)  are  the  people  of  Christ 
blinded  more  and  more;  and  therefore  must  we  preach  against 
all  such  costUness,  beauty,  and  other  arts,  which  are  employed 
more  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  gold  from  deluded 
strangers  than  to  promote  the  religion  of  Christ  among  the 
people.*^* 

'*  The  effect  of  every  image  should  only  be  this,  to  wake 
up  the  mind  and  heart  oi  a  man  to  attend  to  heavenly 
things ;  but  when  this  effect  has  been  produced,  the  sooner 
the  imagination  of  the  man  drops  all  attention  to  the 
qualities  of  the  image  so  much  the  better,  for  in  the  con- 
tinued dwelling  of  the  imagination  upon  these  qualities  lies 
concealed  the  venom  of  idolatry.  As,  now,  the  first  and 
greisktest  commandment  forbids  us  to  pray  to  any  work  of 
man,  insomuch  that  it  was  prohibited  to  the  Jews  to  make 
any  images  whatsoever,  it  is  manifest  that  we  behove  with 
the  highest  care  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  poison 
under  the  honey ,^^  ic.,  against  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  image  instead  of  the  Divine  being  imaged."  "The 
people,  therefore,  must  be  faithfully  warned  of  the  danger 
which  lies  in  this  matter,  especially  as  merely  nominal 
Christians,  men  of  an  animal  nature,  dismissing  all  faith 
in  spiritual  things,  are  wont  at  the  present  day  to  feed 
their  senses  to  excess  in  religion,  as,  e.g.^  their  eyes  with 
the  sumptuous  spectacle  of  the  Church's  ornaments,  their 
ears  with  bells  and  organs  and  the  new  art  of  striking  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  the  wonderful  chimes,  not  to  men- 
tion many  other  sensuous  preparations  by  which  their 
other  senses  are  moved,  apart  altogether  from  religious 
feeling."  *'• 

Bv  far  the  largest  number  of  images  were  representations 
of  the  saints,  their  acts,  and  their  martyr  deaths.  What 
Wiclif  thought  of  saint-worship  has  been  much  better 
known  hitherto  than  his  judgment  respecting  images,  for 
he  has  given  sufficient  expression  to  his  views  upon  it  in 
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the  Tfialogits.  Vaughan  remarked  with  truth  that  Widif 
became  step  by  step  more  clear  and  decided  in  his  re- 
pudiation of  8aint-worBhip,*77  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
confirm  this  general  statement  by  particular  proofs.  Thus, 
e.g.y  it  appears  worthy  of  remark  that  in  a  sermon  of 
his  earlier  life,  preached  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  Mary,  he  is  still  teaching,  quite  unsuspectingly,  that 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  is  to  her  worshippers  a  mediatrix 
full  of  mercy.  "  Even  pilgrims  upon  earth,  moved  by  the 
love  of  their  neighbours,  come  to  their  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  but  now  the  blessed  Virgin  in  heaven  beholds 
our  necessities,  and  is  still  fuller  of  love,  still  richer  in 
compassion;  and  all  the  more  faithfully  does  she  care 
for  our  needs,  as  she  knows  that  she  has  attained  to  so 
high  honour  in  order  that  she  might  become  the  refiige  of 
sinners.  What  would  men  have  more?"*^^  The  preacher 
makes  only  one  condition,  that  we  be  the  imitators  of 
Mary's  virtues,  especially  of  her  humility,  purity,  and 
chastity,  for  she  loves  so  much  only  those  who  are  Uke 
herself.  If,  however,  the  objection  should  be  raised  that 
any  one  who  exercises  these  virtues  will  certainly  obtain 
the  eternal  reward  even  without  Mary's  help,  Wiclif 
replies — "  It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  that  we  should 
obtain  the  reward  without  the  help  of  Mary.  There  are, 
however,  degrees  in  her  help.  No  one  goes  away  frf)m 
her  quite  empty  of  her  overflowing  aid;  even  those  who 
have  done  no  good  thing  as  yet  shall  have  experience  of 
her  soothing  power ;  for  the  sake  of  her  humility  and  in- 
tercession for  mankind  they  shall  be  more  mildly  punished. 
For  she  was  herself  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  incar- 
nation and  passion  of  Christ,  and  so  of  the  whole  redemption 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  sex  or  age,  no  rank  or  position 
of  any  one  in  the  whole  human  race,  which  has  no  need  to 
call  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Virgin."  f^®  Thoughts  these— 
which  vie  with  the  most  ardent  glorifications  of  Maiy  and 
her  merits. 

In  his  later  years  Wiclif  s  judgment  was  entirely  different. 
There  were  two  questions  here  which  engaged  his  further 
reflections — first,  the  right  of  the  Church  to  canonise  certain 
personalities ;  and  next,  the  moral  value  of  the  devotions 
and  rituals  which  are  offered  to  the  saints. 

The  first  question  occupied  Wiclif,  8U3  we  are  able  to  see, 
for  a  length  of  time.  I  find  traces  of  this  in  his  work  De 
Civili  Dominio.  But  here  he  still  expresses  himself  with 
caution,  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve ;  for  he  main- 
tains only  the  possibility  that  the  Church  in  her  canonisa* 
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tione  may  deceive  both  herself  and  others,  either  from  the 
love  of  money,  or  from  the  inordinate  love  of  those  persons 
who  stand  in  near  relation  to  the  individuals  concerned,  or 
through  illusions  of  the  devil.  He  puts,  also,  the  case  that 
many  holy  monks  stand  higher  in  blessedness  than  certain 
Saints  whose  festivals  the  Church  celebrates.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  surpasses  the  judgment  of  man  to  decide  upon  this 
subject  in  individual  cases,  and  therefore  men  must  defer  to 
the  determination  of  the  Church.  It  may,  indeed,  well  be 
that  the  holders  of  the  Primacy  receive  special  (Erections 
from  heaven  in  this  matter .^^  Wiclif  takes  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  this  in  his  work  De  Ecclesia^  when  he  observes 
"  that  certainly  no  Christian  can  beUeve  that  it  is  necessary 
to  salvation  to  believe  of  this  or  that  person  whom  the 
Church  canonises,  that  he  is  in  glory  on  that  account,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  certain  modem  saints/'^si  But  most 
strongly  of  all  does  he  speak  in  the  Trialogus  when  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  others  the  assertion  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  blasphemous  pretension  of  the  Romish  Cmia  when, 
apart  from  any  special  revelation,  it  pronounces  persons  to 
be  saints,  of  whose  holiness  she  can  know  as  little  as  the 
priest-prince  John  in  far-off  Asia,  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
And  the  hearing  of  witnesses  in  such  a  matter  cannot  pos- 
sibly supply  any  proof.***  Here  the  authority  of  the  Church 
to  confer  canonisation  is  denied  in  the  most  distinct  and 
decided  way. 

The  second  question  concerns  the  moral  value  or  the  con- 
trary, of  the  devotions  and  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  saints.    On  this  subject  WicUf  took  up,  in  his  later  life,  a 

Eosition  essentially  different  from  that  which  we  have  seen 
im  occupying  in  his  earlier  years ;  for  now  he  lays  down, 
with  entire  decision,  the  principle  that  a  devotion  or  a 
festival  offered  to  any  saint  is  only  of  value,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
fitted  to  promote  and  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  pious  devo- 
tion towards  the  Saviour  Himselfc***  And  it  is,  at  bottom, 
only  another  turn  of  the  same  thought  when  he  says  that 
the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  perverted  praise  which  men  offer  to  them,  and  upon  the 
many  commemorations  and  numerous  festivals,  often  of  a 
very  worldly  character,  with  which  men  desire  to  honour 
them;  and  they  withdraw  their  assistance  from  all  such  wor- 
shippers.*^ In  so  saying,  he  expresses  also  an  unfavourable 
ju<^ment  of  the  excessive  number  of  saints'  days,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  in  no  way  promoting  the  good  of  the 
Church.  *'  As  the  Apostles,  without  any  such  saints'  days, 
loved  Jesus  Christ  more  than  we  do,  it  appears  to  many 
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orthodox  Christians  a  rash  and  dangerous  thing  to  institute 
so  many  saints'  festivals,  and  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  have  so  many  celebrations  burdening  the  Church.  "^^ 
"  It  would  be  no  sin  in  a  parish  priest,"  he  says,  **  in  dealing 
with  people  who  did  bodiiv  labour  on  one  of  the  saints'  days 
appointed  to  be  kept  holy  by  the  Church,  but  having  no 
confirmation  of  their  sanctity  from  holy  Scripture,  if  he  did 
not  censure  nor  trouble  them  as  transgressors  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  whereas  he  should  rather  preserve  the  liberty 
of  the  Christian  Church  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Christ 
Himselfr 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  surprised  us  if  Wiclif 
had  not  also  spoken  with  disapproval  of  the  veneration  of 
relics  as  well  as  of  pilgrimages,  both  of  which  practices  were 
so  closely  connected  with  saint-worship  ;  and  in  fact  he  has 
done  so  in  an  unmistakeable  way,  although  sometimes  with 
much  caution.  The  language,  however,  is  sufficiently  strong 
when  he  remarks  that  **  a  culpable  blindness,  an  immoderate 
and  greedy  worshipping  of  relics  cause  the  people  to  fall  into 
gross  error,  as  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  Whence,  in 
many  countries,  the  love  of  money  brings  things  to  such  a 
pass,  that  in  numerous  churches  a  portion  of  the  body  of  some 
one  who  has  been  canonised  as  a  confessor  or  martyr  is  more 
honoured  with  pilgrimages,  and  costly  oblations,  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  precious  stones  lavished  upon  his  grave, 
than  the  body  of  the  mother  of  God,  or  the  apostle  Peter, 
or  Paul,  or  any  other  of  the  acknowledged  saints."*** 
•*  For  my  part  I  condemn  no  act  of  this  kind,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  few  or  none  which  1  can  positively  com- 
mend, because  those  who  go  on  pilgrimage,  worship  relics, 
and  collect  money,  might  at  least  occupy  themselves  more 
usefully,  if  they  omitted  these  practices.  From  the  Word  of 
God  it  even  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  all  such  persons  to 
employ  themselves  better  at  the  present  time,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  are  guilty  of  great  sin  in  failing  so  to  em- 
ploy themselves.  I  say  nothing  of  the  sins  which  occur  on 
these  occasions,  and  how  the  practice  itself  is  a  pharisaical 
one,  savouring  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  without  any 
ground  in  the  new  law/'*** 

It  is  a  remarkable  feict,  psychologically,  that  in  the  same 
sermon  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  which  is  so  strongly 
marked  with  Mary-worship,  there  already  occurs  a  refer- 
ence to  the  errors  which  develope  themselves  from  the 
veneratipn  of  relics.  As  stated  albove,  WicUf  is  there  in- 
vestigating the  question  whether  Mary  went  up  corporeality 
to  heaven,  or  was  taken  up  after  her  death,  and  shows  his 
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leaning  rather  to  the  latter  view.    He  then  adds   the  re- 
mark,  "and  because  the  contrary  might  happen  in  oon- 
seyuence  of  erroneous  worship  and  the  covetousness  of  the 
clergy,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  God  ordered  it  so  that 
the  bodies  of  Moses,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Evangelist 
John,  and  of  many  other  martyrs,  should  remain  unknown 
to  us  on  account  of  the  errors  which  might  result  from  such 
veneration."     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  the  feast  of  John  the  Baptist., 
Wiclif  expresses  the  thought  that  God  and  the  Church  tri- 
umphant regard  the  worshipping  of  corporeal  relics  at  large 
with  no  approbation ;  and  then  he  continues  as  follows : — 
"  It  woula  therefore  be  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  the 
fit  of  the  Church,   if   the  costly  ornaments,   so  foolishly 
lavished  upon  their  graves,  were  divided  among  the  poor.    I 
am  well  aware,  however,  that  the  man  who  would  sharply 
and  fully  expose  this  error  would  be  held  for  a  manifest 
heretic  by  the  image  worshippers,  and  the  greedy  people  who 
make  gain  of  such  graves ;  for  m  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist, 
and  such  worshipping  of  dead  bodies  and  images,  the  Church 
is  seduced  by  an  adulterous  generation.*®'    The  difference  of 
tone  between  the  two  last  mentioned  passages  falls  so 
strongly  on  the  ear,  as  to  show  clearly  enough  what  important 
progress  Wiclif  must  have  made  in  the  interval  in  his  insight 
mto  the  night  side  of  saint-worship.     Only  one  thought  on 
the  subject  of  pilgrimages  may  yet  be  touched  here ;  it  is 
this — that  the  Christian  people  would  do  better  to  stay 
at  home,  and  keeps  God's  commandments  in  private,  than  to 
make  pilgrimages  and  bring  gifts  to  the  thresholdi9  of  the 
saints.*'® 

In  quite  a  similar  spirit  Wiclif  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  of  masses  for  the  dead,  and  all  that  concerns  them. 
He  attaches  little  importance  to  them,  and  though  he  does 
not  exactly  deny  that  such  masses  and  pravers  for  the  dead, 
and  foundations  for  their  benefit,  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  departed,  he  yet  affirms  with  all  emphasis  the  view  that 
in  all  circumstances  the  good  which  a  man  does  in  his  hfe- 
time,  should  it  be  only  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
out  of  love  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is  of  more  use  to  him 
than  the  spending  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  pounds  by 
his  executors  after  his  death,  for  the  repose  of  his  souL*®* 

3.  Another  side  of  the  life  of  the  Church  on  earth  in  regard 
to  which  Wiclif  s  judgment  may  be  of  importance  for  us,  is 
the  moral  condition  and  cfiaracter  of  the  Church. 

Everywhere  Wiclif  sets  out  from  ethical  ideas,  and  applies 
to  all  conditions  and  actions  the  standard  of  morals,    luere 
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are  occasions  also  when  he  speaks  nnder  the  inflnence  of 
strong  feeling  in  the  representations  he  makes  and  the 
censures  he  pronounces  upon  such  subjects.  At  such  times 
his  discourse  has  a  tone  of  deep  earnestness,  and  becomes 
truly  impressive,  even  incisive. 

The  jud^ent  which  he  pronounces  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  Christendom,  when  he  tries  it  by  the  stan- 
dard of  the  first  commandment,  is  sufficiently,  unfavourable. 
He  finds  that  idolatry  and  creature  worship  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant evervwhere.  "  It  is  clear  as  day,*'  says  he,  "  that  we  so- 
called  Christians  make  the  creatures  to  be  our  gods.  The 
proud  or  ambitious  man  worships  a  likeness  of  that  which 
18  in  heaven  (Exod.  xx.  4),  because,  like  Lucifer,  he  loves, 
above  all  things,  promotion  or  dignitv  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. The  covetous  man  worships  a  likeness  of  that  wliich  is 
in  the  earth  beneath.  And  although  going  in  sheep's  clothing 
we  hypocritically  confess  that  our  highest  of  all  service  is  in 
the  worship  of  G-od,  yet  it  would  very  well  become  us  care- 
fully to  inquire,  whether  we  faithfully  carry  out  this  confes- 
sion in  our  actions.  Let  us  then  search  and  examine  whether 
we  keep  the  first  and  greatest  commandment,  and  worship 
God  above,  all.  Do  we  not  bend  and  bow  ourselves  before 
the  rich  of  this  world,  more  with  the  view  of  being  rewarded 
for  this  obeisance  with  worldly  honour  or  temporal  advan- 
tage, than  for  the  sake  of  their  moral  good  or  spiritual  profit? 
Does  not  the  covetous  man  stretch  out  now  his  arms  and 
now  his  hands  to  grasp  the  gold,  and  does  he  not  pay  court 
with  all  his  pains  to  the  men  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
hinder  or  to  help  his  gains  ?  Does  not  the  sensual  man,  as 
though  he  were  making  an  offering  to  the  idol  Moloch,  cast 
himself  down  with  his  whole  body  before  the  harlot  t  Does 
he  not  put  upon  such  persons  worldly  honour  ?  Does  he  not 
offer  to  them  the  incense  of  purses  of  gold,  in  order  to  scent 
the  flow  of  sensual  delight  with  the  sweetest  per&mes  ? 
Does  he  not  lavish  upon  his  mistress  ^'t  upon  gift,  till  she  is 
more  wonderfdlly  bedizened  with  various  ornaments  than  an 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  f  And  does  not  all  this  show  that 
we  love  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil  more  than  God, 
because  we  are  more  careful  to  keep  their  commandments  t 
What  violence  do  we  hear  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffer- 
ing in  our  times  (Matt.  xi.  12),  while  the  ^ates  of  hell  are 
bolted  !  But,  alas  I  broad  and  well  trodden  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  to  hell,  and  narrow  and  forsaken  the  way  which 
leadeth  to  heaven  I  This  it  is  which  makes  men,  for  lack  of 
faitii,  love  what  is  seen  and  temporal  more  than  the  blessings 
which  they  cannot  see,  and  to  have  more  delight  in  buildings, 
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dress,  and  ornaments,  and  other  things  of  art  and  men's  in- 
vention, than  in  the  uncreated  architypes  of  heaven."  In 
the  end  Wiclif  concludes  that  at  least  the  greatest  part  of 
Christendom  is  infected  with  the  prevailing  idolatry,  and  in 
reality  treasures  the  work  of  its  own  hands  more  highly 
than  God  the  Head.«»^ 

Taking  all  things  into  view,  Wiclif  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  moral  condition  of  the  race  was  sinking 
lower  and  lower.  As  the  world  is  forsaking  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  in  conformity  to  human  maxims  is  surrender- 
ing itself  to  the  lust  of  secular  things,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  offences  and  scandals  will  arise.*®^  And  when  he  com- 
pares the  various  classes  of  wicked  men  with  one  another, 
it  appears  to  him  that  there  is  a  threefold  ^adation 
of  evil  among  them.  The  common  people  are  bad,  the 
secular  rulers  are  worse,  and  the  spiritual  prel&tes  are 
worst  of  all.**' 

It  may  be  anticipated  from  this  language  that  Wiclif  would 
not  be  blind  to  the  moral  corruption  of  the  clergy  of  his  own 
age.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  clear  to  him  that  the 
Church  has  much  more  to  fear  from  enemies  within  than 
without,  and  especially  from  "  a  cler^  who  are  ^ven  up  to 
avarice,  and  therefore  enemies  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  the 
Gospel."***  These  few  words  alone  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  while  his  eye  was  open  to  all  the  religious  shortcomings 
and  all  the  moral  faults  of  the  clergy  of  his  time,  he  looked 
upon  their  worldly-mindedness  and  love  of  wealth  as  the 
proper  root  of  all  their  evil.  But  this  topic  does  not  admit 
of  Deinff  fully  treated  except  in  connection  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  X. 
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oretur  peregrinatione,  sumptuosa  oblatione  et  sepulcri  omatione  auro  et  lapidibus 
preciosis,  quam  corpus  matris  Dei,  etc.  Comp.  Sermons  on  the  Ooapd,  No. 
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• 

Bepalom  lucrum,  mAnif estos  liaereticiui  reputfttiiB ;  nam  in  Qultu  et  ▼eneratione 
enofaariBtUe^  tali  cultu  moxtoorum  coiporom  atqne  imaginnm,  per  generstionem 
adnlteram  dodeaia  est  sednota. 

288.  Ik  Omli  JkmMo,  TIL,  10,  MS.  1840,  foL  67,  ooL  1 :  Meliiis  occuparetor 
popnliu  domi  in  praeoeptomm  Dei  obieryantia,  qnam  in  peregrinatione  et  ohlatione 
visitando  Banotorom  limina. 

289.  XL.  MkedUmeoui  Sermons,  No.  VI.,  MS.  8928,  foL  208,  ooL  8:  Lioet  mortoia 
proaint  Boffragia  eodeaiae,  yemmtamenqnaotumlibet  opus  meritorium  .  .  .  factum 
a  superatite  est  sibi  magis  utile,  quam  foret,  ipso  mortuo,  quantumlibet  magnuin 
Buflragium ;  sic  quod  plus  prodest  homini  viven||  dare  in  caiitate  **  calicem  aquae 
frigidae  "  pro  Chnsti  nomine,  quam  pro  ipso  mortuo,  in  purgatorio  punito,  darentur 
ab  execuknibuB  millies  mille  librae.  Liber  Mandatorum  {Ikcalogus),  o.  28, 
MS.  1839,  foL  816,  coL  2  :  Si  quaeritur  de  praestantiori  modo  juvandi  mortuoe, 
didtnr  quod  juvando  -viyob  amplius  indigentes,  ut  seminando  opera  miaerioordiae 
tarn  corporalia  qnam  spiritnalia  secundum  spiritum  oonailiL  Non  enim  oportet 
impmd^ter  in  uno  globo  una  die  oelebrare  tot  missaa,  facere  tot  distributioneB  aut 
Bimul  tot  jejunationeB. 

290.  Liber  Mandaiarum  {Decdlogu$),  c.  15,  MS.  1889,  foL  186,  coL  1 ;  f oL  187, 
eoL  2. 

291.  De  Oivili  BonUnio,  II.,  17,  MS.  1841,  foL  288,  ooL  1  :  Mundo  quidem, 
reticta  Christi  lege,  dedinante  secundum  traditiones  humanas  ad  cupiditatem 
temporalium,  neccsse  est  ut  contumeliae  et  scandala  oriantur. 

292.  De  BccUtia,  c  5,  MS.  1294,  foL  142,  coL  8 :  Omnes  praesciti  oonstituunt 
unum  conius.  ...  Ex  quo  patet,  quod  oportet  esse  unam  generationem,  quae 
f  uit  mala  m  Tiilgaribus,  pejor  m  seeularibus  praepoeitis,  sed  pessima  in  praelatis. 

298.  De  CfivUi  Dommio,  II.,  2,  MS.  1841,  foL  156,  coL  1  :  Si  non  fallor,  longe 
plus  infeetatnr  eodeBia  ab  inimids  domestids,  ut  dero  avaritiae  dedito  et  sic  crud 
Chxiflti  ao  legi  erangdicae  inimioo,  quam  a  Judaeia  pagania  forinsecua. 


Section  XL — Constitvtion  of  the  Church. 

The  first  foundation-principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Consti- 
tution is  the  division  of  the  Church  into  two  ranks — Clergy 
and  Laity— or  the  division  between  the  teaching  and  hearing 
Church — the  governing  and  obeying  Church.  A  distinction 
which  the  Reformation  h  priori  abohshed  by  putting  the  idea 
of  office  in  the  place  of  a  distinction  of* rank,  or  in  other 
words,  bv  maintaming  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers. 
This  nmdamental  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Wiclif 
does  not  deny  with  any  clear  consciousness  of  the  opposite 
conception,  but  nevertheless  he  puts  forth  views  which 
are  indirectly  opposed  to  it.  For  the  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  the  consequent  liberty  of  conscience  of  the 
private  members  of  the  Church,  eure  principles  which  he 
IS  far  from  ignoring;  on  the  contrary,  he  requires  that 
every  Christian  should  have  knowledge  of  the  truth,  should 
in  a  sense  be  a  theologian,  for  faith  is  the  highest  theology. 
The  difference  in  knowledge  between  Church  member  and 
priest  is  only  one  of  degree.'^  He  goes  further  still. 
Not  only  does  he  think  the  case  possible  that  theologians 
and  priests  might  take  a  wrong  direction  in  doctrine  and 
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life,  while  the  laitj  remained  steadfast  in  the  truth,  but 
he  maintains  the  existence  of  this  state  of  matters  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact.  Upon  occasion  of  his  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  he  observes  that  God  always 
preserves  natural  knowledge  amon^  the  laity,  and  keeps  up 
among  some  of  the  clergy  the  nght  understanding  of  the 
Faith,  as  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  as  seemeth  to  him 
good,"*    He  does  not  even  shrink  fipom  laying  down  the 

f)rinciple,  however  much  oflTence  it  may  excite,  that  the 
aity  nave  the  right,  in  case  their  spiritual  rulers  fail  to 
do  their  duty,  or  eive  themselves  up  to  certain  vices  and 
evil  ways,  to  withhold  from  them  the  Church's  revenues 
— a  principle  which  undoubtedly  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  laity  are  in  a  position  and  are  entitled  to  judffe 
respecting  the  life  of  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  tne 
way  in  which  they  execute  the  duties  of  their  office. 

To  maintain  such  a  principle  would  have  been  an  astound- 
ing pitch  of  boldness  if  the  Canon  Law  itself  had  not  been 
on  its  side,  and  papal  precedents  had  not  conceded  to 
the  con^egations  of  the  Church  that  right.  And  these 
facts  Wiclif  knew  right  well  how  to  aviol  himself  of  in 
his  own  support.  We  mention  only  the  measure  which 
Gregory  VIl.  had  recourse  to  in  his  day  in  order  to  carry 
through  his  reforms,  and,  in  particular,  to  root  out  the 
marriage  of  priests.  For  this  end  he  laid  his  injunctions 
upon  the  congregations — ^that  is  upon  the  laity — that  they 
should  no  longer  hear  masses  read  by  married  priests, 
that  they  should  cease  to  visit  the  churches  where  such 
priests  officiated,  and  should,  so  to  speak,  put  a  mark  of 
mfamy  upon  them — all  by  papal  command.**" 

Wiclif,  it  is  true,  makes  a  different  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple from  Hildebrand,  but  the  principle  in  both  cases  is  still 
the  same,  i.^.,  that  unfaithful  and  conscienceless  clergy  de- 
serve the  reprimand  and  actual  repudiation  of  the  laity. 
Wiclif  emphasises  the  right  of  the  laity  so  atrongly  that 
he  puts  it  forward  as  a  formal  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
cannot  be  justified.  A  member  of  the  congregation  who 
omits  such  a  reprimand  makes  himself  a  partner  of  the 
sin  of  his  spiritual  rulers;**'  while  laymen,  who  withhold 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  from  an  unworthy  object, 
take  them  from  him  not  as  a  spiritual  ruler  or  Church 
minister,  but  as  an  enemy  of  the  Church.***  And  Wiclif 
does  not  think  of  such  a  case  as  a  mere  possibility  which 
might  occur  in  single  exceptional  instances,  but  believes 
that  abuses  of  all  kinds  —  the  incorporation  of  benefices 
with    foundations  —  the    granting    of    indulgencies  —  the 
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neglect  of  necessary  censures — may  be  pushed  to  such  a 
length  that  the  so-called  clergy  would  become  an  utterly 
worldly  body.*^^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  holds  it  as 
no  inconceivable  thing  that  the  Church  might  consist  for 
a  time  of  lay  members  alone.^^® 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  clearly  enough  that 
Wiclif  by  no  means  accepted  of  the  Romish  division  of 
the  Church  into  two  ranks — the  clergy  and  the  laity — 
according  to  which  the  laity  have  only  to  hear  and  obey, 
and  should  be  destitute  of  all  independent  judgment  and 
free  self-decision  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  recognises  the  general  priesthood  of  believers, 
although  he  never  makes  use  of  this  phrase.  His  conception 
of  the  Church  as  "the  whole  body  of  the  Elect"  is  itself 
an  indirect  proof  of  this,  for  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
measured  by  this  conception  the  chasm  which  exists  be- 
tween the  "  Elect "  and  the  "  Foreknown  "  must  be  thought 
of  as  incomparably  greater  than  that  which  is  placed 
between  a  cleric  and  a  laic.  And,  undoubtedly,  an 
"Elect"  man  —  a  believing  and  earnest  Christian  (trew 
man),  layman  though  he  is,  yet  stands  before  God  infinitely 
higher  than  a  priest,  or  a  bishop,  or  even  a  pope,  when 
the  lattei',  however  high-placed  in  "  the  mixed  Church,"  in 
virtue  of  priestly  consecration  and  hierarchical  order,  is 
yet  only  in  name  a  Christian  and  priest,  but  in  truth 
an  enemy  of  the  Church  and  a  limb  in  the  body  of  the 
wicked  fiend. 

This  dualism  between  "  Elect "  and  "  Foreknown,"  between 
members  of  Christ  and  members  of  Anti-Christ,  runs  through 
the  whole  ascending  scale  of  the  hierarchy.  To  the  pastoral 
office,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  chapter  6th,  Wiclif 
devoted  the  most  unremitting  pains,  as  well  in  the  practical 
fulfilment  of  his  own  calling,  as  in  the  labour  of  thought  and 
the  exercise  of  his  influence  upon  others,  by  speech  and 
writing.  In  particular,  his  whole  tractate.  Of  the  Pastoral 
Office^  is  devoted  to  it;  but  in  addition  to  tliis,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  his  writings,  large  or  small,  in  which  he  does 
not  return  to  the  subject,  describing  the  actual  condition 
into  which  the  office  had  fallen,  and  striving  that  it  should 
again  become  what  it  ought  to  be.  With  great  outspokenness 
he  brings  to  light  the  negligences  and  sins  of  the  "false 
shepherds."^^^  Above  all  he  complains  of  their  neglect  of  the 
chiefest  duty  of  the  office — the  preaching  of  God's  word ; 
they  take  no  heed  to  feed  the  sheep ;  the  pastors  are  often 
dumb  dogs.^°*  Oftentimes  and  bitterly  enough  he  rebukes 
the  total   worldiness   of  many   pastors,  who   postpone  the 
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service  of  God  to  the  Berviee  of  noblemen,  or  waste  their 
time  in  himting,  drinking,  boon  companionship,  and  such 
like;  men  so  utterly  earthly-minded  that  they  can  be 
compared  only  to  moles ;  they  give  themselves  up  wholly  to 
money-gathering,  partly  by  preaching  only  for  gain,  partly 
by  fleecing  the  poor,  of  whom  they  should  rather  be  the 
protectors.^®* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Wiclif  had  the 
same  bad  opinion  of  all  the  parish  priests.  He  was  himself 
a  conscientious  curate  of  souls,  and  may  very  well  have 
known  many  like  himself  in  the  land.  He  knows  well  how 
to  make  the  right  distinctions.  ^'  There  are  three  kinds  of 
pastors,"  he  observes  in  one  place,  some  who  are  true  shep- 
herds both  in  name  and  in  truth,  and  some  who  are  only 
shepherds  in  name.  And  these  latter  again  divide  them- 
selves into  two  sorts — there  are  some,  namely,  who  preach 
and  do  the  work  of  a  shepherd,  but  they  do  it  chiefly  for 
worldly  fame  or  profit ;  and  these  Augustin  calls  "  hirelings.'* 
Men  of  the  second  sort  fail  to  fulfil  their  pastoral  office,  but  at 
the  same  time  inflict  upon  their  flocks  no  visible  damage  or 
wrong ;  and,  yet,  they  are  described  by  Christ  as  thieves  and 
robbers  (Matt.  vii.  15),  because  in  virtue  of  their  office  they 
defmud  their  parishioners  of  a  full  return  for  those  Qiurch 
revenues  which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  poor.  But  the  third 
sort  not  only  rob  openly  the  goods  of  the  poor,  without  ren- 
dering any  corresponding  service,  but  like  wolves  they  also 
attack  ana  destroy  their  flocks,  and  incite  them  in  many  ways 
to  sin ;  and  these  are  "  the  ravening  wolves  "  (Matt.  vii.  16). 
But  a  "shepherd"  enters  into  office  through  the  door,  which  is 
Christ,  in  order  to  serve  God  and  his  Church  in  humility,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  earthly  gain  or  worldly  advantages. 
Such  an  one  leads  the  sheep  upon  the  way  which  conducts 
to  heaven,  by  the  example  of  a  holy  life ;  he  heals  the  sick, 
by  application  of  the  sacramental  means  of  grace ;  he  feeds 
the  hungry,  by  reaching  to  them  the  food  of  holy  preaching ; 
and  finally  he  gives  drink  to  the  thirsty,  by  opening  up  to 
them  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  help  of  the 
reading  of  holy  commentary.*^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Priesthood,  Wiclif 
gives  repeated  expression  to  his  views.  In  several  places  he 
characterises  the  Church  law  which  enjoins  it,  as  an  ordinance 
plainly  unscriptural,  hypocritical,  and  morally  pernicious. 
Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  forbidden  the  marriage 
of  priest* ;  they  have  rather  approved  it.'®*  He  points  not 
only  to  the  usage  of  the  most  ancient  Church  to  consecrate 
married    men  as  bishops,  but    also  to   the    still    existing 
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practice  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the  Greek  Chiirch.'®* 
And  as  concerns  the  present,  he  confesses  himself  unable  to 
see  why  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  allowance  should  not 
be  given  to  married  men  to  continue  in  the  priesthood, 
especially  if  no  candidates  of  equal  qualifications  for  the 
pnesthood  should  be  forthcoming.  In  particular,  he  urges 
that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  that 
men  who  are  living  in  honourable  matrimony,  and  who  are 
ruling  equally  well  the  Church  and  their  own  houses,  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  without  disturbance  to 
their  married  life,  than  that  priests  should  be  living,  indeed, 
out  of  the  married  state,  but  should  be  practising  unchasity 
in  spite  of  their  vows,  with  wives  and  widows  and  virgins,*^^ 
The  hypocrites,  it  is  true,  who  set  the  ordinances  of  men 
above  the  word  of  Scripture,  abhor  the  marriage  of  a  priest 
as  poison,  while  allowing  themselves  in  uncleanness  of  the 
most  shameful  kind.  And  yet  Scripture  nowhere  forbids 
the  marriage  of  a  priest,  but  prohibits  unchastity  to  all 
without  exception,  even  to  every  laic.**®  But  even  apart 
from  such  sins  and  vices,  Wiclif  is  of  opinion  that  in  all 
cases  it  would  be  better  that  a  priest  should  live  as  a 
married  man,  than  that  while  remaming  out  of  matrimony, 
he  should  live,  along  with  this,  a  wholly  secular  life,  addicted 
to  ambition  and  the  love  of  money .*••  But  let  this  be  as 
it  will,  Wiclif  never  allows  himself  to  be  shaken  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  pastoral  office,  more  than  any  other,  when 
rightly  exercised,  is  the  most  useful,  and  for  the  Church  the 
only  indispensable  office ;  that  all  the  other  grades  of  the 
hierarchy  may  fall  into  disuse,  but  that  the  cure  of  souls 
must  always  be  continued  and  steadfastly  upheld  in  the 
conffTCffations  of  the  Church.^^® 

This  last  declaration  is  in  accord  with  Wiclif  s  view  of  the 
higher  gradations  of  the  hierarchy,  especially  with  his  con- 
viction, to  which  he  had  before  given  expression,  that 
between  priest  and  bishop  there  is  no  difference  arising 
from  consecration — that,  on  the  contrary,  every  priest 
regularly  ordained  possesses  frill  power  to  dispense  in  a 
sufficient  manner  all  the  sacraments.  Among  the  nineteen 
propositions  of  Wiclif  which  Pope  Gregory  XI.  rejected 
m  1377,  this  one  now  stated  is  already  found ;  and  I  find 
that  it  was  extracted  from  his  work,  De  Civili  Dominio.^^^ 
This  conviction  was  not  only  always  held  fast  by  him  from 
that  time  forward,  but  was  developed  still  more  boldly  and 
logically,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  later  writings ;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  it  partly  by  holy  Scripture  and  partly  by 
the  history  of  the  Church.     From  Scripture  he  derived  the 
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knowledge  that  the  Church  of  the  apostles  knew  exclusively 
the  distinction  between  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  but  made 
no  difference  between  Presbyter  and  Bishop,  which  in  the 
apostolic  age  were  identical.'^*  And  the  history  of  the 
Church  revealed  to  him  the  further  fact,  that  even  for  some 
considerable  time  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  equalitv  of  the 

S^resbyterate  and  the  episcopate  continued  to  subsist — a 
iact  for  which  Wichf  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome, 
and  which  was  known  to  the  middle  age  chiefly  from  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonic^  which  contained  the  passage  from 
Jerome  just  referred  to.*^' 

Wicli^  it  is  true,  had  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  tins  original  equality  of  the  two  offices  passed  into  the 
stage  of  the  superiority  of  the  bishop  above  the  presbyter,  and 
into  the  further  development  of  the  hierarchy  in  all  its  grada- 
tions. But  if  his  conception  of  this  differed  from  what  actually 
took  place,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  the  blame 
of  his  error  lay  not  in  himself,  but  in  tne  time  when  he  lived — 
when  the  unhistorical  and  mythical  traditions  of  the  middle 
age  were  still  in  possession  of  unchallenged  prevalency.*^* 
Wiclif,  that  is  to  say,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
ConBtantine  the  Great  not  only  endowed  the  JBishop  of 
Rome>  in  the  person  of  Silvester  I.,  with  rich  temporal 
possessions,  but  also  with  new  power  and  dignities — a  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  elevation  of  the  oishops  above 
the  presbyterate  not  only  in  the  Roman  See,  but  everywhere 
in  the  Church,  and  the  development  of  a  graduated  hier- 
archy, including  the  Papal  Primacy  itself.^^*  Hence  Wiclif 
in  numberless  places  speaks  of  the  imperial  plenary  power  of 
the  Pope — e.a.y  Tiialogus,  iv.  32;  Supplementum  Trialogiy  c. 
10 — ^whereby  he  took  occasion  to  exalt  himself  allowed  him- 
self to  be  bhnded,  etc.  And  when  Wiclif  speaks  of  Cesarean 
bishops  (Episcopi  Ccesarei)  the  alleged  donation  of  Constan- 
tino is,  in  like  manner,  present  to  his  mind  as  that  which  was 
the  first  occasion  of  the  original  equality  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  being  disarranged,  and  a  power  being  attributed 
to  bishops  which  did  not  oelong  to  them,  and  was  without 
warrant.  Wiclif  s  ideas  of  the  Papacy  are  assumed  to  be 
known  with  exactitude,  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
have  been  known  only  from  his  latest  writmgs,  and,  on  this 
account,  only  very  incompletely.  When  I  bring  into  view 
his  earlier  writings  as  well,  I  find  that  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  underwent  no  unimportant  amount  of  change ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  a  steady  progress 
in  his  iudgments  respecting  it. 

I  thmk  I  am  able  to  distinguish  three  stages  in  this  devel- 
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opment.  TheBe  admit  of  being  distinguished  from  each  other 
both  chronologically  and  substantively.  In  pf)int  of  time, 
the  first  stage  reaches  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Papal 
schism  in  1378 ;  the  second  stage  embraces  the  years  from 
1378  to  1381;  and  the  third  extends  from  thence  to  his 
death  in  1384.  In  substance  the  successive  stages  may  be 
clearly  and  briefly  discriminated  thus — first,  the  recognition 
within  certain  limits  of  the  Papal  primacy ;  next,  emancipa- 
tion from  the  primacy  in  principle  ;  finally,  the  most  deciaed 
opposition  to  it.    I  have  now  to  point  out  this  in  detail. 

The  first  stadium,  beginning  with  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  Wiclif  in  ecclesiastico-political  questions,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  year  1378,  is  marked  by  a  recognition  of 
the  Papal  primacy  within  cei-tain  limits.  Here  Wiclif  is 
still  far  removed  from  attacking  the  Papacy  as  such  in 
its  very  core  and  essence.  As  the  central  power  of  the 
Church,  he  still  accords  to  it  a  real  recomition  and  a 
sincere  reverence,  but  onlv  withiu  certain  limits,  on  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  lays  great  stress;  and  in  these 
is  discerned  the  free,  reformative  tendency  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  even  the  earUest  stadium.  What  are  these 
limits?  They  are  of  two  kinds:  First,  in  relation  to  the 
State,  they  bar  all  attacks  of  the  Papacy  upon  it,  whether 
on  questions  of  finance  or  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Here  belong 
the  investigations  which  Wiclif  at  the  outset  of  his  public 
career  set  on  foot  respecting  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  the 
payment  of  a  feudal  tribute  on  the  side  of  England — and 
partly  in  regard  to  other  questions  of  the  like  kind.  Of 
the  same  character  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  transactions 
at  Bioiges  in  1374-75.  In  this  direction  he  speaks  here  and 
there  with  great  caution  and  reserve,  though  sometimes 
also  with  emphasis.'^*  As  a  rule  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  financial  spoliation  of  countries  that  Wiclif  expresses 
himself  in  a  sharper  tone— calling  it  downright  theft — a 
robbery  of  the  Church.  *^^  Then,  as  concerns  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  domain,  Wiclif  in  so  far  imposes 
a  limit  upon  the  Papacy  as  he  denies  its  pretended  necessity 
for^the  ends  of  salvation,  and  its  unconditioned  plenary 
power.  It  is  itself  an  indication  of  this  opinion  that  he 
maintains  the  moral  right  of  entering  into  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  this  plenary  power.  ^^^ 

In  more  than  one  place  he  disputes  with  clearness  and  de- 
cision the  proposition  that  the  place  and  Church-authority  of 
the  Pope  is  absolutely  indispensable  and  necessary  to  salva- 
tion.^** Wiclif  reaches  the  same  result  which  Melancthon 
expressed  in  the  words,  that  the  Pope  may  be  recognised  to 
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bo  the  Head  of  the  ChurGh  Jure  humanOj  but  not  jure  divine.    Of 
course,  on  the  assumption  of  such  views  Wiclif  could  not 

?08sibly  concede  the  infalUbility  and  the  plenary  power  of  the 
ope  in  spiritual  things.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  quite 
explicitly  that  the  Pope  may  err  in  jud^ent.  God  aJone 
is  without  sin.  Godhead  alone  is  infallible.^*®  An  "elect 
man"  may  believe  that  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Church 
are  guilty  of  injustice  in  putting  him  to  the  bann ;  and  this 
assertion  he  bases  on  the  proposition  that  it  is  possible  that 
not  only  the  Pope  but  the  whole  Roman  Church  may  fall 
into  mortal  sin  and  be  damned;  it  follows  that  he  may 
also  abuse  his  power  by  putting  men  tmder  the  bann  in  an 
unlawful  manner,  from  motives  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
Even  Peter  three  times  sinned  after  his  consecration, 
and  the  conveyance  to  him  of  representative  power; 
and  therefore  still  more  may  a  later  successor  in  his 
oflSce  be  capable  of  sinning.  These  are  views  which  are 
still  held  by  many  decided  Episcopalians,  e.g.,  among  the 
Gallican  clergy.  But  although  Wiclif  contested  with  head 
and  heart  the  doctrines  of  the  Curialista  and  flatterers  of 
the  Pope  touching  his  absolute  power,**^  he  was  still  very 
far,  during  this  iirst  stadium,  and  as  late  as  1378,  from 
impugning  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  he  expressly  concedes  them,  and  defends  himself 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  against  every  suspicion  of  his 
meaning  in  this  respect.*** 

We  must  not  forget  indeed  on  this  point,  that  the  Pope 
and  the  Roman  Church  are  always  two  distinct  things; 
as,  in  fiict,  Luther  still  held  fast  his  veneration  for  the 
Romish  Church  at  a  time  of  his  life  when  he  had  already 
taken  up  a  sufficiently  decided  position  against  the  Pope. 
But  even  towards  the  Pope  himseli*  Wiclif  at  that  stage 
still  cherished  a  confidence  which  is  really  touching.  I  am 
able  to  produce  in  proof  of  this  an  expression  of  Wiclif 
which  has  hitherto  remained  unknown.  After  the  election 
of  Urban  VI.,  on  the  8th  April  1378,  the  news  of  his  first 
speeches  and  measures  was  quickly  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  these  evidently  made  upon  Wiclif  a  quite  extra- 
ordinary impression.  How  he  rejoiced  in  every  sign  of 
good  intention  and  moral  earnestness  in  that  quarter  I 
Ue  conceived  the  hope  that  the  man  who  had  just 
ascended  the  Papal  chair  would  prove  a  reformer  of  the 
Church.  Under  tne  fresh  impression  of  the  news  he  breaks 
out  into  the  words,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  in  these 
days  has  given  to  his  Church,  in  Urban  VI.,  a  Catholic 
head,  an  evangelical  man,  a  man  who  in  the  work  of  re- 
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formihg  the  Church,  that  it  may  live  conformabljr  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  follows  the  due  order  by  beginnmg  with 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  own  household.  From  his 
works,  therefore,  it  behoves  us  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
head  of  our  Church."***  WicliTs  soul  is  filled  with  true 
enthusiasm  and  joy.  He  believes  that  in  Urban  VI.  may 
be  recognised  a  rope  of  evangelical  spirit  and  true  Chris- 
tian earnestness,  who  has  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  moral 
disorders  of  the  Church  at  the  present  time,  and  who  pos- 
sesses as  well  the  courage  as  the  self-denial  to  begin  the 
necessary  reform  with  himself  and  the  Curia.  One  might 
indeed  be  disposed  to  attach  the  less  weight  to  this  lan- 
guage, on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  the  presumed 
evangelical  and  reformative  spirit  of  Urban  that  he  so 
joyfmly  salutes.  But  what  fills  him  with  such  exalted 
feeling  and  hope  is  precisely  this  circumstance  that  it  was 
in  a  rope  that  he  saw  such  a  spirit.  On  one  point  alone 
he  has  still  his  misgivings,  whether  this  worthy  head  of 
the  Church  will  persevere  in  the  good  way  to  the  end.*** 

What  Wiclif  had  foreboded  came  only  too  soon  to  pass. 
Urban's  efforts  for  reform,  however  well-meant,  were  carried 
out  in  so  high-handed  a  manner,  and  with  such  reckless 
severity,  that  they  gave  offence  to  a  portion  of  his  cardinals 
in  such  a  degree  as  not  only  to  alienate  them,  but  even  to 
convert  them  into  open  enemies.  In  the  end,  in  August 
1378,  under  pretence  of  doubts  regarding  the  regularity  and 
validity  of  ms  election  to  the  See — which  they  alleged  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  terrorism — they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  rival  Pope  in  the  person  oi  the  Cardinal  of 
Geneva,  Clement  VII.  With  this  step  began  the  Papal  schism 
which  continued  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  consequences 
were  that  the  one  Pope  put  the  other  to  the  bann,  they 
fought  each  other  with  all  the  weapons  they  could  think  of, 
and  the  whole  of  Western  Christenaom  was  spht  asunder  by 
a  deep  rent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  the  moral 
and  religious  effects  of  this  mischievous  event.  We  have  to 
examine  here  only  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  Wiclif,  on  his 
view  of  the  Papacy,  and  on  his  moral  attitude  towards  it. 
We  have  remarked  above  that,  from  the  year  1378,  Wiclif 
emancipated  himself  from  the  Papal  primacy  as  a  question 
of  principle,  and  this  is  what  we  have  now,  with  more 
particularity,  to  show. 

This  second  stage  of  his  conviction  and  judgment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Papacy  was  only  gradually  reached  as  we  mi^ht 
beforehand  expect.  In  the  time  immediately  succeedmg 
the  outbreak  of  the  Papal  schism,  he  was  still  inclined  to 
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recognise  Urban  YI.  as  the  legitimate  Pope — as,  in  fact,  all 
England  remained  attached  to  him  and  to  his  successors  in 
Rome  as  long  as  the  schism  lasted — ^and  refused  to  recognise 
the  French  anti-Pope.  But  notwithstanding  this,  Wiclif 
even  thus  early  expressed  his  opinion,  that  m  case  Urban 
also  should  fall  into  evil  ways,  it  would  then  be  better  and 
more  wholesome  for  the  Church  to  dispense  with  both  Popes 
together.  To  this  date,  which  may  probably  fall  towards 
the  close  of  1378, 1  believe  I  may  assign  several  declarations 
which  Wiclif  made  use  of,  partly  in  one  of  his  scientific 
writings,  and  partly  in  a  Latin  sermon  delivered  by  him,  no 
doubt,  in  Oxford.*" 

But  when  Urban  VI.  allowed  himself  to  adopt  the  extreme 
measures  against  Clement  YII.  and  the  cardinals  and 
national  churches  that  supported  his  cause,  of  not  only 
laying  them  under  the  bann  of  excommunication,  but  also  of 
usin^  against  them  all  other  possible  means  of  hostility, 
Wicuf  went  farther,  and  casting  off  his  allegiance  to  Urban, 
took  up  a  position  of  entire  neutrality.  He  now  declared  it 
to  be  probable  that  the  Church  of  Christ  would  find  herself 
in  better  case,  and  in  particular  would  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  peace  than  she  did  at  present,  if  both  the  Popes 
were  set  aside  or  condemned,  as  it  was  a  probable  conclusion 
which  many  were  drawing  from  the  lives  of  both,  that  they 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  holy  Chm-ch  of  God.*** 
By  the  experience  which  resulted  from  the  Papal  schism 
Wiclif  was  brought  step  by  step  to  the  conclusion  of 
cutting  himself  off  from  aU  moral  connection  with  the 
Papacy  as  such. 

The  third  stage  was  only  a  further  development  and  cul- 
mination of  the  second.  Having  already  gone  so  far,  Wiclif 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  a  position  of  bare  neutrality. 
It  was  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  tiie  case,  that  an  ever- 
sharpening  antagonism,  and  a  polemic  against  the  Papacy 
becoming  ever  more  fearless,  should  develop  itself.  And  to 
this  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  essentiaUy 
contributed,  in  which  Wiclif  began  to  engage  in  the  year  1382. 
The  more  violently  he  was  calumniated  and  attacked  by 
the  friends  of  the  rapacy  on  account  of  his  criticism  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  all  the  more  did  the  Papacy 
itaelf  appear  to  him  to  be  a  limb  of  Antichrist.     To  this 

J)eriod  of  his  life  belong  all  the  strong  assaults  upon  the 
Jhurch  which  have  been  heretofore  known  to  the  world 
from  his  Trialogus  and  several  popular  writings  in  English. 
But  these  attacks  become  better  understood,  both  psycholo- 
gically and  pragmatically,  only  when  we  think  of  tnem  as 
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a  climax  CTadually  realised.  All  the  usurpations  of  the 
Papacy  hiuierto  censured  and  opposed  by  Wiclif  were  now 
seen  by  him,  for  the  first  time,  m  the  light  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  of  the  widest  extent,  and  immeasm*- 
ably  deep,  for  which. he  could  find  no  more  appropriate 
name  than  Antichristianism.  The  systematic  spoliation  of 
the  national  churches  —  the  haughty  pride — ^tne  worldly 
character  of  the  Papal  Government — the  claims  to  hierarchi- 
cal domination  over  the  whole  world — all  these  features  of 
the  degenerate  Papacy  were  attacked  by  Wiclif  after  this 
date  as  well  as  before,  but  were  now  for  the  first  time  seen 
by  him  in  their  connection  with  what  was  the  worst  feature 
of  all,  with  an  assumption  of  Divine  attributes  and  rights 
which  seepaed  to  him  to  stamp  the  Pope  as  the  Antichrist. 

The  Pope's  claims  to  absolute  power,  and  to  a  heaven 
entirely  special  to  himself,  appeared  to  Wiclif  all  the  more 
astounding,  because  he  held  fast  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that,  in  point  of  right,  there  are  only  deacons  and 
priests  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  the  whole  graduated 
nierarchy  within  the  priesthood  had  no  other  basis  than  the 
illegitimate  smuggling  of  secular  arrangements  into  the 
Church,  and  grants  obtained  from  imperial  patronage.  It  is 
therefore,  says  Wiclif,  truly  ridiculous  or  ratlier  blasphemous 
when  the  Roman  PontiflF,  without  any  foundation  to  stand 
upon,  says,  "  It  is  our  will,  so  must  it  be,"^*'  From  this  time 
forward,  however,  he  handles  the  Papacy  much  more  as  a 
God-blaspheming  instituticm  than  as  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
In  earlier  years,  indeed,  Wiclif  had  censured  absolutistic 
ideas  of  Papal  dignity  and  power,  but  only  as  the  ideas 
of  individual  administrators  and  flatterers  of  the  Pope.  But 
now  he  regards  the  assumption  of  such  absolutism  as  the 
very  kernel  of  the  Papacy  itself.  For  the  claim  to  the 
dignity  of  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth,  taken  along 
with  the  strongest  contrast  to  Christ  in  all  respects,  in 
character,  teaching,  and  life,  was  a  combination  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  only  fully  expressed  in  the  idea  of  the 
Antichrist;  and  this  name  Wiclif  applied  to  the  Pope  in 
numberless  passages  of  the  writings  of  his  latest  years. 
He  now  not  only  called  both  Popes  alike  "  false  Popes,"  *** 
and  gave  the  name  of  Antichrist  in  the  roundest  style 
to  Clement  VII.  in  particular;  he  also  appUed  this  name 
to  "the  Pope,"  taken  generally,  that  is  to  all  the  Popes 
collectively ;  for,  says  he,  "  they  come  in  the  name  of  Chnst, 
and  declare  themselves  to  be  His  immediate  vicegerentfi,  and 
claim  imlimited  power  in  spiritual  things,  while  their  whole 
position  rests  exclusively  upon  the  imperial  grant  of  Con- 
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stantine."  ^^  But  with  special  frequency  he  appUes  to  the 
Pope  the  well-known  words  of  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Thess. 
ii.  S)  concerning  the  apostacy,  when  tne  Man  of  Sin  is  re- 
vealed who  exfiuts  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is 
worshipped.  "  But  now/'  he  remarks,  "  it  is  nothing  else  but 
blasphemy  when  the  Pope  puts  forward  claims  to  Divine 
rights  and  Divine  honours,  and  almost  raises  himself  above 
Christ,  whose  position  upon  earth  he  pretends  to  represent."^® 
No  wonder  that  Wiclif,  when  he  once  went  so  far  as  this, 
did  not  shrink  even  from  the  thought  that  the  Papal  office 
itself  is  of  the  wicked  one,  seeing  no  divine  warrant  existed 
for  more  than  the  pastoral  care  of  souls,  and  an  exemplary 
walk  in  humility  and  sanctity,  along  with  faithful  contendiugs 
in  the  spiritual  conflict,  but  none  at  all  for  any  worldlv 
greatness  and  dignity.**^  The  veneration,  therefore,  which  is 
rendered  to  the  Pope,  appears  to  him  to  be  an  idolatry,  all 
the  more  detestable  and  blasphemous  (plus  detestanda  atque 
blasphema  idolatria)^  because  herebv  divme  honour  is  given 
to  a  hmb  of  Lucifer,  who  is  an  abominable  idol,  a  painted 
block,  etc.«»* 

The  roughness  and  unmeasured  tone  of  this  polemic  may 
have  in  it,  at  first  sight,  something  oflFensive,  But  we  will 
judge  it  more  mildly  if  we  remember  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  new  thought,  or  one  never  heard  of  before  in  its 
application  eroecially  to  the  Papacy,  which  Wiclif  now 
expressed.  We  point  to  the  fact  mentioned  above  that 
Gregory  VII.,  as  appears  from  his  collected  letters,  was 
accustomed  to  distinguish  between  the  "  Members  of  Christ " 
and  the  "  Members  of  the  Devil  or  of  the  Antichrist."  Of 
course  it  was  the  enemies  of  his  own  aims  and  designs  whom 
Gregory  looked  upon  as  the  members  of  Antichrist.  But 
it  was  only  an  application  of  the  same  thought  from  an 
opposite  standpoint,  when  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Church  ^ve  the  name  of  Antichrist  to  a  holder  of  the  Papal 
dignitj  himself.  And  this  was  what  was  done  in  high  places 
in  an  mstance  lying  close  at  hand.  The  same  cardinals  who 
opposed  themselves  to  Urban  VI.,  before  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  a  rival  Pope,  issued  a  manifesto  against  Urban^ 
wherein  they  roundly  declared  that  Urban  ought  to  be  called 
Antichrist  rather  than  Pope.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
Wiclif  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Their  Eminences,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  Antichrist,  first  the  Pope  set  up  by  them- 
selves Clement  VII.,  and  afterwards  Urban  VI.,  and  finally 
the  Popedom  at  large.  He  operated  with  ideas  traditionally 
handed  down  to  him,  and  he  carried  the  appUcation  of  these 
to  the  highest  place  in  Christendom,  but  only  under  the 
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pressure  of  conscience,  and  for  the  honour  of  Christ  as  the 
alone  Head  of  the  Church. 

In  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Wiclif  regarding  the 
Church,  it  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  include  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

Wiclif  s  controversy  with  the  Mendicant  Orders  takes  so 
prominent  a  place  in  his  writings,  especially  in  the  Trir 
alogusy  that  it  became  usual,  even  at  an  early  period,  to 
look  upon  this  polemic  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  his  thought  and  practical  activity.  In  particu- 
lar, since  the  days  of  Anthony  a  Wood  and  John  Lewis,^ 
it  has  been  taken  as  an  estabUshed  fact  that  WicUf  put 
himself  forward  as  the  adversary  of  the  Mendicant  Fnars 
as  early  as  1360,  *.«.,  in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
public  career.  Even  Dr.  Vaughan,  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Wiclif,  concedes  no  more  than 
this  in  his  latest  work  upon  his  life,  that  no  documentary 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  writings  of  Wiclif  to 
show  that  he  had  at  so  early  a  date  as  1360  engaged  in  any 
discussion  respecting  these  orders.  But  notwithstanding 
this  admission,  he  still  represent  the  matter  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imply  that  Wiclif,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  work,  appeared  as  their  opponent.***  It  was 
Professor  Shirley  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the 
prevailing  assumption  was  groundless,  and  in  fact  contra- 
dicted by  one  of  Wiclif  s  contemporaries.  For  a  well- 
known  opponent  of  his,  William  Woodford,  states  expressly, 
that  before  he  drew  upon  himself  the  disapprobation  of  the 
Mendicants  by  his  erroneous  teaching  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  he  had  never  meddled  with  them,  but  had 
afterwards  often  made  them  the  objects  of  his  attacks.*^ 
When  Woodward  adds  that  Wiclif  s  hostilities  against  the 
Friars  were  therefore  prompted  by  personal  vexation,  we 
ma^  regard  such  an  imputation  of  motive  as  purely  sub- 
jective on  our  informant  s  part,  without  the  weight  of  the 
facts  which  he  gives  as  purely  historical  being  thereby  at 
all  diminished.  Shirley,  therefore,  takes  at  least  a  first  step 
towards  a  correction  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  view,  when 
he  pronounces  the  tradition  to  be  a  fable  which  relates  that 
on  the  death,  in  1360,  of  Richard  Fitzralph,  the  active  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Wiclif  inherited,  so  to  speak,  his  spirit 
and  work,  and  took  up  and  carried  forward  the  conflict 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  urged  against  the  Begging 
Orders.  This  correction,  however,  of  Shirley's,  has  not  yet 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  was  to  be  wished ;  and  Shirley 
himself,  besides,  with  the  materials  at  his  command,  has 
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only  been  able  to  prove  a  negative  in  opposition  to  the 
tradition  hitherto  received.  A  positive  exposition  of  Wiclif 's 
whole  mode  of  thought  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Monas- 
ticism»  can  only  be  furnished  by  making  use  of  those  chief 
writings  of  Wiclif  which  still  exist  only  in  manuscript. 

When  these  documents  are  laid  under  contribution,  the 
following  well-established  results  are  obtained.  As  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  truth  in  the  tradition  that  Wiclif,  from  the 
very  first,  was  in  conflict  especially  with  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  in  his  earlier  writings  evidence  to 
show  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  regarded  them  with  moral 
esteem  and  sympathy.  In  the  same  writings,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  wanting  some  polemic  against  the  endowed 
orders — e,g.,  the  Benedictines.  At  a  later  period,  say  from 
the  year  1378,  he  began  to  attack  the  former  also  in  part, 
and  finally,  from  1381,  he  carried  on  against  them  a  war  of 
frmdamental  principle.  These  three  periods  correspond  to 
those  which  have  been  pointed  out  cubove  in  reference  to 
Wiclif  s  position  on  the  question  of  the  Papacy.  In  the 
Jirst  periody  in  writings  where  he  developes  his  *'  Scrip- 
tural theology,'*  without  any  application  to  Roman  Cathouo 
dogma,  but  rather  aroimd  the  central  idea  of  Donnniunij 
and  in  which  he  is  chiefly  occupied  with  Temparaliay  it  is 
chiefly  the  endowed  Monastic  Ord!ers  that  he  keeps  in  view. 
It  was  principally  men  belonging  to  these  orders  who  stood 
forward  to  oppose  his  views ;  and  of  course  he  did  not  fail  to 
meet  them  with  suitable  rejoinders.  For  example,  in  his 
book,  Of  the  Truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  must  have  been 
written  in  1378, 1  find  that  Wiclif  speaks  almost  exclusively, 
or  at  least  mainly,  of  monks  of  these  orders,  as  men  who 
deny  both  in  word  and  deed  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
and  are  apostates  from  it.  It  is  also  only  members  of  these 
orders  whom  he  speaks  of  as  his  personal  opponents,  sparing 
no  trouble  and  money  to  blacken  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Papal 
Court,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  which  he  has  set  forth.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  reference  here  is  to  several  of  the  nineteen  propositions 
which  were  condemned  in  1377  by  the  decree  of  Gregory 
XI.**'  In  other  places  also  he  names  as  persons  who  derogate 
from  the  Word  of  God  and  its  authority  "  the  modem  theo- 
logians," "the  monks  of  the  endowed  orders"  {religiosi  pos- 
ies8ionati)y  and  ''  the  Canonists"  {earerdotes  causidici).^^  In  the 
enumeration  of  these  three  classes  the  Mendicants  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  But  this  is  not  all  I  find  even 
language  which  amounts  to  positive  proof  that  WicUf  at  that 
time  was  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Rule  of  the 
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Mendicants  over  that  of  the  Endowed  orders,  as  well  as  over 
the  religious  and  moral  standing  of  the  richer  portion  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  In  one  passage  he  even  places  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  with  ms  mendicancy  side  by  side  with  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  with  their  hand-labour,  in  opposition  to  the 
worldly  possessions  and  honours  of  the  clergy  of  his  time.^^ 
And  in  other  places  he  expresses  himself  in  such  terms  as 
to  show  that  he  looks  upon  the  Foundations  both  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic  as  a  species  of  reformation  of  the 
church,  yea,  as  a  thought  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  him- 
self. It  is  possible,  however,  he  concedes,  that  the  Mendi- 
cants too  may  become  degenerate  and  worldly  like  the 
rest.8^ 

From  1378  we  date  a  period  of  a  few  years  in  which 
Wiclif  began  to  attack  the  Mendicants  upon  single  points  of 
error  and  abuse.  But  from  the  year  1381,  when  he  began  to 
make  a  definite  application  of  his  theological  principles,  and 
especially  of  his  Scripture  principle,  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
dogmatic  system  in  a  critique  of  its  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  m  particular  of  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation, 
not  only  did  his  judgment  respecting  the  Papacy  become,  as 
we  have  seen,  much  more  severe,  but  he  also  opened  at 
the  same  time  a  conflict  with  the  Mendicant  monks,  which 
went  on  from  that  time  till  his  death  with  ever-increasing 
violence.  It  may  well  be,  as  in  fact  we  cannot  doubt  it 
was,  that  in  this  matter  the  circumstance  had  some  influ- 
ence, that  it  was  the  Mendicants  who  charged  him  with 
heresy  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  certainljr 
this  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Mam- 
festly  another  co-operated  in  producing  the  eflTect,  viz.,  that 
Wiclif  had  now  come  to  recognise  in  the  Begging  Fiiars  the 
most  zealous  promoters  of  Papal  absolutism,  and  the  most 
systematic  de^nders  of  Church  errors  and  abuses.  Now  it 
was  that  he  reached  the  stand-point  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  in  the  Trialogus,  Whether  it  is  the 
scholastic  system  which  he  exposes  in  its  nakedness  {sophistcs 
theolog%)y  or  the  practical  worldliness  of  the  Church;  whether 
he  has  to  do  with  scientific  ideas,  or  with  life  and  manners, 
— always  it  is  against  the  new  orders  {sectcB  novelloB),  or  the 
private  religions  (religiones  privatce),  as  he  calls  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  Christians  in 
general,  that  he  deals  his  blows.  Not  only  in  passages 
where  he  censures  the  proceedings  of  the  Friars  themselves, 
or  the  vices  which  attached  specially  to  their  convents,  but 
also  in  places  where  he  blames  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy, 
the  sins  of  the  clergy,  and  the  theological  errors  of  his  time. 
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all  concentrates  itself  in  a  violent  polemic  against  the 
Begging  Orders.  These  appeared  to  him  in  that  age  nearly 
in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  we  regard  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  of  the  present  day,  as  the  most  ready  instruments 
of  Papal  despotism,  the  promoters  of  an  anti-scriptural  the- 
ology, etc.  JBut,  instead  of  following  his  polemic  against 
them  through  its  various  turns,  let  a  single  point  be  here 
mentioned,  which  is  significant  of  the  evil  opinion  which 
Wiclif  had  conceived  ot  them  as  a  body.  He  sees  in  Cain 
the  Bible  original  of  the  four  Mendicant  Orders,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  when  the  blood  of  Abel  cried  from  the  earth  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  on  the  fratricide,  that  heinous  deed 
was  a  type  of  the  wickedness  of  these  fraternities.  This 
somewhat  odd  thought  is  connected  with  a  certain  play 
upon  the  letters  of  the  name  Caim  (so  written  instead  of 
Cain),  viz.,  that  these  four  letters  are  the  initials  of  the 
names  of  the  four  Orders — ^the  Carmelites,  the  Augustinians, 
the  Jacobites  or  Dominicans,  and  the  Minorites  or  Francis- 


cans, 


ui 


Wiclif,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
so  far  by  his  controversy  with  the  Begging  Friars,  as 
to  see  in  them  nothing  but  error  and  wickedness,  and  to 
expect  from  them  only  what  was  evil  in  all  time  to  come. 
On  the  contrary,  he  makes  the  following  explicit  declaration : 
— **  I  anticipate  that  some  of  the  friars  whom  God  shall  be 
pleased  to  enlighten  will  return  with  all  devotion  to  the 
original  religion  of  Christ,  will  lay  aside  their  unfaithftdness, 
ana  with  the  consent  of  Antichrist,  oflFered  or  solicited,  will 
freely  return  to  primitive  truth,  and  then  build  up  the  church, 
as  Paul  did  before  them.***  This  thought  of  Wichf  was  a  pre- 
sentiment, a  prophecy  of  the  Reformation.  Let  us  remember 
that  not  only  Luther  himself  was  an  Augustinian,  but 
that  a  number  of  his  most  active  fellow-workei*s  belonged  to 
houses  of  that  order;  that  Eberlin  of  Gunzburg,  and  Francis 
Lambert  of  Avignon,  were  Franciscans ;  that  the  other  Mendi- 
cant Orders  in  nke  maimer  contributed  no  unimportant  pro- 
moters of  the  work ;  while  the  last  prophet  of  the  Reform 
was  Savonarola,  a  Dominican.***  Let  us  mrther  keep  in  view 
that  the  founders  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  himself  before 
all,  owed  their  evangelical  insight,  in  the  main,  not  to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  others,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  God 
Himself;  and  that  their  own  personal  enlightenment  and  con- 
version led  the  way  to,  and  qualified  them  for,  the  task  of 
renovating  the  Church.  Let  us  also  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  con- 
sciousness more  or  less  clear,  aimed  at  nothing  else  but  the 
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restoration  of  primitive  Apoetolic  Christianity ;  and  that  in 
the  person  of  Lnther  especially,  the  Pauline  spirit  revived 
and  worked  out  not  onfy  a  purification  of  the  Church,  and 
an  effectual  edificatioii  of  it,  but  also  its  elevation  to  a  higher 
level  of  faith  and  life.  Taking  all  this  together,  and  com- 
paring it  with  that  presentiment  of  Wiclif,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  the  Reformation  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  what  he 
presaged;  and  we  have  no  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  promise 
of  Christ,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show  his  servants 
things  which  were  to  come  (.lohn  xvi.  13),  in  regarding  the 
above  declaration  of  WicHf  as  a  prophecy,  the  like  of  which 
the  history  of  Christ's  church  has  many  more  to  show.  True, 
indeed,  the  fulfilment  in  more  than  one  particular  went 
beyond    Wiclifs  personal  and  conscious  thought  when  he 

Senned  those  words ;  in  particular  his  sicut  Paulua  was  no 
oubt  conceived  much  more  narrowly  than  what  appeared 
of  the  Pauline  spirit  in  the  Reformation.  But  that  such  a 
prophetic  presentiment  of  the  Reformation  fruits  which  were 
to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  should 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  so  determined  and  implacable  an 
enemy  of  these  Orders,  was  a  fact  all  the  more  astonishing 
and  remarkable.*** 

This  is  perhaps  no  unsuitable  place  to  add  something 
touching  WicUf  s  views  in  other  parts  of  his  works  on  the 
necessity  and  means  of  a  Reformation  of  the  Church.  He 
declares  in  many  places  that  such  a  Reformation  is  a 
pressing  and  indispensable  necessity.  And  upon  what 
ground?  Because  the  Church  as  she  is  is  not  what  she 
ought  to  be.  For  the  Church  is  departed  from  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  Word  of  Christ — ^from  the  Bible — ^is  corrupted 
from  its  original  condition  in  apostolic  times.'**  If  we  inquire 
into  the  view  he  took  of  the  historical  course  through  which 
the  Church  passed  in  its  progress  of  corruption,  it  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  confessed  that  in  many  particulars  of  the 
subject  he  thinks  unhistorically,  «.^.,  when  he  carries  back 
the  whole  secularisation  of  the  Church  exclusively  to  Con- 
stantino the  Great, — a  notion  which  he  shares  indeed  with 
Dante  and  other  enlightened  minds  of  his  century.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  knows  with  entire  accuracy  that  the 
corruption  and  depravation  of  Christianity  came  in  quite 
gradually,  and  from  step  to  step.  In  answer  to  the  plea  of 
a  false  conservatism  that  the  Church  from  time  immemorial 
had  stood  in  the  faith  which  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  heresy  and  impiety  to  depart 
from  this  religion,***  he  points  not  only  to  the  earlier 
Roman  Church,'*'  but  goes   much  further  back,  and  lays 
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down  the  principle  that  the  errors  of  the  present  age  onght 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  nearest  and  latest  error  which 
has  received  Church  approval,  but  by  the  institution  and 
life  of  Christ  as  the  primary  standard.  Men  would  then  per- 
ceive immediately  how  far  our  priests  depart  from  the  first 
rule  or  measure,  in  their  law  and  life  and  preaching  of  the 
gospel.**®  Considered  broadly  and  on  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  secularisation  of  the  Church  had 
already  Degun  through  the  alleged  Donation  of  Constantino, 
the  first  thousand  years  of  Church  history  appear  to  him  as 
the  millennium  of  Christ  {millenarium  Christi)  ;  but  from  that 
date  Satan  was  let  loose,  and  the  millennium  of  lies  broke 
in  (millenarium  mendaeii).^^  Wicli^  moreover,  is  persuaded 
that  upon  the  inclined  plane  on  which  Christianity  now  finds 
itself,  it  will  descend  lower  still,  even  to  the  deepest  point. 
"  The  Antichrist  (here  the  personal  Autichrist  Imnsel^  will 
not  come  before  the  law  of  Christ  is  dissipated  and  cast 
away  both  in  thought  and  feeling."  ^^  Still  even  here,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  deepest  and  latest  apostacy,  God's  word 
stands  out  clearly  before  his  mind,  not  onlv  as  the  measure  of 
the  Church's  fall,  but  also  as  the  principal  means  of  her 
restoration. 

If  now  we  farther  inquire  what  were  Wiclifs  thoughts 
touching  the  means  by  which  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
was  to  be  brought  to  pass,  it  follows  from  what  has  already 
been  stated,  that  this  Reformation,  according  to  his  ideas, 
could  only  be  on  the  one  hand  a  purification  of  the  Church 
from  the  errors  and  abuses  which  nad  invaded  her,  and  on 
the  other  baud,  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  in 
its  purity  and  perfection.***  As  now  Wiclif,  along  with 
many  true  Christians  of  those  centuries,  regarded  the 
secularisation  of  the  Church  as  its  worst  evil,  and  saw  this 
secularisation  chiefly  in  the  worldly  possessions  of  the 
Church,  so  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  most  indispensable 
means  of  reform,  and  as  he  hoped  the  richest  in  blessing,  was 
the  unburdening  of  the  Church  of  her  worldly  goods  and 
property. 

Innumerable  times,  and  almost  from  every  conceivable  point 
of  view,  Wiclif  returns  to  this  thought,  either  in  the  form  of 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  and  secularisation  of  the  Church's 
endowments,  if  need  be  by  force,  or  in  the  form  of  suggesting 
thought  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  by  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  others,  of  all  their  worldly  lordships,  in  conformity  with 
the  example  of  Christ  and  the  standard  of  His  word.^*  It  is 
due  to  the  truth  that  we  should  express  frankly  our  convic- 
tion that  in  this  thought  Wiclif  deceived  himself.    We  share 
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with  him  indeed  the  faith  which  he  expresses  in  these  words 
— *^  It  is  impossible  that  the  Lord  should  forsake  His  priest, 
or  suffer  him  to  want  for  food  and  clothing ;  and  therewith, 
according  to  the  apostles'  rule  (1  Tim,  vi.  8),  should  he  be 
content.""*  But  Wiolif  was  unquestionably  in  error  when 
he  BO  confidently  assumed  that  the  single  external  mea^ 
sure  of  a  secularisation  of  the  Church's  endowments  would 
have  the  effect  of  oBrryin^  back  the  clergy  and  the  Church 
at  large  to  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles.  That  was  not 
only  a  too  sanguine  hope,  resting  upon  notions  all  too  ideal, 
but  it  proceeded  from  a  reformation-zeal  which  was  over 
hasty  and  deficient  in  depth  of  insight.  It  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  by  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries and  the  calling  in  of  Church  property,  the  selfish- 
ness of  Christendom  would  be  woke  up,  passions  stirred, 
and  pious  endowments  alienated  from  their  ori^nal  objects. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  Wiclif  s  idea  of 
Church  reform,  we  must  direct  our  attention  also  to  the 
personal  question, — "Who  can,  and  should  undertake  the 
reform  ?  "  To  this  question  he  replies — "  Every  one  can  do 
something  to  help  in  it.  Some  should  help  by  setting  forth 
reasons  for  it  taken  out  of  God's  Word ;  others  should  help 
by  worldly  power,  such  as  the  earthly  lords  whom  God  has 
ordained ;  and  all  men  should  help  by  good  Uves  and  good 
prayers  to  God,  for  it  is  in  Him  stands  our  help  against  the 
wiles  of  the  wicked  fiend.  And  so  should  Popes,  bishops,  and 
begging  monks  give  help  in  this  work  to  reform  them- 
selves/*^^ He  assigned  no  small  share  in  the  work,  as 
already  indicated,  to  earthly  princes  and  lords,  or  in  one 
word,  to  the  State.  He  maintains  that  worldly  lords  have 
not  only  power  to  take  away  the  Church's  temporalities 
when  she  is  habitually  at  fault  {habitualiter  delin^juente\ 
but  that  they  are  even  bound  to  do  it.**  Wiclif  indeed 
means  this  in  no  other  sense  than  that  the  Church  and 
cloister  endowments  should  be  applied  to  other  pious 
uses,  especially  to  the  relief  of  poverty.  He  holds  it, 
therefore,  to  be  advisable  that  the  King  should  call  a  synod 
in  order  to  proceed  in  the  matter  with  the  aid  of  its  advice, 
in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  the  object  in  view.*^  But 
he  holds  that  princes  and  lords  have  not  only  authority  to 
withdraw  monastic  and  Church  endowments  and  to  dissolve 
monasteries,^®  but  also  to  deprive  clerics  of  their  oflSce  who, 
in  a  spirit  of  worldliness,  have  estranged  themselves  from 
the  pure  religion  of  Christ.^''  And  how  much  in  earnest  he 
was  in  the  opinion  that  princes  and  lords  are  not  only  em- 
powered to  adopt  such  measures,  but  are  even  bound  in 
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duty  to  have  reoonrse  to  them,  in  virtue  of  the  obligation 
laid  upon  them  to  protect  the  Church  and  their  own  sub- 
jects, appears  from  the  manifold  calls  which  he  makes  upon 
them  to  take  action,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that  he 
charges  them  with  blindness  and  indifference  to  the  Church's 
interests, — ^that  they  in  truth  are  chiefly  to  blame  that  the 
wholesome  reform  of  the  Church  is  so  long  delayed.**®  Still, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  desires  to  prescribe  certflSn  limitations 
as  a  bar  against  despotism  and  arbitrary  power.  He  lays 
it  down  as  an  express  principle  that  no  priest  or  cleric 
should  be  subjected  to  punishment  by  the  secular  arm  in 
the  shape  of  the  loss  of  his  endowments,  except  by  full 
authority  of  the  Church  (when  his  ecclesiastical  superior 
fails  in  his  duty),  and  only  in  the  case  when  he  falls  away 
from  the  true  faith.^®  If  the  clergy  would  do  their  duty  by 
brotherly  punishment  and  censure,  the  calling  in  of  the 
secular  arm  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with.^^  On  the  other 
hand,  whet  churchmen  are  notoriously  delinquent,  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  defend  them,  especially  against  pious  princes, 
when  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  catholic  duty,  apply  coer- 
cion to  them  in  a  way  in  which  prelates  have  no  power  to 
do  so.wi 

This  view  of  the  right  and  the  duty  of  princes,  to  proceed 
in  certain  circumstances  against  clerics  with  pains  and 
penalties,  not  because  guilty  of  any  civil  offences,  but  for 
unfaithfulness  to  their  ecclesiastical  oflSce  and  for  departure 
from  the  faith,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  Wiclif  was 
no  adherent  of  the  Romish  view  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  But  it  is  in  other  ways  unmistakeable 
that  he  is  already  under  the  influence  of  the  modem  idea 
of  the  State,  as  this  began  to  develope  itself  since  the  thir* 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Not  only  so,^*  he  has  in 
his  eye  an  ideal  of  the  State ;  and  that  is  the  "  Evangelical 
State  " — ^which  he  evidently  figures  to  himself  as  a  common- 
wealth or  commune,  in  which  not  rigid  right  and  private 
property,  but  love  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  all  is  common 
good*®^ —  an  idea  which  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  sanguine  idealisation. 

But  besides  the  State,  Wiclif  assigns  to  all  true  evangeli- 
cally minded  Christians  an  important  part  in  bringing  about 
that  reform  of  the  Church  which  was  so  urgently  needed, 
and  so  much  to  be  aimed  at.  And  here  it  is  that  he  brings 
into  view  that  the  "men  of  the  Gospel"  (t?m  evangelicx) — the 
"evangelical  doctors" — or  the  "apostolic  men,"  as  he  also 
calls  them,  are  the  men  on  whom  he  places  his  reliance. 
He  is  well  aware  what  a  single  man,  if  true  and  stead- 
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fast,  can  accomplish.  But  he  also  bethinks  himself  of 
the  power  which  lies  in  united  forces,  and  therefore  he 
requires  of  evangehcal  men,  that  when  locally  separated 
they  should  in  wfll  and  action  stand  together  as  one  mai^, 
and  steadfastly  defend  the  word  of  Christ  which  they 
have  among  them.'^  His  language  sounds  in  fact  like  the 
trumpet  call  of  a  leader  who  is  collecting  a  party,  and  lead- 
ing them  in  closed  ranks  into  the  battle.  And  Wiclif  in 
truth  has  the  consciousness  of  being  such  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  for  Church  reform.  Indeed,  in  an  important  pass- 
age of  the  Appendix  to  the  TrialoguSy  now  first  published, 
he  acknowledges  quite  openly  that  he  has  formed  the 
design  to  lead  back  the  Church  to  the  institution  of 
Christ,  and  in  pure  conformity  to  His  word.^**  Nor  does 
he  conceal  from  himself  that  in  such  an  undertaking  he  will 
meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  perhaps  will 
encounter  the  martyr's  death ;  for  not  alone  Antichrist  (the 
Pope)  and  his  disciples,  but  the  devil  himself  and  all 
his  evil  angels  are  mil  of  hate  against  the  institution  of 
Christ  having  any  place  on  the  earth.^**  A  thought  which 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one  in  his  writings,  and  which 
vividly  reminds  us  of  Luther,  who  knows  himself  in  conflict 
with  the  wicked  fiend.  But  in  view  of  this  mighty  and  im- 
minent battle,  Wiclif  is  strong  and  of  good  courage,  not  only 
because  he  can  depend  upon  the  good  comrades  who  have 
hitherto  stood  side  by  side  with  him  in  God's  cause,  that  they 
will  abide  by  him  to  the  end,  for  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  apostates,^^  but  chiefly  in  the  unshakeable  assurance 
that  it  is  God's  cause  and  Christ's  cross  for  which  he  is  contend- 
ing, and  that  God's  cause  in  the  end  must  always  carry  oflF  the 
victory.  "0  that  God,"  he  exclaims  in  one  place,  "would 
give  me  a  docile  heart,  persevering  steadfastness,  and  love  to 
Christ,  to  His  Church,  and  to  ihe  members  of  the  devil  who 
are  butchering  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  I  might  out  of  pure 
love  encounter  and  lay  hold  of  them  (ipsa  corripiam).  What 
a  glorious  cause  for  me  to  give  up  the  present  miserable 
life  for !  For  this  same  was  the  cause  of  the  martyr-death 
of  Christ."  ^®®  And  in  another  passage,  which  has  long  been 
well-known,  he  says :  '*  I  am  assured  that  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  may  indeed  for  a  time  be  cast  down  in  particular 
places,  and  may  for  a  while  abide  in  silence  in  consequence 
of  the  menaces  of  Antichrist ;  but  extinguished  it  can  never 
be,  for  the  truth  itself  says,  *  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  never  pass  away.'  "^^ 

But  in  the  last  resort  his  hope  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  necessary  reformation  of  the  Church  rests  upon  the  help 
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of  God  and  the  workiDgs  of  Hie  grace.  However  true  and 
steadfast  believing  men  may  be  to  God's  cause,  God  alone 
has  power  to  awaken  and  to  enlighten  men  for  this  work, 
and  with  God  alone  stands  our  help  against  the  coming  of 
the  evil  one.^^®  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  even 
concedes  the  possibilitv  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
which  he  so  earnestly  longs  and  confidently  hopes  for,  may 
be  brought  to  pass  in  ways  which  he  has  no  conception  of, 
and  by  a  miracle  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons, 
for  among  every  people  and  in  every  land  he  who  loves 
Him  is  accepted  of  Him.*'^  These  last  words  sound  almost 
like  a  far-off  presentiment  of  the  event,  that  the  decisive 
battle  of  souls  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would 
be  fought  out  in  another  land  than  his  own  and  in  the 
midst  of  another  people.  At  all  events,  Wiclif  is  conscious 
that  the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  hope  is  for  himself  a 
mystery,  and  will  come  to  pass  in  the  end  only  by  a  miracle 
of  God  s  power. 

Taking  all  this  into  one  view — what  Wiclif  thought  and 
said  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  and  of  the  personaUties  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  introduced — it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
receive  this  as  our  total  impression — tnat  his  soul  is  full  of 
longing  and  pressm*e  after  a  God-pleasing  restoration  of  the 
Church's  punty ;  the  vision  of  it  is  continually  before  his  eyes, 
for  this  he  engages  his  whole  powers — for  this,  if  it  should  be 
God*s  will,  he  is  resolved  to  endure  persecution  and  even 
a  martyr's  death.  It  cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
Wiclif  was  a  Church  reformer  of  the  true  evangelical  type. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  XI. 

294.  Bt  Veritate  a.  Scripturae,  c  24,  MS.  1294,  foL  78,  ooL  2  :  Omnem  chrii- 
tianum  oportet  esse  theologum,  quia  necesse  est  omnem  Christianum  addiacere 
fidem  ecclesiaey  vel  sciQutia  infusa  vel  cum  hoc  scientia  humanitus  aoquisita;  aliter 
enim  non  foret  fidelis,  fides  autem  est  summa  theologia.  Ideo  oportet  ozmiem 
catholicam  esse  theologum ;  sed  saoerdotem,  in  quantum  superior,  secundum 
quandam  excellentiam.  Comp.  I>e  Oivili  Bominio,  I.,  44,  MS.  1341,  foL  130,  coL 
2  :  Omnis  homo  debet  esse  theologrus  et  legista  ;  nam  omnis  debet  esse  christianus, 
quod  tamen  non  potest  esse  nisi  legem  mandatorum  Dei  cognoverit,  II.,  c.  13,  fol. 
210,  ooL  2.  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  follow  the  counsels  of  Jesus  ChriBt»  at 
least  some  of  them,  ad  quod  judicandum  erit  discretus  sibi  ipsi  judex  optimus. 

295.  Trialogus,  IV.,  6,  261 :  Sed  Deus  sicut  semper  servat  notitiam  natundem 
in  laicis,  sic  semper  servat  sensum  catholicum  in  quibusdam  clericis,  ut  in  Graecia 
vel  alibi,  ubi  phuet.  In  his  piece,  Cvuciata,  MS.  8929,  foL  237,  coL  2,  Wiclif 
maintaips  that  it  is  possibly  that  a  time  n^ay  come  when  the  militant  Church  may 
consist  only  of  popr  believers,  sciitteiiBd  in  n^any  lands,  of  people  who  follow  Christ 
more  faithfully  in  their  moral  ^alk  thai^  Pop^  apd  Cardinals. 

296.  De  VeritaU  ».  Scripturae,  c  25,  MS.  1294,  foL  82,  ooL  4 :  Ex  istis  ooUigi 
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potest  sentential  quam  saepe  inserni,  Hoet  sit  mundo  odibilis,  quod  lioet  laids  in 
oasn  tain  snbtrahere  quam  aoferre  bona  eoclesiae  a  snis  praepositis.  Bt  yooo 
praepositos  qaosconque,  qui  debent  juTare  snos  subditos  Bpintuaii  sufiEragio,  .... 
at  patet  de  epiaoopis  et  dericis,  eta  In  the  sequel  Widif  refutes,  f ol  86,  coL  2, 
the  objection  that  laymen  are  not  at  all  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  life 
and  official  conduct  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  This  idea  he  repudiates  with  the 
remark,  that  this  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
laity  to  concern  themselves  about  their  own  salvation. 

297.  De  Veritate  Scriptu/rae  <.,  26,  f  oL  88,  coL  2 :  Non  excusatur  parocbianus 
tali  praeposito  innuitive  oonaentiens;  quin  partidpat  peccatiB  praepoeiti,  qui  do 
favet. 

298.  De  Veritate  «.  Scripturae^  MS.  foL  88,  col.  4 :  Laid  legitime  auferentes 
bona  ecdesiae  ab  indigno  non  auferunt  ab  eo  tanquam  praelato  vel  ministro 
ecdesiae,  sed,  ut  vere  debent  credere,  ab  ecdesiae  inimica 

299.  /6.,  c.  24,  foL  80,  ool.  2. 

800.  J>e  CivUi  Dominto,  I.,  48,  MS.  1841,  foL  127,  coL  2.  V^dif  remarks  here 
that  when  men  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  that  '*  Peter's  little  ship  '*  can 
never  go  down,  it  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  this  is  understood,  whether 
it  is  not  a  piece  of  sophiBtiy.  The  Church  militant  may  exist  sometimes  among 
one  people  and  sometimes  among  another,  and  sometimes  among  a  very  small 
number  of  persons.  Nee  video,  quin  dicta  navis  Petri  posdt  pure  pro  tempore 
stare  in  laids. 

801.  De  Veritate  t.  Seripturae,  c.  28,  MS.  1294,  foL  77,  coL  2,  and  foL  78,  coL 
1  (pseudopastores)  after  Ezech.  xxxiv. 

802.  De  Officio  Pa9torali,  II.,  c.  1-4,  p.  81  f.  Liber  Mandatorum,  c.  30  :  Glerid 
caecantur  ignorantia  proprii  officii,  quod  est  praedicatio  verbi  DeL  XI,  Mucd- 
laneout  Sermone,  No.  fXXIX.,  MS.  8928,  foL  238,  coL  8 :  Quidam  sunt  canes 
muti  non  valentes  latrare,  ete. 

808.  liber  Afandaiomm,  c.  10,  MS.  1839,  foL  114,  coL  2  ;  c.  26,  foL  205,  ool.  1. 
De  CiviU  Dominio,  I.,  26,  MS.  1841,  foL  69,  coL  1.  XXIV.  Sermons,  No.  V., 
MS.  3928,  foL  141,  col.  2.  XL.  Miacdlaneous  Sermons,  Na  XXIX.,  fd.  238,  ooL 
8.     SeUct  Works,  I.,  11  f  ;  II.  60. 

804.  De  Veritate  s.  Scriptvrae,  c.  28,  MS.  1294,  foL  75,  cols.  2  and  8. 

805.  Of  Weddid  Men  and  Wifis  in  Sdect  English  Wwks  of  John  Wydif,  ed. 
Arnold,  Oxford  1871,  III.,  189  f.     On  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  ib.  c.  29  f. 

806.  De  VerUate  «.  Scripturae,  c  24,  fol,  81,  col.  2  :  In  primitiva  ecdesia  ordi- 
nati  sunt  monogami  in  episcopos, , .  .  .  et  sic  continuata  est  talis  copula  in 
Oriental!  Christianismo. 

307.  Ib,,  fol.  81,  col.  8  :  Numquid  credimus  communius  malum  fuisse  con- 
jugates literatos  et  castos  gubemationi  ecdesiae  et  domus  suae  intentos,  stante 
conjugio  ordinari  presbyteros,  quam  nos  extra  conjugium  post  votum  continentiae 
oognoscere  omne  genus^mulierum  ut  meretrices,  conjugatas  atque  viduas  et  vii^es, 
imo  proprias  filias  speciales  ? 

808.  Hesponsiones  ad  Argumenta  Badtdphi  de  Strode ;  MS.  1338,  foL  120,  coL  4. 

309.  De  Officio  PastoraU,  II.,  11,  p.  46  :  The  disdples  of  Christ  are  turned  inte 
Pharisees,  who  stndn  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels.  Nam  conjugium  secundum 
legem  Christi  eis  lidtum  odiunt  ut  venenum,  et  seculare  dominium  eis  a  Christo 
prohibitum  nimis  avide  amplexantur.  Quite  similarly  De  Officio  Regis,  c.  2,  MS. 
8933,  fol.  8,  col.  1.  Comp.  De  CiviU  Dominio,  II.,  18,  MS.  1341,  fol.  105,  col.  1  : 
Undo,  d  non  fallor,  minus  malum  foret  clericum  uxorari,  quam  drca  mundum 
esse  soUicitum.— 0/  Weddid  Men  and  Wifis  in  Select  Works,  III.,  190. 

310.  Saiwte  Day  Sermons,  No.  XLVI.,  MS.  8928,  foL  93,  coL  8  :  Batificari 
quidem  debet  status  reddentium  curatorum,  et  subtrahi  totum  redduum. 

811.  In  the  schedule  added  to  the  Papal  Brief  of  22d  May  1877,  No.  16  reads 
as  follows:— Hoc  debet  catholice  credi,  quUibet  sacerdos  rite  ordinatus  habetpotes- 
tatem  suffidenter  sacramenta  quadibet  conferendi  et  per  consequens  quemlibet 
Gontritum  a  pecoato  quolibet  absolvendi    And  the  origind  passage  to  which  this 
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refen  is  plainly  the  foUowing  {De  OivUi  Dominio,  L,  88,  MS.  1341,  foL  93,  ooL  1) : 
—Hoc  ergo  ca&olioe  credi  debet,  qnod  quilibet  saoerdoB  rite  ordinatos  hahet  pote- 
Btatem  Buffidentem  quaelibet  sacramenta  conf erendi  ....  abeolvendi,  nee  aliter 
potest  papa  abeolvere.  Nam  quantum  ad  potestatem  ordinis  omnee  Bacerdotes  smit 
pares,  Hoet  potestas  inferioris  rationabiliter  sit  ligata. 

812.  Tridlosnu,  IV.,  15,  p.  296  :  Unmn  audaoter  assero,  quod  in  primitiva 
ecclesia  ut  tempore  Pauli  suffecerunt  duo  ordines  clericorum,  scilicet  saoerdos  atque 
diaoonuB.  Secundo  dico,  quod  in  tempore  apostoli  fuit  idem  presbyter  atque  epis- 
oopus ;  patet  1  Timoth.  iii.  et  ad  Titum  L  Comp.  SuppUmentum  Trialogi,  c.  6,  p. 
488  :  ut  olim  omnes  sacerdotes  vocati  fuerunt  episcopi  De  Officio  PattaraUf  L,  4, 
p.  11  :  Apostolus  voluit  episcopos,  quos  vocat  quoscunque  curates. 

818.  Trialogus,  IV.,  16.  p.  296.  Comp.  Decreti  Pars,  L,  Distinct,,  95,  a  5,  and 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  ep.  ad  Tit,  i  5,  Opp.,  VoL  VII.,  694 1,  ed,  Valland  Venet.  1766. 

814.  Comp.  Bollinger,  DU  Papttfabdn  des  MittddUers,  2,  Aufl.  p.  186. 

815.  Saints'  Day  Sermons,  No.  XLVL,  MS.,  8928,  foL  98,  col.  8.  Tertio  intro- 
ducta  est  secundum  ordinationem  caesaream  praesidentia  episcoporum.  Comp. 
Trialogus,  IV.,  15,  p.  296  f.  Verum  videtur,  quod  superbia  Caesarea  hoe  gradus 
et  ordines  adinvenit.  He  names  immediately  before  Pope  and  Cardinals,  patri- 
archs and  archbishops,  bishops  and  archdeacons,  officials  and  deans,  besides 
the  other  officers,  quorum  non  est  nimierus  neque  ordo.  In  like  manner 
in  many  other  places,  e.g,,  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  XL.,  fol  81,  col.  3  :  Licet 
Constantinus  Imperator  decrevit,  suum  episcopum  atque  derum  esse  superiorem  in 
mundana  gloria  quam  reliquos  in  privatis  aliis  provinciis,  et  licet  Antichristus 
sequens  in  hoc  errore  ampUavit  istam  haeresim,  tamen  fidelis  debet  recognoscere 
fidem  Christi  dictam  GaL  ii  6. 

816.  E.g.,  In  De  CivUi  Daminio,  II.,  4,  Vienna  MS.  1841,  foL  164,  ool.  2,  ho 
mentions,  it  is  true,  the  infeftment  of  John  Lackland  with  the  crown  of  England 
on  condition  of  the  payment  of  feudal  tribute,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Castile 
from  Peter  the  Cruel  to  Henry  the  bastard  by  Urban  V.  (1866),  but  he  remarks 
immediately  upon  these  and  other  cases,  in  which  the  Pope  claimed  the  right,  as 
Peter's  successor,  to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  inquire 
whether  the  Pope  thus  acted  from  fatherly  affection  or  in  love  to  his  allies,  or 
to  censure  the  abuses  of  secular  princes  (non  est  meum  discutere).  One  of  the 
most  emphatic  passages  is  that  in  Book  I.,  19,  of  MS.  1840,  foL  160,  coL  1,  where 
he  remarks  that  the  greatness  of  the  Pope  stands  in  his  humility,  poverty,  and 
readiness  to  serve.  When  he  becomes  degenerate  and  secularised,  and  an  obstinate 
defender  of  his  worldly  greatness,  then  it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  Pope  be- 
comes an  arch  heretic,  and  must  be  put  down  from  his  spiritual  dignity  as  well  aa 
his  earthly  dominion. 

817.  In  Liber  Mandatorum,  o.  26,  MS.  1839,  fol.  205,  coL  1,  he  treats  of  this 
Bubject,  imder  the  oommandment  **Thou  shalt  not  steal" 

818.  De  VeriUUes.  ScHpturae,  c.  11,  Ma,  1296,  fol.  80,  coL  8. 

819.  In  one  of  his  earliest  writings  (De  Civili  Dominio,  I.,  48,  MS.  1841,  foL 
123,  ooL  11,  he  maintains  that  no  person  in  the  Bomish  Church  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  government  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  book  De  Veritate  s,  Scriptume, 
which  he  wrote  in  12)78,  he  treats  it  as  a  mere  fiction  when  it  is  pretended  esse  de 
necessitate  salutis  credendum,  quod  papa  quiounque  sit  caput  universalis  ecdesiae, 
eta— Vienna  MS.  1294,  c  20,  foL  65,  ooL  4. 

820.  De  CivUi  Dominio,  Vienna  MS.  1341, 1.  35,  fol.  84,  ool  1.  Wiclif  observes 
that  he  who  maintains  tbiat  all  bulls  and  instruments  of  the  Pope  are  absolutely 
right  and  just  gives  it  indirectly  to  be  understood  that  the  Pope  is  without  sin, 
and  therefore  G^  (implicat,  papam  esse  impeccabilem,  et  aio  Deum ;  potest  ergo 
errare  in  judicio).    Comp.  8.  43,  fol  120,  col  1. 

821.  E.g,,  De  Ecclesia,  c.  12,  MS.  1294,  fol  164,  col.  8 :  Blasphemant  quidam 
extollentes  papam  sophistice  super  omne  quod  didtur  Deus,  etc  Comp.  De  Veri- 
tate s.  Scriptural  c  20,  fol  65,  col  4  :  they  break  out  in  blasphemiam  Bumme 
exeoiubilem,  quod  dominus  papa-<»sit  paris  auctoritatiB  cum  Christo  humanitus, 
cum  sit  DeuB  in  texris,  etc, 
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822.  De  VeritaU  $.  Seripturae^  c  14,  MS.  1294,  foL  48,  ooL  8.  vide  Appendix. 

828.  Dt  Eeelena,  c  2,  MS.  8929,  fol  7,  coL  2,  MS.  1294,  fol.  188,  coL  2 : 
BenedictuB  dominuB  maAxh  noatne,  qm  noetne  peregrinanti  juYenculae  (an  image 
of  ihe  Church  from  the  Song  of  Songa)  diebna  istis  providit  caput  catholicum, 
▼irum  evanffelicum,  XJrbanum  sextom,  <|ui  rectificando  instantem  ecdesiam  (the 
Church  of  the  prsBent),  ut  vivat  oonfonmter  legi  Christi,  orditur  ordinate  a  se  ipso 
et  suia  domesticis  ;  ideo  oportet  ex  operibua  credere,  quod  ipse  sit  caput  nostrae 
eodeaiae.    Comp.  o.  15,  foL  178,  ooL  4. 

824.  Ih.,  c  2,  MS.  1294,  foL  188,  ooL  2 :  lata  autem  fides  de  nostro 
ci4>ite  tarn  gratioee  et  legitime  nobis  dato  est  credenda  cum  quadam  formidine  de 
corona  suae  finalis  peneverantiae.  ....  Nee  dubium,  quin  nos  omnes  tenemur 
Bubesse  sibi  (bc.  Cfrbano),  de  quanto  tanquam  veruB  Christi  vicariuB  mandat 
magistri  sui  oonailia  et  non  ultra. 

826.  Ib„  o.  16,  MS.  1294,  foL  178,  coL  1  :  Si  nos  Anglici  gratifl  tantum 
obedimuB  papae  noetro  Urbano  YI.  tanquam  humili  servo  Dei,  sicut  schismatici 
obediunt  Clementi  propter  dominium  et  potestatem  sectilarem  :  quis  dubitat,  quin 
ut  sic  habemus  rationem  meriti  ampliorist  SainU*  Day  Sermons,  No.  X.  (on 
Matthias's  Day),  MS.  8928,  foL  19,  coL  1.  The  preacher  maintains  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  to  be  an  apostle  was  legitimate  and  well  done.  Would  that  men 
now-a-days  would  proceed  m  like  manner  in  elections,  especially  to  high  places. 
That  was  not  the  case  in  the  election  of  Robert  of  Greneva,  although  it  certainly 
was  so  in  the  election  of  Urban  Y L     Ideo  maneat  Urbanus  noster  in  justitia  verus 

Petri  vicarius,  et  valet  sua  electio Quod  si  Urbanus  noster  a  via  erraverit 

sua  electio  est  erronea,  et  multum  prodesset  ecclesiae,  ultroque  istorum  carere. 

826.  Orueiata,  c  8,  Ma  8929,  foL  288,  coL  1  :  Probabiliter  creditur,  quod 
utroque  istorum  subtracto  de  medio  vel  damnato,  staret  eoclesia  Christi  quietius, 
quam  stat  modo,  cum  multi  supponunt  probabiliter  ex  vitiB  eorum,  quod  nihil  illia 
et  ecclesiae  sanctae  Dei 

827.  SainU'  Day  Serwume,  No.  LYI.,  MS.  8928,  foL  116,  col.  8 :  Bevera  tam 
derisoriom  vel  blasphemum  est,  quod  romanus  presbyter  dicat  sine  fundatione  : 
"  Nos  volumus  ita  esse  I  "    Comp.  1 1 7,  coL  1. 

828.  SuppUfiientum  Trialogi,  c,  9,  p.  450  :  Manifesto  patet,  quod  uterque 
istorum  pseudopaparupi  tanquam  piembrum  diaboli  in  causa  stultissima  provocat 
homines  ad  pugnandum,  etc. 

829.  Trialogve,  lY.,  82  ;  Supplementum  Trialogi,  o.  4,  p.  428,  f.  447,  450.  He 
carries  out  these  thoughts  even  in  Beimonsr—e.^.,  in  Sainte*  Day  SertnonSj  No. 
XLIY.,  on  Matt  xxiv.  8,  where  the  subject  is  false  prophets  and  false  Mendahs  : 
Omnes  isti  pseudo-papae  "  veniunt  in  nomine  Christi  '*  dioentes,  se  esse  iuimediatos 
vicarios  ejus,  sic  quod  infinitum  plus  possunt  de  dispensatione  quoad  spiritualia, 
quam  alius  christianus.  .  .  .  Sed  fimdamentum  taciturn  stat  in  donatione  caeearea 
et  concessione  quadam  Constantina.     Comp.  Select  Worke,  II.,  894  f: 

880.  De  DUuphcmia,  c.  1,  MS.  8933,  foL  117,  col.  2 :  Yldetur  multis  ex  fide 
scripturae  et  facto  hominum,  quod  in  Curia  romana  sit  radix  hujiis  blasphemiae, 
quia  homo  peccati  antichristus  insignis  loquitur,  quod  sit  summus  Christi  vicarius, 
in  vita  et  opere  inter  mortales  eibi  simillimus.  TrialoguSj  lY.,  32,  p.  359  :  Extol- 
lituit^Buper  omne  quod  dicitur  Deus,  quod  declarat  apostolus  competereantichristo, 
eta  De  Apattasia,  c.  1,  MS.  1343,  foL  37,  coL  1  :  If  the  Pope  breaks  his  cove- 
nant (liga)  by  which  he  is  bound  conscientiously  to  follow  Christ  in  his  acts,  non 
apoetoUcus  sed  apostaticus  habeatur. 

831.  XXIV,  Sermone,  No.  IX.,  MS.  3928,  foL  162,  col.  1 :  Breviter  totum 
papale  officium  est  venenosum  ;  deberet  enim  habere  purum  officium  pastorale,  et 
tanquam  miles  praecipuus  in  aoie  spiritualis  pugnae  virtuose  procedere,  et  posteris, 
ut  faciant  simpliciter  (Conj. ;  Hs.  similiter),  exemplare.  Sic  enim  fedt  ChristuB 
in  humilitate  et  passione.  et  non  in  seculari  dignitate  vel  ditatione.  £t  haec  ratio, 
quare  praelati  versi  snnt  in  lupos,  et  capitaneus  eorum  sit  diabolus  vita  et  opere 
antichristus,  etc.  Wiclif  even  goes  so  far  as  to  have  no  difBculty  in  maintaining 
that  no  man  upon  earth  is  better  fitted  to  become  Antichrist  and  vicar  of  Satan 
than  the  Boman  Pontiff  himsdf,  ut  sit  vicarius  principalis  Satanae  et  praecipuua 
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antichristos,  just  beoaose  be  can  easily  deceive  the  Chordh  with  hypocrisy  and 
every  kind  of  lie.  De  Blasphemia,  c  3,  Vienna  Ma  3933,  foL  126,  coL  1.  The 
idea  of  Antiobrist  becomes  in  the  end  so  common  with  him  that  he  uses  the  name 
as  convertible  without  more  ado  with  the  name  of  the  Pope.  He  speaks  of  legates 
a  latere  antichristi,  and  more  in  the  same  style — eg,,  SomUb^  Day  Sermom,  No.  Y., 
MS.  8928,  foL  8,  coL  2  :  legatos  cum  bollis  missos  a  latere  antidbristi. 

332.  De  BUuphemia,  c  2,  MS.  3938,  foL  123,  coL  8. 

338.  Raynaldi,  Annales  ad,  onn.  1378,  No.  48. 

334.  Wood,  ArUiquiUite8  Oxonien$e$.  Lewis,  History  of  the  Life  and  Su,ffering$ 
of  John  Widif,lS20,6  f. 

835.  B.  Yaughan,  John  de  Wydiffe,  a  Monograph,  London  1853,  87  f. 

336.  Shirley,  Fate,  Zizan.,  Introduction,  ziv.  The  passage  of  Woodford  occurs 
in  his  unprinted  72  QuetHonee  de  Sacramento  Altaris,  Qu.  50,  dub.  7. 

337.  De  Veritate  s,  Seripturae,  c.  20,  MS.  1294,  foL  65,  col.  3  :  Beligioei  autem 
possessionati,  ut  defendant  (instead  of  defending)  in  vita  et  verbis  legem  scriptarae 
patenter  apoetatant,  cum  laboribus  et  expensis  laborant  ad  curiam  romanam  pro 
damnanda  sententia  dioente,  multas  cartas  humanitus  adiuventas  de  hereditate 
perpetua  esse  impossibiles.  Et  tamen  Ozoniae  tarn  publico  quam  procuratorie 
dicunt  testamenta  Dei  et  legem  Christi  impossibilem  et  blasphemam.  Quodsi 
legem  scripturae  diligerent  plus  quam  cartas  proprias  de  dotatione  in  perpetuam 
elemosynam,  laborarent  forte  in  contrarium,  etc. 

338.  76.,  c.  20,  fol.  65,  coL  2  :  Yidetur,— quod  magis'culpandi  sunt  noetri  theologi, 
nostri  religiosi  possessionati,  et  nostri  sacerdotes  causidici,  etc.  Widif  is  wont  to 
give  this  name,  causidid,  to  the  reverers  of  canonical  law,  whose  spirit  was  more 
juristic  than  theological,  particularly 'the  advocates  of  Papal  absolutism. 

889.  De  CiviU  Dominic,  III.,  28,  MS.  1840,  fol.  200,  coL  1  :  Yeritas  quam 
saepe  inculcavi,  scilicet  (|uod  status  religiosorum  viventium  secundum  panpertatem 
evangelicam  est  perfectissimus  in  ecclesia  sancta  DeL  De  OiviU  Dominio,  II.,  18, 
MS.  1841,  foL  208,  col.  1.  In  this  latter  place  he  speaks  of  such  an  one  who  is 
utterly  disinclined  to  give  up  worldly  power  und  splendour  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  maintains  that  such  a  man's  f aitii  is  plainly  not  of  the  right  sort.  Such  a  man 
has  no  fancy  to  go  afisbing  with  Peter,  or  to  make  tents  with  Paul,  nee  mendicare  » 
cum  Fsancisco.  There  is  only  one  thhig  that  troubles  him,  that  he  is  not  ruler  of 
the  world  like  Augustus. 

840.  De  CivUi  Dominio,  ILL,  2,  MS.  1840,  foL  7,  coL  2  :  Neceese  fuit  Spiritum 
8.  fratres  de  ordine  Dominici  et  Francisd  statuere  ad  aedificationem  ecdesiae,  etc 
Comp.  c.  1,  foL  6,  coL  1. 

341.  Trialogui,  lY.,  c.  33,  p.  862.  Comp.  Supplem^ntum  Tridlogi,  c.  8,  p.  444 
De  Qfieio  Paiorali,  II.,  c.  16,  eastra  Cainitica.  Hence  the  name  he  gives  to  the 
mendicant  monks  at  lai^,  Calnitlae,  in  SuppL  TriaL,  o.  6,  p.  437,  and  to  the  whole 
institution.  CainiHca  InaUtutio  Trial,,  lY.,  17,  p.  806»  In  his  English  tracts, 
Wiclif  caUs  the  cloisters  of  the  begging  monks  Cain's  eastles— e.^..  The  Church 
and  her  Members,  c.  6,  Select  Works,  III.,  348  ;  and  Fifty  Heresiee  and  Errors  of 
Friars,  o.  2,  p.  368.  The  name  Jacobites  for  the  Dominicans  sprang  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  first  monastery  in  Paris  stood  near  the  gate  of  St.  Jacques. 
But  the  fastening  of  the  name  upon  them  as  a  mark  of  Cain  was  very  ill  taken  by 
the  monastic  orders  and  their  friends,  which  it  weuld  he  easy  to  prove  from  Wand- 
ford  and  Walfringham  if  it  were  worth  the  pains. 

842.  Trialogus,  TV.,  80,  p.  849  :  Suppono  autem,  quod  aliqui  fratres,  quos  Dens 
dignatur  docere,  ad  religionem  primaevam  Christi  devotius  oonvertentur,  et  relicta 
sua  perfidia,  sive  obtenta  sive  petita  antichristi  licentia,  redibunt  libere  ad  reli^onem 
Christi  primaevam,  et  tunc  aedificabunt  eodesiam  sicut  Paulus.  A  similar  but 
much  vaguer  expression  I  find  in  the  treatise  De  Apostasia,  c  2,  MS.  1343,  foL  51, 
col.  1 :  Si — placet  benefacere  istis  sectis,  tribueter  eis  abscondite  seorsum  elemosyna, 
ut  dissolvantur  colligationes  impietatis,  et  reducantur  ad  perfeottonem  rellgionis 
primaevae. 

348.  Comp.  On  the  Co-operation  in  Reformation  EJforis  of  the  Augustvnians  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Lvwr  Rhwda/ndt^  and  WestphaUA,  G.  A»  Cornelius,  Geschichte  det 
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Mtlnsteriabhen  Aufrahn,  1856, 1.,  83  f.  Friar  BftmeB  in  London,  also^  to  whom, 
in  1528,  two  Widiffites  out  of  Essex  came  to  purchase  from  him  a  printed  English 
New  Testament,  was  an  Augustinian.  Strype  Ecdetiastieal  Memorials.  Oxford, 
1882,  L,  2,  p.  54. 

848.  Oomp.  Leopold  Banke,  DeuUcke  Oetckichte  tn  ZeiktUer  der  JUformahnoi, 
IL,  66  f. 

844.  Neander  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  passage,  as  a  prediction  that 
the  Beformation  would  {Hroceed  from  the  Mendicant  Orders.  B^hringer,  Wydife, 
p.  568,  and  Oscar  Jager,  John  Widiffe,  Halle  1854,  p.  57  f.,  have  observed  in  op- 
position to  Neander's  view  and  my  own  expressed  in  Zeittchrift  fur  hittoritdie 
Theologie,  1858,  p.  452  f.,  that  this  is  going  too  far.  But  if,  as  Jager  himself 
admits,  we  see  "in  Wiclifs  whole  personality  a  comprehensive  fact-prophecy  of 
the  Beformation,"  is  there  anything  impossible  or  even  improbable  in  the  idea 
that  there  should  have  been  also  a  word -prophecy  of  it  ?  And  if.  WicUf  says  no 
more  than  /  tuppose,  and  not  /  prophecy,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  question 
here  of  prophecy  at  all  f 

345.  It  cannot  be  attempted  to  bring  together  all  the  passages  in  which  Wiclif 
has  given  expression  to  this  judgment.  A  few  may  suffice,  irutar  omnium.  Begin- 
ning with  external  matters,  it  is  to  such  he  refers  when,  in  the  Liber  MandtUorum, 
c.  8,  MS.  1339,  foL  108,  coL  1,  he  says  that  the  stiff  demand  of  the  Church  for  its 
temporalities  far  out-goes  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church  (ultra  exemplum 
piimitivae  ecdesiae).  The  Apoetolioal  Church,  that  church  of  martyrs,  was  also 
a  church  of  poor  confessors  (ecdesia  pauperum  confessorum),  but  on  thatveiy 
account  it  did  a  much  greater  work  than  the  richly-«ndowed  Church  of  later 
times.  De  Civili  DonUnio,  III.,  c  22.  MS.  1340,  foL  193,  coL  1.  That  Wiclif,  in 
the  matter  of  worahip,  affirmed  that  the  Church  had  departed  from  ancient  usage, 
to  which  the  use  of  so  many  images  and  saints  was  unknown,  has  been  already 
noticed  above,  vide  p.  110  f.  The  hierarchial  despotism  to  which  the  Popes  had 
reached,  he  paints  in  the  strongest  colours.  J)e  Officio  H^is,  c.  7,  MS.  8933,  foL 
87,  coL  8  :  But  not  only  in  life  but  in  doctrine  also  has  this  departure  taken  place 
from  the  word  of  God  and  the  true  Christian  standard,  and  it  is  here  that  he  lays 
the  main  stress.  SainU*  Day  Sermons,  XXL,  MS.  8928,  foL  41,  coL  4  :  At  the 
time  of  the  first  advent  of  Christ  the  synagogue  was  manifestly  corrupt.  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  was  hidden  away  or  perverted—human  traditions  multiplied,  etc. 
At  His  second  advent  the  antichrist  will  be  still  more  deeply  and  manifoldly 
apostate.  But  the  priests  and  Pharisees  of  the  Old  Testament  were  more  excus- 
able than  the  Bomish  Church — ^non  enim  tantum  a  lege  Moeaica  declinaverant, 
quantum  nostri  prelati  dedinant  tam  vita  quam  scientia  a  lege  et  regula  Christiana. 
They  deceive  others,  indeed,  and  themselves  bv  asHuming  that  they  are  the  Holy 
Church  to  which  Christ  has  promised  that  it  shall  endure  to  the  end.  But  in  the 
Old  Testament  times  men  had  indulged  in  like  false  confidences.  "  The  temple  of 
ihe  Lord  are  we,"  Jerem.  vii  4.  But  the  principal  cause  of  this  falling  away  from 
true  Christianity  lies  here,  as  Wiclif  sets  forth  in  De  Veritate  s.  Scripturae,  c  29, 
MS.  1294,  fol.  101,  col.  4,  that  men  have  set  aside  the  one  only  Lord  and  Master, 
and  have  given  heed  to  many  other  masters  who  are  opposite  to  Christ — ^that  the 
corrupt  tiaditions  of  men  have  been  followed  and  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

346.  Saints  Day  Sermons,  No.  XL.,  MS.  3928,  foL  8,  ooL  4. 

847.  Prior  Bomana  ecclesia  cui  magis  debemus  credere.  XXIV.  Sermons,  No. 
I.,  MS.  8928,  foL  128,  coL  4.  He  refers  here  to  the  eleventh  in  comparison  with 
the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

848.  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  XXL,  MS.  8928,  fol.  65,  coL  2 :  Because  the 
antichrist  is  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  institution  of  Christ,  he  has 
managed  that  it  should  be  departed  from  only  gradually  but  craftily ;  and  under 
hb  blinding  influence,  worldly-minded  people  have  been  thus  led  to  look  upon 
errors  which  were  still  not  excessive,  as  of  no  consequence,  or  as  no  errors  at  all. 

849.  XXIV.  Sermons,  No.  1,  MS.,  8928,  foL  180,  coL  1  :  Aliter  erraient  tam 
ecclesia  quam  doctores  de  millennario  Christo,  qui  sic  esse  credendnm  docuerant. 
Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  XL.,  foL  80,  col.  4  :  Istis  ducentis  annis  et  amplius  fuit 
cursus  taUs  antiohristi  cum  sectis  suis — ^nam  par  tantum  temporis  et  amplius 
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diabolus  est  solutus.  In  the  Trialogtu,  the  period  when  the  devil  was  set  loose 
is  assumed  to  be  well  known — slmoet  as  much  so  as  an  established  era  in 
chronology,  e.^.,  B.  III.,  o.  7,  p.  158  ;  c  81,  p.  240  ;  R  IV.,  a  2  and  88,  p.  249, 
362  :  Ante  solutionem  satanae,  poet  solutionem  satanae,  eto.  This  apocalyptic  view 
was  everywhere  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Age.  To  quote  only  one  document  in  illus- 
tration of  this  iaot»  I  refer  to  the  letter  from  Liege,  which  was  addressed  to 
Paschalis  IL  during  the  Investiture  oontroversy.  There  the  same  thought  occurs 
more  than  once — Satan  is  loose,  and  has  great  wrath — Satanas  solutus  ....  jam 
divisit  regnum  et  sacerdotium. 

850.  De  VerUate  t,  Seripiurae,  o.  15,  MS.  1294,  fol.  45,  ooL  2  :  Antichristos  non 
veniet  antequam  lex  Christi  sic  dissipata  tam  intellectu  quam  aflectu. 

851.  Ik  Bltuphemia,  a  1,  MS.  8983,  foL  118,  ooL  4  :  Purgatio  gloriosa  ecdesiao 
ab  antiqua  blasphemia^  eto.  De  Ecdaia  et  membris  ^us,  ed.  Todd,  c.  6,  p.  xli. : 
purging  of  the  churche.  De  OioUi  Dominio,  III.,  22,  MS.  1840,  fol.  198,  coL  2  : 
Ecclesiae  ad  primam  perfectionem  restitutio.  De  Bedena,  c.  8,  MS.  1294,  foL 
185,  coL  1 ;  Correctio  nostra  secundum  statum  primaevum. 

352.  A  single  passage  for  a  thousand  may  here  find  a  place.  In  the  Saintt' 
Day  SermoM,  No.  XXXVI.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  72,  coL  4,  Wiclif  says  :  Medicina 
necessaria  ad  extinguendimi  venenum  diaboli  foret,  totum  derum  exproprietarium 
faoere,  et  ordinationem  Christi  quoad  suam  eodesiam  innovare,  etc.  Comp.  De 
Officio  PasUyrali,  II.,  11,  p.  45  ;  Trialofftu,  lY.,  28,  p.  810  ;  IHalogus,  c.  84, 
MS.  1887,  foL  159,  ooL  2  :  Si  autem  ipsi  epLsoopi  .  .  .  .  et  alii  dotati  praepositi 
conciperent  in  hoc  vitam  et  legem  Christi,  et  sic  gratis  renunciarent  omnious  mun- 
danis  dominiis,  foret  illis  magis  meritorium  et  glorioeior  triumphus  ecclesiae  mili- 
tantis  super  diabolum  et  alia  membra  sua.  The  whole  tractate  De  Officio  PcLttcrali 
turns  in  like  manner  upon  the  thought  that  it  would  be  more  wholesome  for  the 
parish  clergy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  quite  sufficient  for  their  worldly  comfort,  to 
live  upon  &e  voluntary  gifts  of  their  congregations ;  food  and  clothing  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them. 

858.  The  Church  and  her  Members,  cap.  6  ;  Select  English  Works,  III.,  351  f. 
354.  Trialogus,  IV.,  18,  p.  310  :  Nos  autem  dicimus  illis,  quod  nedum  possunt 

auferre  temporalia  ab  eodesia  habitualiter  delinquente,  nee  solun  quod  licet  illis  hoc 
faoere,  sed  quod  debent,  eta  De  OivUi  Dominion  c.  22,  MS.  1840,  foL  188,  col.  2  : 
Licet  dominis  temporalibus  aufiferre  a  religiosis  (Monks)  collatas  elemosinas  pro- 
genitorum  suorum  (i.e.,  endowments)  in  casu  quo  habitualiter  eis  abusi  fuerint. 

855.  De  OivUi  Dominio,  III.,  22,  MS.  1840,  foL  176,  coL  2 :  Si  .  .  .  .  sit  ration- 
abUe,  ut  retrahatnr  elemosyna  regis  nostri  in  alios  pios  usus,  non  oportet  currere 
Romam  ad  habendum  consensum  sui  pontifids  .  .  .  .  ne  tamen  illud  fiat  indiscrete, 
oongreganda  est  synodus  auctoritate  regis,  etc. 

356.  lb.,  198,  coL  2 :  Olaustrorum  dissipatio  ....  posset  verisimilius  esse 
eorum  (daustralium)  correctio,  etc. 

857.  lb.,  c  19,  foL  168,  coL  1  :  Expediens  est  ...  .  seculares  dominos  aufferre  a 
dericis  onus  ministerii  hujusmodi,  si  viderint  eos  a  religione  Christi  aversos,  etc. 

358.  De  Simonia,  c.  5,  MS.  1843,  fol.  21,  coL  1  :  Nee  dubium,  qui  caeeus  torpor 
dominorum  secularium  sit  in  causa^  quare  tam  gloriosus  fructus  et  emendatio 
ecclesiae  retardatur.  In  the  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  MS.  8928,  foL  117,  ool.  2,  the 
LVIth  doses  with  the  wish,  "  O  that  kings  would  wake  up  and  shake  off  this  faith- 
lessness of  the  antichrist,  and  in  divine  things  take  the  sense  of  scripture  pure  and 
undefiled." 

859.  De  OivHi  Dominio,  IL,  8,  MS.  1841,  fol.  177,  ooL  2 ;  Nullus  saoerdos  vel 
dericus  debet  per  ooactam  ablationem  bonorum  compi  per  brachium  seculare, 
nisi  auctoritate  eodedae,  in  defeotu  spiritualis  praepositi,  et  casu  quo  fuerit  a 
fide  devius. 

360.  lb.,  fol.  178,  col.  2. 

361.  lb.,  L,  89,  MS.  1841,  fol.  95,  col.  2  :  Et  quum  notabiliter  delinquunt, 
peocatum  esset  ipsos  d^endere,  specialiter  contra  pios  principes  oathoUoe  ooiSroentes, 
qualiter  praelati  non  suffidunt 
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862.  I  bring  into  view  here  two  particulars — ^fint.  The  way  in  which  Wiclif 
emphasiseB  the  inherent  rights  of  the  crown,  according  to  which  the  chtim  of  the 
Pope  to  the  first  fruits  of  a  prelacy,  and  also  the  pretended  exemption  of  the  clergy 
in  their  person  and  property  from  the  king's  jurisdiction,  are  both  irrecondleable 
with  the  integritaa  retjaliae  regis  nottri.  De  EccUsia,  c.  15,  MS.  1294,  fol.  176, 
ool.  2.  Gomp.  De  Officio  Regis,  c.  4,  MS.  89S3,  fol.  15,  coL  2;  Omnis  rex 
dominatur  super  toto  regno  suo;  omnis  clericus  regis  legius  (vassal  or  liege) 
cum  tota  possessione  sua  est  pars  regni ;  eigo  dominatur  super  omnibus  istis. 
Secondly,  The  way  in  which  Wiclif  sets  forth  the  dignity  of  the  king  as 
derived  immediately  from  God,  and  as  independent  of  the  Church,  and  even 
of  the  Papacy.  The  governing  power  of  the  king  is  conferred  by  God,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  people.  De  Officio  Regis,  as  above,  foL  176,  ooL  3 :  Rex,  in 
quantum  hujusmodi,  hinbet  privilegium  concessum  a  Deo  et  acceptum  a  populo  ad 
regnandum.  llie  king,  therefore,  is  a  vicar  of  God,  as  good  as  the  pope,  who 
should  exhibit  divine  justice  in  his  actions  ;  ista  exemplaris  justitia  in  Deo,  debet 
esse  exemplar  cuilibet  ejus  vicario  tarn  papae  quam  regi,  etc.  Hex  enim  est  Dei 
vicarius.  This  is  properly  the  ground-thought  of  this  whole  book.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  Wiclif  more  than  once  supports  himself  upon  a  thought  of 
Augustin's,  Epist.  185,  according  to  which  a  king  is  a  representative  of  GckI,  but 
a  bishop  a  representative  of  Christ.  TrialoguSj  IV.,  16,  p.  297  ;  Saints*  Day 
Sermons,  No.  XL.,  MS.  3928,  foL  81,  col.  4,  in  the  latter  of  which  two  places 
episcopus  is  the  word  used,  in  the  former  papa,  Comp.  Ik  BUuphemia,  o.  7* 
MS.  3933,  foL  140,  coL  3.  As  a  fruit  of  the  contest  between  Church  and  State 
which  went  on  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  between  Boniface  VIII. 
and  Philip  the  Fair,  we  especially  must  regard  the  judgment  expressed  by  Wiclif 
in  Liber  Mandatorum,  c.  26,  MS.  1339,  foL  205,  coL  2,  in  the  following  terms : — 
The  king  in  temporal  things  stands  above  the  pope,  and,  therefore,  the  pope  must 
acknowledge  him  as  in  this  respect  the  higher  upon  earth,  though  in  spiritual 
things  the  pope  has  the  superiority  :  Bex  autem  est  in  temporalibus  supra  papam  ; 
....  ideo  quoad  istud  oportet  papam  superiorem  in  terris  cognoscere,  licet  in 
spiritualibus  anteoellat.  Wiclif  defines  the  relation  between  Church  and  State, 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  goveniment,  sharply  and  clearly,  as  follows : — 
Secular  princes  govern  their  subjects  directly  and  immediately  in  reference  to 
the  body  and  temporal  goods,  but  only  mediately,  or  in  the  second  line  (aooessorie). 
in  relation  to  the  soul,  which  latter  interest,  however,  in  the  order  of  the  two 
objects  or  ends  of  government,  should  be  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priests 
of  Christ  exercise  government  chiefly  and  directly  in  relation  to  spiritual  gifts, 
e.g.,  the  virtues  ;  yet  alonff  with  this,  and  in  the  second  line,  in  relation  to  temporal 
tJongs.  But  both  jurismctions  must  take  hold  of  each  other  and  render  each 
other  reciprocal  support  As  the  Church  has  two  estates,  clergy  and  laity — so  to 
say  soul  and  body — so  she  has  two  sorts  of  censure  and  discipline — spiritual,  in 
the  shape  of  admonition  ;  corporeal,  in  the  shape  of  compulsion ;  of  which  the 
former  tskes  effect  by  the  preaching  of  the  law  of  Christ  and  conviction  of 
reason,  and  belongs  to  the  doctors  and  priests  of  Christ,  while  the  latter  takes 
effect  by  the  deprivation  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  temporal  goods,  and  is  exerdsed 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  Ik  avUi  Daminio,  IL,  8,  MS.  1341,  foL  178,  ooL  1  ; 
foL  179,  coL  1. 

863.  Ik  OivUi  Dominio,  IL,  16,  MS.  1341,  fol.  285,  oqL  2  :  Tunc  neoessitaretur 
lepublica  redire  ad  politLun  evangeUcam,  habens  omnia  in  communi. 

364.  Saints  Day  Semums,  No.  XXXL,  MS.  8928,  foL  65,  coL  2  :  Viri  quidem 
evangeUci  debent  in  voluntate  et  in  oonversatione  tanquam  vir  unus  concurrere, 
quanquam  loco  distiterint  (MS.,destituerint),  et  legem  Christi  sibi  praesentis  con- 
stanter  defendere.  Doctores  evangelid.  De  OivHi  Dominio,  III.,  19,  MS.  1840, 
fol.  168,  col.  1. 

865.  SuppUmentum  Tri4dogi,  c»  8,  p.  447  :  Tunc  foret  fadlius  .  .  .  errores  corri- 
gere,  et  statum  eodesiae  ad  ordinationem  Christi  pure  secundum  legem  suam 
reducere,  quod  attendere  desidero.  Comp.  Dialogus,  c.  18  ;  Intendimus  purga- 
tionem  et  perfectionem  cleri,  quam  scimus  non  stare  In  multitudine  personarum, 
sed  in  observantia  status,  quern  Christus  instituit. 

866.  Hoc  tentaoB  pro  parte  Christi  habebit  plurimos  adversantes,  quia  non  solaiii 
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antichrigtum  et  omnes  ejtis  discipulofl,  sed  ipenm  diAbolnm  et  omnes  suos  angeloB, 
qui  snmme  odituit,  quod  Ghristi  ordinatio  stet  Id  terria :  Saints*  Day  Sermors,  No. 
III.,  MS.  8028,  foL  6,  col.  1. 

867.  De  Apostasia,  c.  2,  MS.  1343,  fol.  62,  ooL  1 :  Confido  de  bonis  Bodia,  qui 
mihi  confidenter  in  causa  Dei  astiterant,  quod  .  .  .  usque  in  finem  assisteni,  quia 
nihil  illis  et  dictis  apostatis. 

868.  Dt  Veritaie  «.  Scr^pturae,  a  23,  MS.  1294,  foL  78,  col.  1 :  O  si  Dens  dedent 
mihi  cor  docile,  peraeyerantem  consiantiain  et  caritatem  ad  Christum,  ad  ejus 
eoclesiam  et  ad  membra  diaboli  ecclesiam  Christi  laniantia,  ut  pura  caritate  ipsa 
corripiain  I  Quam  gloriosa  causa  foret  mihi  praesentem  miseriam  fii^endi !  Haec 
enim  f uit  causa  martyrii  ChristL  Comp.  the  beautiful  conclusion  of  the  II.  Book, 
De  OivUi  DonUnta,  a  18,  Ma  1341,  foL  251,  ooL  2 :  Conoedat  Deus  nobis  dericis 
arma  apostolomm  et  patientiam  martyrum,  ut  possimus  in  bono  (Uie  evil  witii 
good)  sincere  adversarios  cruds  Christi !    Amen. 

869.  Trialogua,  IV.,  4,  p.  258.  Comp.  Dialofftu,  c.  26,  MS.  1887,  fol.  156,  ooL  1  : 
Dicam  ergo  utam  sententiam  pro  bono  papae  atque  ecdesiae,  et  si  oocisio  vol  alia 
poena  inde  eveniat,  rogo  Deum  meum  dare  virtutem  ad  constanter  et  humiliter 
patiendum. 

870.  De  Blatphemia,  c.  1,  MS.  8938,  fol.  119,  col.  1 :  Yerum  potens  est  Deus 
illuminare  et  exdtare  mentes  pauooram  fideUum,  qui  constanter  detegant  et  mone- 
ant,  si  digni  sumus,  ad  destmctionem  hujus  versutiae  antichristt  Sic  enim  indpi- 
endo  a  f emina  convertit  per  paucos  apostolos  totum  mundum. 

871.  lb.  (one  of  Widiff 's  latest  writings),  c.  1,  MS.  8938,  foL  120,  col.  4 : 
Ideo  yidetur  tutius  a  generatione  iita  saltem  in  mente  aufugere  et  ad  pro- 
tectionem  Christi  conf ugere,  relinquendo  destmctionem  antichristi  cum  suis  satiapis 
Dd  miraculo.  Sdmus  quidem,  quod  oportet,  ut  viis  nobis  absoonditis  istud 
eveniat ;  sed  sdmus,  quod  personarum  acceptio  noD  est  apud  Deum,  sed  in  omni 
gente  yd  loco,  qui  ipsom  dilezerit,  acoeptus  est  illi. 


Section  XII.- — Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

Op  the  doctrinal  system  of  WicUf,  there  still  remains  for 
us  to  examine  that  chief  head  wherein  he  placed  him- 
self in  strongest  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Rome — ^namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper — and 
generally  of  the  Sacraments.  We  shall,  however,  handle  the 
aoctrine  of  the  other  sacraments  with  comparative  brevity, 
because  we  are  able  to  refer  upon  this  subject  to  the  full 
and  satisfactory  treatment  which  it  has  received  from 
Lewald.*'*  Several  points,  however,  still  need  more  precise 
definition  and  some  degree  of  correction. 

A. — Of  the  Sacraments  in  general. 

Here  the  three  following  questions  come  under  considera- 
tion:— 1.  What  is  the  notion  and  nature  of  a  sacrament? 
2.  What  are  the  several  sacraments t  or,  in  other  words,  how 
many  sacraments  are  there  ?  3.  What  view  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  eflScacy  of  the  sacraments  ? 

With  regard — (1^  to  the  notion  of  a  sacrament,  it  is  to  be 

E remised  that  Wichf  has  devoted  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
ook  of  the  Trialogus  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  io 
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tho.  first  chapter  of  which  he  treats  of  the  sacraments  In 
general,  and  especially  of  the  notion  of  a  sacrament. 

He  sets  out  from  the  generic  idea  of  the  sign;  a  sacrament 
is  a  si^ ;  to  every  sign  there  corresponds  a  thing  signified, 
the  object  of  which  the  former  is  a  sign.  But  mis,  as 
Wiclif  himself  allows,  is  so  general  an  idea,  that  it  must  be 
said  that  everything  which  exists  is  a  sign — for  every 
creature  is  a  sign  of  the  Creator,  as  smoke  is  a  si^  of  fij*e. 
But  God  Himself  is  also  a  sign — ^viz.,  of  evervthmg  which 
can  be  named.;  for  He  is  the  book  of  Kfe,  wherein  every- 
thing that  can  be  named  is  inscribed  ^asn  allusion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ideas  of  all  things  iii  God).  This  generic  notion 
of  a  sign,  therefore,  is  too  general.  Wiclif  accordingly  ad- 
vances to  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  notion — a  sacra- 
ment is  a  sign  of  a  holy  thing.  But  this  definition  also 
appears  to  our  Thinker  to  be  too  wide,  for  every  creature  is 
a  sign  of  the  Creator  and  of  its  creation — existence — and  . 
therefore  a  sign  of  a  holy  thirig.®^'  But  even  if  we  advance 
still  further,  and  define  a  flacrament  with  yet  more  precision 
as  "  the  visible  fcmn  of  an  invisible  grace,"  so  as  that  the 
sacrament  bears  in  itself  a  resemblance  to,  and  becomes  a 
cause  of  the  grace,  even  this  definition  appears  to  Wiclif  to  be 
of  such  a  kind  that  every  possible  thing  might  be  called  a 
sacrament ;  for  every  creature  perceptible  by  the  senses  is 
the  visible  appearance  of  the  invisible  grace  of  Ibe  Creator, 
carries  in  itself  a  resemblance  to  the  ideas  embodied  in  it, 
and  is  the  cause  of  their  resemblance  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Creator  (who  is  known  to  man  from  the  creature). 
Here  too,  accordingly,  we  find  again  those  metaphysical 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  foxmdation  of  all  WicliTs  tnoughts 
and  views  of  God  and  the  world. 

(2.)  From  what  he  has  observed  regarding  the  idea  of  the 
sacrament  results,  of  itself,  his  judgment  concerning  the 
number  oT  t!he  sacraments.  The  sacramental  idea,  according 
to  his  view,  is  much  too  wide  to  allow  of  his  conceding  that 
only  the  so-called  seven  sacraments  are  really  such.  In 
other  words,  Wiclif  holds  that  there  are  more  than  seven 
sacraments."'*  He  thinks,  e.g.,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Divine  Word  is  as  truly  a  sacrament  as  any  one  of  those 
seven  well-known  actions.  He  makes  it  clearly  understood 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  arbitrary  limitation — ^as  an  arti- 
ficially constructed  dogma — when  no  more  than  the  septem 
sacramenta  vulgaria  are  recognised  as  sacraments.*'*  It  is  a 
mere  irony  when  be  complains  that  it  is  owing  to  his 
poverty  of  facultjr  that  he  conceives  that  many  things  on 
this  head  of  doctrine  rest  upon  too  weak  a  foundation ;  aor 
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has  he  yet  become  acquainted  with  the  labels  which  must  be 
affixed  if  the  name  of  sacrament  is  to  be  limited  to  these 
seven  in  one  and  the  same  sense.*'^ 

While  Wiclif  in  most  places  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  seven  sacraments  had  no  exclusive  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  such,  ue.y  that  seven  is  too  small  a  number 
for  them  in  case  we  set  out  from  the  generic  idea  which 
is  common  to  them  all,  he  nevertheless  also  indicates  an 
opinion  that  the  number  seven  is  too  large,  namely,  when 
tried  by  the  standard  of  Scripture  authority.  This  thought 
indeed  he  does  not  express  in  plain  terms.  He  only 
hints  at  it  —  at  one  time  by  the  order  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  several  sacraments,  placing  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  Baptism  first  in  order,  while  leaving  the  remain- 
ing five  to  follow;  while,  in  another  place,  he  observes 
expressly  that  the  right  order  of  the  sacraments  ib  de- 
termined by  the  measure  in  which  they  have  for  their 
warrant  the  express  foundation  of  Scripture.*''  In  particu- 
lar he  says  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  handles  as  first 
in  order,  that  he  does  so,  among  other  grounds,  upon  this 
one,  that  it  has  the  strongest  Scripture  warrant  of  all;*'® 
whereas  of  Extreme  unction,  which  is  the  last  of  the  seven 
to  be  examined  by  him,  he  remarks  that  it  has  too  weak 
a  foundation  in  that  passage  of  Scripture  (James  v.)  upon 
which  it  is  commonly  rested.*'®  When,  notwithstanmng 
this,  he  abstains  from  entering  into  any  proper  critique  of 
the  other  sacraments,  with  the  exception  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
manner  of  teacning  which  had  been  in  fixed  use  since 
Peter  the  Lombard,  this  circumstance  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Wiclif  8  attention,  within  the  area  of  this  whole 
locus  of  doctrine,  was  directed  to  one  definite  point  and 
concentrated  upon  it. 

3.  The  third  question  touches  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

That  by  virtue  of  God's  ordinance  a  certain  efficacy,  a 
real  communication  of  grace,  is  connected  with  a  sacrament, 
Wiclif  has  an  assured  beUef.  He  takes  notice  how,  in  con- 
trast with  actions  and  arrangements  of  human  origina- 
tion, such  as  the  Pope's  election,  which  have  no  promise 
of  God  that  He  will  connect  grace  with  them,  God  has 
given  the  covenanted  promise  really  to  communicate  grace 
with  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Repentance,  which 
are  obviously  named  only  by  way  of  example.'*®  And  on 
another  occasion,  he  lays  down  quite  ffenerally  the  prin- 
ciple   that    **all    sacraments,    when    rightly    aaministered. 
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possess  a  saving  efficacy."*®^  True,  this  saving  efficacy  is 
conditional ;  and  what  are  th/3  conditions  and  limitations 
according  to  Wiclif  within  which  they  have  this  effectual 
working?  One  condition,  the  most  undoubted  of  all,  and 
recognised  in  the  teaching  of  the  evangelical  Church,  is 
already  mentioned  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  viz.,  that 
the  sacraments  put  forth  a  saving  efficacy  only  when  rightly 
administered  {rite  fninistrata)^  t.«.,  only  then  do  they  serve 
to  the  real  communication  of  divine  strength  when  they 
are  administered  conformably  to  their  first  institution. 
Wiclif  is  likewise  thoroughly  aware  of  the  truth  that  a 
further  condition  of  the  gracious  working  of  every  sacra- 
ment  lies  in  the  mind  and  spiritual  state  of  the  receiver. 

On  this  subject  there  is  room  for  doubt  on  a  single  point 
only,  whether  Wiclif  required  a  positive  preparedness  and 
receptivity  in  virtue  of  a  penitent,  behoving,  and  devout 
spirit,  as  a  condition  of  the  sacrament's  possessing  a  saving 
efficacy;  or  whether  he  held  it  to  be  sufficient  that  the 
receiver  should  not  oppose  a  positive  hindrance  thereto, 
by  an  tmgodly  state  of  mmd  and  feeling.  Expressions  occur 
which  seem  to  favour  the  latter  idea.  But  in  by  far  the 
most  numerous  instances  Wiclif  demands  a  positive  recep- 
tivity on  the  side  of  the  person  to  whom  the  sacrament 
is  administered,  if  a  gift  of  ^ace  and  a  blessing  are  to 
flow  to  him  therefrom.***  Manifestly  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  first  formulated  by  Duns  Scotus,  that  only 
no  barrier  should  be- put  in  the  way  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  by  mortal  sin  in  the  receiver,  or  by  the  set 
purpose  to  commit  such ;  but  he  prescribes  a  truly  penitent 
and  pious  frame  of  mind  as  a  condition  of  the  blessing  which 
should  accrue  to  the  receiver. 

These  explanations  stand  in  a  certain  connection  with  the 
other  question,  whether  the  saving  efficacy  of  a  sacrament 
is  conmtioned  by  the  worthiness  and  the  grace-standing  of 
the  priest  who  dispenses  it  ?  It  is  usual  to  assume,  and  for 
some  time  back  it  has  been  the  settled  opinion,  that  Wiclif 
answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  This  assumption 
has  even  passed  into  the  confessions  of  our  evangelical 
Lutheran  Cnurch.***  This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  the  point. 
Our  German  Reformers,  if  I  am  not  quite  mistaken, 
came  into  possession  of  this  thesis  as  one  alleged  to  have 
been  held  by  Wiclif,  from  no  other  source  but  the  Council 
of  Constance.  In  the  list  of  those  articles  of  Wiclif  upon 
which  this  Council  pronounced  its  condemnatory  judg- 
ment, it  set  forth  no  fewer  than  four  articles  all  bearing 
upon  the  principle  in  question.^**    But  it  is  well  known  with 
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how  little  conscientiousneBS  and  trustworthmeBB  this  Council 
went  to  work  with  the  question  whether  a  certain  article  had 
been  reallv  set  forth  and  defended  by  Wiclif  or  by  Hubs  ?  If 
we  go  stifl  ferther  back,  I  find  that  the  enemies  of  Wiclif,  in 
his  ufetime,  on  onl^  one  occasion  brought  under  discuBsion 
the  particular  thesis  which  is  now  before  us,  namely,  in  the 
list  of  twenty-four  articles  which  Archbishop  Qourtenay  pro- 
cured to  be  condemned  at  the  so-called  Earthquake  Council 
held  on  24th  May  1382.  Among  these  is  condemned  as 
heretical  the  article  (No.  4),  that  a  bishop  or  priest,  standing 
guilty  of  mortal  sin,  has  no  power  to  ordain,  or  consecrate, 
or  baptise.***  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Wiclif  is 
not  here  named  expressly  as  the  holder  of  this  doctrine. 
Among  the  eighteen  articles  of  Wiclif,  which  a  provincial 
Svnod  under  Archbishop  Arundel  of  Canterbury,  in  February 
1396,  declared  to  be  in  part  erroneous,  in  part  heretical, 
there  is  not  found  any  article  of  the  content  in  question, 
although  that  whole  series  of  articles  with  few  exceptions 
relates  precisely  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 

But  Thomas  of  Walden,  no  doubt,  makes  mention  of  a  doc- 
trine of  this  kind.  He  opposes  it  as  a  Donatistic  error  and  as  a 
wrong  against  all  the  sacraments  taken  together,  when  Wiclif 
puts  it  as  doubtful  whether  Christ  supports  and  owns  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  a  priest  whose  walk  is 
contrary  to  the  life  of  Christ.***  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  till  1422,  and  the  following  years,  that 
Walden  wrote  his  great  polemical  work — nearly  lorty  years 
therefore  after  Wiclif  s  death,  and  several  years  after  the 
Council  of  Constance  which  he  himself  attended.^  And  this 
enemy  of  the  WicHfites,  when  dealing  with  the  question  now 
before  us,  has  tmmistakeably  in  his  eye  the  form  of  the  first 
of  those  articles  which  the  Cotmcil  had  set  forth  as  WicliTs 
doctrine  "  of  the  sacraments  in  general"**'  Still,  of  course, 
the  matter  can  only  be  brought  to  a  decision  by  the  authentic 
language  of  Wiclif  himself  But  now,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  Wiclif  reaches,  there  is  not  to  be  found  m 
them  a  single  expression  in  which  the  saving  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  is  made  dependent,  in  language  free  of  all  ambi- 
guity, upon  the  moral  and  religious  worthiness  of  the  adminis- 
trant  priest.  True,  he  says,  in  one  place  of  the  Trialogus, 
when  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass, — so  often  as  Christ 
works  along  with  a  man,  and  only  in  this  case,  does  He  bring 
the  sacrament  to  effect ;  but  Wiclif  immediately  adds,  "  and 
this  must  be  assumed  and  pre-supposed  of  our  priests."*** 
Still  more  clearly  does  he  express  nimself  in  reierence  to 
baptism,  to  the  effect  that  children  who  have  rightly  received 
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water  baptism  are  partakers  of  baptismal  grace,  and  are 
baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost.^^ 

it  is  true  indeed,  that  when  we  start  with  the  idea 
of  the  Church  as  the  whole  body  of  the  elect,  which 
Wiclif  lays  as  his  foundation,  and  then  draw  out  with 
logical  strictness  the  conclusions  which  ensue,  we  must 
then  arrive  at  the  view  that  a  minister  of  the  Church 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  elect,  can  as  little  be  a 
rightly  conditioned  steward  of  God's  mysteries  and  means 
of  grace.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  drawing 
abstract  consequences  from  that  principle.  Wiclif  himself 
proceeds  with  caution  and  moderation  m  this  respect.  He 
declares,  «.^.,  in  his  work  on  the  Church,  that  it  is  a  point 
of  undoubted  certainty  to  him  that  no  reprobate  man  is  a 
member  or  office-bearer  of  the  holy  Mother  Church,  and 
yet  immediately  after  he  remarks,  that  such  a  person  may 
nevertheless  possess  certain  offices  of  administration  within 
the  Church  to  his  own  condemnation  and  to  the  utility  of 
the  Church.'**  If  the  official  ministrations  of  a  priest  who 
has  no  standing  in  grace  can  yet  be  to  the  utiuty  of  the 
Church,  this  evidently  implies  the  saving  efficacy  of  the 
means  of  ernco  dispensed  by  him.  The  efficacy  therefore 
is  independent  of  the  worthiness  of  the  dispensmg  Church 
minister. 

But  most  decisive  of  all  is  an  expression  occurring  far- 
ther on  in  the  same  chapter,  in  which  Wiclif  declares  his 
conviction  that  a  reprobate,  even  when  he  is  standing  in 
actual  mortal  sin,  aaministers  the  sacrament  to  the  utility 
of  the  faithful  entrusted  to  him,  although  it  be  to  his  own 
damnation.^*^  From  this  and  other  similar  passages,  it 
appears  with  a  clearness  which  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that 
Wiclif  requires  indeed  of  every  office-bearer  of  the  Church 
who  has  the  sacraments  to  administer,  that  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  salvation  he  should  be  a  veritable  member  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  but  he  by  no  means  on  this  account  makes 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  for  the  soul's  health  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  dispensed,  dependent  upon  the  grace- 
standing  of  the  ministrant  priest.  Wiclif,  however,  knows 
clearly  enough  that  it  would  oe  to  ascribe  much  too  great  an 
importance  to  the  powers  of  a  minister  of  the  Church,  and 
to  attribute  to  him  what  belongs  singly  and  alone  to  God 
as  His  sovereign  prerogative,  if  it  should  be  supposed  that 
by  the  ill  mental  condition  of  an  imconscientious  priest, 
the  congre^tion  would  incur  the  loss  of  the  blessing  which 
is  communicated  to  it  of  God  by  virtue  of  the  means  of 
grace.    Wiclif  knew  much  better  how  to  distinguish  between 
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the  objective  and  subjective  in  Christianity,  between  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ,  which  is  laid  in  word  and  sacrament, 
and  the  mental  condition  of  the  acting  and  dispensing  Church- 
minister,  than  has  for  a  long  time  back  been  supposed.  The 
objection  of  a  Donatistic  mode  of  thought  which  Melancthon 
brought  against  the  Wiclifites  is,  therefore,  so  f^r  as  it 
was  meant  to  affect  Wiclif  himself,  and  not  only  the 
WidifiteSy  to  be  set  aside  as  unfounded  and  imjust,  on 
the  ground  of  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  actual 
teaching  of  Wiclif. 

B. — Of  the  LorcCs  Supper. 

WiOLiF  always  gave  a  high  place  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
the  holiest  and  most  honourable  of  all  the  sacraments.  He 
was  convinced  in  particular  that  no  other  sacrament  has  so 
strong  a  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God.  But  holding  it 
in  such  high  honour,  he  watched  over  its  Scriptural  purity 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  when  he  came  to  see  that  the 
Eucharistic  doctrine  which  was  .prevalent  in  the  Church 
of  his  time  was  perverted  and  corrupt,  he  set  himself  to 
oppose  it  with  unsparing  severity  and  indefatigable  zeal. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  against  which  he 
contended  with  all  his  power. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  subject,  there  are  three  questions 
here  which  require  to  be  answered. 

1.  How  was  Wiclif  led  to  the  examination  of  this  par- 
ticular g^uestion  I 

2.  With  what  arguments  did  he  attack  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  ? 

3.  What  is  his  own  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  I 

1.  How  was  Wiclif  led  to  a  critical  examination  of  this 
question  I 

It  has  long  been  known  that  it  was  in  the  year  1381  that 
Wiclif  came  forward  with  an  incisive  polemic  against 
the  scholastic  doctrine  of  "  The  Change  of  Substance ; "  **-*^ 
that  this  polemic  became  from  that  date  the  centre 
of  his  Beformational  exertions,  in  so  far  as  these  had 
reference  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church;  and  that 
his  antagonism  to  this  doctrine  became  the  target  chiefly 
aimed  at  on  the  side  of  his  enemies,  both  by  scientific 
attacks  and  by  actual  persecutions. 

As  may  be  supposed  beforehand,  it  was  only  gradually, 
and  not   without  vacillations  and  inward   struggles,   that 
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Wiclif  arrived  at  the  point  of  opening  an  earnest  attack 
upon  the  doctrine  of  tne  Mass  wnich  had  been  lon^  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Church,  and  which  was  still  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  worship.  But  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  possible  to  arrive  at  anv  exact  under- 
standing of  the  course  of  thought  which  Drought  him  at 
last  to  this  result.'**  Let  us  see  whether  more  Ught 
upon  the  present  question  is  to  be  gained  from  the  docu- 
ments which  are  now  Iving  before  us. 

First  of  all,  we  are  able  positively  to  prove  that  Wiclif  for 
a  long  time  did  not  stumble  at  all  at  the  doctrine,  but  rather 
received  it  in  simple  faith  in  common  with  other  doctrines 
of  the  medidBval  Church.  He  confesses,  in  a  controversial 
piece  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  year  1381,  that  he  had 
for  a  long  time  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
doctrine  of  "accident  %vithout  substance."***  We  have 
found  more  than  one  passage  of  his  earlier  works,  in 
which  he  still  adheres  to  the   doctrine  without  any  mis- 

g'ving.  Especially  do  such  passages  occur  in  his  work, 
t  Daminio  Civilu  The  usual  doctrine  of  the  change  of  sub- 
stance in  the  Supper,  of  the  "making"  of  the  body  of  Christ 
by  priestly  consecration,  is  plainly  assumed  in  ncdve  fisushion 
when  Wiclif,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  describing  Christ  as 
eternal  priest,  prophet,  and  king,  says,  among  other  things, 
— ^"  He  was  a  priest  when  in  the  Supper  He  made  His  own 
body  (corpus  auum  conjiciens).^^  But  a  remark  occurring  in 
the  first  book  of  the  same  work  is  still  clearer.  He  is  there 
c  insuring  the  practice  of  departing  from  biblical  language  in 
a  spirit  of  undue  exaltation  of  the  creature,  e^.y  when  men 
say,  "  The  priest  absolves  the  penitent,"  instead  of  saying, 
"  he  declares  him  before  the  congregation  to  be  absolved  by 
the  act  of  God's  forgiveness" — an  act  which  is  incompetent 
for  any  creature;  and  the  case  is  similar  to  this  m  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  where  the  priest  is  said  "  to  make  the 
body  of  Christ " — which  is  to  oe  understood  of  the  priest 
only  instrumentally,  t.^.,  that  the  priest  in  a  ministerial  way, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  the  holy  words  of  institution,  brings  it 
to  pass  that  the  body  of  Chnst  i^  present  under  the  accidents 
of  bread  and  wine.**^  These  words  express  with  the  most 
entire  precision  what  is  decisively  characteristic  in  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation — namely,  that  by  virtue  of  the 
consecration,  bread  and  wine  are  alleged  to  be  changed  into 
the  bod^  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  now  only  the  sensible 
properties  of  bread  and  wine  are  present — ^the  accidents, 
without  the  substance  or  their  underlying  basis.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  unambiguous  than  this  language. 
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from  which  it  is  certain  that  up  till  1378  (for  in  this  year  at 
the  latest  must  this  work  of  De  Dominio  have  been  composed) 
Wiclif  was  still  attached  without  any  misgiving  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mass.**' 

We  have  now  two  certain  dates — the  year  1378  and  the 
year  1381.  At  the  former  date,  Wiclif  still  adheres  to  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  with  unbroken  con- 
fidence; at  the  latter  date  he  already  enters  into  public 
conflict  with  the  same  doctrine  with  entu*e  decision.  In  the 
interval,  therefore,  from  two  to  three  years,  falls  the  change 
which  took  plctce  in  his  convictions ;  and  the  shortness  of 
the  interval  gives  additional  interest  to  the  inquiry,  how 
this  change  in  his  .convictions  came  to  pass. 

In  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question, 
there  is  unfortunately  no  adequate  amount  of  documentary 
material  at  our  command.  One  solitary  expression  of  Wiclif 
is  all  that  has  as  yet  been  found  which  throws  any  light 
upon  that  transition  stage.  It  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  John 
VI.  37.  Here,  among  other  matter,  the  preacher  explains  the 
words  of  the  Redeemer,  v.  38,  **  I  came  down  from  heaven 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me.'' 
Upon  this  he  remarks  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  Christ  in 
these  words  to  deny  that  he  has  a  personal  will  of  His  own, 
but  only  to  say  that  His  own  wiU  is  at  the  same  time  the 
will  of  His  Father.  For  that,  he  adds,  is  the  way  in  which 
Holy  Scripture  expresses  itself,  so  that  often  in  negative 
sentences  a  word,  such  as  "  only ''  or  "  chiefly,'*  requires  to  be 
supplied,  e.g,<,  Mark  ix.  37,  "  He  that  receiveth  me  receiveth 
not  me,  but  Him  that  sent  me ; "  Eph.  vi.  12,  "  We  fight  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,"  t.^.,  only  or  cniefly,  *'  but  against  princi- 
palities and  powers."  This  usage  of  speech  must  be  also 
kept  in  view  m  interpreting  the  expression  of  Ambrose,  that 
after  the  consecration  of  the  Host,  the  bread  remains  no 
longer,  but  what  had  been  bread  must  be  called  the  body  of 
Chnst.  That  is,  according  to  Wiclif's  understanding  of  the 
words  of  Ambrose,  we  must  say  what  remains  after  conse- 
cration is  in  the  main  or  cJixefit^  only  the  body  of  Christ. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  denied  that  the  bread  remains  after 
consecration,  in  consequence  of  the  &ct  that  it  is  chiefly  the 
body  of  Christ  that  remains.'*'** 

In  this  passage  manifestly  the  new  view  of  Wiclif 
regarding  the  Lord's  Supper  is  laid  down  on  its  positive 
side.  At  first  the  negative  exists  only  in  germ,  which 
in  the  course  of  years  developed  itself  into  the  sharpest 
polemic  against  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Transubstan* 
tiation, — especially  against  the  assumption  of  "accidents" 
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without  "Bubetance."  But  the  positive  Bide  of  his  new 
view  is  already  distinctly  expressed.  We  recognise  clearly 
this  twofold  proposition — 1.  After  consecration,  the  bread 
is  still  bread  as  before;  2.  After  consecration,  the  Body 
of  Ohrist  is  present  in  the  Supper,  and  that,  too,  as  the 
principal  thiog  therein. 

These  thou^ts  occurring  in  the  transition  stage  of  Widif  s 
convictions,  are  characteristic  in  more  than  one  respect. 
The  following  three  points  come  out  clearly  nrom 
them: — 1.  The  motive  principle  of  his  subsequent  polemic 
against  the  scholastic  doctrine  by  no  means  lav  in  a 
preponderant  inclination  to  deny  or  pull  down,  out  on 
the  contrary,  in  an  earnest  strivmg  aner  paaitwe  truth  in 
divine  things.  2.  In  laving  down  the  proposition  that 
after  consecration  the  oread  remains  what  it  is,  his 
meaning  was  not  to  profane  a  holy  thing,  to  empty  the 
sacrament  of  its  deep  content,  but  to  put  in  the  place 
of  a  baseless  and  unreal  notion  a  solid  and  substantial 
idea.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  pro- 
position in  question  does  not  stand  in  the  position  of 
a  chief  proposition,  but  comes  in  only  as  a  corrective, 
subsidiary  proposition  in  connection  with  the  oliier  pro- 
position which  follows  it.  The  truth  that  after  conse- 
cration the  body  of  Christ  is  present  and  forms  the 
chief  element  in  the  sacrament  gives  by  no  means 
a  warrant  to  the  inference  that  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
secration the  bread  ceases  to  be  bread.  3.  How  this 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  conceived  of 
cannot  be  fully  understood  from  some  short  words  occurring 
in  one  division  of  a  sermon.  In  any  case,  the  declaration 
before  us  ftimishes  no  sufficient  ground  to  assume  that 
Wiclif,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  always  and  absolutely  held  fast  to  the 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment. For  as  we  have  now  before  us  the  transition 
stage  of  his  opinions,  it  is,  at  least,  supposable  that  Wiclif, 
after  he  had  once  attacked  the  Churcn-doctrine,  was  only 
gradually  carried  farther  in  his  thoughts.  We  shall  do 
well  to  keep  this  in  view  in  our  further  investigations 
of  the  subject.  But  first  we  have  to  answer  the  question 
— ^What  reasons  Wiclif  brought  into  the  field  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance? 

He  opens  his  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  in  the  Trialogtu 
with  these  words: — ''I  maintain  that  among  all  the  heresies 
which  have  ever  appeared  in  the  Church,  there  was  never 
one  which  was  more  cunningly  smuggled  in    by  hypocrites 
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than  this,  or  which  in  more  ways  deceives  the  people; 
for  it  plunders  the  people,  leads  them  astray  into  idolatry, 
denies  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  by  this  unbelief 
provokes  the  Truth  Himself  oftentimes  to  anger.'®*  Here 
several  points  of  view  are  brought  together  from  which 
the  doctrine  is  tested,  and  in  everv  case  rejected. 

Before  everything  else,  it  is  with  Wiclif  a  weighty  oWeo- 
tion  to  the  dogma  that  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  How 
it  could  ever  have  come  to  be  received  as  true,  Wiclif 
can  only  explain  by  the  overvaluing  of  tradition  and  the 
underviduing  of  the  Gospel  itself.**^  For  he  sets  out  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  all  the  fondamental  passages 
of  holy  Scripture  which  treat  of  the  institution  of  the 
Supper  (Mat£  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke  xxii.,  I  Cor.  xi>^. 
^'Gnrist  declares  that  the  bread  which  He  took  into  his 
hand  is  in  reality  his  body  {reaUter\  and  this  must  be 
truth  because  Chnst  cannot  lie."^^ 

In  particular,  Wiclif  brings  into  prominence  the  fact  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.  16,  and  in  chapter  xi.,  describes 
the  Supper  with  the  words,  "  The  bread  which  we  break." 
And  who  would  be  so  bold  as  blasphemously  to  maintain  that 
"a  chosen  vessel"  of  God  so  great  as  he  applied  a  false  name 
to  the  chief  sacrament  t  If  raul  knew  that  this  sacrament 
is  not  bread,  but  an  **  accident "  without  "  substance,"  he 
would  have  acted  with  too  much  heedlessness  towards  the 
Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  in  calling  the  sacrament  so 
often  by  the  name  of  bread,  and  never  by  its  true  name, 
while  yet  he  knew  prophetically  that  so  many  errors  on 
this  subject  would  arise  in  after  times.****  Further,  Wiclif 
appeals  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  Scripture  is  often 
to  be  observed  expressing  itself.  When  Christ  says  of 
John  the  Baptist  that  he  is  Elias,  it  is  not  His  meaning 
that  he  has  ceased  to  be  John  in  virtue  of  the  word  of 
Christ,  but  that  continuing  to  be  John,  he  has  become 
Elias  in  virtue  of  the  ordination  of  God.  And  when  John 
himself,  being  asked  whether  he  was  Elias,  denied  that  he 
was,  this  is  no  contradiction  to  that  word  of  Christ ;  for 
John  understands  it  of  the  identity  of  his  person,  while 
Christ  understands  it  of  the  property  or  character  which 
he  bore.***  And  when  Christ  says,  "I  am  the  true  vine," 
Christ  is  neither  become  a  corporeal  vine — nor  has  a  cor- 
poreal vine  been  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ;  and 
even  so  also  is  the  corporeal  bread  not  changed  from  its 
own  substance  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  **'  Ac- 
cording to  all  this,  Wiclif  is  persistent  in  maintaining  that 
the  scholastic  doctrine  is  contraiy  to  Scripture,  for  acoord- 
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ing  to  Scripture,  in  the  sacrament  after  consecration  true 
bread,  is  truly  the  body  of  Christ, — and  therefore  not  the 
mere  appearance  of  bread,  or  the  accident  of  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  asserts  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  Bible, 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse, 
does  a  word  stand  written  which  speaks  of  the  making  of  the 
body  of  Christ — ^but  only  to  this  effect — ^that  He,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Fiither,  took  unto  Himself  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*** 

But  not  only  does  Wiclif  declare  the  doctrine  to  be 
contrary  to  Scripture,  —  he  misses  also  the  testimony 
of  tradition  in  its  support,  and  lays  great  stress  upon 
the,  fact  that  the  doctrine  handed  down  from  the  better 
age  of  the  Church  stands  opposed,  as  well  as  Holy 
Scripture,  to  the  Roman  dogma,  which  is  in  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Even  the  Curia  itself,  in  the  period 
preceding  the  "letting  loose  of  Satan,"  adhered  to  Scrip- 
tural doctrine ;  and  the  holy  doctors  of  the  ancient  Church 
knew  nothing  of  this  modem  dogma.  In  particular,  Wiclif 
mentions  that  Jerome,  that  excellent  Scripturist  and  divine, 
held  the  biblical  idea  of  the  Supper ;  and  on  another  occasion 
he  observes  that  the  doctrine  of  "  accidents  without  subject " 
was  as  yet  no  part  of  the  Church's  faith  in  the  days  of 
Augustin.  It  was  not  till  Satan  was  let  loose  (t.^.,  two  or 
three  hundred  years  back),  that  men  set  aside  Scripture 
teaching  and  brought  in  erroneous  doctrines.*®*  God,  liow- 
ever,  knows  even  at  the  present  day  how  to  uphold  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  e.g.y  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere,  where  it  pleases  Him.  *•• 

In  addition  to  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  Christian 
antiquity,  Wiclif  also  appeals  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  senses  and  of  sound  human  understanding  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  consecrated  bread  is  bread  after  consecration 
as  it  was  before  it.*®'  Yeal  even  irrational  animals,  such 
as  mice,  when  they  eat  a  lost  consecrated  wafer,  know 
better  than  these  unbelievers  do,*®^  that  the  Host  is  bread, 
after  as  well  as  before.  But  this  appeal  to  the  instinct  of 
the  brutes  appears  to  be  only  a  humorous  episode,  for 
no  serious  stress  is  anywhere  laid  upon  it. 

Much  more  value  is  attached  by  Wiclif  to  the  dialectical 
testing  of  the  ideas,  taken  iutrinsically,  with  which  schol- 
asticism here  goes  to  work.  As  the  effect  of  consecra- 
tion, it  alleges,  Bread  and  Wine  are  changed  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  no  longer  present;  that 
only    appearance,    colour,    taste,     smell,   etc. — in    a    word. 
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only  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  without  the  sub- 
stance of  them  are  present  {accidentia  sine  subjecto).  In 
opposition  to  this,  Wiclif  takes  notice  that  "accidents," 
such  as  softness  or  hardness,  toughness  or  bitterness 
in  the  bread,  neither  exist  for  theniselyes  nor  can  possibly 
exist  in  other  accidents,  and  therefore  presuppose  a 
substance  in  which  they  inhere,  such  as  bread  or  some 
other.  It  is  a  contradiction — an  imthiukable  idea  —  a 
fiction  as  in  a  dream  when  men  maintain  ''accidents 
without  a  substance."^  He  goes  further  and  assumes 
the  offensive  against  the  upholders  of  the  dogma  of  the 
change  of  substance ;  he  demands  of  them,  what  then  is 
properly  the  element  which  remains  after  consecration  ? 
and  fiU9  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  in  that  age,  especially 
the  learned  men. of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  gave  different 
answers  to  this  question — one  saying  it  is  quantity,  a 
second  quality,  and  a  third  nothing,*"  so  Wiclif  recognises 
in  this  disagreement  a  symptom  of  the  untruth  and  un- 
tenability  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  appHes  to  it  the  word 
of  Christ — "  Everjr  kingdom  divided  against  itself  eoes  to 
ruin"  *" — (Matt.  xii.  22).  And  even  granting  that  the  idea 
of  **  accident  without  a  subject"  were  possible  and  tenable, 
what  would  be  its  use  ?  *"  Why  then  must  the  bread  be 
annihilated,  in  order  that  Christ's  body  may  be  present  1 
When  any  one  becomes  a  prelate  of  the  Church  or  a  lord,  he 
does  not  cease  on  that  accotmt  to  be  the  same  personality ; 
rather  he  remains  in  every  respect  the  same  oeing,  only 
in  a  higher  position.  Does  the  manhood  of  Christ  then 
cease  to  be  man  because  it  became  God?  So  also  is  the 
substance  of  the  bread  not  destroyed  on  account  of  its 
becoming  the  body  of  Christ,  but  elevated  to  something 
of  a  higher  order.**'  And  what  sort  of  blessing  would  that 
be  whose  working  is  alleged  to  be  of  a  destructive  and 
annihilating  character?  For  when  they  consecrate,  they 
reduce  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  according  to 
their  own  doctrine,  to  nothing;  whereas  Christ,  when  He 
pronounces  a  curse,  does  not  annihilate  the  substance  of 
anything,  as,  e.g^  of  the  fig-tree.*** 

6ut  with  the  greatest  amount  of  emphasis  and  moral 
earnestness,  Wiclif  opposes  the  doctrine  on  account  of 
the  consequences  which  it  leads  to,  and  especially  of 
the  idolatry  which  springs  from  it,  partly  through  the 
adoration  of  the  consecrated  Host,  and  partly  through  the 
blasphemous  self-exaltation  and  deification  of  man  implied 
in  tne  priests  pretending  "  to  mate  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
God-man.     We  only  touch,   in  passing,    the    allusions    of 
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WicKf  to  the  spoliation  practised  by  the  priests  upon  the 
people  by  means  of  the  masses ;  *^*  but  much  more  fre- 
quently and  urgently  does  he  do  battle  with  the  idolatry 
which  is  practised  with  the  consecrated  Host.,  when  men 
render  to  it  truly  divine  worship  and  devotion.  He  allows 
no  force  to  the  defence  brought  forward  by  some  theologians 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  that  the  Host  is  not  worshipped, 
but  only  venerated,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  Dody 
of  Christ.  They  must  in  reason  admit  that  the  people,  who 
as  a  matter  of  fact  worship  the  Host  as  tne  body  of 
Christ,  are  destitute  of  the  hght  of  faith,  and  idolatrous.  **• 
In  the  presence  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  recognises  the 
tn-une  God  as  God  alone,  Wiclif  can  only  regard  the 
worship  of  the  Host  as  unscriptural  and  utterly  without 
warrant  ;^^^  and  this  all  the  more,  because  the  object  to 
which  this  divine  honour  was  addressed,  was  alleged  to 
be  only  an  accident  without  underlying  essence.  In  fact, 
it  'is  worse,  he  remarks,  than  the  fetish-worship  of  the 
heathen,  who  give  worship  throughout  the  day  to  what- 
ever object  they  chance  first  to  see  in  the  early  morning, 
when  many  so-caDed  Christians  habitually  take  to  be  their 
very  God  that  accident  which  they  see  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  in  the  mass.*^  The  indignation  of  Wiclif  against 
the  idolatry  committed  in  the  worshipping  of  the  Host,  is 
all  the  stronger  that  he  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  authors  of  this  deification  of  a  creature  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of  what  their  God  really  is.*^^  Such  priests, 
accordingly,  he  does  not  scruple  to  call  plainly  Baal- 
priests.***  Not  seldom  he  adds  to  his  protest  against  the 
worship  of  the  Host  a  personal  reservation,  and  a  general 
observation.  The  reservation  is  to  the  effect  that  for  his 
own  person,  Wiclif  conforms  himself  to  the  custom  of  the 
Church  (in  kneeling'  before  the  Host),  but  only  in  the  sense 
of  addressing  his  devotion  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  in  heaven.**^  The  general  observation  is,  that 
with  the  same  right  as  the  consecrated  Host  would 
every  other  creature  lay  claim  to  divine  honours;  yea 
with  much  superior  right — ^first,  because  the  Host,  according 
to  the  modem  Church-doctrine,  is  not  a  substance  but 
only  an  accident;  and  in  addition,  because  in  every  other 
creature  the  uncreated  Trinity  itself  is  present,  and  this 
is  infinitel^r  more  perfect  than  a  body,  oecause  it  is  the 
absolute  Spirit  itselfc^' 

Last  of  all,  the  most  emphatic  protest  is  made  by  Wiclif 
against  the  delusion  that  the  priest  makes  the  body  of 
Christ  by  his  action  in  the  Mass.     This  thought  appears  to 
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him  to  be  nothing  less  than  horrible ;  first,  because  it  attri- 
butes to  the  priests  a  transcendental  power,  as  though  a 
creature  could  give  being  to  its  Creator — a  sinful  man  to  the 
holy  God ;  **'  again,  because  God  Himself  is  thereby  dishon- 
oured, as  though  He,  the  Eternal,  were  created  anew  day 
after  day  ;^  and  lastly,  because  by  this  thought  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Sacrament  is  desecrated,  and  an  '^  Abomination 
of  Desolation  is  set  up  in  the  holy  place."  *^^ 

If  we  cast  another  look  over  the  whole  of  Wiolif  s  polemic 
against  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  we  perceive  that 
it  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  change 
of  substance,  with  all  its  presumptions  and  consequences. 
The  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  is  never  once  expressly 
mentioned  by  him  in  any  of  his  works,  printed  or  still  in 
manuscript.  In  Wiclif  s  tinle  the  practice  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Church.  And  as  little  has  ho 
applied  any  searching  critique  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  I  find  even  an  express  recognition  and  ap- 
proval of  the  idea  of  the  Mass-sacrifice  in  a  work  which 
certainly  belongs  to  his  latest  years,  and  throughout  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance.  The  connection, 
however,  lets  it  be  seen  without  difficulty  that  the  sacrifice 
meant  is  only  the  thank-ofiering  of  a  grateful  feast  of  com- 
memoration, not  the  effectual  oblation  of  a  sacrifice  of 
atonement.*** 

The  holy  Supper  had  been  alienated  from  its  institutional 
purity  by  three  chief  corruptions — the  denial  of  the  cup,  the 
change  of  substance,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  These 
three  particulars  Luther,  in  his  principal  reformational  work. 
Be  CapiivUate  Babylonica^  1520,  designated  as  a  three-fold 
captivity  of  the  sacrament.  Its  first  captivity  relates  to  its 
perfection  or  completeness  of  parts — ^it  is  a  Romish  despot- 
ism to  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity ;  the  second  captivity  is  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance ;  the  third  con- 
sists in  converting  the  Mass  into  a  sacrifice  and  a  meritori- 
ous work.**'  As  these  corruptions  had  crept  in  gradually 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  so  also  the  recognition  of  them 
as  such,  and  the  re-discovery  of  the  original  truth  of  the 
case  was  only  reached  fitep  by  step.  First,  the  doctrine  of 
the  change  was  attacked,  then  the  denial  of  the  cup,  and 
last  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  with  all  the 
errors  and  abuses  therewith  connected.  And  in  every 
instance  new  leaders  and  captains  must  needs  step  into  the 
field.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance  that 
Wiclif  attacked,  along  with  all  its  presumptions  and  con- 
sequences; and  he  did  this  from  the  moment  when  he  got 
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new  Ught  upon  the  subject,  with  an  indefatigable  zeal  and 
a  holy  eamestneBa  of  conscience  inspired  by  his  concern  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God.**® 

In  this  he  was  followed  by  the  numerous  host  of  his  dis- 
ciples. From  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  third  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  protest  against  Transubstantiation 
continued  to  be  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  English 
Lollards.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Hussites  contended 
against  the  denial  of  the  cup,'^^  and,  with  the  fiery  zeal  char- 
acteristic of  them,  knew  how  to  conquer  again  for  themselves 
the  ealias^  which  became  their  ensign.  Last  of  all,  Luther, 
with  all  the  might  of  his  genius  and  his  conscience,  bound 
fast  by  the  Word  of  God,  assailed  the  conception  and  hand- 
ling of  the  Supper  as  a  Mass-6acrifice  and  a  good  work. 
The  denial  of  the  cup  he  also  regarded,  as  before  stated,  as 
a  captivity  of  the  sacrament ;  but  he  expressed  himself  on 
that  point  with  moderation;*^  and  milder  still  was  his 
judgment  on  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  substance, 
although  he  denied  that  it  had  any  ground  in  Scripture, 
and  regarded  it  likewise  as  a  captivity  of  the  sacrament.**** 
But  the  most  godless  abuse  and  error  of  all,  and  one  draw- 
ing after  it,  as  its  consecjuences,  many  other  abuses,  he 
declared  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  Mass  into  a  meritori- 
ous work  and  a  sacrifice.**^  Now,  it  was  on  precisely  the 
same  grounds  which  moved  Luther  to  protest  against  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  that  Wiclif  140  years  before  saw  him- 
self constrained  to  stand  forward  against  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation;  viz.,  because  it  had  no  foundation  in 
Scripture,  because  it  leads  men  astray  into  idolatry,  and 
because  it  draws  after  it  a  whole  chain  of  errors  and  abuses. 
He  went  to  work,  however,  as  little  as  Luther  did,  in  a 
merely  negative  and  destructive  way.  He  put  forward  a 
positive  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  What  is  the  positive  view  which  Wiclif  adopted  of 
the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
Supper  T 

In  place  of  the  Romish  theory  of  the  change  of  substance, 
he  lays  down  the  two-fold  proposition:  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  there  is  (a)  true  bread  and  true  wine ;  (b)  but 
at  the  same  time  the  bodpr  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  first  proposition,  from  the  time  when  he  began  inde- 
pendently to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  Wiclif 
always  lays  down  with  distinctness,  establishes  with  clear- 
ness, and  defends  without  any  vacillation.  The  grounds 
upon  which  he  rests  it,  we  have  already  seen  from  his 
criticism  of  the  opposite  doctrine.    He  takes  his  stand  first 
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of  all  upon  holy  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  Christ's  words 
of  institution,  and  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  agreement 
therewith,  speak  of  the  real  bread  (and  the  wine)  as  the 
body  of  Christ  (and  the  blood).  The  proposition  is  next 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  many  fathers  and  teachers 
of  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  history  of  the  Church  ;*** 
and  farther,  Wiclif  throws  light  upon  it  by  the  analogy 
of  a  central  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  places  his 
doctrine  of  the  Sapper  in  the  light  of  the  foundation  truth 
of  the  person  of  the  God-man.  The  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  is  that  He  is  both  God  and  Man, 
both  creator  and  created, — ^neither  solely  creature,  nor 
creator  solely.  In  like  manner,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
is  both  earthly  and  heavenly — at  once  real  or  very  bread, 
and  the  real  or  very  body  of  Christ.*^  This  latter  is, 
according  to  his  showing  in  several  places,  the  true  and 
orthodox  view  of  the  sacrament  (catholici  dicunt\  whereas 
the  view  which  maintains  that  in  the  Supper  there  is  ex- 
clusively present  the  body  of  Christ,  and  not  bread,  at 
least  only  the  accidents  and  therefore  only  the  appearance 
of  bread,  is  heretical,  and  infected  with  a  certain  Docetism 
which  is  even  worse  than  the  ancient  Docetism  in  reference 
to  the  humanity  of  Christ. 

The  second  proposition,  which  forms,  in  connection  with 
the  first,  the  Wiclif-doctrine  of  the  Supper,  could  not  miss 
being  touched  upon  already  in  what  precedes.  It  declares 
that  "  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  Christ's  body  and 
blood."  But  how  is  this  meant?  The  question  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer.  That  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  in 
the  Sacrament  Wiclif  has  always  maintained;  but  how  he 
conceived  of  the  relation  between  the  body  and  blood  and 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  has,  down  to  the  present 
time,  remained  much  in  the  dark.  Is  his  meaning  possibly 
this — ^that  the  body  of  Christ  is  only  represented  by  the 
consecrated  bread ;  in  other  words,  that  what  is  visible  in 
the  Supper  is  merely  a  figure — a  sign  of  the  invisible  f  or 
does  Wiclif  mean  to  maintain  a  real  existence,  the  actual  or 
very  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper?  Does 
.Wiclif 8  view  stand  related  intellectually  to  Zwingli's  or  to 
Luther's  ?     This  is  the  question. 

Now  the  fact  indeed  is  indisputable  that  Wiclif  in  repeated 
instances  expresses  himself  as  though  his  view  was  that  the 
visible  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  simply  and  only  a 
sign  and  figure  of  the  invisible.  He  says,  tf.jr.,  "  The  sacra- 
mental bread  represents  or  exhibits,  in  a  sacramental  man- 
ner, the  body  of  Christ  Himself"  or,  "The  bread  is  the  figure 
J  2  B 
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of  Chriet'B  body."*"     He  who  looks  at  such  expressions 
superficially  can  easily  think  himself  justified  in  assuming 
that  Wiclif  held  a  view  which  approximates  to  the  Zwinglian 
opinion.     That  would,  however,  be  a  hasty  judgment.    For, 
not  to  look  as  yet  at  expressions  used  by  him  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent content,  in  the  passages  given  above,  it  is  by  no  means 
said  that  the  visible  in  the  sacrament  is  nothing  more  than 
a  sign,  or  figure,  or  memorial  of  the  invisible,  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.     Add  to  this  that  the  connection  in 
which  these  passages  stand,  especially  in  the  Trialogus,  has 
always  a  polemical  bearing,  and  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
set  forth  directly  and  categorically  the  view  entertained  by 
the  author  himself.     But  what  is  of  decisive  weight  is  the 
circumstance  that,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  places, 
Wiclif  expresses   himself  positively  in  the  sense  of  a  real 
presence   of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,     It  does  not 
amount  to  much,  indeed,  when  in  one  place  he  declares  his 
readiness  to  believe  in  a  deeper  sense  of  the  sacrament  than 
the  figurative  one,  in  case  he  shall  have  been  taught  it  by 
the  Word  of  God  or  by  sound  reason  («t  ex  fide  vet  ratione 
doctuB  fuero)*^^  for  this  readiness  is  one  very  stringently  con- 
ditioned.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting 
expressions  in  which  Wiclif  very  plainly  discards  the  view 
that  the  bread  is  only  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
declares  on  the  contrary  that  the  bread  is  Christ's  body.     In 
,  one  passage  he  reminds  the  reader  that  the  question  relates 
to  a  subject  of  the  faith  which  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  men  therefore  must  give  heed  to  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture  upon  it;    and,  just  as  it  is   admitted,   on    Scripture 
grounds,  that  this  sacrament  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  not 
merely  a  sacramental  figure  of  His  body,  so  must  it  be  un- 
conditionally conceded,  upon  the  same  authority,  that  the 
bread  which  is  this  sacrament  is  in  very  truth  tne  body  of 
Christ.***    In  another  work  (De  Apostasia)  Wichf  says  pre- 
cisely, that  if  it  is  denied  that  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  men  fall  into  the  error  of  Berengarius, 
who  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  four  great  doctors  of  the  Church.**''    Accordingly,  we 
venture  to  maintain  with  all  decision  that  Wiclif  does  not 
satisfy  himself  with  the  idea  of  a  presence  of  Christ's  body, 
which  is  only  represented  by  signs,  and  subjectively  appre- 
hended by  the  communicant,  but  believes  and  teaches  a  true 
and  real  objective  presence  of  the  same  in  the  Supper.^ 

There  is  then  a  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
Supper ;  yet  is  not  this  to  be  understood  as  if  the  body  of 
Christ  were  present  in  a  local  or  corporeal  manner.     This 
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Wiclif  denies  with  the  utmost  decision.  In  a  substantial, 
corporeal,  and  local  manner  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven, 
but  not  in  the  sacrament.  Only  the  bread  (the  Host)  is 
substantially,  corporeally,  locally,  and  quantitatively  in  the 
sacrament,  but  not  Christ's  body.***  Of  course  the  question 
then  arises,  If  not  in  a  corporeal  and  local  manner,  then  in 
what  manner  is  Christ's  body  (and  blood)  present  in  the  sac- 
rament, as  it  is  still  maintained  to  be  really  present  t  To 
this  question  Wiclif  does  not  omit  to  supply  an  answer.  He 
distinguishes  a  threefold  manner  of  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  consecrated  Host,  an  effectuat  a  spiritual,  and  a  sacra- 
mental presence  :  effactual  {viriualis),  as  He  is  in  His  king- 
dom, eveiTwhere,  doing  good,  dispensing  the  blessings  of 
nature  and  of  grace ;  spiritual^  as  He  graciously  indwells  in 
the  souls  of  the  faithful ;  sacramental,  as  He  is  present  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  the  consecrated  Host.  An«l  while  the 
second  manner  of  presence  presupposes  the  first,  the  third 
manner  again  presupposes  the  second."****  The  glorified  body 
of  Christ  is  operative  and  spiritual.  Christ,  as  to  His  human 
nature,  is  present  at  every  point  of  the  world,  therefore 
also  in  the  Host ;  but  the  distinctive  manner  of  presence, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter,  is  the  sacramental 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.*^^ 

But  what  does  this  last  mean  ?  So  must  we  needs  ask 
once  more;  and  here  Wiclif 's  answer  is  simple — This 
presence  is  a  miracle.  It  rests  upon  the  divine  ordinance — 
,  upon  the  words  of  institution.  By  virtue  of  the  sacramental 
words,  a  supernatural  change  takes  place,  by  means  of  which 
bread  and  wine  remain  indeed  what  they  are  in  their  own 
substance,  but  firom  that  moment  are  in  truth  afid  reaUty 
Christ's  body  and  blood.***  Not  as  if  the  glorified  body  of 
Christ  descends  out  of  heaven  to  that  Host  which  is  con- 
secrated anywhere  in  a  church ;  no  1  it  remains  above  in 
heaven  fixed  and  immovable,  and  only  in  a  spiritual,  invisible 
manner  is  it  present  in  every  point  of  the  consecrated  Host, 
as  the  soul  is  present  in  tbe  body.**^  And  on  this  account 
we  are  able  to  see  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  not 
with  the  bodily,  but  only  with  the  spiritual  eye — that  is, 
with  the  eye  of  faith  ;  and  when  we  break  the  consecrated 
Host  we  break  not  the  body  of  Christ — we  handle  Him  not 
with  the  bodily  touch — we  do  not  chew  and  eat  Him 
corporeally,  but  we  receive  Him  spiritually.***  The  Host 
is  not  itself  Christ's  body,  but  undoubtedly  this  latter  is 
in  a  sacramental  manner  concealed  in  it.**^  In  scholastic 
language,  it  is  not  a  question  about  identification  or  about 
impanation.   Both  of  these  ideas  Wiclif  rejects,*** — not  only 
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the  fonner,  according  to  which  two  things  differing  in  kind 
and  niunber  were  alleged  to  become  one  and  the  same  in 
kind  and  number,  but  also  the  latter.  The  idea  of  impanation 
supported  itself  upon  that  of  the  incarnation.  In  like  manner 
as  the  Son  of  God  became  man  without  ceasing  to  be  God, 
or  without  the  human  nature  passing  into  the  divine,  but  in 
such  wise  that  the  Godhead  forms  with  the  manhood  one 
inseparable  God-manhood ;  so  analogously,  it  was  thought, 
did  the  body  of  Christ  become  bread  in  the  Supper ;  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  bread  ceasing  to  be  bread,  but  in  the  sense 
of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  entering  into  a  perfect  union 
with  the  real  bread.  This  theory  Wiclif  sets  aside  as  well 
as  the  other  of  the  identification  of  the  bread  with  the  body 
of  Christ.**'  Neither  "  impanation  "  nor  "  identification  "  was 
Wiclif  s  contention,  but  only  a  sacramental  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  and  with  the  consecrated  Host,  wrought  by 
the  virtue  of  the  words  of  institution — what  he  also  calls  a 
"spiritual,"  i.«.,  an  invisible  presence.  He  expresses  his 
doctrine  of  the  Supper  compendiously  in  the  proposition, — 
"  As  Christ  is  at  once  God  and  man,  so  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  at  once  Christ's  body  and  bread — bread  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  body  in  a  sacramental  manner."  ***  Still  more 
compactly  does  he  concentrate  his  thoughts  in  the  short 
expression,  "The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  the  bread."  **• 

Returning  to  the  characteristic  touched  upon  above, 
according  to  which  the  presence  of  the  glorified  body  of 
Christ  in  the  Supper  is  a  spiritual  presence — ^like  the 
indwelling  of  the  soul  in  the  body — ^it  follows  fi:om  this 
view,  as  already  mentioned,  that  we  see  Christ's  body  in  the 
sacrament  not  with  the  bodily,  but  only  with  the  spiritual 
eye — ^that  we  do  not  touch  Him  corporeally,  and  therefore, 
also,  cannot  receive  and  enjoy  Him  corporeally,  but  only 
spiritually.  To  this  circumstance  Wiclif  more  than  once 
refers,  emphasizing  it  intentionally,  and  drawing  from  it 
without  reserve  the  conclusion  which  is  its  necessary  out- 
come.*^ He  remarks  that  the  believer's  desire  is  to  partake 
of  the  body  of  Christ  not  corporeally,  but  spiritually ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Omniscient  has  connected  that 
spiritual  manner  of  presence  with  the  Host  which  is  to  be 
eaten  by  the  believer,  and  has  set  aside  another  manner  of 
the  presence  because  it  would  be  superfluous.  Only  un- 
believers, or  persons  of  a  Jewish  spirit,  join  in  the  murmur 
of  those  who,  in  John  vi.  60-61,  went  back  and  said,  "  It  is  a 
hard  saying,"  because  they  understood  him  to  say  that  a 
body  behoved  to  be  corporeally  eaten.*^^     In  more  than  one 
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place  Wiclif  appeals  to  the  word  of  Christ  in  John  vi.  63 — 
"  It  is  the  Spirit  that .  quickeneth — the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing/'**'  I  might  go  the  length  of  maintaining  that 
this  expression  appears  to  him,  taken  along  with  the  words 
of  institution,  "  This  is  ray  body,"  as  the  fundamental  psissage 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  corporeal  eating 
of  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  and  the  spiritual  eating  stand 
as  wide  asunder  from  one  another,  in  his  view,  as  the  heaven 
from  the  earth.  A  swine  or  a  shrew-mouse  is  able  to 
consume  it  carnally,*"  but  spiritually  they  are  incapable  of 
enjoying  it,  because  to  them  faith  and  soul  are  wanting. 

As  Wiclif  makes  the  actual  receiving  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  dependent  upon  faith,  he  must 
necessarily,  as  a  consequent  thinker,  have  held  that  only 
the  believing  communicants  are  partakers  in  fact  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  —  while  the  unbelieving  receive 
exclusively  only  the  visible  signs,  and  not  the  invisible 
body  of  Christ.  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  true,  no 
passage  htfd  been  found  in  which  this  latter  thought  was 
expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms.***  But  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which 
has  already  been  repeatedly  quoted,  I  find  also  this  thought 
declared  without  disguise.  Here  Wiclif  distinguishes  sharply 
between  corporeal  and  spiritual  tasting  of  the  sacramental 
food.  And  in  ac6ordance  with  this,  he  not  only  maintains 
that  any  one  who  has  not  received  the  sacramental  food, 
may,  notwithstanding,  tnily  partake  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
(»f  Christ  by  means  of  faith — e.g.,  John  the  Baptist;  but  he 
also  declares  his  belief  that  the  non-elect  do  not  in  fact  par- 
take of  Christ's  bodv  and  blood,  as  little  as  Christ  is  a 
partaker  of  the  non-elect — and  as  little  as  the  man  who  has 
partaken  of  indigestible  food  can  be  said  to  have  really 
consumed  it.*" 

Taking  a  survey  once  more  of  Wiclifs  whole  investi- 
gation of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  he  almost  constantly 
returned  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  whatever  was 
the  point  of  Christian  doctrine  he  was  discussing  at  the  time, 
andVvhich  he  treated  of  in  sermons  and  popular  tracts,  as 
well  as  in  disputations  and  scientific  works,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  intellectual  labour,  the  con- 
scientiousness, and  the  force  of  will — all  equally  extra- 
ordinary, which  he  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  this  particular.  With  a 
courage  drawn  from  the  sense  of  duty  and  from  the  might 
of  truth,  he  nobly  dared  to  undertake  the  dangerous  conflict 
with  doctrine  which  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  a  heresy  > 
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opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  dishonouring  to  God, 
and  the  Bource  at  the  same  time  of  numerous  errors,  abuses, 
and  mischiefs.  His  attack  upon  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  one  so  concentrated,  ana  delivered  from 
so  many  sides,  that  the  scholastic  conception  was  shaken 
to  its  very  foundations.*** 

The  animated  polemic  which  was  directed  against  Wiclif, 
and  the  strong  measures  which  were  taken  by  the  hierarchy 
against  him  and  his  pa]*ty,  are  the  loudest  testimonies  to  the 
importance  of  the  attack  which  called  forth  this  resistance. 
Although  Hubs  and  the  Hussites,  the  Calixtines  at  least,  did 
not  continue  Wiclif's  opposition  to  transubstantiation,  his 
early  labours  in  this  field  Dore  fmit  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  theory  which  he  had  so  violently  shaken  fell  to  the 
ground  as  the  result  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformations ; 
and  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that  Luther's  judgment  of 
transubstantiation,  although  he  considered  it  to  be  a  milder 
kind  of  bondage  of  the  sacrament,  yet  agrees  in  many  parts 
with  that  hostile  criticism  which  Wiclif  had  developed 
against  it  140  years  before.**' 

As  to  Wiclif *8  positive  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  either  that  it  is  thought  out  with  an 
uncommon  amount  of  acuteness,  or  that  it  does  justice  to  the 
holiness  of  the  sacrament  and  its  dignity  as  a  real  means  of 
grace.  It  consists,  to  recur  to  this  once  more,  of  a  twofold 
proposition.  The  first  proposition,  "  The  sacrament  of  the 
altar  after  consecration,  as  well  as  before,  is  true  bread  and 
true  wine,"  requires  no  further  elucidation,  especially  as  it 
has  found  recognition  in  all  the  Protestant  confessions.  The 
second  proposition,  *'  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  after  conse- 
cration is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  affirms  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  on  that 
account  a  local  and  corporeal,  but  a  sacramental  and  spiritual 
presence  of  the  same,  similarly  as  the  soul  is  present  in  everv 
part  of  the  human  body.  When  it  is  affirmed  here  with 
emphasis  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  can  only  be 
spiritually  seen,  received,  and  enjoved,  but  not  corporeally, 
because  it  is  only  present  spiritually,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  only  to  believers  that  a  real  participation  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  attributed,  while  to  the  un- 
believing, on  the  contrary,  such  participation  is  denied,  it 
is  at  this  point  that  the  difference  of  Wiclif's  eucharistic 
doctrine  and  Luther's  falls. with  the  strongest  light  upon  the 
eye.  For  it  is  certain  that  Luther,  at  least  from  the  time  of 
liis  controversy  with  Carlostadt,  taught  a  corporeal  receiving 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  as  connected  with  this,  a  par- 
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taking  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  part  both  of  worthy  and 
unworthy  commtinioants.  In  close  connection  with  the  cor- 
poreal receiving  of  Luther,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  it,  stands  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of 
Christ;  whereas  Wiclif  firmly  and  distinctly  maintains  the 
contrary  view,  that  the  body  of  Christ  remains  in  heaven,  and 
does  not  descend  into  every  consecrated  Host,  But  notwith- 
standing these  points  of  difference,  Wiclifs  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  with  its  real  but  spiritual  presence  of  Christ's  body, 
stands  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Supper  than  it 
does  to  the  Zwinglian,  or  even  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine ; 
in  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  Wiclif  understands  an  immediate 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  instead  of  assuming 
only  a  communion  with  Christ's  body  and  blood  effected  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  {apirittut  sancti  virtu(e).  Wiclif 's  doctrine  of 
the  Supper  deserves  at  least  sincere  recognition  and  high 
estimation,  on  account  of  the  harmonious  union  which  it 
exhibits  of  the  power  of  original  laborious  thought  with  the 
energy  of  a  mature  and  solid  Christian  faith.*** 
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It  remarks  in  the  style  of  an  authentic  interpretation :  Satis  clare  diximus  in 
Gonfessione,  nos  improbare  Donatistas  et  Viglevistas,  qui  sensenmt  homines  pec- 
care  acdpientes  sacramenta  ab  indignis  in  eoolesia.  Even  here,  indeed,  Wiclif 
himself  is  not  named,  but  in  all  probability  the  Widifites  are  meant  in  the  sense 
of  including  their  Master,  not  the  reverse. 

884.  Orthunius  Gratius,  Ftucicvlia  Jterum  Expdend.  ac  Fugiend,  1535,  foL 
CXXXIII.    Mansi,  Concaiorttm  Nova  OoUectio,  VoL  XXVIL,  682  f. 

885.  Wilkins,  ChnciUa,  IIL,  157  ;  Lewis,  p.  107. 

886.  DocbrinaU  Awttquitatwni  Fidei  Eedetia  Oaih,,  Venet  1571,  IIL,  111 

887.  The  proposition  runs  thus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council:  Dubitare  debent 
fideles  si  modemi  haeretici  conficiunt  vel  rite  ordinant  x'el  ministrant  alia  sacra- 
menta. Quia  non  est  evidentia.  quod  Christus  assistit  tali  pontifici,  propter  hoc 
qnod  tam  hianter  super  illam  hostiam  sic  mentitur,  et  in  sua  conversatione  dicit 
contrarium  vitae  dmsci. 

383.  Trialoguaf  LV.  c.  10,  p.  280  f . :  .  .  .  .  quandocunque  Christus  operatnr 
cum  homine,  et  solum  tunc  conficit  sacnunentum,  quod  reputari  debet  de  nostris 
sacerdotibus  et  snpponL 

389.76.,  c.  12,  p.  286:  Beputamus  .  .  .  absque  dubitatione,  quod  infantes 
rite  baptisati  fiumine  sint  baptisati  tertio  baptismate  (soil,  baptismo  flaminis), 
cum  habent  gratiam  baptismalem. 

390.  De  Ecduia,  c.  19,  MS.  1294,  foL  189,  coL  4:  Hie  videtur  mihi  indubie, 
quod  nuUus  praescitus  est  pars  vel  gerens  officium  tanquam  de  s.  matre  eoclesia ; 
habet  tamen  intra  illam  ecclesiam  ad  sui  damnationem  et  eodesiae  utilitatem  oerta 
officia,  etc. 

391.  /&.,  foL  190,  col.  3  :  Yidetur  autem  mihi,  quod  praescitus,  etiam  in  mortal! 
ocato  actuali,  ministrat  fidelibus,  licet  sibi  damnabiliter,  tamen  subjectis  utiliter 
sacramenta.  Wiclif  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect,  and  quite  unmistakeably 
in  De  Veritaie  i.  Scripturcte,  MS.  1294,  fol.  33,  col.  8 :  Nisi  christianus  fuerit 
Christo  imitus  per  g^ratiam,  non  habet  Christum  salvatorem,  nee  sine  falsitate  dicit 
verba  sacramentalia,  licet  prosint  capacibus.  And  in  an  English  Tract:  How 
preiere  (prayer)  of  good  men  helpeth  moche  (much),  he  says,  c.  4,  In  prayer,  it  is 
true,  everything  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  praying  man  ;  but 
the  case  la  otherwise  with  the  sacraments  and  their  administration :  Thes  (these) 
Antichristis  sophistris  (sophisters)  schulden  knowe  well,  that  a  cursed  man  doth 
fully  the  sacramentis,  though  it  be  to  his  dampnynge,  for  they  ben  not  autouzis 
(au&ors)  of  thes  sacramentis,  but  Grod  keepith  that  dignyte  to  hymself.  Select 
Bnglish  W&rk$,  IIL,  227.  In  the  work  De  Dominic  Divino,  IIL,  c.  6,  Wiclif  had 
already  set  forth  the  principle  roundly  and  fully,  that  the  efficacy  of  t^e  means  of 
grace  upon  the  congregation  was  not  injured  by  the  mend  character  of  the  minis- 
trant wno  administer^  them,  MS.  1294,' fol.  251,  col.  3  :  Et  si  praedioo  appetitu 
indebito  coactus  ex  commodo  temporali,  adhuc  cum  credita  sint  mihi  ex  officio  elo- 
quia  praedicandi,  adhuc  est  officium  utile  auditori,  cum  ministerium  sacramenti 
non  inficitur  ex  ministro. 

392.  Not  so  early  as  1379— as  Bohringer  makes  it,  Kirche  Christi,  IL,  p.  340-- 
it  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  he  first  stood  forward  against  that  dogma. 

393.  Vaughan,  in  Life  and  Opinion*,  etc..  Vol.  IL,  58,  limited  himself  to  the  re- 
mark, **  Of  tiie  steps  which  determined  his  hostile  movements  relating  to  it,  we  are 
only  partially  informed,  ^.e  knew  of  nothing  further  to  say  than  ihtkt  Wiclif  was 
led  to  this  reisult  by  his  studies  of  Scripture.** 

394.  Reapontionet  ad  argumenta  cujuadam  aemtdi  veriUUis,  MS.  8929,  c.  16, 
fol.  114,  col.  8:  Confiteor  tamen,  qnod  in  haeresi  de  accidente  sine  subjeoto  per 
tern  pus  notabine  sum  sednctus. 
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NOTES  TO  SECTION  XH.  393 

395.  De  Ihmmio  OiviU,  IL,  o.  8,  MS.  1341,  foL  179,  col.  2  :  SaoerdoB  fait  in 
Goen»  oorpua  sutun  oonficiens. 

396.  76.,  I.  c.  36,  MS.  1341,  foL  85,  ooL  2 :  Proportionabiliter  de  eucarietiae 

confectione et  sibi  similibus  est  dicendum ;  sacerdos  enim  "  oonfidt  corpus 

Christi,"  ue.,  facit  ministratorie,  quod  corpus  Christi  sit  sub  accidentibus  per 
verba  sacra. 

897.  No  doubt  the  same  dogma  is  assumed  as  often  as  we  meet  with  expressions 
such  as  Chrittum  eonficertt  and  the  like,  e.^.,  De  CHvUi  Diminvo^  II.,  c.  18,  MS. 
1341,  foL  £49,  col,  .2:  sacerdoe,  qui  debet  quotidie  praeparare  templum  Christo, 
quern  conficit. 

398.  Evangdia  de  Sanctis^  t.e.,  Saintt^  Day  Sermons,  No.  XL.,  MS.  8918,  fol. 
127,  coL  1  f.  These  sermons,  and  particularly  the  sermon  in  question,  the  last  of 
the  series,  belong,  as  is  known  bj^  several  marks,  to  the  year  1380.  To  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  the  passage,  it  is  further  to  be  presumed  that  it  relates  to  the 
interpretation  and  sense  of  an  expression  of  Ambrose,  De  SacramerUiSj  lY.,  c.  4 
(which  was  admitted  into  the  Corpus  juris  canon.  De  Conaecr<Uione,  DitUnctio,  II., 
c.  55).  The  words  of  the  father  are  these,  "  Et  sic  quod  erat  panis  ante  consecra- 
tionem,  jam  corpus  Christi  est  post  consecrationem."  It  is  a  passage  which  was 
often  discussed  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  one  which  Berengar  of  Tours,  De  Sacra 
Coena,  often  occupied  himself  with.  Comp.  Yischer's  Edition  of  Berengar,  Berlin, 
1834,  p.  132  f.,  178  f.  Wiclif  calls  his  own  interpretation  of  Ambrose's  words, 
glosa  Ambrorii,  and  defends  it  against  the  charge  of  beingf  hereticaL  In  answer 
to  which  Wiclif  takes  his  stand  upon  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture :  Et  notitiam 
istiuB  modi  loquendi  vellem  haereticos  illos  attendere,  qui  abjidimt  glosam  istam 
Ambrosii  tanquam  haereticam,  quod  post  consecrationem  hostiae  non  remanet 
panis,  sed  quod  fuit  panis,  dicendum  est  esse  solummodo  corpus  Christi.  Hoc  est, 
secundum  glosam  verborum  Ambrosii  dicendum  est,  esse  solum  principaliter  corpus 
Christi  Est  enim  modus  loquendi  scripturae,  subintelligendo  adverbium  "  sim- 
pliciter  "  exprimere  hujusmodi  negativas.  Then  follow  the  passages,  Mark  ix.  37 ; 
Epb.  vi.  12;  Joh.  vi.  Nunquam  ergo  glosa  sufficiens  pro  evangelio  sufficit  et 
Ambrosio,  qui  in  modo  loquendi  fuerat  assidutis  ejus  sequax.  [In  this  sentence 
there  is  certainly  an  error  of  the  copyist ;  it  should  perhaps  be  read :  N  umquid  .... 
sequax  ?  or  Nonne,  etc.]  Quomodo  ergo  negandum  foret,  quod  panis  remanet  post 
consecrationem,  ex  hoc,  quod  remanet  principaliter  corpus  Christi? 

899.  TrialoguM,  IV.,  c.  2,  Oxford,  1869,  p.  248 :  Inter  omnes  haereses,  quae 
unquam  in  ecclesia  pullularunt.  nunquam  cousidero  aliquam  plus  callide  per 
hypocritas  introductam  et  multiplicius  populum  defraudantem ;  nam  spoliat  popu- 
lum,  facit  ipsum  committere  idolatriam,  negat  fidem  scripturae,  et  per  consequens 
ex  infidelitate  multidpliciter  ad  iracundiam  provocat  veritatem.  Comp.  c.  5.  p.  261 : 
Antichristus  in  ista  haeresi  destruit  grammaticam,logicam  et  scientiamnaturalem) 
sed  quod  magis  dolendum  est,  tollit  sensum  evangelii 

400.  /6.,  IV.,  c.  6,  p.  262:  Istam  ....  repute  causam  lapsus  hominum  in 
istam  haeresim,  quod  discredunt  evangelio,  et  leges  papales  ac  dicta  apocrypha  plus 
acoeptant.  Comp.  c  7,  p.  266 :  cujus  causa  est,  quod  praelati  ....  non  sint 
propter  legem  antichristi  in  lege  Domini  studinsL  Comp.  c.  5,  p.  261 :  Antichristus 
in  ista  haeresi  ....  quod  magis  dolendum  est,  tollit  sensum  evangelii.  JUspon- 
iiones  ad  argumenta  cutjusdam  aemvU  verUalu,  c  16,  MS.  1338,  fol.  114,  coL  3  : 
Fides  scripturae,  cum  rationes  human ae  hie  defidun^  est  spcdaliter  attendendum 

401.  Ih,,  IV.,  c  2,  p.  250. 

402.  lb.,  IV.,  c.  4,  p.  257.  XKIV,  Mitcd.  Semums,  No.  I.,  MS.  3928,  foL 
130,  coL  2. 

408.  76.,  IV.,  c.  4,  p.  256,  and  more  fully,  c.  9,  p.  247  f. 

404.  WyekeU,  p.  18,  in  the  new  reprint,  Oxford,  1828. 

405.  76.,  p.  1 1  :  In  all  holy  scripture  from  the  begynnyng  of  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  the  Apocalips  there  be  no  wordes  wrytten  of  the  makyng  of  Christes  bodye,  etc. 

406.  TVio/oyiM,  IV.,  c.  2,  p.  249 :  Ipsa  curia  ante  solutionem  diaboli  cum  anti- 
qua  sententia  ....  planius  concordavit  ....  et  sic  est  de  omnibus  Sanctis  doc- 
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toxibui,  qui  luque  ad  aolutlonem  8athan«e  titam  materiam  pertractanint.  Comp. 
p.  250,  and  a  8,  p.  254.  XXIV,  Mised.  Sennmi,  No.  I.,  MS.  8928,  foL  128, 
ooL  3 :  Et  ista  est  sententia  Jeronimi  in  Epistola  ad  Elvidiam,  qui  indubie  plus 
Bcivit  de  sensu  evangelii,  quam  omnes  sectae  modernte  noviter  introductae. 
Dialoguty  c.  15,  MS.  1887,  foL  153,  col.  1  :  The  reader  is  reminded  of  what  was 
remarked  above,  of  WicUf's  view  of  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
at  large,  viz.,  that  the  first  1000  years  of  that  history  was  the  millenium  of  Christ, 
since  which  date  Satan  is  loosed. 

407.  Trinhgm,  lY.,  5,  p.  261.  De  Eucharittia,  o.  2,  MS.  1387,  foL  6,  ool.  2: 
Novella  ecclesia  ponit  transsubstantiationem  panis  et  vini  in  corpus  Christi  et  san- 
guinem ;  foL  7,  ooL  1 :  Ecclesia  primitiva  Ulud  non  posuit,  sed  ecclesia  novella, 
ut  quidam  infideliter  et  inf  undabiliter  sompniantes  baptisarunt  termiuum,  etc 

408.  76.,  rV.,  4,  p.  257 :  Ideo  vel  oportet  veritatem  scripturae  suspendere,  vel 
cum  sensu  ac  judido  humano  ooncedere,  quod  est  pams.  Comp.  c.  5,  p.  259  : 
Inter  omnes  sensus  extrinseoos,  quos  Deus  dat  homini,  tactus  et  gustus  sunt  in 
suis  judidis  magis  oerti  $  sed  illos  sensus  haeresis  ista  confunderet  sine  causa^  etc. 

409.  /%.,  p.  257 ;  c.  5,  p.  260 :  Mures  autem  habent  servatam  notitiam,  de  panis 
substantia  sicut  prime,  sed  istis  infidelibua  istud  deest. 

no,. SainU'  Day  Sermons  {SermonesdeSanetU),  No.  LIX.,  MS.  3928,  foL  124, 
col.  1 :  Fadt  miraculosa  ipsa  aoddentia  per  se  esse ;  cujus  somnii  causam  ego  non 
video,  nisi  quia  deficiunt  eis  miracula  sensibilia,  ....  fingunt  false  insensibilia 
miracula,  etc.  Wiclif  repeatedly  calls  the  proposition  in  question  a  fiction,  e,g., 
TrialoffUB,  TV.,  8,  p.  258. 

411.  lb,.  No.  XLYII.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  96,  col.  2:  Nesdt  ista  generatio,  quid  sit 
sacramentum  altaris  ....  dicit  unus,  quod  est  quantitas,  et  alius,  quod  est 
qualitas,  et  tertius,  quod  est  nihiL 

412.  Trialogut,  lY.,  6,  p.  263  f.  Comp.  XXIV,  MUcd,  Sermms,  No.  I.,  MS. 
8928,  foL  180,  ooL  2:  Et  reperi  multos  in  fide  sua  diabolica  variari,  sio  quod  vix 
duos  reperi  in  eandem  sententiam  consentire. 

413.  lb.,  lY.,  6,  p.  258  :  Deus  necdestruit  naturam  impeccabilem  nee  confundit 
notitiam  naturaliter  nobis  datam,  nisi  subdt  major  utilitas  et  prubabUitas  rationis. 

414.  76.,  lY.,  4,  255  f. 

415.  7^.,  lY.,  6,  p.  264 :  Comp.  Semumet  de  Sanctis,  No.  XH.,  MS.  8928,  foL  22, 
coL  2 :  Sed  dicnnt,  se  esse  consecratorea,  aoddentium,  et  virtute  suae  benedictionis 
panem  oblatum  destrui,  non  sacrari. 

416.  75.,  lY.,  5,  p.  261 :  O  quis  posset  fratres  et  alios  apostatas  excusare,  quod 
....  nolunt  ....  populum  docere,  de  quo  ....  aodpiunt  tantum  lucrum  ;c.  6, 
p.  264  :  Praelati  praesumunt  propter  pecuniam  benedioere  a  Domino  maledictis. 

417.  lb,,  TV.,  7,  p.^  279 :    Nee  prodest  fratribus   negantibus   istam  hostiam 

adorari,  sed  propter  assistentiam  corporis  Domini  venerari Ideo  oportet  hos 

fratres  dicere,  quod  populus  adorans  banc  hostiam  ut  Corpus  Domini  sit  idolatra  de 
lumine  fidei  desolatus.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  zealous  defenders  of  the  Koman 
doctrine  of  the  Supper  were  still  Rhy  of  committing  themselves  to  the  proper  devo- 
tion of  the  monstrance.  Two  centuries  later  the  Council  of  Trent  had  no  longer 
any  hesitation  in  claiming  for  the  sanctissimum  the  full  worship  which  is  due  to 
the  true  Grod.  Settio  XIII.,  Deer,  de  et.  Eucharistiae  Sacramento,  cap.  5  :  Nullus 
dubitandi  locus  relinquitur,  quin  omnes  Christi  fideles  pro  more  in  catholica  ecclesia 
semper  recepto  latriae  cultum,  qui  vero  Deo  debetur,  nuic  sanctissimo  sacramento 
in  veneratione  exhibeant.  Cunoilii  Trid.  .  .  .  canones  et  decreta,  cura  Ouil. 
Smets,  ed.  4,  Bielefeld,  1854,  p.  58. 

41 8.  Wyekett,  Oxford,  1828,  p.  vi. :  For  where  fynde  ye,'that  ever  Christ  or  any  of 
his  disdples  or  apostels  taught  any  man  to  worshipe  it  («c.  the  secret  hoost—sacred 
host). 

419.  De  Eucharittia,  c.  1,  MS.  1887,  foL  4,  ooL  2:  Et  forte  multi  christian! 
nomine  infidelitate  paganis  pejores ;  nam  nunus  malum  foret,  quod  homo  id  quod 
prime  videt  mane,  per  totum  residuum  did  honorat  ut  Deum,  quam  regulariter 
illud  aoddens,  quod  videt  in  missa  inter  manus  saoerdotis  in  hostia  consecrata^  sit 
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NOTES  TO  SECTION  XII.  395 

realiter  Deus  buub.    In  hia  oonfeflsion  on  the  Supper,  Wiolif  c*11b  his  opponents 
cultores  accidentium — Lewis,  Bvtory,  328. 

420.  TrialoguSf  IV. ,  c.  4,  p.  258 :  Certu  sum,  quod  idolatrae,  qui  f abricant  sibi 
BeoB,  satis  noscunt,  quid  sint  in  suis  naturis,  licet  fingant,  quod  habeant  aliquid 
numinis  a  Deo  Deorum  eupernaturaliter  eis  datum. 

421.  De  Blcuphemia,  c.  15,  MS.  3933,  foL  165,  coL  4:  Sic  indubie  faciunt  (t.f., 
blasphemiam  Christo  imponunt)  hodie  sacerdotes  Baal,  qui  dicunt  se  esse  acciden- 
tium factores.  Comp.  167,  coL  8  :  illud  aoddens,  quod  sacerdotes  Baal  consecrant. 
Confessio,  in  liewis,  ffistory,  332,  and  in  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  ed.  Shirley,  134  : 
sacerdotes  Baal,  in  opposition  to  sacerdoe  Christi 

422.  Trialogut,  IV.,  c.  10,  p.  281 :  Visa  hostia  adoro  ipsam  conditionaliter,  et 
omnimode  deadoro  corpus  Domini,  quod  erst  sursam  ;  as  above,  c  7,  p.  269  :  Et 
tamen  nos  ex  fide  scriptarae  evidentius  et  .  .  .  .  devotius  adoramus  himc  hostlam 
vel  crucem  Domini  vel  alias  imagines  humanitus  f abricatas. 

423.  Ih.,  rV.,  c.  7,  p.  269 :  Certum  est,  quod  in  qualibet  creatura  est  Trinitas 
increata,  et  ilia  est  longe  perfectior,  quam  est  corpus.  The  reading  corpuM  Christi 
is  evidently  a  gloss.  Confessio  in  Shirley,  Fase.  Zisan.,  125:  Nam  in  quacunque 
substantia  creata  est  Deitas  realius  et  substantialius  quam  corpus  Christi  in  hostia 
consecrata.  XXIV,  Miscd,  Sermons,  No.  I.,  MS.  3928,  foL  132,  col.  2:  Ipsi 
autem  dicunt,  quod  est  (acil.  hoc  sacramentum)  accidentium  congregatio,  quorum 
quodlibet  in  natura  sua  est  infinitum  imperfectius,  quam  materialis  substantia 
signanda. 

424.  Wyckett,  ed.  Oxford,  1828,  VL  :  And  thou  then,  that  art  an  earthely  man, 
by  what  reason  mayst  thou  saye,  that  thou  makest  thy  maker?  p.  16 :  By  what 
reason  then  saye  ye  that  be  synners,  than  ye  make  God  ? 

425.  De  Fucharittia,  c.  1,  MS.  1387,  foL  2,  coL  2 :  Nihil  enim  horribilius,  ouam 
quod  quilibet  sacerdos  celebrans  facit  vel  oonsecrat  quotidie  corpus  Christi  Nam 
Deus  noster  non  est  Deus  recens.  In  Trialogus,  I  v.,  c.  7,  p.  268,  it  is  remarked, 
but  stiU  with  some  reserve,  that  what  is  said  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  of  **  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  in  the  holy  place,**  seems  to  have  its  terminating  application 
to  the  consecrated  Host.  Whereas  in  the  English  popular  tract  called  the 
Wyckettf  the  thought  that  transubstantiation  is  the  abomination  in  the  holy 
place  foretold  by  Daniel  xi.  31,  xiL  11,  is  the  thread  which  runs  through 
the  whole.  The  tract  takes  its  title  Wyckett  from  the  Redeemer's  language 
concerning  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  life ;  for  the 
tract  sets  out  from  uiat  language  and  comes  back  to  it  at  its  close.  Its  sub- 
stance is  in  brief  the  following  : — "  Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  that  there  are  two 
ways,  one  leading  to  life,  the  other  leading  to  death  ;  the  former  narrow,  the 
latter  broad.  Let  us  therefore  pray  to  God  to  strengthen  us  by  His  grace  in  the 
spiritual  life,  that  we  may  enter  in  through  the  strait  gate,  and  that  He  would 
defend  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Such  temptation  to  depart  from  God  and  fall 
into  idolatry  is  already  present,  when  men  declare  it  to  be  heresy  to  speak  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  people  in  English,  and  when  they  would  press  upon  us,  instead 
of  this,  a  false  law  and  a  false  fai&,  viz.,  the  faith  in  the  cousecratea  Host.  This 
is  of  all  faiths  the  falsest.'*  The  latter  thesis  is  proved  bv  a  series  of  reasons  which 
constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  tract  It  closes  with  the  exhortation  to  earnest 
prayer,  that  God  may  shorten  this  evil  time,  and  close  up  the  broad  way  and  open 
ap  the  narrow  way  by  means  of  holy  Scripture,  so  that  we  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will,  serve  Him  in  godly  fear,  and  find  the  road  to  everlasting 
bliss.  'Hias  the  warning  against  the  doctrine  of  change  of  substance  in  the  Eu- 
charist forms  the  substance  of  the  whole  tract,  and  this  doctrine  is  contested 
as  '*  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place  " — ue.,  the  profanation  of 
the  sanctuary  by  heathenish  idolatry.  "Truly  this  must  needs  be  the 
worst  synne,  to  s^  that  ye  make  God,  and  it  is  the  abhominacion  of  dyscomforte 
that  is  fayd  in  Daniel  the  prophets  standynge  in  the  holy  place"  (p.  2,  XVI.). 
(•omp.  p.  17.  This  small  tract  is  conjectured  by  Shirley  to  have  been  originally  a 
sermtm  (Catalogue,  p.  33),  and  appeared  in  print  first  in  Nuremberg,  1546,  and  this 
original  edition  is  closely  followed  hj  the  new  edition  prepared  by  Mr.  Panton,  a 
successor  to  Widif  in  the  parish  of  Lutterworth,  which  appeared  in  Oxford  in  1828. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  name  of  "Nuremberg  "  was 
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only  a  feint,  and  that  the  tract  may  really  have  been  printed  in  England ;  for  the 
original  edition,  so  far  as  my  researches  go,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Nuremberg 
nor  in  any  other  library  of  Qermany,  a  fact  which  would  be  quite  unaccountable 
if  it  had  really  proceeded  from  a  German  press.  Add  to  this  the  circumstance 
that  1546,  the  last  year  of  Henry  YIU/s  life,  was  a  year  marked  by  many  pente- 
cutions  of  Protestants  by  Protestants,  so  that  the  concealment  of  publications  and 
the  intentional  misleading  of  inquisitorial  search  by  the  fiction  of  foreign  printing 
places  might  well  be  thought  advisable.  These  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  tract 
may  have  been  printed  in  England  itself  find  a  strong  confirmation  in  the  whole 
style  of  the  original  edition,  the  typography  of  which,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold 
has  kindly  communicated  to  me  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  and  as  he  has  been 
assured  by  learned  bibliographers,  points  either  to  the  English  presses  of  the  16th 
century  or  to  those  of  Antwerp. 

426.  De  Eucharistia,  o.  I,  MS.  1387,  foL  2,  col.  8  :  Siout  laudative,  non  effectiyo 
benedidmus  tarn  Deo  quam  Domino,  sic  et  benedicimus  corpori  Christi  et  sanguinit 
non  faciendo  ilium  esse  beatum  vel  sanctum,  sed  laudando  et  promulgando  sancti- 
tatem,  quam  in  corpore  suo  instituit ;  et  sic  ymmolamus  Christum,  et  ipeum  o£feri- 
mus  Deo  patri. 

427.  De  CaptivUate  Babylonica  Ecdemae  Pnudvdiwn^  in  Luiheri  Opera  lot.  ad 
Ref,  Historiam  PertinentiOy  curavU  Henr.  Schmidt,  Francof.  ad  Moen.  1868,  vol. 
v.,  28  :  Prima  ergo  captivitas  hujus  sacramenti  est  quoad  ejus  substantiam  seu 
integritatem.  etc. 

428.  In  all  his  writings  from  1381  onwards  in  Latin  and  English,  learned 
and  popular,  also  in  his  sermons,  Widif  continually  recurs  to  this  doctrine,  which 
had  now  become  the  hinge  or  the  pole  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  he  lives  in  the  con- 
viction that  '*  for  this  righteous  contention,  when  this  brief,  poor  life  is  over,  the 
Lord  in  His  mercy  will  most  bountifully  reward  him." — TiioLy  c.  6,  p.  262. 

429.  Documenta  Mag.  JoannU  Em ed.  Franciscus  Palacky,  Prag.  1367, 

p.  124,  f.,  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Constance,  No.  78,  den  16,  Juni  1415 ;  and 
,to  Hawlik  in  Prag,  den  21,  Juni,  No.  80. 

430.  De  Captivitate  Babylowica  Ecdesiae,  0pp.  lat.,  Y.  29  :  Itaque  non  hoc  ago, 
ut  vi  rapiatur  utraque  species,  quasi  necessitate  praecepti  ad  eam  cogamur.  .... 
Tantum  hoc  volo,  ne  quis  romanam  tyrannidem  justificet,  quasi  recte  fecerit,  unam 
Fpedem  laicis  prohibens,  etc. 

430.  /6.,  p.  29  :  Altera  captivitas  ejusdem  sacramenti  mitior  est,  quod  ad  con- 
scientiam  spectat. 

431.  76.,  p.  85  :  Tertia  captivitas  ejusdem  sacramenti  est  longe  impiisaimus 
ille  abusus,  quo  factum  est,  ut  fere  nihil  sit  hodie  in  eoclesia  ....  magis  per- 
snasum,  ....  quam  missam  esse  opus  bonum  et  sacrificium.  Qui  abusus  deinde 
inundavit  infinitoe  alios  abusus,  etc.  This  language  becomes  still  stronger  in 
the  piece  Of  the  Abvue  of  the  Mass,  written  in  1522.  Jena.  ed.  1588,  foL  10,  that 
the  priesthood  and  mass-offering  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  devil,  wherewith  he 
has  misled  and  deceived  the  world. 

432.  In  the  Confessio  Moffistri  Jo,  Wiclif,  in  Lewis'  Appendix,  p.  829  (comp. 
Vaughan's  Life  and  Opinions,  etc.,  II.,  432.  Fasc,  Zixan.,  SMrley,  p.  126,  f.),  seven 
witnesses  are  produced  with  their  statements,  Ignatius,  Cyprian,  Ajnbrose,  Augus- 
tin,  Hieronymus,  the  Roman  Church  itself  in  a  Decretal  under  Nicolaus  IL,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  as  expressive  of  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  same  citations  word 
for  word  I  find  in  WicUfs  book,  De  Apostasia,  c  17,  MS.  1343,  fol.  114,  ooL  2. 

433.  It  is  an  apt  and  happy  thought  of  Wiclif  to  put  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  that  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  parallelism  with  each  other.  For  both 
these  (uidcles  of  doctrine  stand,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  near  relation  and  alliance.  On 
one  occasion  Wiclif  goes  into  this  parallel  in  a  sermon,  viz.,  the  ')9th  of  the  Saints* 
Day  Sermons,  MS.  3928,  fol.  123,  coL  4  :  Sicut  Christus  est  duarum  naturarum,  et 
haeretici  circa  ejus  personam  dupliciter  errarunt,  sic  est  de  materia  de  sacra- 
mento  altaris.  Quidam  autem  haeretici  posuerunt,  Christum  esse  verum  Deum 
vel  angelum,  et  non  hominem  sive  corpus,  sed  assumpeisse  corpus  fantasticum 
ad  communicandum  cum  hominibus  (Docetism).  Alii  autem  s^nsibilius  credidenmt, 
quod  Christus  fuisset  vere  et  pure  homo,  sic  quod  non  Deus.  .  .  .  Et  proportion*- 
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liter,  Bed  graviua,  delirant  haeretlci. .  .  .  ipHum  MfCramentum  credant  non  ease  cor- 
pus fantasticum,  sed  nnom  aoddens  dne  subjecto,  quod  nesciunt,  sive  nihiL  lliiti 
18  as  much  aa  to  say  that  the  theoi7  of  Transubstantiatioii  is  still  worse  than  Do- 
oetism.  In  the  English  confession  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  8deet  Works,  III.,  502, 
Wiclif  says  positively :  Right  so  as  the  persoun  of  Christ  is  verrey  God  and  verrey 
mon — verrey  Gkxihead  and  verrev  monhed — right  so— the  same  saciament  is  verrey 
God's  body  and  verrey  bred.  Also  in  De  AposUuia,  MS.  1343,  c.  10,  foL  73,  ooL  1  : 
Wiclif  sees  this  paraUel :  Undo  sicut  errant  haeretici  de  Christo,  alii  quod  est  pure 
creatura,  et  alii  quod  est  creator  et  non  creatura,  sic  est  duplex  haereeis  de  Sacra- 
mento altaris  :  ut  illi  dicunt,  quod  est  panis  et  vinum  qui  praefuit  (  =  antea  fuit), 
sed  in  natura  imperfectius  quam  panis  furfureus  vel  venenum,  alii  autem  remissius 
haeretici  dicunt,  quod  hoc  sacramentum  non  est  terrena  substantia  oollecta  de  terrae 
fructibuB,  sed  omnino  identice  corpus  Christi.  Catholid  autem  dicunt,  quod  sicut 
Christus  est  duplex  substantia,  scilicet  deltas  et  humanitas,  et  sic  creator  et 
creatura,  sic  sacramentum  altaris  in  natura  non  abjectum  aocidens,  sed  terrena 
substantia, — et  in  signatione,  figura  vel  modo  quo  aptius  vocari  potest,  est  sacra- 
mentum corporis  Christi,  ad  quem  sensum  fidelis  omnino  debet  attendere. 

434.  Tridloffut,  IV.,  c.  7,  p.  267  :  Sic  autem  did  potest  quod  panis  ille  sacra- 
mentalis  est  ad  ilium  modum  specialiter  corpus  Christi.  Ad  ilium  modum,  i.e., 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bread  sets  forth  in  figure  the  body  of  Christ.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  Wiclif  remarks  that  opponents  could  have  nothing  to  object  to 
this,  in  so  far  as  they  see  that  the  sacrament  is  the  body  of  Christ,  t.e.,  sacra- 
mentally  signifies  or  figures  the  body  itself.  In  this  sense  the  WyckeU  strongly 
expresses  itself — "So  the  breade  is  the  fygure  or  mynde,  i.e.,  minding  or  remem- 
brance of  Cbristes  bodye  in  earth,"  p.  14,  ed.  Oxford. 

435.  lb.,  IV.,  c.  7,  p.  267  :  Paratus  sum  tamen,  si  ex  fide  vel  ratione  doctus 
fuero,  sensum  subtiliorem  credere. 

43jS.  lb.,  IV.,  c.  4,  p.  255  ;  Et  sicut  virtute  verborum  fidei  scriptnrae  oonceditnr, 
quod"^  hoc  sacramentum  est  corpus  Christi,  et  non  solum  quod  erit  vel  figurat 
sacramentaHter  corpus  Christi,  sic  ooncedatur  eadem  auctoritate  simpliciter,  quod 
iste  panis,  qui  est  hoc  sacramentum,  est  veraciter  corpus  Christi. 

437.  De  Apottana,  c.  7,  MS.  1343,  fol.  64,  col.  1 :  Si  autem  negatur,  panem 
ilium,  qui  est  sacramentum,  esse  corpus  Christi,  indditur  in  errorem  Berengarii 

.  .  .  quod  est  contra  fidem  scripturae  et  quatuor  magnos  doctores.  Cin^feuio,  in 
Lewis,  p.  324  :  Simul  Veritas  et  figura. 

438.  Confeuio  Mag.  JoannU  WicUf,  in  Lewis,  p.  324  (in  Vaughan,  Life  and 
Opinumt,  IL,  428,  in  Fate.  Zizan.,  ed  Shirley,  p.  116) :  Modus  essendi,  quo  corpus 
Christi  est  in  hostia,  est  modus  verus  et  realis.  Hence  he  appeals  to  the  chuixsh- 
hymn  which  Thomas  Aquinas  is  known  to  have  composed,  Pange  lingua  ;  iot  the 
words — 

**  Verbnm  caro  panem  Tenun 
Verbo  carnem  efficit, 
Fltqae  sangais  ChriBti  menun, 
Etalsentiu  deficit" 

he  interprets  entirely  in  favour  of  his  own  view.  De  Apoitatia,  c.  3,  MS.  1443^  fol. 
53,  col.  2 ;  so  also^  in  XXIV.  MiseeU.  SermonB,  No.  I.,  MS.  8928,  foL  130, 
coL  1. 

439.  Ckmfenio,  in  Lewis,  p.  824  :  Sunt  alii  tres  modi  realiores  et  veriores,  quos 
corpus  Christi  appropriate  habet  in  colo,  sdL  modus  essendi  substantialiter,  cor- 

poraliter  et  dimensionaliter NuUo  istorum  modomm  trium  est  corpus 

Christi  in  sacramento,  sed  in  c5lo. 

440.  Ih.,  p.  323,  text  after  Shirley,  p.  115  f . :  Credimus  enim,  quod  triplex 
est  modus  essendi  oorporis  Christi  in  hostia  consecrata,  sdlioet  virtualis,  spiritualis 
et  sacramentalis.  Trialogiu,  IV.,  c.  8,  p.  272.  Here  the  same  thought  is 
expressed,  but  less  clearly  than  in  the  passage  of  the  Confession  just  quoted. 

441.  Luther  also  makes  use  of  the  epithet  aaeramental  to  express  the  peculiar 
and,  in  its  kind,  unique  union  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  eucharistic  elements. 

442.  De  ApoOana,  c.  8,  MS.  1343,  fol.  65,  coL  1 :  Sic  in  translatione  ista 
supematurali  remanet  tam  panis  quam  vini  essentia,  et  cum  sit  miraculose  corpus 
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Ghristi  et  sanguis,  soiiitiir  nomen  ezoellentias  secondum  religioiiem,  quam  ex 
fide  scripturae  credimus;  tamen  vere  et  realiter  ex  virtute  verborum  sacra- 
mentalium  fit  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis.  Quomodo  autem  hoc  fiat,  debet  fidelis 
sedulo  perscrutan.  Ego  autem  intelligo  hoc  fieri  per  viam  sacramentalis  oun- 
yersionis,  ant  quocunque  alio  nomine  ista  mutatio  catholioe  sit  detecta. 

443.  Trialoffut,  TV.,  c.  8,  p.  272 :  Non  est  intelligendum,  corpus  Christi 
descendere  ad  hostiam  in  quacunque  ecclesia  consecratam,  sed  manet  sursum 
in  c5lis  stabile  et  immotum  ;  ideo  habet  esse  spirituale  in  hostia  et  non  esse 
dimensionatum  et  cetera  accidentia  quae  in  c9lo.  De  EucJiaritUa,  o.  1,  MS.  1387, 
foL  2,  coL  1  :  Ipsimi  (corpus  Christi)  est  totum  sacramentaliter  et  spiritualiter  vel 
virtualiter  ad  omnem  [iie)  punctum  hostiae  oonsecratae,  sicut  anima  est  in  oorpore. 

444.  De  SuehariMtia,  as  above  :  £t  oonoedimus,  quod  non  videmus  in  sacramento 
illo  corpus  Christi  oculo  corporaU,  sed  oculo  mental!,  scilicet  fide.  Shortly  before 
he  cites  the  objection  brought  against  the  Christian  faith  by  its  enemies,  that 
'*  the  priests  break  the  body  of  Christ,  they  break,  therefore,  His  neck  and  His 
limbs,  and  that  we  should  do  this  to  our  God  is  shocking."  To  which  WicUf 
replies— we  break  the  holy  sign  or  the  consecrated  Host,  but  not  the  body  of  Christ, 
for  that  is  a  different  thing  :  f rangimus  sacramentum  vel  hostiam  consecratam,  non 
autem  corpus  Christi,  cum  distinguuntur  ;  sicut  non  frangimus  radium  solis,  lio(:t 
frangamus  vitrum  vel  li^udem  cristallum.  Et  haec  ridetur  sententia  cantus 
ecolesiae,  quo  canitur— 

Frscto  demtun  sacnunento 
Ne  Tacilles,  sed  memento, 
Tantum  esse  buo  firafnnento, 
Qaantam  toto  tegitur 

from  the  10th  Strophe  of  the  Sequenz  of  Thomas  Aquinas :  LandaSion  Salvatorem, 
cf.  Daniel,     TTieaaurut  HymnclogicuM,  Vol.  II.,  97  f. 

445.  /&.,  foL  2,  coL  4  :  Visa  hostia  debemus  credere,  qnod  ipsa  non  sit  corpus 
Christi,  sed  ipsum  corpus  Christi  est  sacramentaliter  in  ipsa  absoonditum. 

446.  TriahffUB,  IV.,  c.  8,  p.  269  f. 

447.  It  rests  entirely  on  a  misunderstanding  when  the  Carthusian  prior,  Stephen 
of  Dolan,  in  his  Medulla  TriHci  Mu  AnH-  WiUejfu*,  Pars.  IV.,  c.  8,  vide  Fez, 
Thetaunu  Anecdoiorum  Noviitimus,  Vol.  IV.,  foL  316,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"Wiclif  himself  first  broached  both  the  idea  and  the  technical  expression  of 
impanatio :  Confingis  tibi  (so  he  apostrophizes  Wiclif)  adinventionis  tenninos  novo 
preversitatis  loquendi  modo  ....  impanationem  videlicit  corporis  Christi  tibi 
fabricans,  referring  to  the  words  in  Trialogta,  IV.,  8,  p.  271.  Woodford  before 
Stephen  knew  better  than  this,  when  he  quotes  the  word  impanari  from  a  con- 
troversial treatise  against  Berengar,  written  by  Guitmund,  Bishop  of  Aversa,  and 
states  that  this  was  one  of  the  phrases  made  use  of  by  Berengar.  Vide  Wood- 
fordus  adv,  Jo.  Widrfum,  in  Fcuciculue  Berumf  etc.,  by  Ortainus  Gratius,  1685, 
foL  96,  ooL  2,  edition  of  Edward  Brown,  1690,  London,  foL  192. 

448.  Sermones  de  Sanctit,  No.  LIX.,  MS.  3928,  fol.  124,  col.  2  :  Veritas  quidem 
estet  fides  ecclesiae,  quod,  sicut  Christus  est  simul  Deus  et  homo,  sic  sacramentum 
est  simul  corpus  Christi  et  panis,  panis  naturaliter  et  corpus  sacramentaliter. 
Trialogut,  IV.,  c.  4,  p.  258  :  Hoc  sacramentum  venerabile  est  in  natura  sua  verus 
panis  et  sacramentaliter  corpus  Christi.  Confettio,  in  Lewis,  828 :  Ponimua, 
venerabile  sacramentum  altaris  esse  naturaliter  panem  et  vinum,  sed  sacramentali- 
ter coq>us  Christi  et  sanguinem. 

449.  De  Apottatia,  c.  18,  MS.  1343,  foL  116,  coL  2  :  Supponendum  est,  sacra- 
mentum altaris  esse  corpus  Christi  in  forma  panis.  Of  Feyned  ContempUuif  Lif, 
MS.  in  Lewis,  HiMtory,  p.  91  f. :  The  Eucharist  is  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  form  cf 
bread.  In  English  Qmfemon  of  Widif,  in  Knighton's  Chronicle :  De  EvaUibut 
Angliae,  ed.  Twysden,  Ix>ndon  1652,  Vol  III.,  p.  2650.  We  give  the  words  ac- 
cording to  the  original  MS.  accurately  printed  in  Sdect  Engli^  Works :  I  know- 
leche,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  auter  (altar)  is  verrey  Goddus  body  in  fourme  of 
brede. 

450.  De  EuchariUia,  e.  1,  MS.  1387,  fol.  .3,  col.  I  :  Xota  ulterius  ad  acceptioneiu* 
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oorporifl  Christi,  qnod  non  ootMistit  in  corporali  acoeptione—Vel  tactione  hostiaa 
ooiueoratae,  Bed  in  pastione  animae  ex  fructuoBa  fide. 

451.  ConfeuiOt  in  Lewis,  dS5  :  Cum  ergo  fidelis  non  optamt  comedere  oorporali- 
ter  sed  spiritualiter  corpua  Chriati,  patet  quod  Omnisciens  aptavit  ilium  modum 
spiritualem  easendi  oorporia  sui  cum  hoatia,  quae  debet  oomedi  a  fideli,  eto. 

453.  XXIV.  MisedlaneouM  Sermons,  No.  I.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  128  f.  Ik  Eucharutia, 
0.  1,  MS.  1887,  fol.  3,  coL  1.  Confetnon  of  the  SacramcrU,  in  Lewis,  828 ;  in  Fasc, 
Zuan.f  ed.  Shirley,  124  ;  Joh.  vi.  63,  didt  Christus :  Caro  non  prodest  quioquam, 
cum  nee  aumptio  oorporalia,  nac  manduoatio  oorporalis  corporis  Domini  quicquain 
prodest.—  WyckeU,  Oxford,  1828,  p.  VIL 

458.  XXVJ.  MUcellaneotu  Sermons,  No.  L,  MS.  8928,  fol.  129,  coL  4 :  Et 
patet,  quod,  quantum  differt  odium  a  terra,  tantum  differt  manduoare  panem  sacra- 
mentalem  spiritualiter  et  manducare  ipsum  corporaliter.  Stat  enim,  suem  vel 
soricem  manducare  ipsum  camaliter,  sed  non  possunt  manducare  spiritualiter,  cum 
non  habent  fidem  vel  animum,  quo  manducent.  In  De  Bucharistia,  c.  1,  MS.  1887, 
foL  2,  col.  1,  Wiclif  remarks  that  as  a  lion,  when  he  devours  the  body  of  a  man, 
does  not  devour  his  soul  along  with  it,  although  it  is  everywhere  present  in  the 
body  ;  so  an  animal  can,  it  is  true,  consume  a  consecrated  Host,  but  not  the  body 
of  Qirist,  i^  the  sacrament. 

454.  Lewald,  indeed,  mentions  it  as  a  thought  of  which  Wiclif  is  fairly  convinced, 
that  only  the  believer  enjoys  the  body  of  the  Lord.  ZeUsekrift  fUr  Jffistorisehe 
Theologie,  1846,  p.  611  f.  But  the  sentence  from  an  Easter  sermon  of  Wiclif 
quoted  in  an  essaj  of  the  well  known  Hussite  Jacobell  (Jakob  von  Mies) — Vide 
von  der  Hardt,  OimttarUiense  Ooncilium,Yoi.  III.,  foL  926 — is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  thought,  especially  when  the  connection  in  which  the  sentence  stands  is  ob- 
served. The  sermon  from  which  Jacobell  took  the  sentence  is  the  second  of  the 
XL.  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  and  stands  in  the  Vienna  MS.  8928,  foL  225,  226. 
The  sentenoe  itself  occurs  in  foL  236,  col.  2. 

455.  XXIV.  Miscdlaneous  Sermons,  No.  L,  MS.  8928,  fol,  129,  coL  1  :  Nee 
dubium,  quin  saepe  oontingit  hominem  non  cibatum  sacramentaliter,  verius  man- 
duoare hoc  corpus,  ut  patuit  de  Baptista.  ....  col.  8 :  Sed  sicut  homo  proprie 
non  comedit  dbum  indigestibilem,  sic  praesciti  nee  Christum  comedunt^  nee  ipse 
illos,  sed  tanquam  superflua  et  indigestibilia  mittit  foras. 

456.  Even  Cardinal  Peter  d^Ailly,  tl425,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  assump- 
tion of  true  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  and  not  of  mere  aecidentia,  would 
have  much  more  in  its  favour,  and  would  infer  fewer  superfluous  miracles,  if  only 
the  Church  had  not  decided  against  it  Vide  Luther,  Dc  CaptivUate  Babylonica,  p. 
20,  opp.  Lat  ed.  Schmidt,  1868. 

457.  De  Captiv.  Babylon,  p.  29,  80. 

458.  Calvini  InstituHo  Rdig.  Christ,  IV.,  c.  17,  s.  81,  88,  in  the  last  passage, 
e,g. :  Fit  incomprehensibili  spiritus  sancti  virtute,  ut  cum  came  et  sanguine  Ohristi 
oommunioemus. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  EVENTS  OP  THE  LAST  YEARS  OP  WICLIP'S  LIFE, 

1378-1384. 
Section  I. — The  Papal  Schism  and  its  Effect  upon  WicUf. 

IN  the  Fourth  Chapter  we  followed  the  personal  incidents 
of  Wiclirs  life  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1378. 
In  this  year  and  the  preceding  one  the  hierarchy  had  twice 
over  attacked  him — in  1377  the  English  episcopate,  and  iu 
1378  the  Roman  Court  itself,  under  Gregory  Xl.  On  both 
occasions  Wiclif  had  personally  appeared,  but  on  both  his 
enemies  were  able  to  effect  ^  nothing  against  him.  In  the 
one  case  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  stepped  in  to  his 

Erotection,  not  without  violence — ^in  the  other  the  Princess 
leffent  had  shielded  him,  while  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
had  stood  by  him  with  their  sympathies.  For  three  full 
years  from  this  time  he  remained  exempt  from  all  serious 
annoyance. 

An  event,  besides,  took  place  soon  after  Wiclif's  last 
examination,  which  seemed  likely  to  induce  on  his  part  an 
abstention  from  all  further  opposition  to  the  Church.  On 
27th  March  1378  Pope  Gregory  XL  died  in  Rome — a  year 
and  two  months  after  his  festive  entry  into  the  city.  On 
the  twelfth  day  after  his  death,  the  Archbishop  of  Bari, 
Bartholomaus  of  Prignano,  was  elected  Pope,  who  took 
the  name  of  Urban  VL ;  and  the  strong  moral  earnestness 
which  marked  his  very  earliest  proceedings  produced  so 
favourable  an  impression  in  England,  and  upon  Wiclif 
especially,  that  he  indulged  the  joyful  hope  that  the  new 
Pope  would  put  his  hand  energetically  to  the  necessary 
refcftm  of  the  Church.^ 

But  Wiclifs  joy  over  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  new 
Pope,  his  uphfted  and  hopeful  feeling  was  of  short  duration. 
Only  too  soon  several  of  the  cardinals  were  so  much 
disgusted  by  Urban's  well-meant  but  inconsiderate  zeal, 
and  by  lus  haughty  imperious  bearing,  that  in  the  middle  of 
May  they  withdrew  to  Anagni,  where  their  opposition  to  his 
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measures  became  more  and  more  determined.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  1378  the  French  cardinals  assembled  at  Anagni, 
drew  up  a  public  letter  to  Urban  VL,  in  which  tliey  de- 
clared his  election  to  have  been  illegal,  because  it  had  been 
compelled  by  the  terrorism  of  the  Roman  mob,  and  called 
upon  him  to  renounce  his  pretended  Papal  dignity,  which  he 
had  usurped  contrary  to  law.*  And  when  this  attempt 
proved  futile,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  answered  by 
Urban  in  a  letter  of  the  most  fanatical  and  peremptory  kind, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  cardinals  who  remained  true  to 
him,*  the  opposition  took  the  final  step  of  electing,  on  20th 
September  at  Fondi,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  a  rival 
Pope,  in  the  penaon  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop  Robert  of  Cam- 
br^,  Coimt  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

Both  parties  had  sued  for  the  favour  of  England,  even 
before  the  election  of  the  rival  Pope.  When  Parliament 
met  in  October  1378  in  Gloucester,  legates  appeared  from 
Urban  VL  complaining  of  the  injustice  which  he  had  received 
at  the  hand  of  many  of  the  cardinals ;  and  commissioners 
also,  from  the  opposition  party  of  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
bringing  several  writings,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  win 
over  to  their  side  the  English  Church.*  These  writings,  in- 
deed, took  no  effect,  for  the  Church  of  England  continued  to 
adhere  to  Urban  VI. ;  but  already  men  had  had  a  first  taste 
of  the  fruits  of  the  commencing  schism,  which  was  to  extend 
throughout  the  whole  of  western  Christendom,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  the  next  thirty  years. 

In  earlier  centuries  the  schisms  created  in  the  Church 
by  the  election  of  rival  Popes,  had  produced  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  most  profound  impressions.  The  world's  faith 
in  the  imity  and  immutability  of  the  Chiirch,  its  con- 
fidence in  the  sanctitv  of  the  Pontiff  in  Rome,  had  been 
shaken  to  pieces.  When  men  beheld  the  vicegerents  of 
Christ  contending  with  envy  and  hate  for  power  and 
honour  and  dominion,  they  began  to  have  suspicions  that 
in  all  the  life  and  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  there 
was  in  like  manner  nothing  else  to  be  found  but  a  striving 
after  higher  oflBices  and  earthly  advantages.' 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  effects  of  a  schism 
like  that  which  had  now  broken  out,  were  more  powerfully 
felt  than  those  of  all  previous  schisms  of  the  same  kind,  in 
proportion  to  its  passionate  character  and  its  all-embracing 
extent.  How  deeply  must  a  man  of  WicliTs  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  His  Church,  and  who 
was  80  acute  an  observer  of  all  ecclesiastical  facts,  have  been 
affected  by  the  immense  event  of  this  Papal  schism  I     High 
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and  joyful  as  the  hope  had  been  which  he  felt  justified  in 
entertaining  by  the  accounts  which  came  to  hand  of  the  first 
measures  of  Urban  VI.,  his  disappointment  was  equally 
severe  when  in  the  end  Urban,  not  less  than  his  rival 
Clement  VII.,  injured  and  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
Church  by  unbridled  passion  and  by  acts  of  war.  I  find 
that  Wiclif  by  this  schism  was  carried  forward  step  by  step 
in  his  views  of  the  Papacy  at  large.  The  event  became 
a  most  momentous  turning-point  in  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  Wiclif,  and  in  his  position  as  a  Reformer.  His  judg- 
ments concerning  the  Popes,  the  Papacy,  and  the  right  of 
the  Papal  primacy,  from  the  commencement  of  the  schism 
became  always  more  keen,  more  charged  with  principle,  more 
radical.  In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  outbreak, 
Wiclif  continued  to  recognise  Urban  as  the  rightful  Pope, 
not  only  because  bis  election  had  been  regular,  and  had  been 
carried  through  with  honest  intentions,  but  also  because 
Urban  himself  was  a  man  of  truly  upright  character.*  This 
latter  ground,  it  is  true,  was  of  such  a  kind  that,  under  certain 
pre-suppositions,  it  might  lead  to  the  most  opposite  results. 
And  this  was  expressed  without  disguise  by  Wiclif  himself 
(possibly  towards  the  end  of  1378)  when  he  remarked: 
"  If  ever  Urban  departs  from  the  right  way,  then  is  his  elec- 
tion a  mistaken  one ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  not  a  little 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  to  want  both  Popes  alike." 

The  sentiment  which  was  here  put  only  contingently, 
was  one  which  Wiclif  by-and-by  accepted  definitively  as 
just  and  true,  under  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
realised  results  of  the  schism.  When  he  was  compelled 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  both  Popes,  in  order  to  main* 
tain  their  position  against  each  other,  had  no  scruple  in 
using  all  kinds  of  weapons  and  appliances  in  the  strife; 
that  each  put  under  the  bann  of  excommunication  not  only 
his  rival  himself,  but  all  his  supporters ;  and  that  both  par- 
ties alike,  whenever  possible,  levied  war  upon  each  other,' 
he  arrived  at  last  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  only 
allowable,  but  a  plain  duty,  to  separate  himself  from  both 
Popes  alike.  This  was  something  very  different  from  the 
neutrality  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  schism  was  observed 
by  many  lands  and  incorporate  bodies  in  western  Christen- 
dom. When  the  kingdom  of  Castile  adhered  to  its  neutrality 
till  May  19,  1381;  when  the  University  of  Paris  still  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  early  months  of  1379,"  the  intention 
of  the  parties  was  only  to  guard  against  over-haste,  with 
the  purpose  in  the  end  of  recognising  the  Pope  who  should 
prove  to  have  been  lawfiilly  elected.    It  was  still  felt  that 
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a  Pope  was  indispensable.  People  were  on  their  way  to 
submit  themselves  to  one  of  the  two  rival  Popes;  only, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  restrained  themselves  so  far 
as  to  reserve  their  judgment  as  to  who  was  the  true  PontiBF. 
Wiclif,  on  the  other  hand,  was  on  his  way  to  the  issue  of 
cutting  himself  loose  from  the  Papacy  itself  both  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds,  so  strongly  was  he  repelled  by  the 
proceedmgs  of  both  the  rivals  aUce.  Each  of  them  declared 
nis  opponent  publicly,  most  solemnly,  and  in  God's  name, 
'^  a  false,  pretended  Pope,"  damned  him  as  a  schismatic,  and, 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  cut  him  off  from  the  Chmrch.  And 
manifestly  Wiclif's  judgment  of  them  was  this, — They  are 
both  in  the  right  (in  their  judgment  of  one  another),  t.«., 
they  are  both  without  right  (in  their  claims) ;  they  are  both 
in  point  of  fact  false  Popes :  thev  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Church;  they  are  both,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  manifest 
from  their  doings  and  their  lives,  apostates  and  limbs  of 
the  devil,  instead  of  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.*  Not 
only  in  scientific  works  like  the  Trialogus^  or  in  lectures  in- 
tended for  the  learned,  but  even  in  sermons,  he  spoke  out 
without  reserve  against  the  violence  of  both  parties  against 
each  other.  It  was  nothing  less  than  unchristian,  and  a 
thing  before  unheard  o^  that,  by  demanding  the  death  of  the 
rival  Pope  and  his  supporters,  it  was  declared  to  be  allowable 
that  ever^  Christian  m  the  west  of  Europe  might  put  his 
fellow-Christian  to  death ;  for  eveiy  man  neld  with  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Rivals."  When  Urban  VI.  issued  a  Bull  in 
1383,  on  the  strength  of  which  Bishop  Spencer,  of  Norwich, 
undertook  a  crusade  to  Flanders,  the  effect  of  tiie  schism  in 
stirring  up  wars  was  brought  home  to  Englishmen  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations;  and  Wiclif  raised  a  loud  protest 
against  such  proceedings  in  a  Letter  to  the  Archbisnop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  "  Outcry  touching  the  Crusade,"  and  in 
other  pieces.^^  But  still  worse,  in  his  view,  was  the  fact  that 
even  civil  war  was  actuaUy  kindled,  or  at  least  threatened,  by 
the  opposing  Popes  and  their  &natical  adherents.  Hence  the 
reference  in  one  of  his  sermons  to  the  fact  that  the  begging 
monks  of  England  were  in  communication  with  Clement  VIl. 
(the  French  Pope),  and  were  favourers  of  his  party."  One 
circumstance  alone  in  these  melancholy  circumstances  ap- 

E eared  to  him  to  be  a  judgment  of  God  and  an  instance  of 
is  Providential  working,  and  that  was  that  the  two  anti- 
christian  chiefs  were  striving  to  no  other  effect  than  to 
injure  each  other.  He  thought  the  best  and  wisest  course 
was  to  stand  by,  and  look  quietly  on,  and  let  the  two  halves 
of  Antichrist  destroy  each  other." 
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We  see  how  neutrality  between  the  two  Popes  was  con- 
verted into  a  renunciation  in  principle  of  the  Popedom  itself, 
and  ended  in  the  conviction  that  the  Papacy  is  the  Anti- 
christ, and  its  whole  institution  from  the  wicked  one.^*  From 
the  year  1381  we  find  this  judgment  repeatedly  expressed 
by  Wiclif.  The  thought  and  the  expression  gradually 
became  quite  habitual  with  him.  From  the  day  when  this 
immense  change  took  place  in  his  convictions  Wiclif  s  theo- 
logical position  and  his  ecclesiastical  action  became  ever 
more  and  more  decided  and  energetic.  The  work  of  Bible 
translation,  which  he  had  already  taken  in  hand,  with  the 
help  of  some  friends,  was  now  pushed  forward  with  increased 
zeal  and  emphasis,  so  that  tne  English  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible  was  completed  in  all  probabihty  in  1382."  It 
was  probably,  too,  in  the  years  between  1378  and  1382  that 
the  training  and  sending  forth  of  Wiclif 's  evangelical  itinerant 

Ereachers  began.^'  At  the  end  of  May  1382,  the  Arch- 
ishop  of  Canterbury  mentions,  in  a  Mandate  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  operations  of  "uncalled"  travelling  preachers, 
who  were  alleged  to  be  spreading  erroneous  doctrines.  And 
a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  who  were  opponents  of  Wiclif — also  of  the  year  1382 
— mentions  the  great  number  of  his  adherents  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  it  must  have 
been  by  the  preaching  of  his  Itinerants  that  his  reforma- 
tional  views  were  so  largely  spread  abroad."  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  this  view,  a  remark  made  incidentally  in  the 
same  document  becomes  all  the  more  interesting,  that  the 
effects  of  which  the  writers  of  the  letter  complain  had  been 
accomplished  "within  a  few  years'* — a  hint  which,  in  fact, 
may  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  our  suggestion,  that  the 
sending  out  of  Itinerants  had  been  commenced  by  Wiclif,  in 
the  main,  since  the  year  1378.  At  all  events,  the  Itinerancy 
was  in  full  and  effective  operation  in  1380  and  following 
years,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1382,  the  Supreme  Chm-ch 
Judicatories  of  England  found  it  necessary  to  take  official 
action  against  them. 

NOTES  TO  SECTION  I. 

1.  De  Ecdesia,  o.  2,  MS.  8929,  fol.  7,  ooL  2. 

2.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  letter  in  Walaingham's  Ifistoria  Anglicana.  ed. 
Riley,  I.,  382  f. 

8.  Comp.  Walaingham,  I.,  385  f. 

4.  /6.,  L,  880  f. 

5.  Comp.  on  the  schiflm  which  took  place  about  the  year  lOii,  Voigt's  Hilde- 
brand,  <u  Pope  Grtgory  VII,,  and  kit  Agt^  2  ed.,  1846. 
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6.  SainU^  Day  Sermons,  No.  X.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  19,  ool.  1.  This  is  the  stand- 
point which  we  find  also  in  the  Triahgui.  In  two  places  there,  Book  IV.,  c.  36, 
37,  pp.  378,  877,  he  speaks  of  Clement  VII.  (RobertuM  CHlbonensu),  but  on  both 
occasions  in  such  a  way  as  to  characterise  both  him  and  his  party  as  heretical  and 
unchristian.  Whereas  Urban  VI.,  although  his  name  does  not  expressly  occur, 
is  assumed' to  be  the  rightful,  and  a  really  good  Pope. 

7.  Of  the  two  Popes,  Urban  VI.  was  the  first  who  threatened  to  overrun  his 
enemy  with  a  crusade,  which  he  did  in  a  Bull  of  29th  November  1878. 

8.  Comp.  Schwab,  Joannes  Germm,  Wttrzburg,  1858,  p.  118  f. 

9.  This  is  the  standpoint  taken  by  WicUf  in  one  of  the  latest  of  his  known 
writings,  viz.,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Trialogvs;  while  in  the  Trialogua  itself  his 
position  is  this,  that  he  looks  upon  Clement  VII.  as  an  illegitimate  and  inherently 
unworthy  Pseudo-Pope,  while  quietly,  and  by  implication,  recognising  Urban  VI. 
In  the  supplement,  on  the  contrary,  he  condemns  both  Popes  as  Antichrists,  as 
monsters  (manstra,  c.  4),  as  incarnate  devik  (p.  425  f.) ;  he  praises  the  Lord 
Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  He  has  split  the  usurped  head,  the 
Pope,  into  two,  and  he  laments  only  the  stupidity  of  the  Church  that  she  does  not 
withdraw  herself  from  both  these  pretended  and  antichristian  heads,  but  rather 
regards  it  as  her  duty  to  the  faith  to  adhere  to  one  of  the  two.  The  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Trialogus,  p.  423  f.,  treats  for  the  most  part  of  this  subject  alone.  Clement  VII., 
in  Wiclif  s  opinion,  may,  comparatively  speaking,  be  the  worse  Pope  of  the  two  ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  probable  trutn  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  a 
real  member  of  the  Church,  for  their  walk  and  work  are  opposed  to  Christ  and 
the  apostles ;  it  would  be  better  for  the  Church  if  she  hcMi  no  Pope  at  all,  and 
held  singly  and  alone  to  the  Bishop  of  our  souls  in  the  triumphant  Church  above. 
In  the  9th  chap.,  p.  448  f.,  he  pronounces  both  to  be  "manifest  Antichrists," 
and  warns  the  believers  (in  allusion  to  the  Word  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xxiv.  23 
and  26)  in  these  terms :  "  Believe  it  not  that  one  or  either  of  them  is  a  Pope, 
and  go  not  a  crusading  to  slay  the  sons  of  the  Church,"  etc.,  and  in  the  tract 
on  the  crasade,  entitled  OrudaUhf  c.  8,  he  expresses  himself  in  quite  a  similar 
way  (see  the  passage  from  it  quoted  above,  culminating  in  the  assertion,  quod 
nihU  illis  (Urban  VL  and  Clement  VII.)  et  ecclesae  Sei — ^neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  anything  to  do  with  the  holy  Church  of  God. 

10.  XXIV.  Miscel  SerTnont,  No.  11,  MS.  8928,  foL  156,  col.  4. 

11.  LUera  Mitta  Archiepiscopo  Cant,  MS.  1887,  fol.  105,  ooL  2 ;  OrudatOy  in  10 
chap.,  MS.  8929,  fol.  283-289. 

12.  XXIV.  Sermont,  No.  XIV.,  MS.  3928,  foL  102,  col.  4.  The  dependence  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  upon  the  support  of  the  French  Chrown  converted,  in  fact,  the 
Papal  schism  into  a  national  question  for  England. 

18.  De  Quataor  Sectia  NoveUis,  MS.  3929,  fol.  225,  coL  8  :  Benedictus  I>eus,  qui 

.  .  .  divisit  caput  serpentis,  movens  unam  partem  ad  aliam  conterendam 

Consilium  ergo  sanum  videtur  permittere  has  duas  partes  Antichristi  semet  ipsas 
destruere. 

14.  Comp.  above,  cap.  8. 

15.  Comp.  above,  cap.  7. 

16.  Comp.  above,  cap.  6. 

17.  The  passage  runs  thus  :  Doctor  quidam  novellus  dictus  Joh.  Wycliff, 
non  electus  sed  infectus  agrioola  vitis  Christi,  jam  intra  paucos  annos  pulcherrimum 
agrum  vestrae  Cantuariensis  provinciae  tot  variis  seminavlt  sizaniis,  totque  pesti- 
f eris  plantavit  crroribus,  tot  denique  suae  sectae  procreavit  haeredes.  quod,  sicut 
pTobabiliter  credimus,  absque  mordacibus  sarculis  et  censuris  asperrimis  explantari 
vix  poterunt  aut  evelli.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniaej  1737,  VoL  III., 
fol.  171. 
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Section  IL — Wielif^B  Attach  upon  the  Doctiine  of 
Trafuubstantiation. 

Such  action  of  the  hierarchy  seemed  to  be  all  the  more 
neceBsary  because  Wiclif  had  recently  begun  to  attack  even 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  This  was  the  eflfect,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  Scripture  principle  which  he  had  arrived  at  long 
before,  by  the  power  of  which  his  criticism  gained  the  re- 
quisite internal  freedom ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
scarcely  err  if  we  reco^ise  in  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect 
of  the  great  Papal  sdiism,  inasmuch  as  this  allowed  him 
the  necessary  freedom  of  external  action.  Wiclif  for  a  long 
time  devoted  his  ardent  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1379  or  1380  at 
the  earliest,  he  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  is  unscriptural,  groundless,  and  erroneous. 
As  soon  as  he  had  formed  this  conviction  he  gave  expression 
to  it  without  reserve,  as  well  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  chair,  before  the  learned  world.  In  the 
summer  of  1381  he  published  twelve  short  theses  upon  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  against  Transubstantiation,  which  he 
undertook  to  defend  a^nst  the  world. 
These  theses  were  tne  following: " — 

1.  The  consecrated  Host  which  we  see  on  the  altar  is 
neither  Christ  nor  any  part  of  Him,  but  the  efficacious  sign 
of  Him. 

2.  No  pilgrim  uj)on  earth  is  able  to  see  Christ  in  the 
consecrated  Host  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  by  faith. 

3.  Formerly  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  was  expressed  in 
the  Confession  of  Berengarius — viz.,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
which  continue  after  the  benediction  are  the  consecrated  Host. 

4.  The  Lord's  Supper,  in  virtue  of  the  sacramental  words, 
contains  both  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  truly  and 
really,  at  every  point. 

5.  Transubstantiation,  Identification,  and  Impanation — 
terms  metde  use  of  by  those  who  have  given  names  to  the 
signs  employed  in  the  Lord's  Supper — cannot  be  shown  to 
have  any  foimdation  in  the  Word  of  God. 

6.  It  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  saints  to  assert 
that  in  the  true  Host  there  is  an  accident  without  a  subject. 

7.  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  its  own  nature 
bread  and  wine,  having,  by  virtue  of  the  sacramental  words, 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  every  point  of  it. 

8.  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  a  figure  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  into  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  tran- 
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substantiated,  of  which  latter  the  nature  remains  the  same 
after  consecration,  although  in  the  contemplation  of  believers 
it  is  thrown  into  the  background. 

9.  That  an  ** accident"  can  exist  without  a  subject  is  what 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  well  grounded ;  but  if  this  is  so,  God  is 
annihilated,  and  every  article  of  the  Chi-istian  faith  perishes. 

10.  Every  person  or  sect  is  heretical  in  the  extreme  which 
obstinately  maintains  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is 
bread  of  a  kind  per  se — of  an  infinitely  lower  and  more 
imperfect  kind  even  than  horses'  bread. 

11.  Whosoever  shall  obstinately  maintain  that  the  said 
sacrament  is  "an  accident,"  a  quality,  a  quantity,  or  an 
*''ggregate  of  these  thin^,  falls  into  the  before-said  heresy. 

12.  Wheaten  bread,  m  which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  con- 
secrate, is  in  its  nature  infinitely  more  perfect  than  bread  of 
bean  flour  or  of  bran,  and  both  of  these  axe  in  their  nature 
more  perfect  than  "  an  accident." 

These  theses,  containing  a  bold  attack  upon  a  doctrine  of 
such  immense  importance  in  the  Roman  sjrstem  as  tran- 
substantiation,  made  a  prodigious  sensation  in  Oxford.  In 
conservative  and  hierarchicid  circles  in  the  university,  the 
language  made  use  of  was  that  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Church  was  assailed ;  that  devout  feeling  among  the  people 
was  impaired ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the  university  would 
suffer  if  such  new  doctrines  were  allowed  to  be  held  forth  in 
it.*®  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  at  the  time — William 
of  Berton — ^took  side  with  those  who  disapproved  of  WicUTs 
proceeding.  He  called  together  a  number  of  doctors  of 
theology  and  laws,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  them  a 
judgment  concerning  the  theses  which  Wiclif  had  published, 
and  also  touching  the  procedure  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  University  in  case  of  need.  Two  of  these  trusted 
counseDors  were  doctors  of  laws ;  among  the  ten  doctors  of 
theology  there  were  only  two  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
mo^iastic  orders;  the  rest  were  for  the  most  part  mem- 
bers of  the  mendicant  orders,  viz*,  three  Dommicans,  of 
the  Franciscan,  Augustinian,  and  Carmelite  orders  one 
each,  and  of  the  endowed  orders  one  Benedictine  and  one 
Cistercian.  It  is  a  fact  full  of  significance  for  the  social 
relations  of  the  University  at  that  time,  that  the  majority 
of  these  doctors  were  monks,  and  that  exactly  the  half  of 
these  monks  were  mendicant  friars.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  an  unanimous  advice  that  a  decree  should 
be  issued  pronouncing  the  substance  of  the  theses  to  be 
erroneous  and  heretical,  and  prohibiting  them  from  being 
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publicly  taught.  The  Chancellor  accordingly  drew  up  a 
mandate,  in  which,  i^dthout  expressly  naming  Wiclif,  he 
declared  two  theses  set  down  in  the  mandate  (containing 
pretty  nearly  the  substance  of  the  twelve  theses  given 
above)'^  to  be  plainly  contradictory  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  (3iurch,  and  further  prohibited  the  said  two  theses  to 
be  pubhcly  set  forth  and  defended  in  the  University,  on  pain 
of  suspension  from  every  function  of  teaching,  of  the  greater 
excommunication,  and  of  imprisonment ;  prohibiting  also,  on 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  all  members  of  the 
University  from  beiiie  present  at  the  public  delivery  of 
those  theses  in  the  University.** 

This  order  was  immediately  published.  The  beautifiil 
Augustinian  Monastery  in  Oxford  contained  several  apart- 
ments which  were  used  as  lecture-rooms."  When  the 
officers  of  the  University  entered  one  of  these  to  read  the 
mandate  of  the  Chancellor,  Wiclif  himself  was  seated  in  the 
chair  and  speaking  on  this  very  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  official  condemnation  of  his  doctrine  came  upon  him 
as  a  sudden  surprise;  and  yet  it  is  related  of  him  that 
he  immediately  uttered  the  declaration,  that  neither  the 
Chancellor  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  had^the  power  to  alter 
his  convictions.**  Later  on,  Wiclif^  according  to  the  same 
informant,  appealed  from  the  Chancellor  and  his  advisers, 
but  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
whose  name  the  Chancellor  exercised  a  certa,m  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  the  University ;  still  less  to  the  Pope ;  but 
to  the  King,  Richard  IL  He  was  under  the  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  abstaining  from  all  oral  disquisitions  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  University,  from  that  time  forward.  But  as 
he  was  still  left  at  liberty  to  defend  his  convictions  in  a 
literary  form,  he  published  a  large  Confession  on  the  subject 
in  Latin,**  and  also  a  popular  tract  in  English  entitled  21ie 
Wicket.  Not  only  in  these,  but  in  other  writings,  great  and 
small,  learned  and  popular,  he  continued  to  prosecute  the 
treatment  of  this  subject,  collaterally  at  least  with  other 
themes;  for  after  the  year  1882  scarcely  a  sinrfe  work  of 
Wiclif  appeared  in  which  he  did  not  recur,  and  sometimes 
in  more  places  than  one,  to  this  weighty  point  of  doctrine. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  IL 

19.  Vide  the  original  text  under  the  title  CondusioMS  J.  Wid^  de  Sacramento 
aUariSy  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  in  Lewis,  ffigtory,  etc.,  ed.  1820,  p. 
318  f. ;  in  Yaugfaan  (from  Lewis),  Life  and  Opinions^  2  ©d.,  II.  426  ;  John  dc 
Wycliffe,  p.  560  f.  ;  Faec.  Ziean.,  Shirley,  p.  105  f. 
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Condunones  Wycdyff  de  Sacramento  AltarU, 

(1.)  Hoetia  oonsecrata  qoam  videmus  in  altari  nee  est  ChriBtus  nee  aUqua  sni 
pars,  Bed  efficax  ejus  signum. 

(2.)  Nullus  viator  sufficit  oculo  corporali  sed  fide,  Christum  videre  in  hostia 
oonsecrata. 

(8. )  Glim  f uit  fides  ecolesiae  Bomaoae  in  professione  Berengarii,  quod  panis  et 
vinum  quae  remanent  post  benedictionem,  sunt  hostia  oonsecrata. 

{i.)  Euoharistia  habet,  virtute  verborum  sacramentalium,  tarn  oorpus  quam 
sanguinem  Christi,  vere  et  realiter,  ad  quemlibet  ejus  punctum. 

(5.)  Transubstantiatio,  identificatio,  et  impanatio  quibus  utuntur  baptistae 
signorum  in  materia  de  Eucharistia,  non  simt  fundabiles  in  Scriptura. 

(6.)  Repugnat  sanctorum  sententiis  asserere  quod  sit  accidens  sine  subjecto  in 
hostia  veritatis. 

(7.)  Sacramentum  Eucharistiae  est  in  natura  sua  panis  et  yinum,  habens,  yirtute 
verborum  sacramentalium^  verum  corpus  et  sangoinem  Christi,  ad  quemlibet  ejus 
punctum.  , 

(8.)  Sacramentum  Eucharistiae  est  in  figura  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis,  in  quae 
transubstantiatur  panis  et  vinum,  cujus  remanet  post  consecrationem  aliquitas, 
licet  quoad  considerationem  fidelium  sit  sopita. 

(9.)  Quod  accidens  sit  sine  subjecto  non  est  fundabile  ;  sed  si  sic,  Deus  annihi- 
latnr  et  perit  quilibet  articulus  fidei  Christianae. 

(10.)  Quaecunque  persona  vel  secta  est  nimis  haeretlca  quae  pertinaciter  defen- 
derit  quod  sacramentum  altaris  est  panis  per  se  existens  in  natura  infinitum  abjec- 
tior  ac  imperf ectior  pane  equino. 

(11.)  Quicunque  pertinaciter  defenderit  quod  dictum  sacramentum  sit  accidens, 
qualitas,  quantitas,  aut  earum  aggregatio,  incidit  in  hoeresin  supradictam. 

(12.)  Panis  triticius,  in  quo  solum  licet  conficere  est  in  natura  infinitimi  perf ec- 
tior pane  fabino  vel  ratonis,  quorum  uterque  in  natura  est  perfectior  accidente. 

That  only  a  single  MS.  of  the  Canclttsionet  is  known  to  exist  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  more  than  one  place  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
readings  are  erroneous,  e,g.,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Thesis  8  is  correctly 
given,  for  as  in  Thesis  5  the  idea  of  trcMuubUaaUiatio  is  rejected  as  unbiblical,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  this  idea  can  again  be  made  use  of  in  Thesis  8 — Corpus 
Christi  et  sanguis,  in  quae  transubstantiatur  panis  aut  vinum.  In  Thesis  12  also, 
the  phrase  ir\finitum.  perfectior,  may  have  arisen  from  the  infinitum  abjedior  of 
Thesis  10,  for  in  the  connection  where  it  stands,  it  is  unsuitable  and  out  of  place. 

20.  Fate.  Zizan,,  Shirley,  p.  109  f. 

21.  Prime,  in  Sacramento  altaris  substantiam  panis  materialis  et  vini,  quae 
prius  fuerunt  ante  consecrationem,  post  consecrationem  realiter  remanere.  Secundo, 
....  in  illo  venerabili  sacramento  non  esse  corpus  Christi  et  sanguinem  essenti- 
aJiter  nee  substantialiter  nee  etiam  corporaliter,  sed  figurative  seu  tropioe ;  sio 
quod  Christus  non  sit  ibi  veradter  in  sua  propria  persona  corporali 

22.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Brit.,  Vol.  III.,  170  f.  Lewis,  Appendix,  No. 
20,  p.  819  f.  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  II.,  Appendix,  No.  III.,  p.  425  f. 
Fasciculi  Zizaniarum,  ed  Shirley,  1858,  p.  110  f. 

23.  Dugdale,  Monatticum  Anglicanum,  London,  1880,  YoL  VIIL,  foL  1596. 

24.  This  statement  from  an  enem'y^s  pen  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  document 
which  contains  the  mandate  itself.  But  when  Vaughan  {Monograph,  p.  247)  re- 
presents the  matter  as  though  the  Chancellor  had  been  present  in  person,  and  Wiclif 
had  appealed  from  him  face  to  face,  this  representation  does  not  agree  with  the 
original  account.  i 

25.  Oonfewio  Magislri  Johannis  Wycdyff,  in  Lewis,  No.  21,  p.  828-332 ;  in 
Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  IL,  p.  428-433.  Monograph,  p.  564-570.  Fasdcvli 
Zizan.,  ed.  Shirley,  p.  115-132. 
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Section  III.— 77*^  Peasants'  Revolt  in  1381. 

The  meaBures  taken  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  to  prevent 
the  sanction  of  the  University  from  being  given  to  Wiclif 's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  official  action  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  Church.  This 
procedure  was,  however,  partly  due  to  a  political  event  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1381,  namely,  the  great  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry  in  England.  The  adversaries  of  Wiclif 
brought  this  peasants'  war  into  connection  with  his  person, 
doctrine,  and  party,  and  charged  him  with  being  the  intel- 
lectual author  and  proper  ringleader  of  the  revolt.  In  so 
doing  they  rested  chiefly  upon  a  confession  which  John  Ball, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  peasants,  was  alleged  to  have  made 
before  his  execution,  and  from  which  it  appeared  to  come  out 
that  Wiclif  was  the  chief  author  of  the  msurrection."*  It  is 
worth  the  pains  to  go  into  this  subject  with  some  care,  in 
order  to  inquire  whether  the  event  c€tn  with  any  truth  and 
right  be  set  down  to  Wiclif's  account. 

The  fact  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  insurrection  of  1381  was 
occasioned  by  the  growing  pressure  of  taxation,  by  the  new 
poll-tax  in  particular,  and  by  the  provoking  severity  which  was 
used  in  the  collection  of  these  taxes.  To  this  was  added  the 
strong  desire  and  determination  of  the  peasants,  who  were 
still  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  to  obtain  a  like  emancipation 
to  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  had  already  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed.  Acts  of  resistance  to  insolent  and  vexatious 
t^ix-collectors  fell  like  so  many  sparks  upon  the  heaped-up 
combustibles,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  a  social  revolution  of 
a  mixed  democratic  and  socialistic  character.  The  outbreak 
seems  to  have  taken  place  almost  simultaneously  both  south 
and  north  of  the  Thames,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex. 
A  baker  at  Fobbing,  in  Essex,  was  bold  enough  to  resist  the 
collector,  and  in  Dartford  a  tile-burner  murdered  the  insolent 
tax-officer  with  one  of  his  tools.  The  first  weak  efforts  of 
the  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  such  deeds  of  violence  were 
not  sufficient  to  strike  terror,  but  only  excited  the  rioters  to 
still  more  outrageous  measures.  On  30th  May,  when  one  of 
the  King's  judges  and  a  jury  were  assembled  to  try  some  of 
the  Essex  insurgents,  a  mob  rushed  upon  the  jurymen,  cut 
off  their  heads,  and  marched  with  these  through  the  county. 
At  the  same  moment  the  revolters  in  Kent  collected  in  a 
mob  under  Wat  Tyler  (Walter,  the  tyle-maker),  and  broke 
open  the  Archbishop's  prison  to  release  John  Ball,  the  priest, 
who  thereupon  became,  along  with  another  priest,  who  called 
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himself  Jack  Straw,  the  leader,  agitator,  and  tnob-orator  of 
the  movement. 

The  rebel  mobs  of  Essex  and  Kent  united  their  masses 
and  marched  upon  London  in  the  beginning  of  June  with 
a  strength,  it  is  alleged,  of  100,000  men.  The  neighbour- 
ing counties  were  infected  by  the  movement,  and  every- 
where mobs  of  rebels  wasted  the  houses  and  lands  of  the 
nobles,  burnt  all  deeds  and  documents,  and  put  to  death  all 
judges,  lawyers,  and  jurymen,  upon  whom  they  could  lay 
hands.  Every  man  was  compelled  to  join  himself  to  the 
peasants  to  assist  in  obtaining  freedom,  as  they  imderstood 
it.  The  existing  laws  should  be  upturned,  a  new  set  of  laws 
must  be  introduced;  the v  would  hear  of  no  other  taxes  in  future 
save  the  Jifteentha,  which  had  been  paid  by  their  fathers  and 
forefathers.  The  worst  outbreaks  took  place  in  London  itself 
and  its  suburbs  on  Corpus  Christi,  13th  June,  and  the  follow- 
ing days.  The  mobs  of  peasantry,  strengthened  by  the  city 
populace,  reduced  to  ashes  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Didce  of  Lancaster  in  the  Savoy,  and  destroyed  all  the  valu- 
ables which  it  contained.  On  Friday,  14th  tfune,  they  seized 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Simon  Sudbury,  who  was  also 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  along  with  several  other  high 
officers  of  State,  all  of  whom  they  condemned  as  alleged 
traitors  to  lose  their  heads  on  the  block ;  and  while  these 
and  other  scenes  of  blood  were  enstcted  in  London,  the 
neighbouring  counties  were  overrun,  and  numerous  houses 
of  tne  nobles  and  many  rich  religious  foundations,  including 
St.  Albans,  destroyed. 

The  young  King,  Richard  II.,  only  fifteen  years  old,  with 
his  mimsters  and  the  whole  Council,  could  command  neither 
courage  nor  strength  enough  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
storm  until  on  Saturday,  15th  June,  the  undaunted  Mayor 
of  London,  John  Walworth  of  Smithfield,  boldly  laid  hold 
upon  Wat  Tyler  at  the  moment  when  he  was  approaching 
the  King  with  an  insolent  air,  and  sent  him  off  to  prison ; 
whereupon  some  knights  of  the  King's  train  set  upon  him 
and  put  him  to  death.  From  this  moment  both  soldiers  and 
citizens  regained  their  courage,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
nobles  and  armed  burghers  were  able  to  crush  the  disorderly 
masses  of  the  insurgents,  to  put  down  the  revolt,  and  to 
re-establish  quiet  and  good  order  in  the  land.  The  liber- 
ties which  had  been  wrung  from  the  King  by  the  rebels 
were  recalled  on  30th  June  and  2d  July,  and  not  only  the 
leaders  themselves,  but  hundreds  also  of  their  misguided 
followers  were  apprehended,  and  after  trial  and  sentence, 
punished  with  death.^' 
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We  can  readily  understand  how  Wiclif s  adversaries 
pointed  to  these  events  with  a  certain  malicious  satisfaction, 
and  gjave  out  that  these  were  the  fruits  of  his  destructive 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  his  adherents,  who 
went  about  everywhere  stirring  up  the  people.  But  this  was 
an  accusation  which  was  utterly  groundless.  We  lay  no 
special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Wiclif  himself,  in  one  of  his  • 
writings  still  remaining  in  manuscript,  expresses  the  most 
deep-felt  disapprobation  of  the  peasant  war,  with  its  rough 
deeds  of  violence  and  its  cruel  excesses,^  For  it  might  be 
replied  that  this  proves  nothing.  Wiclif  s  opposition  to  the 
Church  might  have  had  its  influence  upon  the  peasantry, 
and  vet  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  ne  would 
utterly  disapprove  of  the  cruelties  of  the  rebels. 

His  adversaries  appealed,  at  least  at  a  later  time,  to  certain 
confessions  which  Jonn  Ball  was  said  to  have  laid  before  his 
judges.  How  does  the  case  stand  with  this  confession  ?  In 
the  absence  of  the  official  records  of  the  trial  themselves,  we 
are  pointed  chiefly  to  a  document  which  was  drawn  up  at 
least  forty  years  later  ;'•  and  this  document  bears  that  after 
the  snppression  of  the  revolt,  when  John  Ball  was  con- 
demned at  St.  Albans,  by  the  chief  judge,  Robert  Tresilian, 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  he  sent  for  William  Courtnay, 
Bishop  of  London,  Sir  Walter  Lee,-  knight,  and  the  notary, 
John  rrofet,  and  in  presence  of  these  gentlemen  made  the 
confession  that  he  was  for  two  years  a  hearer  of  Wiclif, 
and  had  learned  from  him  the  false  doctrines  which  he  had 
preached,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  itinerant  preachers  of  Wiclif  s  school,  he  said,  had  boimd 
themselves  to  go  over  all  England  with  the  preaching  of 
his  doctrines  till  they  filled  the  land.  He  had  also  given 
the  name  of  Wiclif  as  the  chief  mover  in  all  this  affair,  and  in 
the  second  line  the  names  of  Nicolas  Hereford,  John  Aston, 
and  Lawrence  Bedeman. 

But  these  allegations  are  in  part  destitute  of  the 
importance  which  is  attributed  to  them,  and  in  part 
they  are  suspicious  on  other  grounds.  For  example, 
the  statement  of  Ball  that  he  was  for  two  years  a 
hearer  of  Wiclif  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  what  follows 
from  that  ?  What  a  multitude  of  hearers  and  disciples  may 
WicUf  have  had  in  the  crowded  University  of  Oxford  since 
the  time  he  began  as  a  doctor  of  theology  to  deliver  lec- 
tures ;  and  certainly  all  these  did  not  become  his  followers 
in  the  sense  of  having  formed  his  school,  and  so  that  their 
opinions  and  actions  could  with  reason  and  justice  be  put 
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to  his  account  as  the  head  of  the  school.  Add  to  this,  that 
in  view  of  the  notorious  hostility  of  Bishop  Courtnay  against 
Wiclif,  the  supposition  lies  all  too  close  at  hand,  and  can 
hardly  be  called  a  groundless  suspicion,  that  the  prisoner, 
who  was  already  under  sentence  of  death,  was  here  induced 
to  say  something  which  he  knew  that  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church  would  be  glad  to  hear.  There  is  an  appearance,  in 
particular,  as  if  the  mention  of  Wiclifs  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  made  not  without  a  leading  question 
of  the  Bishop.  But  such  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  utterly  out  of  place  here — for  it  was  not  till  the 
early  part  of  1381  that  Wiclif,  as  we  know,  began  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  and  at  that  date  John 
Ball  was  already  in  the  prison  of  the  Archbishop,  from 
which  the  rebel  peasants  released  him.  It  is  therefore  un- 
thinkable that  the  latter  should  have  learned  the  heresy 
touchiug  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  from  Wiclif,  and  had 
openly  preached  it. 

The  chronicler  Walsingham  mentions  that  John  Ball  had 
preached  for  twenty  years  and  more  in  different  places, 
m  a  style  which  showed  that  his  aim  was  to  gain  popular 
favour;  for  he  was  wont  to  rail  against  the  lords,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.  Nobody,  he  preached,  need  pay 
tithes  to  the  parish  priest,  unless  the  payer  was  better  off 
than  the  priest ;  and  ev^ry  man  is  at  liberty  to  withhold 
tithes  and  gifts  from  the  Popish  priests  when  the  parishioner 
lives  a  better  moral  life  than  the  priest  himself,  etc.^®  This 
statement  of  the  annalist  of  St.  Albans  is  confirmed  by  an 
official  document.  As  early  as  the  year  1366,  Simon  Lang- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  issued  a  mandate  against 
the  "pretended  priest,"  John  Ball,  who  was  "  preaching  many 
errors  and  scandals."  The  clergy  should  forbid  the  members 
of  their  flocks  from  attending  his  preachings,  and  Ball 
himself  would  have  to  answer  for  his  proceedings  before  the 
Archbishop.'^  Now,  before  the  year  1366,  Wiclif  had  not  yet 
in  any  way  become  the  object  of  public  attention.  It  is 
besides  to  be  noticed  that  when  in  this  same  year  the 
Archbishop  had  occasion,  from  the  rumours  which  reached 
his  ears,  to  take  proceedings  against  Ball,  the  latter  had 
been  carrying  on  his  practices  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
viously;  and  thus  we  are  carried  back  to  the  year  1360  or 
thereabouts,  and  therefore  to  the  same  period  to  which  Wal- 
singham refers.  But  the  further  back  we  go  with  the 
date  at  which  that  exciting  mob-preacher  first  began  to 
attract  notice,  the  less  does  his  mode  of  thought  admit  of 
being  referred  to  the  influence  of  Wiclif     AH  the  more 
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worthy  of  attention  is  the  view  taken  by  another  contem- 
porary and  historian,  that  John  Ball,  instead  of  being 
Wiclifs  scholar,  was  rather  his  precursor.**  From  au 
which  it  follows  that  the  personitlity  of  this  man,  and  his 
statements  before  his  execution,  are  by  no  means  of  avail 
to  prove  that  Wiclif  was  the  proper  author  and  instigator 
of  the  English  peasant  war  of  1381. 

On  the  contrary,  several  facts  go  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  any  such  connection.  There  is  first  of  all  the  declared 
hostility  of  the  insurgent  peasants  and  their  leaders  to  Duke 
John  of  Lancaster — a  fact  which  is  quite  irreconcileable  with 
the  supposition  that  Wiclif,  whose  nigh  patron  this  prince 
was  acknowledged  to  be,  stood  in  any  connection  even  of  a 
mediate  and  remote  kind  with  that  movement.  The  insur- 
gents took  an  oath  from  every  one  who  joined  them  to 
recomise  no  one  as  king  who  bore  the  name  of  John — 
which  could  refer  to  notody  else  but  Duke  John  of  Lan- 
caster.** They  suspected  him  of  ambitious  designs,  and 
believed  him  capable  of  nothing  less  than  high  treason.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  on  14th  June  1381  they  gave  to  the 
flames  the  Duke's  palace  in  the  Savoy,  destroyed  all  the 
valuables  they  found  there,  and  put  the  prince  to  death  in 
eflSgy,  by  placing  a  valuable  doublet  of  his  upon  a  lance, 
and  shooting  at  it  with  arrows.**  But  not  content  with  this, 
they  had  designs  against  his  person  and  the  whole  of  his 
possessions.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  he 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  negotiations  on  the  Scottish 
Border,  and  he  remained  in  Scotland  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  as  long  as  the  storm  lasted.'*  In  the 
meanwhile  two  strong  leaders  of  insurgent  peasants  marched 
to  the  north,  destroyed  the  castles  belonging  to  the  Duke  at 
Leicester  and  Tutbury,  with  everything  they  found  in  them, 
and  lay  in  wait  for  some  time,  though  to  no  purpose,  for  his 
return  to  the  kingdom.  All  tlxese  incidents  prove  so  deep  an 
embitterment  against  the  man  who  for  years  had  been  the 
declared  protector  of  Wiclif,  that  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment could  not  possibly  have  belonged  to  Wiclifs  party. 

A  second  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  movement 
of  the  serf-peasants  and  their  leaders  was  directed  against 
the  privileged  classes  of  the  kingdom  and  all  landed  pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  against  all  laws,  rights,  and  legal  docu- 
ments favourable  to  these  classes  of  the  population.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  they  searched  everywhere  for  papers,  bonds, 
and  deeds,  in  order  to  destroy  them,  and  to  create  a  new  law 
of  property  upon  the  footing  and  basis  of  absolute  freedom 
and  equality.     The  storm  broke  forth  upon  the  clergy  and 
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the  rich  church  foundations  and  cloisters,  not  because  they 
were  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  solely  and 
entirely  because  they  belonged  to  the  land-holding  and 
privileged  classes.    This  is  another  feature  of  the  English 

Eeasant  revolt  which  bears  direct  testimony  against  its 
aving  anything  to  do  with  Wiclif  and  his  tendencies.  For 
his  contention  from  the  first  was  against  the  Papacy  and  the 
hierarchy;  and  upon  this  ground  that  these  latter  allowed 
themselves  in  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  the  country,  and  were  guilty  of  violations  of  their 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  duties;  whereas  the  rights  of 
the  State,  and  also  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  temporal 
lords,  were  at  all  times  warmly  supported  by  him,  and 
defended  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  would  have  been 
fully  entitled  to  say  to  the  sowers  of  sedition,  and  the  demo- 
cratic clamourer  for  equality,  "  You  are  men  of  a  different 
spirit  from  us." 

A  third  fact  is  the  partiality  of  the  insurgent  peasantry  for 
the  Begging  Friars.  Ill  as  things  went  with  the  great 
abbeys  and  richlv-endowed  foundations,  the  excited  mobs 
dealt  quite  as  indulgently  with  the  cloisters  of  the  Domini- 
cans, the  Franciscans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
They  evidently  looked  upon  the  monks  of  these  Orders  as 
people  like  themselves,  with  whom  they  had  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interests,  because  they,  too,  were  of  poor  and 
humble  condition.  This  sympathy  with  the  Begging  Orders 
was  openly  expressed  in  the  confession  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  movement,  Jack  Straw,  who,  next 
to  Wat  Tyler,  was  the  greatest  man  among  them.*'  When 
he  lay  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death,  on  being  required 
by  his  judge,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  make  a  smcere 
confession  respecting  the  designs  which  his  party  had  con- 
templated, he  made  the  following  among  other  statements : — 
"  We  would  have  ended  by  taking  the  life  of  the  King,  and 
by  exterminating  out  of  the  earth  all  land-holders,  bishops, 
landed  monks,  endowed  canons,  and  parish  priests.  Only 
the  Begging  Friars  would  have  remained  in  the  land,  and 
these  would  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  divine  service 
throughout  the  whole  country."**  This  preference  of  the 
peasantry  for  the  Mendicant  Orders  is  another  thing 
which  speaks  decidedly  against  the  view  that  Wiclif  may 
have  been  the  intellectual  author  of  the  insurrection.  It  is 
now  ascertained,  indeed,  that  Wiclif  was  not,  from  the 
first,  an  adversary  of  the  Begging  monks,  as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed ;  but  that  it  was  only  after  the  controversy 
arose  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou  that  an  antagon- 
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ism  rapidly  developed  itself  between  him  and  these  Orders. 
But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  high  appreciation  of 
the  pastoral  oflSce  which  Wiclif  always  preserved,  and  his 
long-continued  efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  preacher's 
function,  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  revolutionary 
movement,  which  menaced  the  pastor's  office  and  would  have 
substituted  the  Begging  Orders  in  its  room,  was  in  any  way 
originated  or  occasioned  by  Wiclif.^'  The  preference  for  these 
Orders,  which  marked  the  movement,  had  by  no  means  a 
religious  ground,  but  rested  on  a  purely  social-  and  secular 
basis — ^the  poverty  which  was  common  to  both  parties.  The 
remark  of  an  able  theologian  receives  confirmation,  upon  a 
closer  examination  of  the  English  peasant-war,  viz. — that 
the  peasant-wars  before  the  Reformation  were  essentially 
different  in  character  from  those  which  came  after  it.  In  the 
former,  the  feeling  which  lay  at  the  bottom  was  the  purely 
human  feeling  of  hatred  against  unjust  oppression.  In  the 
latter,  there  wgw  present  at  the  same  time  a  powerful 
religious  sentiment — ^the  faith  that  men  were  fighting  in  the 
interest  of  pure  Christianity.  ^<> 
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26.  Tkomae  WaUingkam  Jlutoria  AngUcana,  ed.  Riley,  Vol.  III.,  p.  32.  Ptuci' 
cuU  Zizaniorum,  ed.  Shirley,  p.  273  1 

27.  Vaughan,  John  de  Wydiffe,  a  Monograph^  p.  252  f.  Pauli,  Gnthickte  von 
England,  V.,  p.  522  f.     Walaingham,  Historia  AngHcanOy  ed.  Rilej,  Vol.  L,  453  f . 

28.  De  Blasphemia,  without  doubt  written  in  1882,  c.  13,  MS.  3933,  fol.  158, 
ooL  4  :  Patet  nobis  Anglicis  de  isto  lamentiabili  conflictu,  quo  archiepiscopus  prior 

(Simon  Sudbury)  et  multi  alii  crudeUter  sunt  oocisi Temporalea  possunt 

aufferre  temporsklia  ab  ecclesia  delinquente,  quod  foret  tolerabiliim,  quam  quod 
rorales  aufferant  vitam  camalem  a  capital!  praeposito  ecclesiae  delinquente  .... 
et  haec  videtur  nimis  crudelis  punitio.  In  the  popular  tract  Of  Serv<mti9  and 
Lordit  how  eche  ihaU  kepe  his  degree,  the  poor  priests  and  the  itinerants  are  de> 
fended  against  a  charge  of  diaseminating  a  spirit  of  anarchy  and  disobedienoe. 

Vide  Lewis,  History,  etc.,  p.  224  f . 

29.  F(ue,  Zizan.,  Shirley,  p.  273  f.  It  was  plainly  the  author's  design  to  in- 
corporate with  his  work,  word  for  word,  the  protocol  of  the  answers  of  Ball  as  it 
lay  before  him,  but  the  protootd  itself  is  unfortunately  no  longer  extant. 

30.  Walmngham,  Historia  Anglicana,  ed.  Riley,  II.,  p.  32. 

31.  Wilkins,  ConcUia  Magnae  Britanniae,  IIL,  64  f.  Unfortunately  this 
mandate  does  not  contain  the  slightest  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrines 
which  Ball  set  forth. 

32.  This  was  rightly  i^rehended  by  Lewis,  who  remarked  {History  of  John 
Wiclif,  p.  223,  note  a)  that  in  all  probability  Ball  was  an  older  man  than  Widif, 
at  least  not  young  enough  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  his. 

33.  HenricuB  de  Knighton,  Chronica  de  Bventibtu  Angliae,  in  Historiae  Ang, 
Striptores,  ed.  Twysden,  foL  2644  :  Hie  habuit  praecursorem  Jo.  Balle,  etc,  fol. 
2656  :  Hie  magister  J.  Wiclyf  in  sue  adventu  habuit  Johannem  BaUe  suae  peeti- 
ferae  inventionii  praemeditatorem,  etc. 
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84.  Walsingham,  HiH.  Angliemta,  ed.  RUey,  YoL  I.,  454  f. 

86.  Jh.,  457. 

8«.  lb.,  VoL  II.,  41  £. 

87.  /&.,  Hi$L  AngL,  ed.  Biley,  IL,  9  :  qui  fait,  post  Walterum  Tylere,  maxim tu 
inter  illoft. 

88.  Ih.,  p.  10  :  Postremo  regem  ooddissemus,  et  cunotoB  possenioiiatoB,  episco- 
pot,  monaclKM  (the  landed  monks  of  the  older  orders),  canonicos,  rectores  insuper 
ecoleeiaram  de  terra  delevissemus.  Soli  Mendicantes  yixissent  super  teiram,  qui 
snffedssent  pro  sacris  oelebrandis  aut  oonferendis  miiversae  terrae. 

89.  Comp.  Pauli,  Oeichichte  von  England,  IV.,  p.  647.  Wutminattr  Retnew  1854, 
VI.,  p.  170  :  "If  there  was  any  underhand  agenoy  at  work,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  heads  of  the  Mendicants  were  the  movers.**  Of  yeiy  great  interest  in 
connection  with  this  subject  is  a  document  printed  in  Fa$e,  Ziian,,  i>.  292.  It  is 
a  letter  addressed  to  Duke  John  of  Lancaster  by  the  heads  of  all  tne  Mendicant 
monasteries  of  Oxford,  in  which  they  pray  the  Duke  to  vindicate  and  protect  them 
against  injurious  suspicions.  The  blame  of  the  Peasants*  Revolt  is  charged  upon 
them  and  their  Order,  first,  because  they  are  alleffed  to  suck  out  the  subetaaoe  of 
the  land  by  their  mendicancy,  and  this  impoverishment  of  the  people  is  one  cause 
of  the  insurrection ;  secondly,  because  the  begging  of  the  monks  has  set  a  bad 
example,  and  the  serfs  and  peasants  have  been  moved  by  it  to  desert  their  work  and 
indulge  in  idleness,  issuing  at  last  in  rebellion  ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  Begging  Friars  upon  the  larger  part  of  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
people,  has  led  to  the  present  state  of  excitement  and  irritation.  The  man  who,  more 
than  any  other,  has  spread  such  odious  charges  against  these  Orders  is  the  doctor  of 
theology,  Nioolaus  of  Hereford.  The  letter  is  dated  18th  February  1881,  but  this 
must  mean  1882,  for  the  revolt  itself  did  not  take  place  till  May  of  1881. 

40.  Hlius8er*s  Oe$ehiehie  de$  ZeUalten  der  RrformaHon,  Berlin  1868,  p.  107. 


Section  IV. — PreparcOians  for  Persecution  on  the  part  both  of 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

Although  it  conid  not  without  injustice  be  maintained  that 
Wiclif  had  had  anything  to  do,  even  in  an  indirect  way,  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  peasants'  revolt,  his  enemies,  notwith- 
standing, eagerly  seized  this  opportunitjr  of  blackening  his 
character  and  of  representing  his  opposition  to  certain  doc- 
trines and  institutions  of  the  Church  of  his  time  as  the  source 
of  the  social  revolution  which  had  filled  everybody  with 
terror.**  It  was  an  evil  omen  for  Wiclif  that  just  at  that 
time  the  man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  had  a 
leaning  to  this  view,  rose  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Enelish  Church. 

On  that  dreadful  Corpus  Christi  day,  13th  June  1381, 
when  the  insurgent  hordes  of  the  peasantry  perpetrated 
in  London  the  worst  misdeeds,  they  beheaded  in  the 
Tower  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Simon  Sudbury.  He 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  mild  character.  In  the  following 
October  William  Courtnay,  Bishop  of  London,  was  elected 
his  successor.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire,^ and  was  related  in  blood  to  several  of  the  highest 
families  in  the  realm.     On  the  mother's  side  he  was  de- 
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Bcended  of  the  blood-royal — a,  ereat-grandson  of  Edward  I.^* 
In  spirit  he  was  a  genuine  nierarch  —  a  zealot  for  the 
Papacy,  and  an  energetic  domineering  churchman,  and 
had  already,  in  the  year  1377,  as  we  hare  seen  —  when 
Bishop  of  London — set  on  foot  an  inquiry  against  Wiclif. 
This  **  pillar  of  the  Church,"  as  his  admirers  cfiSled  him,  was 
now  Primate  of  all  England.  As  Wiclif,  in  the  meantime, 
had  proceeded  further  and  further  in  his  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
sition, and  not  only  in  preaching,  writing,  and  academic 
action,  but  also  by  means  of  the  Itinerant  Preachers'  Insti- 
tute, had  prosecuted  his  Reformational  efforts  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  country,  the  new  Archbishop  deemed  it  to  be 
his  imperative  duty,  without  delay,  and  in  the  use  of  all 
available  means,  to  adopt  measures  with  the  view  of  break- 
ing down  the  increased  power  of  the  opposition  party,  and 
putting  an  effectual  stop  to  their  attempts. 

His  plan  of  operations  was  evidently  the  fruit  of  cool 
and  mature  deliberation,  so  as  to  make  his  victory  and 
success  all  the  more  infallible.  The  order  of  procedure 
was  to  be  this :  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  Wiclif  and  his  adherents  should  be  con- 
demned by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  then,  in  the  second 
instance,  the  persons  who  professed  these  doctrines  should 
be  attacked  and  compelled  to  recant,  or  else,  in  the  event 
of  obstinacy,  should  be  persecuted  and  struck  down  without 
mercy.  First  deal  with  the  subject  and  then  with  the  per- 
sons. That  was  the  idea;  and  so  men  made  sure  to  gain 
their  end.  The  Archbishop  designate  was  able  to  think  over 
his  future  proceedings  all  the  more  deliberately  that,  after 
his  appointment,  he  abstained,  on  principle,  from  all  official 
action  as  Primate  till  he  received  the  pallium  from  Rome ; 
and  this  was  not  the  case  till  6th  May  1382 — a  full  half  year 
after  his  nomination  by  the  Crown. 

But  now  all  the  more  rapidly  he  proceeded  to  action. 
The  first  measure  was  aimed,  as  before  arranged,  against  the 
doctrines,  and  here  no  hindrance  could  stand  in  the  way,  for 
in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  the  ecclesiastical  power  could  act 
with  a  free  hand.  The  Archbishop  summoned  an  assembly 
of  ecclesiastical  notables  for  1 7th  May  1382  in  London.  This 
assembly  consisted  of  ten  bishops,  sixteen  doctors  of 
laws,  thirty  doctors  of  theology,  and  four  bachelors  of 
laws.*'  The  Archbishop  had  selected  at  his  own  pleasure 
the  men  whom  he  could  trust,  to  examine  and  decide  the 
questions  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  them — all  men, 
of  course,  of  acknowledged  Roman  orthodoxy  and  papistical 
views.**    The  sessions  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Dominican 
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Monastery  in  Blackfriars.**  During  the  sittings  of  the  assem- 
bly, it  happened  that  a  terrific  earthquake  shook  the  city, 
and  filled  every  one  with  consternation.  The  event  made 
BO  deep  an  impression  upon  some  members  of  the  assembly 
that  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  omen,  and  advised  that 
the  design  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  up.  But  Arch- 
bishop Courtnay  was  not  the  man  to  be  so  easily  shaken 
in  his  purpose.  He  declared  that  the  earthquake  was  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  good  and  encouraging  omen,  and  he 
knew  how  to  calm  again  the  minds  of  the  assembly .*•  He 
represented  to  the  Churchmen  that  the  earthquake  was  an 
emblem  of  the  purification  of  the  kingdom  from  eFroneou» 
doctrines.  As  m  the  interior  of  the  earth,  there  are  en- 
closed foul  airs  and  winds  which  break  out  in  earthquakes, 
so  that  the  earth  is  purged  of  them,  though  not  without 
great  violence,  even  so  there  have  been  many  heresies 
hitherto  shut  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  unbelieving,  but  by 
the  condemnation  thereof,  the  kingdom  has  been  purged — 
though  not  without  trouble  and  great  agitation.*'  Wiclif 
himself  speaks  of  the  earthquake  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  the  "  Earthquake  Council ;  '^  or  at  other  times,  as  a 
gigantic  outcry  of  the  earth  against  the  imgodly  doings^ 
of  men — ^like  tlie  earthquake  at  the  passion  of  the  Son  of 
God.*» 

Of  the  transactions  of  the  assembly  we  have  no  re- 
cords. We  only  know  the  conclusions  which  it  arrived  at, 
and  these  only  from  the  Mandates  of  the  Archbishop,  in 
which  he  published  them  for  the  information  and  use  of  the 
Church.  These  Mandates  contain  in  an  appendix  twenty- 
four  Articles,  which  had  been  in  part  publicly  set  forth  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in  part  spread  abroad  by  itinerant 
preachers  in  the  country.  The  judgment  passed  upon  these 
Articles,  after  deliberation  with  the  Council,  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  in  part  heretical,  and  in  part 
erroneous.  The  first  ten  whicn  were  pronounced  heretical, 
were  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  substance  of  material  bread  and  wine  doth 
remain  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  after  consecration. 

2.  That  the  "accidents"  do  not  remain  without  the  "sub- 
ject" in  the  same  sacrament  after  consecration. 

3.  That  Christ  is  not  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  identi- 
cally, truly  and  really  in  His  proper  corporeal  person. 

4.  That  if  a  bishop  or  a  pri^t  be  in  mortal  sin,  he  doth 
not  ordain,  consecrate,  nor  baptise. 
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5.  That  if  a  man  be  duly  contrite,  all  exterior  confession 
is  to  him  superfluous  and  invalid. 

6.  That  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil. 

7.  That  it  hath  no  foimdation  in  the  Gospel  that  Christ 
did  ordain  the  Mass. 

8.  That  if  the  Pope  be  a  reprobate  and  an  evil  man,  and 
consequently  a  member  of  the  devil,  he  hath  no  power  over 
the  faithful  of  Christ  given  to  him  by  any,  unless  peradven- 
ture  it  be  given  him  by  the  Emperor. 

9.  That  after  Urban  VI.  none  other  is  to  be  received  for 
Pope,  but  that  Christendom  ought  to  live  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  under  its  own  laws. 

10.  That  it  is  against  the  sacred  Scripture  that  ecclesias- 
tical persons  should  have  any  temporal  possessions. 

The  following  fourteen  articles  were  condemned  as  erron^ 
ous: — 

!!•  That  no  prelate  ought  to  excommunicate  any  man 
except  he  first  know  him  to  be  excommunicated  of 
God. 

12.  That  he  who  doth  so  excommunicate  is  thereby  him- 
self either  a  heretic  or  excommunicated. 

13.  That  a  prelate  or  bishop  excommunicating  a  cleric 
who  hath  appealed  to  the  king  or  the  council  of  the  realm, 
in  so  doing  is  a  traitor  to  the  king  and  the  realm. 

14.  That  they  who  leave  off  to  preach  or  hear  the  Word 
of  God  or  the  Gospel  preached,  for  fear  of  such  excommuni- 
cation, are  already  excommimicate,  and  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment shall  be  counted  traitors  to  God. 

15.  That  it  is  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  presbyter  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  without  the  authority  or  licence  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  or  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  or  of  any  other  recog^ 
nised  authority. 

16.  That  a  man  is  no  civil  lord,  nor  bishop,  nor  prelate,  as 
long  as  he  is  in  mortal  sin. 

17.  Also,  that  temporal  lords  may  at  will  take  away  their 
temporal  goods  from  chm*ches  habitually  delinquent. 

18.  That  tithes  are  pure  alms,  and  that  parishioners,  may, 
for  the  offences  of  their  curates,  detain  them  and  bestow 
them  on  othera  at  pleasure;  and  that  tenants  {populares) 
may  correct  delinquent  landlords  (dominos)  at  will, 

19.  Also,  that  special  prayers,  applied  to  any  one  person 
by  prelates  or  religious  men,  do  no  more  profit  the  same 
person  than  general  prayers  would,  eaeteris  paribus^  profit 
him. 
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20.  That  whosoever  doth  give  any  ahns  unto  friars,  or  to 
any  friar  that  preacheth,  is  excommnnicate ;  as  also  is  he 
that  taketh. 

21.  Moreover,  in  that  any  man  doth  enter  into  any  pri- 
vate religion  whatsoever,  he  is  thereby  made  more  unapt 
and  unable  to  observe  the  commandments  of  God. 

22.  That  holy  men  who  have  instituted  any  private  re- 
ligions whatsoever  (as  well  of  seculars  having  possessions 
as  of  begging  friars  who  have  none),  in  so  instituting,  did  err. 

23.  That  religious  men  living  in  private  religions  are  not 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

24.  That  friars  are  bound  to  ^et  their  living  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  and  not  by  begging. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  ten  articles — condemned 
as  heretical — began  with  three  Theses  relating  to  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

it  is  manifest  that  WicUrs  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  had  excited  the  greatest  attention.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in  general,  however,  forms  the 
point  of  union  in  which  all  the  theses  of  the  first  class 
meet,  for  the  5th  thesis  relates  to  confession,  and  the 
4th,  with  8-10,  to  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  The  7th 
thesis — Deu8  debet  obedire  Diabolo— did  not  perhaps  proceed 
from  a  dishonest  use  of  logical  inference  on  the  part  of 
opponents,  or  from  a  fanatical  misapprehension  of  WicliTs 
meaning ;  it  was  rather  a  thesis  of  his  own,  set  forth  indeed 
in  a  paradoxical  form,  but  bearing  the  sense  that  God  has 
permitted  evil  to  exist  in  the  world,  and  must  therefore  have 
regard  to  its  existence  in  His  government  of  the  world,  or 
must  shape  His  action  accordingly,  for  even  Christ  submitted 
Himself  to  temptation  by  the  devil.^ 

The  theses  of  the  second  class,  which  are  onty  censured  as 
erroneous,  have  all  their  places  in  the  sphere  of  the  external 
order  of  the  Church.  For  to  that  heading  belong  the  ques- 
tions touching  excommunication  (11-14),  the  office  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  right  to  preach  (14,  15),  tithes  and  Church 
property  (17,  18),  monastic  orders  and  cloister-life  (20-24), 
as  well  as  touching  prayers  ofiered  bv  prelates  and  monks 
for  particular  persons  (19).  The  16th  thesis  is  related  to 
the  4th  and  8tn  in  the  nrst  class.  The  17th  thesis,  in  mani- 
fest allusion  to  the  event  of  the  preceding  year,  viz.,  the 
revolt  of  the  serf-peasants,  contams  a  hint,  which  could 
scarcely  be  misunderstood^  that  the  frightful  violences  and 
cruelties  of  the  rebels  had  a  connection  with  the  inflam- 
matory doctrines  of  the  itinerant  preachers.** 
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In  the  mandatee  issued  by  the  Archbishop  on  the  basis  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Council,  neither  Wiclif  nor  any  other 
of  his  friends  and  adherents  were  mentioned   by  name — 
neither   in   the   mandate    to  Peter    Stokes,   the  Carmelite 
doctor   of  Theology  in   Oxford,  the  Primate's   commissary 
there,  nor  in  that  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lcmdon,  to  be  by 
him  communicated  to  all  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.    The  mandates  bore  that "  men  without 
authority,  children  of  perdition,  have  usurped  the  office  of 
preachers,  and  have  preached,  sometimes  in  churches  and 
sometimes  in  other  places,  doctrines  heretical  and  unchurchly 
— ^yea,  and  undermining  the  peace   of  the  kingdom.    To 
stem  the  evil  and  to  hinder  its  spread,  the  Archbishop  had 
called  into  his  counsels,  with  the  consent  and  advice   of 
several  bishops,  men  of  experience  and  ripe  ecclesiastical 
learning,  by  whom  the  theses  laid  before  them  were  maturely 
weighed  and  examined,  and  who  had  concluded  that  they 
were  in  part  heretical,  and  in  part,  at  least,  erroneous  and 
. unecclesiastical.  'So    far  the  two  mandates  are  identical. 
But  at  this  point  they  separate ;  and  first  the  Archbishop's 
commissary  m  Oxford  is  directed  to  publish  the  prohibition 
that,  from  that  day  forth,  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  set 
forth  in  lectures,  or  to  preach  or  defend  in  the  University,  the 
errors  now  censured,  and  no  man  suffered  to  Usten  to,  or  in  any 
way  to  favour  the  setting  forth  of  the  same ;  but  every  man, 
the  contrary,  must  flee  from  and  avoid  every  upholder  of 
these  doctrines,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication. 
This  mandate  was  dated  May  28,  1382,  from  Oxford.    Two 
days  later  was  dated  the  mandate  of  the  Primate  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.^^    It  enjoins  the  Bishop,  upon  his  obedi- 
ence, to  communicate  to  all  his  brother  bishops  in  the  Pro- 
vince the  Archbishop's  injunction  that  every  bishop   shall 
publish  three  times  over  in  his  own  cathedral  and  the  other 
churches  of  his  diocese,  an  intimation  and  prohibition  to  the 
effect  that,  on  pain  of  the  gi'eater  excommunication,  which 
every  bishop  has  to  pronounce  in  case  of  need,  no  one  in 
future  shall  preach,  or  teach,  or  hold  the  condemned  theses, 
or  listen  or  show  favour  to  any  man  who  preaches  them.^ 

In  order  to  give  greater  pubUcity  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  and  to  engage  the  sympatny  of  the  people  upon 
their  side,  aji  extraordinary  Act  was  appointed.  On  Friday 
of  Whitsunday  week — 20th  May,  a  solemn  procession  passed 
through  the  streets  of  London,  including  clergy  and  laity, 
all  arranged  according  to  their  several  orders  and  conditions, 
and  all  barefoot,  for  it  was  meant  to  be  an  act  of  penitence. 
It  concluded  with  a  sermon  agaiQst  the  condemned  doctrines. 
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preached  by  the  Carmelite,  John  Cunningham,  a  doctor  of 
theology ;  who  finished  by  reading  in  the  pulpit  the  mandate 
of  the  primate  whereby  the  twenty-four  theses  were  con- 
demned, and  all  men  were  threatened  with  the  bann  who 
should  in  future  adhere  to  these  tenets,  or  listen  to  them 
when  set  forth  or  preached  by  others.*^ 

The  first  step  was  thus  taken,  and  now  it  remained  to 
carry  it  out  to  practical  eflfect.  But  the  second  step  was 
not  so  easy  to  take  as  the  first.  What  had  to  be  done  was, 
to  bow  under  the  yoke  of  the  judgment  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  the  new  doctrines  the  persons  who  were 
attached  to  these  doctrines — ^that  is  to  say,  to  bring  them  to 
a  recantation — to  crush  those  who  should  prove  refractory, 
and  to  annihilate  the  existence  of  the  party.  But  these 
were  aims  which  could  not  be  carried  througn  with  the  use 
of  purely  Church  resources.  The  help  of  the  State  was 
required.  The  new  Archbishop  attempted  to  draw  the 
latter  into  the  business,  and  to  make  sure  of  its  support  for 
the  end  he  had  in  view. 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  in  May  1382,  the  Archbishop 
moved  to  obtain  its  consent  that  orders  should  issue  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  to  the  sheriffs  and  other 
royal  officers  to  put  in  prison  such  preachers,  as  also  their 
patrons  and  followers,  as  a  bishop  or  prelate  should  indicate 
to  them  by  name  in  this  behalf.  He  represented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  different 
ill-disposed  persons  were  going  through  the  realm,  from 
county  to  county  and  from  town  to  town,  in  a  well-known 
dress ;  and  under  the  aspect  of  great  holiness,  were  preach- 
ing from  day  to  day,  without  authority  fi:om  the  proper 
ordinary  or  credentials  from  any  other  quarter,  not  only  in 
churches  and  churchyards,  but  also  in  market-places  and 
other  public  thoroughfares,  where  much  people  are  wont 
to  resort.  Their  sermons  were  full  of  heresies  and  manifest 
errors,  to  the  great  injurv  of  the  faith  and  the  Church,  and  to 
the  great  spiritual  peril  of  the  people  and  of  the  whole 
realm.  These  men  preach  also  thmgs  of  a  calumnious 
kind  in  order  to  sow  strife  and  division  between  different 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  and  they  influence  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  great  danger  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  If  these  preachers  are  summoned  by  the  bishops 
for  examination,  they  pay  no  regard  to  their  commands,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  their  admonitions 
and  the  censures  of  the  holy  Church,  but  rather  testify  their 
undisguised  contempt  for  them.  They  know,  besides,  how 
to  draw  the  people  by  their  fine  words  to  liiBten  to  their 
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sermons,  and  they  hold  them  fast  in  their  errors  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  hj  means  of  imposing  crowds.  It  is,  there- 
fore, he  urged,  indispensably  necessary  that  the  State  should 
lend  the  assistance  of  its  arm  to  bring  to  punishment  these 
itinerant  preachers  as  a  common  danger  to  the  country/* 

The  Lords  in  Parliament  gave  their  consent  to  the  statute 
proposed.  But  the  consent  of  the  Commons  was  still  lacking. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  concurrence  of  the  latter  was  not 
asked  for,  or  that  the  Commons,  when  asked,  decidedly 
refused  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  extant  Parlia- 
mentary records.  If  the  proposed  statute  had  become  law, 
it  would  have  become  the  duty  of  every  king's  officer  in  the 
counties,  upon  the  application  of  a  bishop  to  that  eflFect,  to 
send  inst>antly  to  prison  any  man  who  was  accused  by  the 
hierarchy  as  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to  keep  him  there 
under  strict  durance  xmtil  such  time  as  he  had  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  The 
meaning  of  which  was  nothing  else  but  this,  that  the  power 
of  the  State,  so  far  as  it  was  at  the  command  of  the  county 
officials,  should  at  all  times  and  everywhere  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bishops — to  make  the  State  the  obedient  servant 
of  the  Church,  and  the  officers  of  the  King  the  policemen  of 
the  bishops. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  young  King,  Richard  IL,  was  induced 
to  admit  among  the  Statutes  of  the  kingdom  an  ordinance  of 
26th  May,  wherein,  with  the  pretended  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  ordered  that  upon  certification  from  the  bishops 
the  King's  commands  shoufd  issue  from  the  Chancellery  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  sheriffs  and  other  State  officers  of 
counties  for  the  imprisonment  of  itinerant  preachers,  as  well 
€U9  their  favourers  and  adherents.**  The  ordinance  sounded 
like  a  law  which  had  been  made  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  Crown  and  the  states  of  the  realm.*'  And  yet  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  mere  royal  ordinance, 
given  out  for  a  statute  of  the  realm.  Ana  this  fact  did 
not  remain  without  notice,  for  in  the  next  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment— October  1382 — the  Commons  presented  a  petition  to 
the  King,  in  which  they  roundly  and  clearly  declared  that 
that  "  statute "  had  never  received  the  consent  or  approval 
of  the  Commons,  and  moved  for  the  annulling  of  the  same. 
They  were  by  no  means  disposed,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  posteritv,.to  consent  to  a  greater  dependence  upon 
the  prelates  than  their  forefathers  bad  known  in  past  times. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  offensive  '*  statute,  so  called, 
but  wrongfully,  was  withdrawn  by  the  King.*® 

But  apart  from  that  pretended  law  of  the  land,  the  King, 
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by  desire  of  the  Archbishop,  issued  also  a  patent,  dated  26th 
June  1382,  wherein,  "out  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
whose  defender  he  is  and  purposes  always  to  remain,"  he 
conveys  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  suffragans,  special  plenary 
power  to  imprison  the  preachers  and  defenders  of  those 
condemned  theses,  and  to  detain  them  either  in  their  own 
or  other  prisons,  at  their  pleasure,  aye  and  until  they  give 
proofs  of  repentance  and  make  recantation,  or  until  the 
king  and  his  Privy  Council  should  have  taken  some  other 
action  in  the  matter.  *  At  the  same  time  the  patent  obliges 
all  vassals,  servants,  and  subjects  of  the  King,  upon  their 
allegiance,  and  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  tlieir  estates,  not 
to  give  any  favour  or  support  to  those  precichers  or  their 

fatrons ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assist  the  Archbishop  and 
is  suffragans  and  their  officers  in  the  exercise  of  these 
plenary  powers.*' 

This  patent  differs  in  form  from  the  statute,  in  so  far  as 
the  former  is  onlv  a  royal  ordinance,  which  was  issued  as 
an  act  of  administration,  whereas  the  statute  claimed  to 
be  a  legislative  Act.  It  differed  also  in  substance  from 
the  statute,  inasmuch  as  it  only  empowered  the  bishops  to 
put  and  keep  accused  persons  in  prison  by  the  hands  of 
their  own  officers  and  servants,  so  that  the  officials  of  the 
State  had  nothing  directly  to  do  in  the  matter ;  whereas  the 
statute  made  it  mcumbent  upon  the  organs  of  the  State  to 
carry  out  directly  the  judgments  of  the  ecclesiastical  boards. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  patent  was  issued  after  that 
statute,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  especially  as  the  former,  as  an 
addition  to  the  latter,  might  almost  be  dispensed  with,  or  at  all 
events  must  seem  to  be  the  weaker  measure  of  the  two.  As 
the  Lower  House,  some  months  later,  publicly  took  objection 
to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  statute,  the  conjecture 
is  an  obvious  one,  that  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  statute,  public  opinion  had  declared  itself  against  it — 
that  even  some  of  the  county  authorities,  to  whom  the 
imprisonment  of  itinerant  preachers  had  been  proposed 
agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  statute,  may  possibly  have 
declined  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  because  they  contested 
its  force  in  law.  If  this  was  the  case,  a  necessity  would 
then  arise  for  having  recourse  to  some  other  expedient; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  a  renewed  application  of  the  Archbishop 
to  the  King,  and  as  the  fruit  of  this  the  patent  of  26th  Jime. 
At  all  events,  with  these  plenary  powers  in  hand,  a  perse- 
cution quite  adequate  to  what  was  desired  could  now  be 
set  in  operation  against  the  persons  whom  it  was  desired 
to  reach. 
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NOTES  TO  SECTION  IV. 

41.  This  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  confession  of  John  Ball,  which  may 
be  conjectnrMi  to  have  been  drawn  from  him  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

42.  Lewis,  History,  etc.,  p.  68,  note  d. 

43.  These  nmnbers  are  taken  from  the  document  printed  in  F<uc,  Zisan.,  p.  291. 

44.  The  Archbishop  says  of  them,  in  a  document  printed  in  WiUdns'  Concilia, 
IIL,  157,  quoe  famosiores  et  peritiores  credidimus,  et  sanctius  in  fide  catholica 
sentientes. 

45.  ^Apud  Praedicatorea,  Fa$e.  Zizan.,  p.  272 ;  apud  Dominieanoa.  Foxe 
Rerum  in  Eedetia  OeHarum.  Commentarii  1559,  p.  19.  The  English  edition, 
1563,  p.  13,  rendered  this  erroneously  by  "grey  friars  "  (Franciscans)  which  has 
passed  into  many  later  accounts — e.g.,  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  II.,  79  ;  John 
de  Wycliffe,  p.  269  ;  Pauli,  Ge3chi<:kte  von  JEngiand,  IV.,  p.  548. 

46.  This  earthquake  is  mentioned  not  only  in  chronicles,  but  also  in  poems  of 
the  time,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  several  places  by  Wiclif  himself. 
The  day  of  its  occurrence  is  given  variously.  Lewis  and  Vaughan  name  17th  May, 
the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly.  But  documents  like 
the  Fate.  Zizan.,  p.  272,  and  historians  like  John  Foxe  (Acts  and  MonumenU,  ed. 
Townsend,  III.,  19)  mention  the  day  after  St.  Dunstan's  Day,  which  must  have 
been  19th  May.  Walsingham  {Hist  Anglic,,  ed.  Riley)  gives  a  day  still  later, 
duodecimns  calendas  Junii,  or  21st  May.  But  no  doubt  the  date  is  the  most  reli- 
able which  makes  mention  of  the  Sunt's  Day,  and  hence  we  may  assume  that  the 
earthquake  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  19th  May  1382. 

47.  Fcue,  Zizan.,  p.  272  f.  The  construction  of  the  words  fuit  depuratum 
proves  that  the  earthquake  cannot  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sittings,  but  not  till  towards  the  close.  Vaughan  (Monograph,  p.  265)  finds  him- 
self obliged,  by  the  view  he  takes  of  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
to  give  a  different  construction  to  the  Archbishop's  phrase. 

48.  Trialogtu,  IV.,  a  27,  p.  839  ;  c.  36,  pp.  374  and  376  :  Multi  fideles  pie 
reputant,  quod  in  ista  danmatione,  ad  ostendendum  defectum  attestationis 
humanae,  fuit  insolite  motus  terrae.  Quando  enim  membra  Christi  defidunt  ad 
reclamandum  contra  tales  haereticos,  terra  clamat.  Even  in  his  sermons  Wiclif  con- 
tended against  the  Earthquake  Council,  eg. ,  in  the  1 4th  of  the  XXI V.  MiteeL  Serm. , 
MS.  3928,  fol.  157,  col.  1 :  Fratres— dampnarunt  ut  haeresin  in  suo  conciUo  teirae 
motus,  quod  solum  praedestinati  sint  partes  s.  matris  ecdesiae.  Comp.  Fate.  Zizan^^ 
p.  283.  Comp.  Wiclif  ^8  English  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  pre- 
served by  Knighton  in  Twysden,  III.,  2747.  Both  Lewis,  p.  103,  and  Vaughan, 
Monograph,  p.  571,  reproduce  the  whole  piece  simply  as  it  aj^ieais  in  the  printed 
chronicle,  in  which  the  words  now  in  question  are  without  meaning.  But  Arnold 
has  recently  published  the  piece  in  Vol  III.,  Select  English  Works,  in  a  critically 
amended  form,  upon  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  oontainini; 
Wiclif  8  Confession,  and  aft&r  collation  with  two  MSS.  of  Knighton's  Chronicle. 
According  to  this  corrected  form,  the  passage  in  question  reads  as  follows  : — "  And 
herefore  devoute  men  sopposen,  that  this  council  of  frereis  at  London  was  with 
erthe  dyn.  For  the!  putt  an  heresye  upon  Christ  and  seyntis  in  heven  ;  wherfore 
the  erthe  trembled,  faylande  man's  voice  answerande  for  God,  as  hit  did  in  tyme 
of  his  passioun,  when  he  was  dampned  to  bodily  deth."  This  earthquake  is  men- 
tioned by  Wiclif  in  yet  another  of  his  English  tracts.  The  Seven  Werkyi  of  Mercy 
Bodyly,  cap.  6.  Ther  cownsel  of  trembulynge  of  the  erthe.  Select  English  Works, 
IIL,  p.  175. 

49.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  VoL  III.,  157  f.  Lewis,  History,  p. 
357  f.  Walsmgham,  Hist.  Angl.,  II.,  58  f.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monum,,  IIL,  21  f. 
Lewis,  History,  p.  857  f.  :  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  ed.  Shirley,  p.  277-282. 

49a.  Condusiones  heretice  et  contra  determinationem  ecclesiae  de  quibus  supra 
fit  mentio  in  haec  verba  sequuntur.  Lewis,  Appendix,  357-359.  Fascic  Zizan., 
Shirley,  277-282. 
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(1.)  Qood  Bubstantia  panis  fioatenalis  et  vini  maneat  post  oonsecrationem  in 
Sacramento  altaris. 

(2.)  Item  quod  accidentia  non  maneaixt  sine  Bubjecto  post  consecrationem  in 
eodem  sacramento. 

(3.)  Item  qood  ChristiiB  non  sit  in  sacramento  altaris  identice,  vere,  et  zealiter 
in  propria  praesentia  corporali. 

(4.)  Item  quod  si  episcopus  vel  sacerdos  existat  in  peccato  mortali,  non  ordinat, 
conficit  nee  baptisat. 

(5.)  Item  quod  si  homo  fuerit  debite  contritus,  omnis  confessio  exterior  est  sibi 
Buperfluus  vel  inutilis. 

(6.)  Item  pertinacitor  anerere  non  esse  f undatum  in  evangelio  quod  Christus  His- 
sam  ordinaWt. 

(7.)  Item  quod  Deua  debet  obedire  diabolo. 

(8.)  Item  quod  si  Papa  sit  praescitus  et  malus  homo,  ac  per  consequens  mem- 
brum  diaboli,  non  habet  potestaitem  supra  fideles  Christi  ab  aliquo  sibi  datum  nisi 
forte  a  Caesare. 

^  (9.)  Item  quod  post  Urbanum  seztum  non  -est  alius  recipiendus  in  Papam,  sed 
vivendum  est  more  G-raeoonim,  sub  legibus  propriis. 

(10.)  Item  asserere  quod  est  contra  sanctam  Soripturam  quod  viri  ecclesiastici 
habeant  posseesiones  temporales. 

Oondunonea  erroneae  et  contra  determinationetn  eccUsiae,  de  quibus  superiiu 
me/noraiur  in  kaec  verba  sequuwtur. 

(11.)  Quod  nulluflpraelatuB  debet  aliquem  ezoommunicare^  nisi  prius  aciat  ipsum 
exoommunicatum  a  Deo. 

(12.)  Item  quod  sic  excommunicans,  ex  hoc  sit  haereticus  vel  excommunicatuB. 

(13.)  Item  quod  praelatus  excommimicans  dericum  qui  appellavit  ad  regem  et 
consilium  regni,  eo  ipso  traditor  est  Dei,  regis,  et  regnt 

(14.)  Item  quod  ill!  qui  dimittunt  praedicare  seu  audire  verbum  Dei,  vel  evan- 
geHum  praedicatum,  propter  excommunicationem  hominum,  stmt  exoommunicati, 
et  in  die  judicii  traditores  Dei  habebuntur. 

(15.)  Item  asserere  quod  lioeat  alicui  etiam  diaoono  vel  presbytero  praedicare 
verbum  Dei  absque  auctoritate  sedis  apostolicae,  vel  epiacopi  catholid,  seu  alia  de 
quasufficienter  constet. 

(16.)  Item  asserere  quod  nulluB  est  dominus  civilis,  nuUus  est  episcopus,  nullus 
est  praelatus,  dum  est  in  peocato  mortali 

(17.)  Item  quod  domini  temporales  possint  ad  arbitrinm  eorum,  auferre  bona  tem- 
poralia  ab  ecclesiasticis  habitualiter  delinquentibua,  vel  quod  populares  possint, 
ad  eonim  arbitrium,  dominoe  delinquentes  corrigere. 

(18.)  Item  quod  decimae  sunt  purae  eleemosynae,  et  quod  parochiani  poaBunt, 
propter  peccata  suorum  curatorum  eas  detinere,  et  ad  libitum  aliis  conferre. 

(19.)  Item  quod  speciales  orationes  applicatae  uni  personae  per  praelatos,  vel  reli- 
giofiOB,  non  plus  prosunt  eidem  personae,  quam  generales  orationes,  ceteris  paribus 
eidem. 

(20.)  Item  quod  eo  ipso  quod  aliquis  ingreditur  religionem  privatam  quameunque 
redditur  ineptior  et  inhabilior  ad  observantiam  mandatorum  Dei. 

(21.)  Item  quod  sanoti  instituentes  religiones  privatas  quascunqne,  tarn  poBseBsion- 
atorum  quum  Mendicantium,  in  sic  instituendo  peccaverunt. 

(22.)  Item  quod  religiosi  viventes  in  religionibus  privatis  non  sint  de  religione 
ChrlstianL 

(23.)  Item  quod  fratres  teneantur  per  laborem  manuum,  et  non  per  mendica- 
tionem  victum  Buum  acquirere. 

(24.)  Item  quod  conferens  eloemosynam  fratribus,  vel  fratri  praedicanti  est 
excommunicatus  ;  et  recipiens. 

50.  In  the  Introduction  to  Fate.  Zizan.,  bdv.  f,  Shirley  has  given  from  a  MS.  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  passage  of  a  Latin  sermon  in  which  Widif  mentions 
the  condemnation  of  the  Article,  and  vindicates  the  truth  contained  in  it.  And  in 
the  English  tract,.  De  Apoatatia  CUri,  Select  Works,  III.,  437,  Wiclif  remarks  that 
Christ  Himself  submitted  Himself  to  Judas  Iscariot :  Crist  obeshed  and  served  to 
Soarioth.  .  Comp.  Arnold's  note  on  these  words. 
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61.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Widif  in  the  Trialoffui  emphsrticaUy  defends  him- 
self against  the  judgment  of  the  Conndl,  and  explains  the  real  meaning  of  his 
Article  lY.,  a  37,  p.  877,  while  he  justifies  the  19th  Art.  in  the  8dth  cap.,  p.  889. 

62.  Wilkins,  OondUa,  UL,  157.  Fate.  Zizan.,  p.  275 ;  oomp.  p.  282.  Lewis 
Append.  No.  81,  p.  856  f. 

63.  Wilkins,  CaneOia,  IIL,  168  f.  :  Knighton  Ih  EventOnu  Anffltae,  Book  T.  of 
his  Chronicle  in  Twysden's  Hittor.  Angles  Scriptures  X.,  foL  2651  f.,  gives  the  text 
of  the  archiepisoopal  mandate  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  incorporated  in  the 
mandate  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  12th  July  1882,  to  the  archdeacons  of  his 
diocese.  Knighton  hail  the  copy  before  him  which  had  been  sent  tu  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Leicester,  and  it  was  to  this  archdeaconry  that  the  parish  of  Lutter- 
worth belonged.  Wiclif  himself,  as  parish  priest,  must  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
mandate  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester  through  the  Dean  of  Goodlaxton.  The 
text  of  the  Archbishop's  numdate  is  given  by  Foxe  {Aett  and  Monumenti,  III*,  23  f.) 
in  English. 

54  John  Foxe,  Jcte,  etc  IIL,  87. 

55.  lb. 

66.  lb.    It  is  ordained  and  asserted  in  this  present  Parliament,  etc 

57.  The  French  original  of  the  petition  in  Cotton,  Abridgement  qf  the  Par- 
liamentary BoUe,  Vol.  III.,  p.  141 ;  translated  in  Foxe's  Aett  and  Man.,  III.,  88. 

58.  The  patent  is  printed  in  full  in  Foxe*s  Acta,  etc.,  IIL,  39,  and  has  here,  as  in 
the  CoUection  of  Patentt,  Vol  L,  85,  the  date  26th  June,  of  the  6th  year  of  Richard 
IL  In  Wilkins'  Ooneilia  the  same  patent  is  given  in  Latin,  but  bears  dftte  12th 
July.  As  the  latter  text  is  taken  from  the  Episcopal  Archives,  of  Ely,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  date  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  the  latter  arcJiive  the  day 
was  noted  when  the  patent  arrived  in  Ely. 

59.  Pate.  Zitan.,  p.  292  t 


Section  V. — The  WicUf  Party  intimidated  by  the  measures 
of  the  Archbishop, 

The  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  State  had  now 
been  made  as  far  as  practicable.  Action  conld  now  be 
taken  either  to  bend  or  to  break  the  leaders  and  ad- 
herents of  the  ecclesiastical  opposition.  The  Archbishop 
thought  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 

He  had  already  made  use  of  the  Church  Council  of 
May  1382,  and  itis  condemnation  of  the  articles  submitted 
to  its  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  Wiclif 
and  his  party.  Occasion  had  been  given  him  to  do  so 
by  the  state  of  parties  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1381  party  feeling  there  had 
been  more  than  ordinarily  violent.  Wiclif  s  attacks  upon 
the  Papacy,  as  well  as  his  preaching  itinerancy,  which  had 
now  for  some  years  been  in  operation,  and  of  which 
Oxford  was  head  -  quarters,  had  materially  increased 
the  hostility  of  the  opposing  parties  in  the  University. 
The  peasants'  rebellion,  too;  had  had  an  indirect  influence, 
at  least,  upon  the  position  of  the  two  factions.  The 
petition  of  the  Mendicant  Monasteries  in  Oxford  to  the  Duke 
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of  Lancaster,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  is  an  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  this  influence.*®  In  particular,  that 
document  reveals  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nicolas  Hereford,  a 
well-known  friend  and  colleague  of  Wiclif,.  was  the  most 
energetic  spokesman  of  the  party  in  the  University  which 
was  opposed  on  principle  to  the  Mendicant  Oi'ders.  To 
these  ecclesiastico  -  political  antagonisms  were  added 
collisions  in  the  domain  of  doctrine  itself.  When  Wiclif 
stood  forward  with  his  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  it  was  theologians  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  who  first  controverted  his  teaching.  In  the  Church 
Council  of  May  1382,  as  we  have  seen,  those  doctors  of  theo- 
logy who  did  not  belong  to  the  Orders  of  the  Augustinians 
or  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites  or  Franciscans,  were  an  almost 
invisible  minority.  Naturally  enough  with  Wiclif  and  his 
party  the  opinion  gradually  grew  into  an  axiom  that 
**  Begging  Monk"  and  "  thorough-going  defender  of  Papistical 
doctrine  and  modern  errors''  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  As  men's  minds  were  now  pitted  against  each 
other,  and  the  two  parties  engaged  in  attacks,  not  only  in 
the  schools  and  lectiu*e-halls,  especially  at  disputations  and 
other  academic  acts,  but  also  in  pulpits  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  daily  life,  the  excitement  became  every  day 
more  intense.  It  even  occurred  that  several  members  of 
the  University  were  foxmd  with  arms  concealed  under  their 
clothes  in  halls,  and  even  in  the  church.  All  the  more 
urgent  appeared  the  necessity  of  interposing,  even  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  order,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  uphold  the  doctrine  and  life  of 
the  Rofnan  Catholic  Church.*^ 

On  Ascension-day,  15th  May,  Nicolas  Hereford  had  preached 
one  of  his  bold  sermons  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Fndeswide, 
in  which  he  quite  openly  espoused  the  party  of  Wiclif,  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  report  of  an  opponent,  gave  utterance  • 
to  many  things  of  an  offensive  and  even  inflammatory 
character.  It  was  probably  here  that  he  expressed 
among  other  things  the  opinion  that  Archbishop  Sudbury 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  justly  so,  because  he  was 
understood  to  have  resolved  upon  taking  proceedings 
against  Wicli£^  He  had  also,  some  months  earlier, 
taken  every  opportunity  to  declaim  against  the  Begging 
Friars  in  connection  with  the  peasants'  revolt  of  the 
previous  year.  He  asserted  that  their  begging  w€U9  to 
blame  for  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  for  by  it 
the  population  was  drained  dry  more  than  by  taxes  and 
other  public  burdens  —  and  further,  that  the  bad  example 
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which  the  Mendicants  gave  by  their  laziness  was  the 
occasion  of  the  serfs  and  peasants  leaving  their  accustomed 
labours  and  rising  in  revolt  against  their  masters,  etc. 
These  representations  seem  to  have  found  williug  ears  in 
Oxford,  and  a  dangerous  agitation  against  the  IVlendicant 
Orders  began  to  spread.  Hence  the  necessity  under  which 
the  latter  had  found  themselves  to  address  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  cast  themselves  upon  the  protection  of 
that  powerful  prince.^^ 

These  inflammatory  harangues  of  the  resolute  but  too 
excitable  Hereford  gave  particular  oflFence  to  the  Men- 
dicants, and  were  the  cause  of  his  being  singled  out 
for  attack  before  all  the  other  friends  of  Wiclif.  To 
make  suitable  preparations  for  this  it  was  requisite  for 
his  opponents  to  obtain  the  necessary  basis  of  facts. 
But  this  had  its  difficulties.  For  Nicolas  Hereford,  with 
all  his  boldness  of  attitude,  seems  to  have  acted  with 
prudence  and  foresight.  At  least,  he  had  not  allowed  a 
single  writing  of  his  own  to  leave  his  hand  —  neither 
book  nor  pamphlet.  His  enemies  were  aware  of  this, 
and  called  it  wretched  cowardice,  heresy-hiding,  etc.** 
To  reach  him,  no  other  course  remained  open  at  last 
but  to  take  down  from  his  mouth  any  doubtful  ex- 
pressions which  dropped  from  him,  and  to  have  them 
attested  notarially.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Stokes,*^  the  Archbishop's  commissary. 

It  seemed  to  the  enemy  to  be  high  time  to  take  measures 
for  silenciug  the  Wiclif  party  when  it  became  known 
that  Robert  Rigg,  the  Cnancellor,  had  appointed  Philip 
Repington  to  preach  before  the  University  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  5th  June  1382.  Philip  Repington  was  a  member  of  the 
stately  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Maria  de  Pratis  in  Leicester, 
and  a  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  Oxford.  Hitherto  he 
had  modestly  kept  himself  out  of  public  view,  and 
was  even  regarded  with  favour  by  the  Popish  party. 
But  he  had  recently  preached  a  sermon  in  the  hospital 
of  Bracklev,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  which  he  discovered 
himself  to  be  an  adherent  of  Wiclit's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  after  his  promotion  to  be  Doctor  of  Theology 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  he  commenced  his  first  lecture- 
ship in  the  University  in  that  capacity  by  extolling  the  merita 
of  Wiclif.  In  particular,  he  undertook  to  defend  WicUfs 
ethical  doctrines  at  all  points.  After  suoh  antecedents  it 
was  intelligible  that  the  adherents  of  the  Scholastic 
Church-doctrine  should  look  forward  with  some  uneasi- 
ness  to   Repington's   preaching  before   the   University   on 
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such  an  occasion  as  Corpus  Christi.  There  was  reason 
to  fear  that  he  would  use  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  key- 
note in  favour  of  Wiclif,  and  openly  to  attack  the  doctrine 
of  the  change  of  substance  in  the  Sacrament,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  was  the  Feast  of  Corpus  ChristL  They 
therefore  addressed  themselves  to  the  Archbishop,  with  an 
earnest  request  that  without  delay,  and  before  tne  festival 
arrived,  he  would  order  the  condemnation  of  Wiclifs 
Articles  to  be  published  in  Oxford.^ 

This  request  was  complied  with  without  delay.  On  the 
28th  May,  as  already  mentioned  above,  a  mandate  of 
the  Archbishop  issued  to  Dr.  Stokes,  with  instructions 
to  publish  in  the  University  the  judgment  which'  had 
been  pronounced  on  the  twenty-four  Articles,  and  to  prohibit 
the  defence  of  them.*^  Two  days  thereafter  the  rrimate 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  Robert  Rigge,  in 
which  he  censured  him  in  an  ungracious  tone,  and  with  the 
bearing  of  an  inquisitor,  for  having  shown  favour  to  Nicolas 
Hereford,  who  was  under  strong  suspicion  of  heretical 
opinions,  and  for  having  appointed  him  to  preach  an  excep- 
tionally important  sermon.  He  gives  him,  at  the  same 
time,  emphatic  advice  to  abstain  in  future  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  such  men,  otherwise  he  must  himself  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  party.  On  the  contrary,  let 
him  give  his  assistance  to  Dr.  Stokes  in  the  publication  of 
the  Archbishop's  mandate  against  the  Articles,  and  let  him 
cause  the  mandate  to  be  read  by  the  bedell  of  the  Theologi- 
cal FacultjjT  in  the  theological  lecture  rooms  at  the  lectures 
next  ensuing.** 

But  the  Caancellor  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated. 
He  said  aloud  that  Dr.  Stokes,  by  making  himself  so  busy 
with  the  Archbishop,  was  trenching  upon  the  liberties  and 

Privileges  of  the  University ;  that  no  bishop  nor  archbishop 
ad  any  jurisdiction  over  the  University,  not  even  in  a  case 
where  heresy  was  in  question.  The  autonomy  of  the  learned 
corporation  asserts  itself,  we  see,  against  the  threatening 
attempt  of  the  hierarchy  to  encroach  upon  the  freedom  of 
teaching  in  the  University.  But  the  (JhanceUor  did  not 
venture  to  give  expression  to  these  principles  in  public.  On 
the  contrary,  after  consultation  witn  the  proctors  and  some 
other  members  of  the  University,  he  publicly  announced  that 
he  would  give  his  assistance  to  Dr.  Stokes.  But  in  point  of 
fact  he  put  as  many  diflBiculties  in  the  commissary's  way  as 
he  could  (at  least  so  says  an  opponent),  and  found  means  to 
induce  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  hold  in  readiness  a  hundred 
armed  men,  plainly  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  any 
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disturbances  which  might  ensue;  although  there  were  some 
who  imputed  to  him  the  desi^  of  making  away  with  Dr. 
Stokes,  or  at  least  of  compellmg  him  to  desist,  in  case  he 
was  resolved  to  execute  his  commission.** 

Meanwhile  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  was  approaching. 
On  Wednesday,  4th  June,  the  day  before  the  Feast,  Dr. 
Stokes  handed  to  the  Chancellor  a  copy  of  the  mandate 
which  the  Archbishop  had  sent  to  him,  along  with  the  letter 
which  was  directed  to  the  Chancellor  himself.  The  Chan- 
cellor took  them  both  into  his  hands,  but  gave  expression  tc> 
some  doubts  upon  the  matter;  he  had  as  yet,  he  said,  no 
letter  and  seal  to  show  that  it  was  his  business  to  assist  Dr. 
Stokes  in  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop's  commission.  It 
was  only  when  the  Carmelite,  on  the  very  day  of  the  festi- 
val, showed  him,  in  full  assembly,  the  Archbishop's  letter 
Satent  with  his  private  seal  attached,  that  the  Chancellor 
eclared  himself  ready  to  assist  in  the  publication  of  the 
mandate ;  yet  under  reservation  of  first  advising  with  the 
University  thereupon,  and  obtaining  its  consent  thereto.'* 

On  Corpus  Christi  Day,  the  University,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor and  proctors  at  their  head,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor  of  Oxford,  proceeded  to  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Frides- 
wide  for  solemn  divine  service,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
open  air.  Dr.  Repington  preached  the  festival  sermon.  He 
seems  to  have  made  uo  direct  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
change  of  substance ;  and  he  had  good  reasons  for  taking 
this  course  on  that  occasion.  But  he  spoke  out  without 
disguise  his  conviction  that  Wiclif  was  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  orthodox  teacher,  and  had  at  all  times  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  Church  touching  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  in  sermons 
princes  and  lords  should  have  honourable  mention  before 
the  Pope  and  Bishops,  otherwise  preachers  acted  con- 
trary to  Scripture;  he  also  referred  to  Wiclifs  itinerant 
Ereachers,  and  called  them  "  holy  priests."  Of  the  Duke  of 
lancaster  the  preacher  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to 
take  all  evangelically-minded  men  under  his  protection. 
There  were  people  who  characterised  this  sermon  as  sedi- 
tiou& 

After  sermon  the  assembly  passed  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Frideswide,  and  opponents  asserted  that  nearly  twenty  men, 
with  concealed  weapons,  entered  with  the  rest.  Stokes,  the 
Carmelite,  harboured  the  suspicion  that  it  was  his  own  life 
which  was  aimed  at,  and  did  not  venture  to  leave  the  church 
again.  The  Chancellor  waited  for  the  preacher  in  the  porch, 
congratulated  Repington  upon  his  sermon,  and  accompanied 
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him  from  the  church.  The  whole  Wiclif  party  was  over- 
joyed at  the  diflcourse.^^  But  Dr.  Stokes  was  in  such  fear  of 
his  life  that  he  haul  not  the  courage  to  publish  the  Arch- 
bishop's mandate.'*  In  the  meanwhile  the  controversy 
Sublicly  went  on  in  lectures  and  disputations.'*  From  those 
ays  dsLtOy  in  my  judgment,  those  disputations  in  Oxford 
extending  over  several  davs,  of  which  we  read,  between  the 
champions  of  the  hierarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  Hereford 
and  Bepington  on  the  other.  It  was  significant  of  the  time 
that  the  latter  were  obliged  to  take  up  a  defensive  position, 
however  ably  and  triumphantly  they  represented  their 
cause.  How  much  these  learned  discussions,  aided  as  they 
were  by  being  open  to  the  public,  enchained  the  attention  of 
the  general  community,  we  see  from  a  poem  which  was  com- 

Eosed,  at  all  events,  in  1382 — not  earUer  than  July  and  not 
kter  than  October — and  which  has  come  down  to  our  times/* 
The  Chancellor  of  the  University  himself  was  now  sum- 
moned before  the  Archbishop,  to  purge  himself  of  the  suspi- 
cion of  heresy.  On  12th  June,  the  octave  of  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  along  with  two  others  summoned  at  the  same 
time — ^Dr.  Thomas  Brightwell  and  John  Balton,  Bachelor  of 
Theology — ^Dr.  Rigge  appeared  before  an  assembly  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  the  Domioican  Monastery  of  London,  presided  over  by 
the  Archbishop.  Here  the  Chancellor  was  examined  touching 
several  facts  which  seemed  to  bear  out  the  sue^icion  that  he 
was  a  favourer  of  Wiclif  s  party,  especially  of  the  Doctors 
Hereford  and  Bepington,  and  participated  in  their  opinions.^* 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  contest  these  &ct8.  It  was  found 
that  he  and  the  proctors  for  the  year — ^Walter  Dash  and 
John  Huntman — had,  in  point  of  fact,  fiivoured  Wiclifs 
doctrines.  Hereupon  the  twenty-four  articles  were  laid 
before  them,  upon  which  the  censure  of  the  assembly  of  21st 
May  had  been  pronoimced.  Dr.  Bigge  at  once  assented  to 
this  judgment,  while  Dr.  Brightwell  and  John  Balton  only 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  it  after  some  hesitation  and 
mental  conflict.'*  It  was  further  laid  to  the  Chancellor's 
charge  that  he  had  disregarded  the  respect  and  deference 
whida  were  due  to  the  Ardbbishop,  in  having  taken  no  notice 
of  the  Primate's  letter  directed  to  him  in  person;  for  which  he 
begged  upon  his  knees  the  Archbishop's  pardon,  and  received 
the  same  upon  the  intercession  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
William  of  Wykeham  f^  and  now  it  was  required  of  him  to 
publish  in  person  that  ecclesiastical  censure  of  the  twenty-four 
articles  which  he  had  been  unwilline,  a  few  days  before,  so 
much  as  to  assist  Dr.  Stokes  in  publishing.  He  even  received 
a  written  injunction  touching  John  Wiclif  himself,  Nicolas 
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Hereford,  Philip  Repington,  John  Aston,  and  LaMrrence 
Bedeman,  no  longer  to  suffer  them  to  preach  before  the 
University,  and  to  suspend  them  from  every  academic  func- 
tion, until  they  should  have  purged  themselves  from  all 
suspicion  of  heresy/' 

The  Churchmen  now  thought  themselves  quite  secure  of 
the  University.  One.unwelcome  incident,  however,  occurred 
to  cool  somewhat  their  satisfaction.  When  Dr.  Stokes  was 
called  to  account  on  the  same  day  for  not  having,  up  to  that 
time,  carried  out  the  Archbishop's  instructions  touching  the 
mandate,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  durst  not  publish 
the  document  for  fear  of  his  life;  upon  which  Oourtnay 
repUed,  "Then  is  the  University  a  patron  of  heresies,  if  she 
wm  not  allow  orthodox  truths  to  be  published,"'* 

On  Saturday,  14th  June,  Chancellor  Rigge  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  did  not  fail,  in  accordance  with  the  obligation 
he  had  come  under,  to  make  known  to  Hereford  and  Reping- 
ton that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  suspend  them  from  all 
university  functions.  But  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind, 
notwithstanding,  as  an  incident  which  occurred  soon  after 
showed.  A  monkish  zealot,  Henry  Cromp,  of  the  Cistercian 
Monastery  of  Bawynrias,  in  the  county  of  Meath,'®  had  been 

f)romoted  doctor  of  theology  in  Oxford,  and  was  delivering 
ectures  in  the  University  at  that  time.  This  man  indulged 
in  violent  attacks  upon  the  Wiclif  party,  and  applied  to 
them  the  heretic -name  of  Lollards,  which  had  recently 
come  into  use,  but  until  that  time  had  never  been  publicly 
employed;  upon  which  the  Chancellor  energetically  inter- 
fered. He  summoned  the  doctor  to  appear  before  him,  and 
when  the  latter  failed  to  present  himself,  he  declared  him 
guilty,  pronounced  judgment  upon  him  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace,  and  suspended  him  from  all  university  ftmctions — 
a  sentence  which  was  solemnly  published  in  the  University 
Church. 

But  the  Cistercian  did  not  take  all  this  quietly;  he 
hastened  immediately  to  London,  and  put  in  a  complaint 
against  the  sentence  not  only  to  the  Archbishop,  but  also 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Privy  Council.*® 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Chancellor  and  proctors  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council;  and  some 
weeks  later  Cromp's  suspension  was  annulled  by  r<^al 
ordinance,  and  his  complete  rehabilitation  enjoined.  But 
the  Archbishop  did  not  omit  to  turn  this  opportunity  to 
good  account.  He  exerted  himself  to  obtain  from  the 
Government  an  instruction  to  the  heads  of  the  University 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  addressed  to  them  himself — 
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viz.,  that  they  should  not  fail  to  take  measures  against 
the  Wiclif  party.  Meanwhile,  the  Archbishop,  as  Grand 
Inquisitor  (inquisitor  haereticae  pravitatis  per  totam  suam  pro^ 
mndam),  had  summoned  to  his  tribunal  the  Doctors  Heretord 
and  Repington,  and  also  the  Bachelor  of  Theology,  John 
Aston.  The  same  appeared  (18th  June),  in  a  chamber  of 
the  Dominican  Monsyatery  in  London,  before  the  Archbishop 
and  many  doctors  of  theology  and  laws,  in  order  to  be 
examined  on  the  often-mentioned  "Articles.'*  The  two 
doctors  craved  time  for  reflection;  Aston  asked  for  none, 
but  gave  his  declaration  at  once,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
in  future  keep  silence  touching  the  articles  laid  before  him. 
Hereupon  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching  in  future  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  Archbishop,  by  a  special  mandate,  had 
inhibited  every  man  from  preaching  who  had  not  been  pro- 
perly called  to  that  frmction.  But  as  he  maintained  that  henad 
not  incurred  the  bann  by  his  itinerant  preaching,  which  had 
been  continued  in  the  face  of  the  mandate,  he  too  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  a  second  time  on  20th  June ;  Hereford  and 
Bepington  being  also  summoned  to  appear  on  the  same  day.®* 
On  Friday,  20th  June,  the  adjourned  examination  took 

Elace  in  the  same  monastery.®*  Hereford  and  Bepington 
anded  in  a  written  declaration  touching  the  condemned' 
Articles,  in  which  they  expressed  their  views  on  every  one  of 
them  in  succession.  This  declaration  was  so  worded  as  to 
guard  their  Church  orthodoxy,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  guarded  interpretation  of  the  Articles,  they  sought  to 
establish  Wiclif  s  soundness  in  the  fitith.®*  No  wonder  that 
to  the  Archbishop  this  vmtten  declaration  seemed  to  be 
wanting  in  straigutforwardness.  There  ensued,  therefore,  a 
further  examination  upon  eight  of  the  Articles.  But  here, 
too,  no  understanding  was  arrived  at,  because  the  accused — 
in  reference,  «.gr.,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper — 
refused  to  give  any  more  definite  or  distinct  answer  than 
they  had  given  already  in  their  written  answer.  Hereupon 
the  assessors  of  the  Inquisitorial  Court  agreed  to  an  unani- 
mous judgment,  that  the  answers  of  the  two  theologians 
were  more  evasive  and  reserved  than  sincere  and  satis- 
factory. The  Archbishop  accordingly  required  them  once 
more,  in  a  solemn  tone,  to  make  a  declaration  without 
reserve ;  and  when  this  proved  ineffectual,  dismissed  them 
from  the  bar  with  the  intimation  that  they  were  to  appear 
once  more  after  eight  days,  to  receive  judgment.®* 

John  Aston   was   then   called  forward.      He  had  shortly 
before  drawn  up  a  brief  confession  of  his  faith  in  English, 
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and  spread  it  in  London  in  man^  copies  as  a  fly-leaf.  The 
object  of  his  confession  was  to  gam  over  public  opinion,  and 
to  convince  his  readers  that  he  was  a  good,  believing 
Christian."  But  now  the  Archbishop  required  him  to  give 
a  frank  declaration  touching  the  condemned  Articles.  Aston, 
a  practised  itinerant  preacher,  then  began  to  make  answer 
in  the  English  tongue,  which  was  very  displeasing  to 
the  Archbishop  because  of  the  laity  who  were  present. 
Courtnay  reqmred  him  to  speak  in  Latin.  Aston  went  on, 
notwithstan(ung,  to  use  the  mother  tongue,  and  delivered 
a  bold,  exciting,  and  (to  the  thinking  of  the  spiritual  judges) 
insulting  speech,  without  going  at  all,  however,  into  the 
scholajBtic  questions  laid  before  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Li  the  end,  therefore,  he  was  convicted  of 
harbouring  the  condemned  opinions,  and  declared  to  be  a 
teacher  of  heresy.®* 

On  27th  June,  Hereford  and  Repington  appeared  before 
the  Archbishop  a  Oxford.  They  were,  however,  dismissed 
again  without  anything  being  done,  and  cited  once  more  to 
appear  at  Canterbury  on  1st  July,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  the  Archbishop  at  that  time  had  none  of  his  theological 
and  legal  assessors  about  him.  If  the  Archbishop  on  this 
occasion  had  put  them  to  useless  trouble,  they  allowed  him 
to  wait  to  no  purpose  for  them  on  1st  July.  The  Arch- 
bishop appeared  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  chapter-house  of  his 
cathedral  with  nine  doctors  and  bachelors  of  theology,  and 
ordered  the  accused  to  be  called.  When  thev  failed  to 
appear,  he  adjourned  the  proceedings  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  and  when  they  remained  absent  also  at  that 
hour,  he  passed  sentence  upon  them  of  contempt  of  court, 
and  laid  them  under  the  bann  of  excommunication.®' 

Both  of  them  now  appealed  to  the  Pope,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop declared  this  appeal  to  be  insolent^  without  justifi- 
cation, and  invalid,  and  appointed  public  proclamation  of  the 
bann  pronounced  upon  Blereford  and  Repington  to  be  made 
with  all  solemnity  on  13th  July,  at  sermons  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  in  London.  A  cross  was  erected,  candles  were  lighted, 
extinguished,  and  thrown  on  the  ground,  etc.®*  The  Chan- 
cellor in  Oxford  received  commands  to  cause  the  bann  to 
be  published  with  like  ceremonies  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
in  a  simpler  form  in  all  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  University, 
along  with  a  summons  to  both  to  appear  before  the  Arch- 
bishop's tribunal.*®  And  even  all  this  was  not  ^lough — ^the 
like  publication  of  the  bann  and  the  summons  must  be 
afterwards  made  in  all  the  churches  of  towns  and  larger 
villages  throughout  the  chijrch-province  of  Canterbury.®** 
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But  Archbifihop  Courtnay  was  not  content  with  ecclesi- 
astical measures.  He  used  his  influence  with  the  King 
and  Government  to  engage  the  power  of  the  State  in  the 
affair,  and  to  put  down  the  heresjr  also  with  the  temporal 
sword.  On  the  same  day  on  which  tiie  mandates  of  the 
Archbishop  issued  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  the 
preachers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  a  royal  patent  was  drawn 
up,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  and  Proctors  of  Oxford,  by 
which  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  them  of  making  an 
inquisition  at  large  {inquisito  generalis)  of  all  graduates  of 
theology  and  law  in  the  University,  in  order  to  discover 
such  as  might  be  attached  to  the  condenmed  Articles ;  and 
further,  within  eight  days  they  were  to  drive  forth  and 
banish  from  the  University  and  the  city  "  every  member  who 
receives,  bears  favour  to,  or  has  any  intercourse  with  Dr. 
John  Wiclit  Nicolas  Hereford,  Philip  Repington,  John 
Aston,  or  any  one  else  of  the  same  party/  Nay,  more ; 
search  must  be  made  without  delay  in  all  the  halls  and 
colleges  of  the  University  for  books  and  tracts  of  WicUf  and 
Hereford — ^and  all  such  writings  must  be  interdicted  and  sent 
in  without  correction  to  the  Archbishop.  All  which  must  be 
faithfuUv  carried  out,  under  pain  of  the  loss  of  all  the 
University's  Uberties  and  rights.  The  Viscount  of  Oxford- 
shire and  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  with  all  other  King's 
officers,  are  also  enjoined  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  C€trrying 
out  this  royal  order.^ 

A  day  later,  on  14th  July,  issued  a  second  royal  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  and  Proctors  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
whereby,  as  already  stated,  the  academic  suBjjension  of 
the  Cistercian  Henry  Cromp  was  annulled,  and  his  restora- 
tion to  his  former  position  was  commanded.  This  brief  at 
the  same  time  pronibited  the  University  from  taking  any 
action  against  Cromp  or  the  CarmeUtes,  Peter  Stokes  and 
Stephen  Patrington  and  others,  on  account  of  their  polemic 
agamst  the  condemned  Articles,  and  the  teaching  of  Wiclif, 
Hereford,  and  Repington.** 

The  Crown  had  thus  done  its  utmost  in  the  use  of  its  ad- 
ministrative power  to  crush  the  party  of  free-thought,  the 
Wiclif  opposition. 

In  the  meantime  the  persecution  of  the  itinerant  preachers 
was  proceeding,  and  of  all  the  principal  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Wicli£  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln  in 
particular — ^Robert  Braybrook  and  John  Buckingham — dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  in  this  work.  Li  the 
extensive  and  populous  diocese  of  Lincoln  were  Oxford, 
Lutterworth,    and   Leicester,    the  three    chief  centres    of 
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Wiclifite  effort ;  and  in  the  capitaJ  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
surrounding  country,  there  were  also  to  be  found  many 
'*  evangelical  men."  But  the  chief  instruments  of  P®™^ 
cution  in  both  dioceses  were  the  begging  monks.  Wiclif 
himself  mentions  this  fact,  with  bitter  complaints  against 
the  diabolical  malice  of  these  monks,  who  were  unceasingly 
at  work  in  London  and  Lincoln  to  extirpate  the  true  and 
poor  preachers,  principally  for  the  reason  th^it  the  latter  had 
discovered  and  exposed  their  cunning  practices  to  the  people. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  received  from  the  Archbishop  a 
letter  of  commendation  and  thanks  for  his  indefatigable  zeal 
against  "  the  Antichrist"  and  his  adherents.®*  One  of  the 
itmerants  who  were  summoned  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
examined,  and  at  last  condemned  to  recant,  was  the  priest, 
William  of  Swinderby.  This  man  appealed  at  first,  when 
he  was  summoned  by  the  bishop,  to  the  King,  and  had  the 
wish  in  particular  to  oe  examined  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
But  this  helped  him  Uttle.  The  case  even  came  before  Par- 
liament, but  the  Parliament  did  not  take  up  the  subject, 
but  left  it  to  the  Ordinary  himself  for  decision.  And  the 
Ordinary  obliged  Swinderby  to  promise  upon  oath,  that 
he  woidd  never  more  in  future  preach  and  teach  the  Articles 
which  were  laid  before  him.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
required  to  make  a  public  recantation,  in  a  form  which  was 
drawn  up  for  him,  and  this  in  the  Cathedral  of  London,  in 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Leicester,  and  in  four  parish 
churches  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.** 

In  the  meantime,  by  command  of  the  Archbishop,  search 
was  made  in  Oxford  and  in  the  country  for  Hereford  and 
Kepington,  Bedeman  and  Aston.**  During  the  summer 
months  they  remained  in  concealment,  and  were  able 
to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies;  but  in  the  course 
of  October  the  three  last-named  were  apprehended,  one 
after  the  other,  and  ended  by  making  their  submission 
and  agreeing  to  recant.  The  first  to  set  this  example 
was  Laurence  Stephen,  or  Bedeman;**  next,  Repington, 
on  23d  October,  presented  himself  before  the  Arcnbishop 
and  several  bishops  and  doctors  in  the  Dominican  Monastery 
of  London.  He  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges 
laid  against  him,  and  declared  his  assent  to  the  synodal 
judgment  of  the  25th  May,  whereby  the  twenty-four  Wiclif 
Articles  were  condemned;  whereupon  he  was  absolved  by 
the  Primate  from  the  bann,  and  restored  to  his  former  posi- 
tion, especially  to  his  university  rights.®'  His  recantation 
was  sealed  at  a  provincial  synod,  held  in  Oxford  in  Novem- 
ber, by  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  signed  with  his  own 
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hand  on  the  24th  of  that  month.^^  Last  of  all«  John  Aston, 
too,  made  up  his  mind  to  a  recantation,  which  he  solenmly 
made  before  the  same  synod  in  Oxford,  probably  on  24th 
November,  and  was  therefore  also  absolved  and  reponed.®' 

The  only  one  of  Wiclif  s  friends  who  now  remained  firm 
and  unbowed  was  Nicolas  Hereford.  If  we  are  to  follow, 
indeed,  the  account  of  Knighton  in  his  Chronicle,  Hereford 
must  have  recanted  about  the  same  time.  But  upon 
accurate  examination  this  assumption  is  found  to  be 
erroneous;  it  is  in  fact  confuted  by  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation which  we  owe  to  the  same  narrator.^^  He 
informs  us,  namely,  that  Hereford  went  to  Rome,  and 
submitted  the  twenty-four  Articles  to  Pope  Urban  VI. 
for  his  definitive  decision.  After  mature  examination 
by  several  cardinals  and  other  theologians,  the  Pope 
simply  confirmed  the  judgment  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  England,  fiut  Urban,  mindful  of  the  thanks 
he  owed  to  the  English  Church  for  its  adherence  to  his 
obedience,  instead  of  sentencing  Hereford  to  death  at  the 
stake,  was  pleased  to  commute  the  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  But  in  the  summer  of  1385  he  was  unexpectedly 
released  firom  prison  and  returned  to  England,  upon  occasion 
of  the  Pope's  being  besieged  in  Nocera  by  King  Charles  of 
Sicily,  when  the  Romans,  discontented  at  the  long  absence 
of  the  Pope,  raised  a  tumult  in  the  city,  and  among  other 
doings  broke  open  the  Papal  prison  and  set  free  the 
prisoners. 

In  this  whole  narrative  there  is  nothing  of  inherent 
improbability.  It  is  on  the  contrary  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  from  27th  June  1382  Hereford  was  not  seen  in  England 
for  several  years,  as  well  as  by  the  curious  fact  formerly 
mentioned  that  his  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
abruptly  broken  oflF,  and  so  remained  unfinished.  On  15th 
January  1383  the  Archbishop  applied  to  the  King  for  the 
assistance  of  Government  against  Hereford,  because  he  was 
still  setting  the  bann  pronoimced  upon  him  at  defiance.^®^ 
In  1387,  several  years  after  Wiclif  s  death,  Hereford  is  again 
mentioned  as  the  leading  Itinerant  Preacher  of  the  Lol- 
lards.^^*  It  is  scarcely  credible,  if  he  had  remained  all  these 
years  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  could  have  escaped  for  so  long 
a  time  the  search  of  his  persecutors. 

Thus  had  Archbishop  Courtnay,  at  the  date  of  October 
1382,  i.e.y  within  five  mouths  of  his  entry  upon  the  actual 
discharge  of  his  high  office,  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
in  his  designs  that  the  opposition  party  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  was  fairly  intimidated  and  reduced  to  silence. 
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The  most  important  members  of  the  party  were  either 
driven  out  ojf  the  cotmtry,  or  had  bowed  themselves  in 
submission  and  made  formal  recantation.  A  very  consider- 
able success,  certainly,  to  be  obtained  in  so  comparatively 
short  a  time. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  V. 

60.  In  quo  die  (10  Juni  1882)  Tisi  sunt  dnodecim  homines  annsti  sub  indnmentJs 
in  BcholiB,  Fatciculi  Zizan.,  ed.  Shirley,  302.  Post  sermonem  intnvit  (Philippas 
Kepyngdon)  ecclesiam  S.  Fredeswidae  cum  ^iginti  hominibus  eubtua  pannoa 
armatis,  p.  300. 

61.  FoK.  Zizan,,  p.  206. 

62.  n,,  p.  292. 

63.  Sed  ille  Nioc^us  yelnt  miser  f ugiens,  numquam  yoluit  libnim  vel  qaatemum 
communicare  alteri  dootori,  sed  modo  haeretioorum  et  multoties  merctricio  processit^ 
Fate.  Ziean^t  p.  296. 

64.  Faac,  Zizan.,  p.  296  :  Haereses  et  errores  et  alia  ncfanda  redacta  sunt  in 
oertam  formam  per  notaries,  ad  instantiam  cujusdam  dootoris  in  theolugia^  fratris, 
Petri  Stokys  Carmelitae. 

65.  lb.,  p.  296  f. 

66.  76.,  pp.  275-282. 

67.  lb.,  p.  298  f. 

68.  lb,,  p.  299. 

69.  Litera  fratris  Petri  Stokys,  etc,  in  Foic.  Zizan.,  p.  300,  t 

70.  Fase.  Zkan.,  p.  299  f. ;  comp.  307. 

71.  Letter  from  Dr.  Stokes  to  the  Archbishop,  6  Juni,  Fase.  Zizan.,  p.  300  f. 

72.  lb,,  p.  302. 

73.  We  give  the  poem  complete  in  Appendix  No.  7.  The  dates  giyen  above  may 
be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  the  appeal  of  Hereford  and  Kepington  to  the  Pope 
is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  poem  ;  and  this  appeal  was  made  at  the  b^inning  of 
July,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  piece  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
that  date.  But,  as  Repington  recanted  on  28d  October,  the  poem  cannot  have 
been  written  later  than  in  October.  Hie  poem  has  already  been  twice  printed 
from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  Vienna  MS.  which  we  have 
used  gives  the  text  in  a  form  which  is  in  part  better  than  the  former.  The  poem, 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  refrain,  is  in  its  contents  in  part  a  com- 
plaint, and  in  part  an  honourable  commemoration  of  the  Reformatiaix  efforts  of 
Wicltf  and  his  friends.  The  complaint  describes  the  melancholy  condition  of 
England,  ^menaced  without,  rotten  within,  and  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  its 
moral  and  religious  life.  For  this  state  of  things  the  writer  blames  all  ranks,  bat 
especially  theBegging  Friars  and  the  Benedictmes  also  as  welL  To  lift  up  the 
Church  again,  GU^  has  raised  up  Wiolif  and  his  disdples,  who  tell  both  the  landed 
and  the  Mendicant  orders  the  truth.  But  the  latter  have  opposed  themselves  to  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  coming  forward  one  after  another,  have  attacked  them  in 
disputatio]^.  But  Hereford  and  Bepington  defended  themselves  so  victoriously 
that  nothing  remained  for  the  friars  at  last  but  to  take  refuge  in  the  Archbiahop, 
who  thereupon  took  steps  agamst  Wiclif 's  friends  until  they  appealed  to  the  Pope. 

74.  Fase.  Zizan.,  p.  304-308. 

75.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  VoL  III.  p.  159.    Fase,  Zizan.,  p.  288, 
foL  308. 

76.  Fase.  Zizan.,  p.  308. 

77.  lb.,  pp.  309-311. 

78.  76..  p.  311. 
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79.  Pmc,  Ziaan.,  p.  850,  in  a  document  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

80.  lb.,  p.  311,  t  ;  comp.  815. 

81.  Wilkins,  CimciUa,  III.  160  f. ;  Fasc  Zizan,,  p.  289.  The  date  of  the  latter 
document  has  to  be  corrected  by  substituting  ziv.  caL  Julii  for  xiv.  caL  Junii. 
Shirley's  conjecture,  note  2,  on  p.  289,  is  erroneous. 

82.  Paac  Zizan.,  p.  819. 

83.  The  "Explanation"  in  full  form  in  Latin  is  to  be  seen  in  Wilkins,  III., 
p.  161  f. ;  Fase.  Zizan,,  p.  319-325.  In  Old  English,  Knighton's  Chronicle,  foL 
2655,  f.  John  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monumenis,  HI.,  32  f. 

84.  Wilkins,  III.,  168  ;  Fase,  Zizan.,  p.  826-029. 

85.  Confessio  Magistri  Johannis  Astone,  in  Fate,  Zizan,,  p.  829  f.  Knighton 
gives  this  Confession  in  Old  English,  though  in  part  incorrectly  in  his  CkronicU, 
Book  v.,  foL  2656  f. 

86.  WiUdns,  Cone.  M,  BrU,,  III.,  163  f.    Fate.  Zvsan.,  p.  290-881. 

87.  lb.,  in.,  164  f.     Foxe,  AeU  and  Mon.,  III.,  40. 

88.  lb..  The  archiepiscopal  Document  of  12  Juli  vid.,  Wilkuis,  III.,  165. 

89.  lb.,  OmcUia  M.  Brit.,  III.,  165  f.  The  Mandate  of  the  Archbishop  to  the 
Preacher  at  St.  Paul's  on  Sunday  of  that  date. 

90.  Mandate  of  same  date  to  the  Chancellor  in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  III.,  166. 

91.  lb.,  Mandate  of  30th  July  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  III.,  167  f. 

92.  Breve  regium,  in  Rymer,  Federa,  VIL,  868 ;  Wilkins'  Concilia,  III.,  166  f. ; 
Fate.  Zizan.,  812  f. 

93.  Breve  regium,  in  Kymer,  Federa,  VII.,  868  ;  Fate.  Zizan.,  814  f. ;  Lewis, 
p.  365  ;  Foxe,  HI.,  43. 

94.  Trialofftu,  IV.,  c.  37,  p.  379  :  Tam  Londoniis  quam  Lincohoiae  laborant 
assidne  ad  sacerdotes  fideles  et  panperee  extinguendum,  et  spedaliter  propter  hoc. 
quod  eorum  versntias  caritative  in  populo  detexerunt  y 

95.  Wilkins'  Concilia  M.  Brit,,  IIL,  168  1 

96.  Processus  domini  Joh.  Lincolniensis  episcopi  contra  WiUehnum  Swynderby 
Wyoclevistam,  in  Faae,  Zizan.,  p.  384-846.  This  is  a  full  transcript,  dated  Uth 
July  1382,  and  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  those  clergy  of  his  diocese  in 
whose  churehes  Swinderby  was  condemned  to  make  the  recantation  required  of 
him. 

97.  Information  of  the  Chancellor  Robert  Rigge  sent  to  the  Archbishop,  dated 
25th  July  1882,  in  Wilkins,  UL,  168. 

98.  Under  date  18th  October  1882,  the  Archbishop  issued  a  mandate  restoring 
him  to  his  rights  in  the  University,  which  presupposes  his  recantation  to  have 
been  previously  made. 

99.  See  the  relevant  document  of  23d  October  1882  in  Wilkuis,  IIL,  169. 

100.  WiUdns,  III.,  172. 

101.  lb.,  IIL,  172.  Comp.  in  same  voL,  foL  16P,  the  Arehbishop's  attestation 
of  absolution  and  rehabilitation,  dated  Oxford,  27th  November  1382. 

102.  Knighton,  fol.  2655  f.  A  recantation  of  Hereford  in  English,  which, 
however,  cannot  belong  to  the  year  1382,  but  most  date  from  a  later  period, 
because  it  names  the  year  of  grace  1382  as  the  date  of  a  former  declaration  of  its 
author.  StiD,  we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  it  to  be  spurious,  as  Vaughan  does, 
Life  and  Opiniont,  II.,  89. 
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Section  VI, — Hie  Cautious  Proeeedingg  of  the  Hierarchy 
against  Wiclif  himself , 

Onlt  one  man  still  stood  firm  and  erect  upon  the  field. 
And  that  was  no  less  a  personality  than  Wiclif  himself  the 
bold,  manftil,  and  indefatigable  leader  of  the  party.  How 
comes  it  that  precisely  the  recognised  head  of  the  party 
should  have  remained  unassailed  ?  Judgment,  it  was  true, 
had  been  pronounced  against  his  "Articles."  They  had  been 
branded  by  the  Church  authority  partly  as  errors,  partly  as 
heresies ;  and  it  might  be  said  the  name  was  nothmg  com- 
pared with  the  thing — the  principles  were  the  chief  matter, 
and  these  had  been  condemned  without  reserve  and  without 
mercy.  True,  also,  measures  had  not  hitherto  been  want- 
ing which  had  been  taken  against  Wiclif  himself.  The  Arch- 
bishop had,  12th  July  1382,  sent  an  order  to  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  that  no  one  in  the  University  should  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  Wiclif  or  his  adherents,  or  in  any 
way  to  favour  them  ;^^*  and  in  a  second  order  it  was  com- 
manded that  public  intimation  should  be  given  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  suspended  John  Wiclif,  with  Hereford,  Reping- 
ton,  Aston,  and  Bedeman  from  all  scholastic  functions,  until 
they  should  be  pureed  hj  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  erro- 
neous doctrine.^®*  But  tms  did  not  touch  directly  the  person 
of  Wiclif,  especially  as  at  that  time  he  no  longer  had  his 
principal  residence  in  Oxford,  but  in  his  parish  of  Lutter- 
worth ;  and  of  course  it  was  only  his  honour,  not  his  per- 
sonal condition,  that  was  affected  when,  in  addition,  a  royal 
order  to  the  Qiancellor  and  Proctors  of  Oxford  (13th  July 
1382)  prohibited  all  manner  of  favour  being  shown  to  John 
Wiclif  and  the  other  leaders,  and  appointed  search  to  be 
made  for  the  writings  of  Wiclif  and  Hereford.*®* 

The  question  therefore  again  presents  itself,  how  it  is  to 
be  explained  that,  at  a  time  when  persecution  was  so  sys- 
tematically carried  out  against  the  friends  of  Wiclif,  he 
should  have  remained  personally  unmolested  himself!  The 
question  is  attended  with  all  the  greater  difficulty-,  the  more 
clearly  his  enemies  were  aware  of  his  personal  importance 
and  influence  as  the  leader  of  his  party ;  and  plainly  they 
were  not  lacking  in  this  respect ;  they  spoke  of  him  as  the 
Antichrist  who  was  doing  his  utmost  to  undermine  the 
faith."« 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  the  difficulty  may  be 
removed  by  the  observation  that  the  measures  adopted 
against  the  party  applied  principally  to  Oxford,  while  Wiclif 
had  already  for  some  time  left  the  University  and  confined 
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himself  to  Lutterworth.^®'  But  this  goes  but  a  very  little 
way  to  clear  up  the  matter ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  Wiclif 
appears  even  now  to  have  still  possessed  the  right  of 
delivering  lectures,  conducting  disputations,  and  preaching 
before  the  University;  otherwise  the  suspension  from  all 
academical  acts  which  the  Archbishop  pronounced  upon  him 
would  have  had  no  meaning;^®*  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
measures  referred  to  were  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole 
province  of  Canterbury,  howsoever  and  wheresoever  the 
alleged  errors  might  come  into  view.  It  may  well,  however, 
be  supposed  (and  this  is  perhaps  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty)  that  it  was  part  of  the  well-weighed  plan  of 
operations  adopted  by  the  Archbishop,  that  after  condemna- 
tion had  been  pronounced  upon  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  party,  the  personal  persecution  should  omy  be  di- 
rected at  first  agamst  Wiclif  s  adherents  and  friends,  in 
order  that  after  these  had  been  intimidated  and  reduced 
to  submission,  Wiclif  himself  might  be  all  the  more  easily 
overpowered  when  deserted  by  all,  and  left  standing  alone. 

In  the  end,  however,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  Provincial  Synod  which  assembled  in 
Oxford,  18th  November  1382,  and  was  again  adjourned  to 
the  24th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  is  not  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  but  has  still  a  balance  of  probability  in  its  favour, 
that  Wiclif  presented  himself  before  this  assembly  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Frideswide,  and  in  llie  trial  to  which  he  was 
submitted,  gave  expression  to  and  defended  his  convictions 
with  freedom,  and  faithfulness,  and  unshrinking  courage. 
Another  fact,  however,  connected  with  the  trial  is  of  un- 
doubted historical  certamty,  viz.,  that  no  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him  as  its  issue,  either  condemning  him  to 
make  a  recantation  of  his  doctrine,  or  inflicting  upon  him 
any  other  ecclesiastical  censure.  The  silence  of  his  adver- 
saries as  to  any  such  issae  is  itself,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  fact ;  for  assuredly  thev  would  not 
have  failed  to  trumpet  forth  the  event  in  high  triumph,  if 
they  had  obtained  so  unexpected  a  success,  and  had  bowed 
down  the  renowned  and  admired  head  of  the  opposition  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  a  public  recantation.  Add  to 
this  another  fact,  that  when  it  was  afterwards  pretended 
that  be  had  made  such  a  recantation,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  this  a  piece  of  writing 
— ^viz.,  his  English  Confession — ^which,  properly  imderstood, 
sets  forth  Wiclif's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  language  so 
clear  and  unmistakeable,  and  in  a  tone  of  such  fearless 
decision,  that  it  is  mea'vellous  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
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appealed  to  for  Buch  a  purpoee ;  which,  however,  would  never 
have  been  done  if  any  document  had  ever  come  from  WicliTe 
hand  of  Buch  a  kind  as  to  show  that  he  had  bowed  down 
his  shoulder  under  the  caudine  yoke  of  the  hierarchical  in- 
quisition. 

What  was  it  that  influenced  the  Hierarchy  to  abstain  from 
demanding  from  him  such  a  recantatation,  to  connive  at  his 
offence,  and  to  allow  the  bold,  free-spoken  man  to  go  back  to 
his  Lutterworth  flock  untouched,  and  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  ecclesiastical  promotions!  Are  we  to  suppose  that  what 
weighed  with  them  was  a  dread  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  always  been  his  powerful  patron!  Archbishop 
Courtnay,  it  is  true,  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  scene 
in  his  own  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  which  nad  touched  his 
honour  so  deeply ;  when  the  Duke  took  upon  him  the  de- 
fence of  the  Oxford  doctor  in  so  high-handed  a  style,  and 
with  insulting  threats  directed  agamst  his  own  episcopal 
person.^^®  But  in  the  interval  the  Duke  had  been  so  sensiblv 
affected  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  year,  when  his  life 
was  threatened  at  the  hands  of  the  revolted  peasantry,  that 
his  haughty  bearing  and  power  had  been  much  broken  dowru 
He  had,  besides,  for  some  time  back — ^no  doubt  imder  the 
influence  of  the  same  circumstances — kept  himself  out  of 
sight  in  Church  affairs,  and  had  warned  Wiclif  to  be  on  his 
guard  "^ — ^a  fact  which  could  not  have  remained  unknown  to 
the  Archbishop.  It  can  hardly,  then,  be  supposed  that  it 
was  from  any  reference  to  the  Duke  that  Courtnay  should 
have  resolved  to  proceed  cautiously  with  Wiclif  It  must 
rather.have  been  the  thought  of  Parliament  and  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  that  weighed  with  him,  in  adopting  this 
prudential  course. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  18th  November,  that  the  Convocation 
had  met  in  Oxford,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Parliament 
assembled  in  Westminster.  To  this  Parliament  Wiclif  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  Memorial  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
would  not  fail  to  attract  some  measure  of  public  attention. 
At  least  Wiclif  himself  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  discussion.  In  its  whole  substance  the  ^^  Complaint "  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  steadily  before  men's  minds 
the  legislative  point  of  view.  Four  pomts  were  examined 
in  it :  1,  Monastic  vows ;  2,  The  exemption  of  the  clergy 
and  Church  property;  3,  What  view  was  to  be  taken  of 
tithes  and  offenngs;  4,  That  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  touching  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
allowed  to  be  publicly  taught  in  the  Churcnes.^"  The  last 
point  is  handled  in  the  briefest  manner;   and  it  was  good 
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tact  in  Wiclif  not  to  go  any  deeper  into  doctrine,  for  Kin^ 
and  Parliament  were  not  the  proper  authorities  from  which 
could  come  the  decision  of  dogmatic  questions.  But  all  the 
more  fully  does  the  author  examine  the  first  point,  devoting 
almost  one  half  of  the  Memorial  to  the  proof  of  the 
proposition  that  monastic  vows  are  nothing  but  inventions 
of  sinful  men,  and  are  destitute  of  all  obligatory  force.  A 
two-fold  ground-thought  runs  through  the  whole  document : 
first,  the  conception  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  without  any 
additions  of  men;  and  next,  the  conception  of  Christian  liberty. 
When  the  author  claims  the  right  of  pubHcly  setting  forth 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  and  when,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fetters  of  monastic  vows,  he  desires  for  himself 
and  others  the  libertv  of  following  the  pure  and  simple  rule 
of  the  Redeemer ;  when  he  contests  the  ri^ht  of  compulsory 
tithing,  and  on  the  other  hand  approves  of  tithes  and  offerings 
only  as  voluntary  gifts,  it  is  always  a  love  of  Christian  liberty 
by  which  the  writer  is  inspired.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Memorial,  as  a  summary  exhibition  and  defence  of 
Wiclifs  ideas,  was  well-fitted  to  find  acceptance  among  the 
representatives  of  the  country."' 

To  this  must  be  added  the  well-warranted  mistrust,  and 
the  only  too  intelligible  irritation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
occasioned  hj  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  measure 
of  the  ijreceding  session,  when  a  bill  for  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Wiclif  Itinerants  by  the  oflScials  of  counties,  which 
had  been  passed  only  by  the  Lords,  and  had  never  even 
been  brought  before  the  Lower  House,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  collection  of  the  Statutes  of  the  realm.  What  must 
this  lead  to,  men  demanded,  if  the  Crown  and  the  Peers  of 
the  realm,  quite  over  the  heads  of  the  Commons,  lend  their 
hands  to  the  bishops  in  encroaching  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  bowing  them  down  in  a  style  never  before 
heard  of,  under  the  yoke  of  the  prelates?  If  we  allow  such 
an  irresponsible  proceeding  to  pass  unnoticed,  what  will 
become  at  last  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Commons  ? 
The  Commons,  therefore,  addressed  a  strong  representa- 
tion to  the  Government  against  the  pretended  "statute" 
which  had  never  obtained  their  consent,  and  pressed  for  its 
annulment; — a  demand  which  was  also,  in  point  of  fact, 
conceded.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  this  question 
must  have  been  warmly  discussed  among  members  of 
Parliament  and  in  patriotic  circles  before  the  opening  of 
the  Parliamentary  session;  and  as  it  was  the  prelates  who 
were  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  popular  agitation,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Archbishop,  calling  to  mind  the  fate 
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which  had  been  prepared  for  his  predecessor  Sudbury, 
may  have  found  it  advisable  to  proceed  cautiously  with 
a  man  so  highly  regarded  in  the  country,  and  of  such  im- 
mense influence,  as  Wiclif ;  and  especially  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  rather  to  wink  at  his  offences,  than 
to  add  intensity  to  the  ill-feeling  which  already  existed  by 
adopting  a  course  in  which  all  considerations  of  policy  and 
prudence  were  set  aside. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  VI. 

108.  The  Older  iB  given  by  Foxe,  AcU,  etc,  ITL,  47  f. 

104.  In  a  mandate  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  of  18th  August  1387,  Wilkins, 
III.,  202  f. 

105.  Wilkina,  HI.,  160. 

106.  /J.,  foL  160. 

107.  Ih,,  foL  166. 

108.  niiun  Antichristom,  de  quo  scnbitis  pro  posse  fidei  subrersorem,  in  a  letter 
of  Archbishop  Conrtnay  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  Wilkins,  III.,  168.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doabted  that  the  above  expressioiis  which  the  Archbishop  bonowB  from 
the  letter  of  his  suffragan  refer  to  Wiclif. 

109.  Vaughan,  A  Monograph,  p.  286  f. 

110.  Fasc  Zisan,,  p.  889  f. 

111.  Lewis,  p.  117,  says,  *'  I  cannot  find  that  Wiclif  appeared  before  this  councxL" 
Herein  he  manifestly  relies  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  protocol  of  the  sessions 
(WDkins,  IIL,  172)  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  Wiclif.  But  Vaughan  justly 
remarks  {Monograph,  Appendix,  p.  572),  that  the  protocol  throughout  contains  very 
meagre  minutes  of  the  proceedings.  These  proceedings  relate  to  the  sworn  recan- 
tations of  Bepington  and  Aston,  as  well  as  to  the  examination  of  the  Carmelite 
Stokes  and  the  Cistercian  Henry  Cromp.  But  if  Wiclif  made  his  answers  before 
the  council  with  intrepidity,  and  the  bishops,  notwithstanding,  could  not  see  their 
way  to  decide  upon  a  final  condemnation  of  his  person,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
why  sudi  an  issue  as  this,  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be  proud  of, 
should  rather  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  abalf -official  minute.  While 
nothing  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  document,  either  for  or  against  tiie  fact  in 
question,  we  have  two  other  authorities  who  exjH^ssly  attest  that  Widif ,  when 
summoned,  appeared  before  the  council  and  made  answer  for  himself.  These  are  the 
chronicler  lighten  and  Anthony  Wood.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  we  care- 
fully compare  &e  two,  the  information  of  the  latter  appears  to. rest  exclusively  upon 
that  of  tne  former,  which  is,  indeed,  of  much  older  date,  for  the  account  given  by 
the  churchmen  who  were  present  in  the  council  coincides  with  Knighton's  nar- 
rative, as  also  Wood's  nairative  does,  save  only  that  Wood,  as  a  historian  of  the 
University,  names  the  Chancellor  and  doctors,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  imme- 
diately alter  the  bishops,  while  the  Canon  of  Leicester  puto  them  in  the 
second  line.  And  there  ia  another  ciroumstance  which  speaks  for  Wood's  de- 
pendence upon  the  chronicler,  that  the  former  as  weU  as  the  latter,  and  with 
quite  as  little  justification  too,  looks  upon  the  confession  of  Wiclif  as  a  recantation. 
The  droumstanoe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Wood  makes  mention  of  six  men  who 
wrote  polendcally  against  that  confession,  of  whom  Knighton  says  nothing,  ia  by 
no  means  a  proof,  as  Vaughan  thinks  (p.  766),  that  Wood  had  other  authoritieB 
besides  Knighton,  in  favour  of  the  chief  point  of  Wiclif  having  presented  himself 
before  the  council,  for  it  proves  no  more  than  this,  that  Wood  found  that  particular 
literary  notice  in  some  other  source  than  the  Leicester  Chronicle,  All  this  being 
BO,  we  have,  in  fact,  only  one  original  authority  for  the  appearance  of  Wiclif  before 
the  council.    But  still  tlds  authority  declares  clearly,  and  with  precision,  that  Wiclif 
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was  Bnmmoned  by  the  Archbishop  to  Oxford,  that  he  appeared  before  him  and  tax 
bufaope,  as  well  as  before  the  Chancellor  and  nuxnerous  doctors,  and  before  clergy 
and  people,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  heresy  which  was  laid  against  him  (De 
BvetOibuf  Angliae,  foL  2649).  He  asserts,  it  is  true,  that  Widif  znade  a  complete 
recantation  {eis  eondMtionibus  dve  opwionibus  onmino  renundcmt,  nee  eat 
tenuieee  nee  tenere  te  vdU  proUsta/M)^  But  this  judgment  is  contradicted  by  the 
English  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  Knighton  has  inserted  in  his 
Chfomdet  word  for  word,  in  this  very  place.  The  document  does  not  contain  a 
single  trace  of  retractation,  or  of  even  the  coirection  only  of  what  he  had  before  said 
on  the  subject,  but  only  a  dear  exhibition  and  emphatic  assertion  of  the  same 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  he  declares  to  be  the  pure  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  the  primitiye  doctrine  of  the  Church,  whereas  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  as  a  mere  accident  without  substance,  is  a  modem  error. 
The  Chromde  of  Leicester  has  found,  notwithstanding,  men  of  easy  faith  and  full 
of  prejudice  who  have  maintained,  on  this  mistaken  authority,  even  in  the  present 
century,  that  Widif  at  that  provincial  council  sought  and  obtained  rest  from 
further  persecution  by  a  cowardly  disguising  of  his  real  convictions,  i.e.,  Linffard, 
HiMtary  of  Enffland,  IV.,  260.  Hefele,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  OoncUiengesckickte, 
VT.,  828,  has,  with  justice,  acknowledged  that  Wiclif,  in  the  confession  in  question, 
remained  true  to  his  convictions,  and  even  warmly  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Supper.  There  is  only  one  excuse  for  this  misinterpretation  of  the 
piece  ;  if  the  bishops  had  reasons  for  letting  Wiclif  s  declaration  pass  as  though 
they  were  satisfied  with  it,  and  saw  in  it  a  sort  of  recantation,  it  is  all  the  more  easy 
to  understand  that  the  chronicler,  in  case  he  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
might  unwarily  consider  the  document  in  question  as  a  recantation.  Nor  may  it 
remain  unmentioned  that  Knighton,  in  addition  to  this,  fell  into  another  error  of 
a  chronological  kind.  He  is  plainly  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was 
this  council  at  Oxford  which  fitst  pronounced  that  judgment  upon  the  much  agitated 
Artides  of  Wiclif,  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been  pronounced  upon  them  in  May 
1 382.     Comp.  also  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  Select  EngUak  Works^  III.,  501. 

112.  Comp.  chap.  5,  above.  Vaughan,  McfnograpK,  p.  287,  is  disposed  to  think 
that  this  was  the  consideration  which  chidiy  weighed  with  the  Archbishop. 

118.  This  memorial  to  Richard  II.  and  Parliament,  beginning  with  the  words — 
"  Plese  it  to  our  noble  and  most  worthi  King  Richard,"  of  which  two  manuscripts  are 
still  extant,  the  one  perfect,  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  other 
imperfect,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (comp.  Shirley's  Catalogue^  p.  45),  was  published 
by  Dr.  Thomas  James  in  1608,  along  with  a  tract  of  considerable  length  against 
the  Mendicant  orders.  It* is  published  in  Arnold's  Sdect  English  Writinge,  III., 
507-23,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Cambridge  MS. 


Section  VII. — The  last  Two  Years  of  Wiclif ^  and  hie  Death. 

WlOLiF  was  left  at  liberty  to  return  in  peace  to  his  quiet 
cure  in  Lutterworth ;  and  during  the  two  fiill  years  which 
intervened  between  that  date  and  his  death,  he  experienced 
no  further  personal  disturbance  at  the  hands  of  the  Enfflish 
hierarchy.  The  brief  term  of  life  still  allotted  to  him  he  filled 
up  with  tranquil  but  many-sided  and  indefatigable  labour. 
Before  everything  else  he  devoted  himself  with  conscientious 
faithfulness  to  his  pastoral  work.  A  large  nart  of  the  English 
sermons  preached  by  him  which  have  come  down  to  us  belongs, 
without  doubt,  to  these  last  years  of  his  life."*  He  found  him- 
self, however,  necessitated  by  age  and  declining  health  and 
strength  to  avail  himself  of  an  assistant  pastor — a  chaplain. 
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The  person  who  was  associated  with  him  for  two  years  in 
this  capacity  was  John  Horn.  In  addition,  John  Purvey 
was  Wiclifs  constant  attendant  and  confidential  messmate — 
a  helper  of  kindred  spirit  to  his  own,  and  a  fellow-labonrer 
in  all  his  widely-extended  work."*  To  him,  without  doubt, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  writing  out  and  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  so  many  of  Wiclifs  sermons.  In  the  great  work 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  next  to  Nicolas  Here- 
ford, John  Purvey  was  the  most  active  and  meritorious  of 
Wiclifs  co-workers.  When  this  work  was  completed  in  its 
first  form,  and  Wiclif  became  sensible  of  the  need  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  further  revision  and  improvement,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly Purvey  upon  whom  the  largest  share  of  this 
labour  fell,  and  he  carried  forward  the  work  after  Wiclifs 
death,  till  it  was  at  last  happily  completed  in  the  year  1 388."^ 
It  may  also  be  assumed,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  during  these  years  the  preaching  itinerancy,  although 
menaced  by  the  measures  of  the  bishops,  was  still  carried  on, 
though  in  diminished  proportions  and  with  some  degree  of 
caution ;  and  so  long  as  Wiclif  lived,  Lutterworth  continued 
to  be  the  centre  of  this  evangelical  mission.  But  the  nar- 
rower the  limits  became  within  which  this  itinerancy  could 
be  worked,  the  more  zealously  did  Wiclif  apply  himself  to 
the  task  of  instructing  the  people  by  means  of  short  and 
simple  tracts  in  the  English  tongue,  as  a  compensatory  mode 
of  reaching  them.  The  largest  number  of  the  English  tracts 
of  WicKf  which  have  come  down  to  us  belong  to  fliese  latest 
years  of  his  life,"'  and  of  these  there  are  at  least  half  a  hundred. 
Setting  aside  translations  of  portions  of  the  text  of  Scripture, 
these  tracts  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups.  The  one 
f  consists  of  shorter  or  longer  explanations  of  single  heads  of 
I  the  Catechism ;  the  other  of  discussions  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
j  Church.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  polemical  char- 
'  acter,  while  the  former  are  in  a  more  positive  form,  didactic 
and  edifying.  To  indicate  more  closely  their  contents  in  a  few- 
cases,  several  tracts  of  the  first  group  treat  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, of  works  of  mercy,  of  the  seven  mortal  sins ;  sev- 
eral discuss  the  duties  belonging  to  the  different  stations  and 
relations  of  life,  while  others  treat  of  prayer,  and  explain  the 
Pater  Noster  and  the  Ave  Maria.  Tnere  are  also  tracts  on 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  Confession  and  Absolution.  To 
the  second  group — all  treating  of  the  Church,  with  its  offices 
and  members,  institutions  and  functions — belong  all  those 
tracts  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  as  defences  of  the 
itinerant  preachers,  and  attacks  upon  their  opponents. 
Others  treat   of  the    pastoral   office  itself,    chiefly   of  the 
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function  of  preaching,  but  also  of  the  execution  of  the 
pastoral  work  at  large,  a]id  of  the  life  and  conversation  of 
the  priests  ;^^®  and  of  one  tract  of  this  set  it  is  the  special 
design  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  earthly  rulers  and  lords 
to  hold  the  clergy  to  their  duty  in  all  these  respects."' 

Ever  interesting  himself  with  vivid  feeling  in  all  that 
stirred  his  countrymen  €Lnd  fatherland,  Wiclif  could  not 
remain  unmoved  when  a  crusade  set  forth  from  England 
which  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  Urban  VI.  against  the  supporters  of  the  rival 
Pope  in  Avignon,  Clement  VII.,  anci,  if  possible,  to  over- 
throw the  latter.^*^  At  the  head  of  this  crusade  placed 
himself,  not  a  nobleman  skilled  in  war,  but  a  prelate  of 
the  Church.  During  the  peasants'  revolt  of  1381,  Henry 
le  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  first  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  himself  to  the  movement,  not 
only  when  it  began,  but  as  long  as  the  flood  continued 
to  rise,  and  when  no  one  else  had  the  spirit  to  resist  it. 
He  happened  to  be  at  his  manor-house  of  Burlee  when 
he  heard  that  the  people  had  risen  in  Norfolk.  In  a 
moment  he  set  off  to  convince  himself  whether  the  fact 
was  really  so.  Putting  on  his  armour,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  small  following  of  eight  lances  and  a  few  bowmen, 
he  attacked  a  crowd  of  rebels,  among  whom  were  two 
of  the  ringleaders,  which  latter  he  ordered  to  be  be- 
headed upon  the  spot,  and  their  heads  to  be  set  up  in 
Newmarket.  As  he  marched  through  the  county  his  force 
increased  at  every  step,  for  liis  resolution  inspired  new 
courage  into  the  terrified  knights  and  nobles.  At  North 
Walsh  he  came  upon  a  fortified  and  barricaded  camp  of  the 
rebela  This  he  unmediately  carried  by  storm  under  a  blast 
of  trumpets,  himself  leading  the  attack  on  horseback;  and 
lance  in  hand,  he  dispersed  the  whole  body,  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, and  after  a  great  nimiber  had  been  slain,  took 
their  leaders  prisoners.  Those  who  fled  to  the  churches 
for  safety,  trusting  to  the  right  of  asylum,  were  slain 
even  at  the  altar  with  swords  and  lances.  Among  the 
leaders  was  John  Lister,  a  dyer  of  Norwich,  who 
had  allowed  himself  t.n  be  styled  King  of  Norfolk. 
The  Bishop  in  person  sat  in  judgment  on  the  ringleaders 
at  Norwicn  —  they  ended  on  the  gallows.  A  cmronicler 
applauds  him  for  this — <^that  his  eye  spared  no  one,  and 
that  his  hand  was  stretched  for  vengeance  out  with  joy.""* 
From  that  day  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  highly  con- 
sidered as  a  man  of  heroic  fearlessness  and  energetic 
action ;  he  was  even  accredited  with  the  talent  of  military 
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command.  No  wonder  that  he  was  trusted  to  take  the 
lead  of  a  martial  expedition  which  was  designed  to  be 
a  crusade. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  bold  a  conjecture  that  Henry  le 
Spencer  had  himself  taken  the  initiative  of  the  moTement, 
and  at  his  own  instance  had  obtained  a  commission  from 
Urban  VI.  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the  "Clementines,^ 
the  adherents  of  the  rival  Pope.  The  Pope  sent  forth 
more  than  one  bull  in  which  he  empowered  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  tp  collect  and  take  the  command  of  an  army 
which  should  wage  a  holy  war  against  Clement  VII.  and 
his  abettors  on  the  Contment,  especially  in  France.  Ex- 
tensive powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Bishop  for  this 
end,  against  Clement  VII.  and  all  his  supporters,  both 
clergy  and  laity.  He  was  free  to  adopt  au  manner  of 
measures  against  them  —  to  banish,  suspend,  depose  and 
imprison,  and  also  to  seize  their  estates.  Whosoever  shoidd 
personally  take  part  in  the  crusade  for  a  year,  and  whoso- 
ever should  provide  a  crusader  at  his  own  cost,  or  who- 
soever should  even  assist  the  undertaking  with  his  purse 
and  property,  should  receive  a  plenary  absolution  and  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  a  crusader  to  the  Holy 
Land."* 

These  bulls  the  Bishop  communicated  to  the  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  session  which  met  in  November  1382,  and 
published  by  the  dispersion  of  copies  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  he  caused  to  be  posted  up  upon  the  church  doors 
and  the  monasteiy  gates,  that  they  might  be  patent  to  the 
knowledge  of  all.^"  The  Bishop  also,  in  virtue  of  "  aposto- 
lic power"  conferred  to  that  eJBFect,  drew  up  and  issued 
Letters  of  Indulgence."*  And  now  commenced  an  agitation 
throughout  the  realm  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  largest 
possible  number  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  crusade,  and 
of  inducing  others  to  aid  it,  at  least,  with  money  and  money's 
worth.  For  some  time  the  fruit  of  these  efforts  does  not 
appear  to  have  everywhere  come  up  to  the  Bishop's  wishes 
and  needs.  In  a  circular  to  the  parish  priests  and  chaplains  of 
the  diocese  of  York,  he  complains  of  the  all  too  slender  result, 
and  presses  upon  them  the  duty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
their  parishioners  to  an  opportunity  so  favourable  for  their 
soul's  salvation;  and  of  moving  those  who  were  remiss, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  by  judicious  handling  in  the  con- 
fessional, to  do  what  was  in  their  power  for*  the  enter- 
prise ;  all  opposers  of  the  undertaking  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  call  before  them,  and  to  give  intimation  thereof  to  the 
Bishop  or  his  commissaries^  as  well  as  to  send  in  accurate 
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returns  of  all  the  contributions  obtained.^^  Circulars  to  the 
same  effect  were  no  doubt  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
clergy  of  other  dioceses.  But  in  addition,  by  a  special  com- 
mission from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Mendicants  uf 
different  Orders  pat  forth  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the 
approaching  crusade,  and  to  call  forth  rich  offermgs  in  its 
behalf.  They  had  in  their  hands  one  mighty  key  to  the 
hearts  of  men — the  promised  absolution  from  all  guilt  and 
penalty ;  an  absolution,  however,  which  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  price  of  contributions  to  the  holy  war. 

The  undertaking  was  meant  to  be  made  the  common  affair  of 
the  whole  English  Gaurch  and  nation.  Archbishop  Courtnay 
worked  for  it  at  the  instance,  no  doubt,  of  the  Pope  himself, 
by  various  mandates  which  he  issued  simultaneously  on  10th 
April  1383  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  and  to  the  whole 
parish  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  effect  that  in  all 
churches  prayers  should  be  put  up  at  mass  and  in  sermons  for 
the  crusaders  and  the  success  of  their  enterprise;  that  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  solemn  processions  should  be  made 
for  the  behoof  of  the  crusade;  and  all  the  parishioners 
should  be  exhorted  to  join  in  the  prayers.^*''  A  second 
mandate  enjoined  collections  for  the  same  object;^*®  and 
the  third  contains  the  credentials  and  recommendation  of  three 
agents  and  receivers  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  appointed  in 
behoof  of  the  collection.^*®  No  wonder  that,  when  such  ex- 
tensive measures  were  adopted  to  secure  success,  an  extremely 
large  sum  was  in  the  ena  collected  for  the  war-chest  of  the 
crusade.  The  sums  obtained,  not  only  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  in  money's-worth,  in  jewels,  ornaments,  and  rings, 
in  silver  spoons  and  dishes,  contributed  alike  by  men  and 
women,  and  especially  by  ladies  of  rank  and  wealth,  were 
incredibly  great.  One  lady  of  rank  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed one  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  and  many  persons 
gave  far  beyond  their  means,  insomuch  that  even  a  clerical 
chronicler  is  of  opinion  that  the  national  wealth,  in  so  far  as 
it  lay  in  private  hands,  was  endamaged.^^® 

But  the  grace-treasures  which  were  offered  in  return  for 
contributions  were  also  worth  something:  for  the  pardons 
which  were  offered  by  Papal  authority,  were  of  virtue  both 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
that  one  of  the  Bishop's  commissaries  had  said  that  at  their 
command  angels  descended  from  heaven  to  release  souls  in 
purgatory  from  their  pain,  and  to  translate  them  instantly 
to  heaven."^  In  another  key,  but  with  the  same  object  of 
making  the  crusade  popular,  the  Archbishop   applauds  it, 
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when,  in  his  mandate  of  10th  April  1383,  he  seeks  to  stir  up 
national  feeling  and  English  patriotism  in  support  of  the 
undertaking,  by  reminding  the  country  that  it  is  directed 
against  France,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  England ;  for 
France  was  the  chief  patron  of  the  rival  Pope ;  and  bjr 
reminding  it  further,  that  the  well-being  of  the  State  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  Church ; 
while,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  oflTence  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  taken  by  every  unprejudiced  mind  against 
the  conduct  of  the  war  being  put  mto  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
late, the  Archbishop  gives  the  assurance  that  the  only  object 
of  the  war  is  to  secure  peace.^" 

Upon  such  proceedings  as  these,  Wiclif  could  neither  look 
with  favour,  nor  preserve  silence  respecting  them.  More 
than  once  he  not  only  threw  gleams  ot  side  light  upon  the 
crusade,  but  also  mscussed  it  in  proper  form.  In  the 
summer  of  1383  he  published  a  smstll  takct  in  Latin,  bear- 
ing the  title,  "  Cruciata ;  or,  Against  the  War  of  the 
Clergy.""*  In  this  pamphlet  he  illustrates  the  subject 
on  different  sides,  and  o6ndemns  the  crusade  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  in  the  severest  manner;  first,  ble- 
cause  it  is  a  war  at  all,  then  because  a  war  to  which  the 
Pope  is  the  summoner  is,  under  all  circumstances,  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  Christ ;  and  fiirther,  because  the  whole  quarrel 
between  the  contending  Popes  has  to  do  at  bottom  only 
with  worldly  power  ana  mastery,  which  is  a  thing  entirely 
tmbefitting  the  Pope  fiind  wholly  contrary  to  the  example  of 
Christ.  But  when  it  is  even  given  out  that  every  one  who 
does  anything  to  aid  this  crusade  shall  obtain  remission 
from  aU  guilt  and  punishment,  this  is  a  lie  and  '^  an  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  in  the  holy  place."  The  Mendicant 
monks  who  promote  this  affair  in  their  sermons,  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  labour  of  collecting  for  it,  are  nothing 
else  but  enemies  to  the  Church ;  they  and  all  the  cardinals 
and  Englishmen  in  the  Papal  Court  who  plunder  the  country 
in  this  manner  must,  before  everything  else,  make  restitu- 
tion of  this  unrighteous  lucre,  if  they  would  ever  obtain 
forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

I  know  no  writing  of  WicUf  in  which,  with  a  greater 
absence  of  all  reserve,  and  in  more  incisive  language,  he 
laid  bare,  and  did  battle  against  the  anti-christianism  which 
lay  in  the  great  Papal  schism  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  the  stirring  up  of  an  actual  war  for  the  purpose  of 
annihilating  one  of  the  rival  Popes  by  force  of  arms  and 
the  shedding  of  blood*^**  He  characterises  the  erection  of 
the  cross  by  Urban  VI.  as  a  persecution  of  true  Christians, 
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and  as  an  inversion  of  the  faith.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  ascan- 
deacy  of  the  devil's  party,  that  kings  and  other  powers 
tolerate  the  Pope's  command  to  banish  and  imprison  every 
man  who  opposes  this  party  or  does  not  actively  support  it. 
There  are  now  few  men  or  none  at  all  who  have  the  courage 
to  expose  themselves  to  martyrdom  in  this  cause.;  and  yet 
never  since  the  time  of  Christ  has  there  been  a  better  cause 
for  which  men  could  have  suflTered  a  martyr's  death;  and 
never  was  there  a  more  glorious  victory  to  be  won  by  the 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  on  the  Lord's  side. 
It  is  not  enough  that  so  many  thousands  of  men  should  lose 
their  lives,  and  that  England  should  be  sucked  dry  by  the 
fraudulent  spoliations  of  hypocrites ;  the  worst  of  all  is  that 
many  of  those  who  fall  in  the  crusade  die  in  unbehef  while 
taking  part  in  this  anti-christian  persecution,  while  the  Anti- 
christ pretends  that  the^  are  absolved  from  all  sin  and  pen- 
alty and  have  entrance  mto  heaven.^** 

How  is  this  miserable  mischief  to  be  remedied  which 
threatens  in  the  end  to  bring  the  whole  Church  into  con- 
fusion! To  this  question  Wiclif  replies, — **The  whole 
schism  is  a  consequence^  of  the  moral  apostacy  from  Christ 
and  His  walk  of  poverty  and  purity."  If  it  is  to  be  mended, 
the  Church  must  be  led  back  to  the  poor  and  humble  life  of 
Christ  and  to  His  pure  Word.  In  conformity  with  this  view, 
his  thought  in  the  first  instance  is  of  princes  and  rulers.  He 
thinks  that  emperors  and  kings  have  done  foolishly  in  pro- 
viding the  Church  with  lands  and  lordships ;  this  they  must 
set  right  again  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  so  restore 
peace.  WicUf  compares,  in  his  rough  manner,  the  schism  of 
the  two  Popes  to  the  quarrels  of  two  dogs  about  a  bone, 
and  thinks  that  princes  should  take  away  the  bone  itself — 
that  is,  the  worldly  power  of  the  Papacy — for  sm*ely  they  do 
not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.^**  But  all  Christ's  knights 
should  in  this  cause  stand  true  at  the  side  of  Christ's 
faithfrd  poor;  all  good  soldiers  of  Christ  should  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder ;  this  would  enable  them  to  win  a  great 
victory  and  renown.  Yes  I  the  whole  of  Christendom  should 
take  upon  itself  toil  and  trouble  in  order  to  put  down 
wickedness,  and  restore  the  Church  to  the  condition  of 
apostolic  purily,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  means  by  which 
Antichrist  misleads  the  Church."^*' 

This  memorial,  written  in  the  summer  of  1383,  enables  us 
to  perceive,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  Wiclif  was  not  in  the 
least  intimidated  by  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  which 
Archbishop  Courtnay  had  taken  against  him  and  his  friends 
in  the  preceding  year.     He  still  speaks  out  in  the  most  fear- 
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less  and  emphatic  way  against  both  the  Popes,  and  against 
the  crusade  commanded  by  Urban  VI.,  favoured  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  undertaken  by  an  English  bishop.  In  a 
writing  directly  addressed  to  the  Primate  himself,  which 
must  have  been  penned  at  the  same  date,  Wiclif  plainly 
told  him  that  he  could  not  learn  from  Scripture  that  that 
crusade  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  cause  was  a  lawful  measure, 
or  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  approbation  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  and  this,  he  contmued,  is  an  evident 
conclusion  from  the  truth  that  only  those  works  of  man 
have  the  Lord's  approval  which  are  done  from  love.  But 
neither  the  slaying  of  men  nor  the  impoverishment  of  whole 
countries  is  the  outcome  of  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
especially  as  it  is  not  our  belief  that  the  Pope  is  either  head 
or  member  of  our  holy  mother,  the  Church  militant.  And 
thus  it  is  plain  that  there  exists  no  valid  and  defensible  ground 
for  the  endurance  of  martyrdom  for  the  impoverishment  of 
the  people,  and  for  an  undertaking  so  full  of  anxiety  and 
miscnief.^*^ 

Of  the  crusade  itself  let  it  only  be  briefly  remarked  here, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  emWrked  in  May  1383,^**  and, 
advancing  from  Calais,  took  several  towns  in  Flanders.  But 
after  this  rapid  and  successful  beginning  he  lost  time  by 
laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Ypres,  and  thereafter  he  met 
with  nothing  but  misfortune.  His  conquests  were  no  sooner 
won  than  they  were  lost  again,  imtil  at  last  he  was  fein  to 
surrender  Gravelines,  which  he  had  taken,  in  order  to  secure 
his  unopposed  return  to  England  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  crusade  came  to  an  ignominious  end.  Nor 
was  that  all.  At  the  bar  of  Parliament,  which  met  at  the 
end  of  October,  the  Bishop  and  the  chief  oflicers  of  his  staff 
had  to  answer  to  various  charges  which  were  laid  against 
them,  and  the  King  withheld  from  him  his  temporalities, 
which  were  not  restored  again  till  1385."® 

It  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  Wiclif  that  the  crusade 
against  which  he  had  warned  the  nation  came  to  such  a 
wretched  conclusion.  He  saw  a  judgment  of  God  in  its  utter 
failure ;  only  one  thing  was  not  yet  clear  to  him,  whether 
the  whole  of  God's  judgment  was  yet  exhausted,  or  whether 
further  punishment  was  yet  to  follow."^ 

It  must  have  been  in  this  year  1383,  or  the  year 
following,  that  Wiclifs  citation  to  Rome  befell — ^if  such 
a  citation  were  a  historical  fact.  His  biographers  all 
agree  in  narrating  that  Pope  Urban  VI.  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal,  but  that  Wiclif  excused  himself 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  himself,  on  the  ground  of 
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his  declining  health,  while  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank 
confession  of  his  convictions."*  But  it  is  passing  strange 
that  not  one  of  them  points  to  any  contemporary  account 
attesting  the  fact  of  such  a  citation.  Of  those  "chroniclers"  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  authentic  data  concerning  Wiclifs 
person  and  life,  there  is  not  one  who  has  so  much  as  a 
single  word  respecting  the  Pope's  summons.  The  assump- 
tion of  such  a  fact  appears  rather  to  rest  entirely  upon 
inferences  drawn  from  a  production  of  Wiclifs  own  pen, 
which,  however,  cannot  in  any  case  be  regarded  as  an 
indubitable  testimony  to  the  fact  in  question.  This  is  the 
so-called  letter  of  Wiclif  to  Pope  Urban  VI."^  g^^t  this 
piece,  when  examined  without  prejudice,  is  neither  a  letter 
in  form,  nor  in  substance  an  excuse  for  non-compliance  with 
a  citation  received.  Not  a  single  trace  can  be  discovered 
in  it  of  the  form  of  a  real  letter — neither  an  address  at  the 
beginning,  nor  any  other  epistolary  feature  from  beginning 
to  end.  Nor  among  the  alleged  letters  of  Wiclif  is  this  by 
any  means  the  only  one  which  has  been  erroneousljr  included 
in  this  category ;  "*  while  of  all  the  letters  which  are  in- 
disputably such,  there  is  not  one  which  is  without  the 
characteristic  address  at  least."*  Indeed,  the  way  in  which 
the  piece  mentions  the  Pope  is  positive  proof  against  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope 
himself  Not  less  than  nine  times  is  the  Pope  mentioned 
in  this  short  composition,  but,  without  exception,  he  is 
always  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  he  is  never  addressed 
himself.  More  than  once  Wiclif  refers  to  him  as  "  our 
Pope,"  "*  which  is  an  indication  that  the  writer  had  his 
countrymen  in  his  eye ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the 
circumstance  that  the  discourse,  which  from  the  beginning 
to  beyond  the  middle  proceeds  in  the  first  person  singular, 
and  sounds  like  an  entirely  personal  confession,  passes  over, 
towards  the  close,  into  the  first  person  plural,  and  in  two 
instances  assumes  a  hortatory  plural  form,"'  the  conjec- 
ture may  not  seem  too  bold,  that  we  have  before  us  either 
the  fragment  of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  declaration  addressed  to 
English  readers. 

If  we  look  about  for  any  particular  occasion  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  document,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  most 
probability,  that  Wiclif  put  forth  this  declaration  at  the  time 
when  his  friend  Nicolas  Hereford  set  out  for  Rome  to  make  his 
answer  before  the  Pope.  Perhaps,  also,  what  the  writing  really 
contains  of  the  nature  of  excuse  stands  connected  with  the 
occasion  which  we  have  surmised,  and  is  explained  by  it. 
Possibly  Hereford  himself  may  have  wished  and  proposed 
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that  Wiclif  should  undertake  the  journej^  to  Borne  along 
with  him ;  or  possibly  Wiclif  s  undertaking  it  might  be  a 
step  approved  of  by  many  of  his  friends  as  a  proof  of  faith 
ana  courage,  insomuch  that  it  was  hoped  that  if  Wiclif 
himself  should  appear  in  Rome,  there  would  be  all  the 
more  reason  to  anticipate  a  favourable  issue  for  the  common 
cause.  On  either  supposition  Wiclif  might  see  occasion  to 
express  his  mind  upon  the  subject ;  and  certainly^  his  words 
referring  to  the  pomt  sound  more  like  a  justification  of  him- 
self to  like-minded  friends,  than  an  excuse  addressed  to 
ecclesiastical  superiors  who  had  cited  him  to  their  bar ;  but 
least  of  all  do  tney  soimd  like  a  reply  to  a  summons  which 
had  issued  to  him  direct  from  the  Pope  and  the  Curia. 

These  thoughts  respecting  the  possible  occasion  of  this 
remarkable  writing  claim  to  be  nothing  more  than  conjec>- 
tures.  But  that  the  piece  is  not  a  letter  to  Pope  Urban  VI.  is 
a  point  of  which  I  nave  no  manner  of  doubt.***  On  the 
presumption  of  this  negative  fiict  all  the  jud^ents  which 
have  been  hitherto  pronounced  upon  the  piece  itself  come  to 
nothing,  whether  of  admiration  for  its  cold,  incisive,  and 
ironical  tone,  according  to  some,"*  or  of  censure  for  its 
dissembling  and  disrespectful  spirit,  according  to  others."® 
If  the  writing,  as  we  are  convinced  upon  the  evidence  of  its 
own  contents,  was  really  an  address  to  men  of  the  same 
convictions  as  himself,  then  neither  did  its  author  need  any 
special  degree  of  courage  to  make  use  of  such  sharp 
language,  nor  can  he  with  fairness  be  charged  with  a  dis- 
respectful tone  or  a  want  of  tact  in  his  proceeding. 

Although  this  alleged  citation  to  Rome  must  be  relegated 
to  the  category  of  groundless  traditions,  stiU  Wiclif s  life, 
in  his  latest  years,  was  always  in  danger.  He  was  also  well 
aware  of  this,  and  stood  prepared  to  endure  stiU  further 

Ijersecution  /or  the  cause  of  Christ — and  even  to  end  his 
ife  as  a  martyr.  In  the  Tricdogus  he  speaks  more  than 
once  on  the  subject — «.a,  where  he  says:  "We  have  no 
need  to  go  among  the  heathen  in  order  to  die  a  martyr's 
death;  we  have  only  to  preach  persistently  the  law  of 
Christ  in  the  hearing  of  CsBsar's  prelates,  and  instantly  we 
shall  have  a  flourishing  martyrdom,  if  we  hold  out  in  £sdth 
and  patience."*^* 

It  was  for  some  time  received  in  certain  circles  as  a  &Gt, 
that  Wiclif  had  either  been  banished  from  the  country  by 
the  sentence  of  a  tribunal,  or  betook  himself  into  voluntary 
exile,  from  which,  however,  after  some  time,  he  must  have 
returned.  Foxe  thinks  that  it  majr  be  gathered  from  Netter 
i)f  Walden  that  Wiclif  was  bamshed,  or  at  least  that  he 
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kept  himself  somewhere  in  hidiug.^^'  In  an  expanded 
form  the  legend  bears  that  Wiclif  went  into  spontEtneous 
exile,  and  made  a  journey  into  Bohemia.  The  Bohemians 
were  already  infected  with  heresy,  but  Wiclif  in  person,  it  was 
alleged,  was  the  first  man  who  established  them  m  the  opinion 
that  little  reverence  was  due  to  the  priesthood,  and  no  con- 
sideration at  aU  to  the  Pope.  But  I  do  not  find  in  the 
chroniclers  and  other  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  a  single  trace  of  this  legend;  it  seems  to  have 
come  into  existence  first  in  the  sixteenth  century.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  the  Italian  Polydore  Vergil 
who  was  the  first  to  bring  forward  this  fable.  He  had 
come  to  England  in  1609,  as  a  Papal  emissary,  where, 
by  the  favour  of  Henry  VHI.,  he  obtamed  high  preferment 
in  the  Church;  but  afterwards  returned  in  advanced  age 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  1555,  in  Urbino, 
the  place  of  his  birth.  In  his  English  history,  he  told  the 
above   story   with  an  air  of  confidence,^"  although  it  ap- 

Eears  to  have  been  nothing  better  than  a  conjecture  of 
is  own  brain,  devised  to  fomish  an  explanation  of  the 
connection  between  Wiclif  and  Hussitism,  by  means  of  a 
story  which  resembles  very  much  the  fantastic  inventions 
of  the  middle  age. 

This  utterly  baseless  statement  of  the  Italian  wa.8  re- 
jected, as  it  deserved,  by  Leland,  his  contemporary,  and 
characterised  by  him  as  "  a  vanity  of  vanities"  and  a  dream. 
But  the  most  important  of  L  eland's  writings,  including 
his  work  on  the  British  writers,  were  not  printed  till  a 
hundred  and  eighty  years  later;  and  so  his  rejectiojl  of 
Vergilius's  bold  invention  remained  unknown  to  most 
writers,  which  accounts  for  the  story  having  still  foimd 
credit  here  and  there — as  with  Bishop  Bale,  from  whom  it 
passed  over  to  Flacius  and  others.^** 

But  it  is  a  fact  to  which  there  attaches  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  Wiclif  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  without  a 
bre€tk,  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  town  of  Lutterworth 
where  he  was  parish  priest.  There  is  no  probability 
even  in  the  allegation  that  he  was  fain  to  keep  very  quiet, 
in  order  not  to  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  his 
adversaries.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  proved  by  the  writings 
which  he  published  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  U^, 
including  the  Trialogtu  and  numerous  Latin  and  English 
tracts,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  wields  a  sharp  pen 
and  adopts  a  resolute  tone,  that  his  energy  was  by  no 
means  diminished,  nor  his  courage  abashed. 

The  gracious  protection   of  God  was   over    him.      His 
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enemies  raust  needs  leave  him  undisturbed.  This  course, 
indeed,  may  also  have  been  recommended  to  them  by  the 
circumstance  ^which  cannot  have  remained  unknown  to 
them)  that  Wiclif  had  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  towards 
the  dose  of  1382,^*^  and  was  totally  disabled  thereby  from 
appearing  again  upon  the  public  stage,  although  his  men- 
tal power  and  force  of  cmaracter  remained  unimpaired. 
But  even  the  personal  credit  of  Wiclif  as  a  believing 
Christian  remained  unassailed  up  to  his  death.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  a  number  of  Articles  which  were  imputed  to  him 
were  condemned  as  errors,  and  in  part,  as  heresies ;  and  in 
several  Mandates  of  the  heads  of/ the  Church  he  was  desig- 
nated by  name  as  under  suspicion  of  erroneous  teaching.  But 
no  judgment  had  ever  been  pronounced  upon  hia  person  on  the 
side  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  Wiclif  was  never  in  his  life- 
time judicially  declared  to  be  a  teacher  of  error  or  a  heretic  ;  he 
was  never  even  formally  threatened  with  the  bann  of  excom- 
munication. He  continued  not  only  in  possession  of  his  office 
and  dignity  as  rector  of  Lutterworth,  but  also  in  high  estima- 
tion as  a  (Jhristian  and  priest  with  his  parishioners  and  his 
countrymen,  till  his  second  paralvtic  seizure,  in  two  days 
after  which  he  was  permittea  to  breathe  his  last  in  peace. 

The  jrear  and  the  day  of  the  Reformer's  death  admit  ofbeing 
determmed  with  precision — the  opposite  case  of  the  year  and 
day  of  his  birth.  Differences,  indeed,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Walsingham  gives 
1385  as  his  death-year,^^  and  Oudin,  the  literary  historian, 
determines  for  1387.**'  But  two  testimonies  are  extant — 
the  one  of  an  official  and  the  other  of  a  private  character, 
which  are  quite  decisive  upon  the  point.  The  first  is  an 
entry  in  the  Episcopal  register  of  Lincoln,  made  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Bockingham — ^in  the  days  of  Wiclif's  immediate 
successor  in  the  rectory,  and  indeed  as  early  as  the  year 
1385.  It  is  probable  that  a  question  had  arisen  respecir- 
ing  the  right  of  collation  to  the  benefice,  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  Wiclif  had  been  nominated  to  the  living 
by  King  Edward  III.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  had  been  made 
by  commissaries  upon  the  subject ;  an  entry  was  engrossed 
in  the  register  recording  the  result  of  their  investigation ; 
and  this  record  establishes  the  fact  that  the  nomination  of 
Wiclif  to  the  parish  had  been  made  by  the  King  on  account 
of  the  then  minority  of  the  patron.  It  is  on  this  occasion 
that  the  death  of  Wiclif  on  Slst  December  1384  is  officially 
confirmed,*^  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  proof  more 
documentary,  older,  or  more  trustworthy. 

But  the  other  testimony  referred  to,  though  only  that  of  a 
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f»rivate  individual,  has  all  the  force  of  a  declaration  upon  oath 
rom  the  mouth  of  a  contemporary,  of  even  an  eye-witness. 
Thomas  Gascoigne,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  from  1443  to  1445,  who  died  in 
1457,  received  and  wrote  down  a  communication  respecting 
the  death  of  Wiclif  in  the  year  1441  from  the  mouth  of  the 
priest,  John  Horn,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  under  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  communicated.  The 
declaration  was  to  this  eflfect,  that  Wichf,  after  having 
suflfered  for  two  years  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke, 
on  Innocents'  Day  of  the  year  1384,  while  nearing  mass  in 
his  parish  church  at  Lutterworth,  sustained  a  violent  stroke, 
at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  sank  down 
on  the  spot.  His  toDgue  in  particular  was  affected  by  the 
seizure,  so  that  from  that  moment  he  never  spoke  a  single 
word  more,  and  remained  speechless  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening — Sylvester's  Day,  and  the 
eve  of  the  Feast  of  Christ's  Circumcision.^^^  This  declara- 
tion the  aged  priest,  John  Horn,  who  must  have  been  a 
young  man  of  three-and-twenty  in  tfie  ,year  of  WicUTs 
death,  confirmed  with  an  oath  to  Dr.  Gascoigne  ;^^°  and  it 
is  also  entirely  credible  in  every  respect.  In  reference  to 
the  death-day  itself  the  two  testimonies  corroborate  each 
other  perfectly ;  only  Horn  as  an  eye-witness  supplies  infor- 
mation,  in  addition,  as  to  the  day  on  which,  find  in  what  cir- 
cumstances, Wiclif  suffered  the  second  stroke  which  ended 
in  the  fatal  issue.  It  was  in  die  sanctorum  innocentium — i.e.^ 
on  28th  December — during  the  mass  in  Lutterworth  Church. 
A  correction  is  thus  supplied  for  the  malicious  remarks  of 
several  hostile  chroniclers,  to  the  effect  that  Wiclif  had  the 
stroke  on  St.  Thomas  k  Becket's  Day,  when  he  had  the  in- 
tention to  preach  and  to  allow  himself  in  a  blasphemous 
attack  upon  the  saint.*^^  The  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
was  kept  in  the  English  Mediceval  Cliurch  on  the  29th 
December;  whereas  Wiclif,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
John  Horn  was  struck  with  paralysis  on  the  28th.  The 
design  is  manifest  of  this  displacement  of  the  day  of  WicliFs 
last  seizure,  and  when,  in  another  place,  Walsingham  says 
still  more  plainly  that  Wiclif  was  righteously  smitten  down 
on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  whom  he  had  often  blasphemed,  and 
that  his  death  as  righteously  befell  on  the  day  of  St. 
Sylvester,  whom  he  had  often  exasperated  by  his  attacks.^^' 
But  this  whole  pragmatic  interpretation,  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
Becket,  is  exploded  by  the  fact  that  Wichf  was  paralysed  on 
the  28th  day  of  December  instead  of  the  29th,  while  the 
representation  given  of  Wiclif's  violent  attacks  upon  Becket 
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and  Sylvester  rests  upon  what  can  be  shown  to  be  an  entire 
misunderstanding.^^ 

Nor  is  the  representation  historically  exact  which  is  giyen 
by  Vaughan,  both  in  his  earlier  and  later  works  on  Wiclif, 
when  he  says  that  the  Reformer  was  struck  with  palsy  while 
"  employed  in  administering  the  bread  of  the  eucharist,"  or 
"  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church  at  Lutter- 
worth."*** This  is  not  merely  such  an  addition  to  the 
picture  from  his  own  fancy  as  may  be  allowed  to  an 
historian,  but  a  contradiction  to  the  only  trustworthy 
account  which  we  possess  of  WicliTs  last  illness,  according 
to  which  he  was  not  reading  but  hearing  mass  at  the 
moment  of  his  last  seizure.*"  it  is  an  additional  inaccuracy 
to  represent  that  Wiclif  was  deprived  of  consciousness  by 
the  stroke.*^  Horn  says  nothing  of  unconsciousness,  but 
only  of  a  violent  shock  under  which  he  fell  to  the  ground ; 
he  mentions  in  particular  only  the  paralysis  of  his  tongue. 
But  speechlessness  and  unconsciousness  are  two  different 
things ;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  sufferer  may 
have  come  to  himself  again  sufiSciently  to  be  sensible  of  the 
sympathetic  love  and  care  which  were  devoted  to  him  in  his 
last  days  by  his  friends,  John  Horn  ^and  John  Purvey  and 
others,  and  to  express  his  gratitude,*^  without  words,  by  his 
looks  and  gestures.  Indeed,  Gascoigne's  description  of  his 
condition  rather  conveys  the  impression  that  it  was  not  one 
of  imconsciousness,  for  he  makes  repeated  and  careful 
mention  of  his  speechlessness  as  if  it  nad  been  a  circum- 
stance calling  for  remark,  which  it  would  not  have  been  if 
he  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  entire  unconscious- 
ness.*^ On  St.  Sylvester's  Day — 31st  December — 1384,  John 
of  Wiclif  was  delivered  out  of  this  condition,  of  paralysis 
by  death. 

Adversaries  of  his  work  pursued  him  with  fanatical  out- 
pourings of  contumeljr  even  beyond  his  grave.  Here  are 
the  words  of  a  chronicler  who  has  been  frequently  named 
before — "  On  the  Feast  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  John  Wiclif— that  organ  of  tiie  devil,  that 
enemy  of  the  Church,  that  author  of  confusion  to  the 
common  people,  that  idol  of  heretics,  that  image  of  hypo- 
crites, that  restorer  of  schism,  that  storehouse  of  lies,  that 
sink  of  flattery — ^being  struck  by  the  horrible  judgment  of 
God,  was  struck  with  palsy,  and  continued  to  live  in  that 
condition  until  St.  Sylvester's  Day,  on  which  he  breathed 
out  his  malicious  spirit  into  the  abodes  of  darkness."*^^ 
There  is  no  need  at  the  present  day  to  make  any  reply 
to  words  so  full  of  venom  as  these ;  but  at  the  point  where 
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such  and  bo  great  a  man  withdraws  from  the  stage  of 
history,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  gather  up  again  the 
various  features  of  intellect  and  heart  which  have  come 
before  our  eyes  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  once  more  to 
persent  them  in  the  form  of  a  complete  portrait. 


NOTES  TO  SECTION  VH. 

114.  Comp.  chap.  V.  above. 

115.  Ih. 

116.  That  Purvey  (Poniey)  was  WicUTs  assistant  is  pretty  evident  from 
Knighton's  Chnmide^  ooL  2660 :  Magistri  sni  dum  adhuo  viveret  commensaliB 
eztiterat  ....  atque  usque  ad  mortis  metas  oomes  individuuB  ipsmn  com  doctrinis 
et  opnionibus  suib  oonoomitabator  indefesse  laborans. 

117.  Comp.  chap.  YIL 

118.  Comp.  Shirley's  CkMogue,  pp.  40-49,  and  vide  Appendix  IL 

119.  E^,,  De  Apoetada  Clari,  Shirley's  CkOdlogmy  Na  46,  p.  46,  published  by  Todd, 
1851.    adect  En^itk  Works,  IIL,  480. 

120.  No.  85,  Shirley's  Catalogue,  p.  44.    Select  English  Works,  IIL,  218  f. 

121.  Theodore  Lindner,  in  ThedogisHc  Siudien  und  KriHken,  1878,  151  f.,  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  anonymous  author  of  a  series  ot  writings  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  this  Papal  Schism,  which  were  republished  by  TJlrich  von  Hutten 
in  1520,  must  have  been  one  of  Widif's  followers,  and  conjectures  that  the  whole 
series  was  written  in  1881.  But  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  writings  of  the 
specifically  Widifitic  spirit,  and  its  party-peculiarities.  We  have  even  reason 
to  doubt  whether  England  at  all  was  the  birth-place  of  this  series  of  pieces  so 
full  of  puzzles.  To  say  the  least,  most  of  the  particulars  which  occur  in  tiiem  and 
whidi  are  mentioned  in  a  tone  of  personal  feeling,  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
must  be  referred  to  French  personalities  and  events. 

122.  Knighton,  coL  2688.    Walsingham,  Ht^tiona  Anglieana,  IL,  6  f. 
128.  Walsingbam  XL,  71,  particularly  p.  76. 

124.  Ib^  72. 

125.  lb.,  79.    Gives  one  such  indulgence,  word  for  word. 

126.  /6.,  78.  The  drcnlar  is  dated  9th  Feb.  1882,  but  this  should  have  been 
1888,  for  at  the  beginning  of  1882  the  business  could  not  have  been  so  far  advanced ; 
besides  the  ISth  year  of  his  episcopal  consecration  agrees  only  with  1888. 

127.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III.,  176  f. 

128.  lb.,  177. 

129.  lb.,  177 1 

180.  Knighton,  Lib.  V.,  coL  2671 :  Et  sio  secretus  thesaurus  r^gni,  qui  in  manibus 
erat  mulierum,  periditatus  est.    Comp.  Wakdngham,  II.,  85. 

181.  Knighton,  as  above,  2671.  The  blasphemous  extravagance  of  the  language 
reminds  one  of  TetzeL 

182L  'WlUdns,  ConcUia,  IIL,  177 :  Praedpue  contra  Frandgenas,  ipsorum 
Bchismaticomm  prindpaies  f autores,  et  domini  nostri  regis  et  regni  Angliae  capitales 
inimioos  pro  pace  ecdesiae  acquirenda  et  defensione  regni  ....  quod  neque  pax 
eodesiae  sine  regno  neque  regno  salus  poterit  nid  per  ecdesiam  provenire,  eta 

188.  Cniciata  sen  Contra  BeUurn  dericoruan :  Such  is  the  titie  of  a  tract  in  10 
chapters,  hitiierto  unprinted,  of  whidi  MSS.  are  only  now  extant  in  Vienna^  where 
no  fewer  than  nx  copies  are  to  be  found.  Shirley's  Catalogue,  No.  75.  In  MS. 
8929,  which  I  have  used,  the  name  of  the  author  is  given  at  the  end..  Explidt 
erudata  venerabilis  et  evangelid  Doctoris  Magistri  Joannis  Wyklef. 
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134.  OrucuUa,  c.  2,  MS.  3929,  fol.  234,  col.  1 :  "  Ab  Satan,"  Bays  Widif,  "poisoned 
the  human  race  by  one  ain,  the  sin  of  pride,  bo  he  has  a  second  time  poisoned  the 
clergy  by  endowing  them  with  landed  property,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
by  the  publication  of  a  lie  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  indulgences,  he 
has  thrown  the  whole  Western  Church  into  a  state  of  disorder,  as  now,  with  two 
rival  Popes,  our  whole  Western  Christendom  must  take  side  with  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  manifestly  Antichrists  (et  uterque  ipsoram  sit 
patule  Antichzistus).  But  the  strongest  thing  in  the  piece  is  the  view  which  per- 
vades it  throughout,  that  at  bottom  there  are  only  two  parties  existing  at  present 
in  the  Church — ^the  party  of  the  Lord  Christ,  and  the  devil's  party  (pars  Domini 
pars  ista  diaboli),"  c.  3,  foL  234,  col.  4  ;  foL  235,  coL  1. 

135.  Ih.,  c.  3,  foL  234,  col.  4 ;  foL  235,  coL  1 :  Fauci  vel  nuUi  sont^  qui 
audent  se  exponere  martyrio  in  hac  causa ;  et  tamen  scimus,  quod  a  tempotre 
Christi  non  fuit  melior  causa  martyrii,  nee  glorioeior  triumphus  illi,  qui  in  causa 
domini  audet  stare.  Non  enim  quietatur  persecudo  in  multis  millibuB  corporum 
occisorum,  nee  solum  in  fraudulentis  spolialdonibus  hypocritarum,  ut  speoaliter 
patet  in  AngUa,  sed,  quod  est  gravius,  in  subversione  fidei  et  perfida  exaltatione 
partis  diaboli,  sic  quod  multi  occisorum,  quoB  Antichristus  didt  sine  p5na  ad 
colum  ascendere,  moriuntur  infideliter  in  hac  persecutione  perfida  jam  regnante. 

136.  lb.,  2,  foL  238,  coL  3  :  Yidetur  quod  eorum  interest  prudenter  aufiere  hoc 
dissensionis  seminarium,  sicut  canibus  pro  OBse  rixantibus  .  .  .  .  os  ipsnm 
celeriter  semovere. 

137.  IK  c  2,  foL  234. 

138.  Litera  mdtsa  Archiepisoopo  OatUtumentif  Vienna  MS.,  No.  1387,  foL  105, 
coL  1  f .  :  Dixit  tertio  idem  sacerdos  et  tenuit,  quod  nescit  ex  scriptura,  quod  ista 
crucis  erectio  pro  defensione  causae  papae  sit  lidta,  vel  quod  approbative  pro- 
cessit  a  domino  Jesu  Christo.  Istud  autem  ex  hoc  evidet,  quod  solum  opera 
hominis  ex  caritate  facta  a  dondno  approbantur.  Sed  probabile  est,  quod  nee  ista 
plebis  occisio  nee  terrarum  depaufieratio  prooessit  ex  caritate  domini  Jesu  Christi, 
spedaliter  cum  non  sit  fides  nostra,  quod  iste  papa  est  caput  vel  membrum 
saactae  matris  ecclesiae  militantis.  Et  sic  videtur,  quod  ista  non  sit  stabilis  causa 
martyrii,  depauperationis  (MS.  :  depauperatio)  popuU  et  laboris  tarn  anxii  et 
damnosi. 

139.  Walsingham,  ffisL  Anglicana,  ed.  Biley  II.,  88. 

140.  lb.,  IL,  104,  109,  141.  Comp.  Pauli,  Oegehiehte  von  England,  TV., 
544  f. 

141.  In  the  piece,  De  Quatuor  Sectis  NoveUis,  Vienna  MS.,  3929,  foL  225  f., 
Wiclif,  c.  10,  foL  231,  coL  4,  comes  to  speak  of  this  Crusade,  and  says  :  Nee  scimus, 
si  iste  ultimus  transitus  nostratum  in  Flandriam,  quem  fratres  multi  istarum 
sectarum  quatuor  regularunt,  sit  a  Deo  punitus  ad  regulam,  vel  adhuc  ejus  punitio 
sit  futura.  Under  these  Hour  sects,  Widif  understands  the  endowed  priests, 
monks,  canons,  and  Mendicant  orders. 

142.  Foxe,  Acts  and  MontmerUt,  ed.  1844,  III.,  49 ;  Lewis,  ffistory,  122  f . ; 
Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  IL,  121  f. ;  Johnde  Wydiffe,  a  Monograpk,  320  f. 

143.  The  piece  in  Latin  is  extant  in  five  Vienna  MSS.,  and  in  English  in  two 
Oxford  MSS.,  and  in  a  transcript  besides  of  the  17th  century.  Comp.  Shirley's 
Catalogue,  p.  21,  f.  47,  No.  55.  The  English  text,  as  Arnold  rightly  judges,  is  a 
version  from  the  Latin,  which,  in  any  case,  is  the  original  The  English  form  of 
the  text  is  printed  in  Lewis,  p.  333  ;  in  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  IL,  435  ; 
Monograph,  576  ;  Select  English  Works,  III.,  504  f.  The  Latin  text  in  Pose.  Zizam. 
341  f. ;  vide  Appendix,  No.  9. 

144.  Shirley,  in  Catalogue,  p.  21  f.  enumerates  eight  letters,  but  in  my  view  only 
the  half  of  these  deserve  that  name  ;  vide  Appendix  II.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  alleged  Eptstola  ad  SimpUces  Sacerdotes  is  no 
letter  ;  vide  above,  Chap.  VI. 

145.  The  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  has  the  address,  Venerabilis  in  Christo 
pater  et  domine ;    and  the  letter  itself  begins  thus :  Vester  sacerdos  pauper  et 
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hamilia  sub  Bpe  paterni  auxilii,  pandit  vestrae  reverentiae  ostia  cordis  suae,  etc, 
Vienna  MS.,  1S87,  foL  105,  ooL  1. 

146.  Thrice  it  speaks  of  Bomanva  jMrntifex,  thrice  of  fXipaatU  cardinaiea,  twice 
of  papa  noaUr,  once  of  papa  noHer  Urbanua  sexttu, 

147.  Bogare  debemus ;  .  .  .  igitor  rogemos  Dominum  cujnslibet  creaturae ;  et 
rogemns  spiritnaliter 

148.  To  this  assertion,  it  is  true,  is  opposed  the  external  testimony  of  the  MSS., 
which,  since  the  second  decade  of  the  15Ui  century,  can  be  shown  to  have  intituled 
the  piece  either  Epistola  Miua  Papae  Urbano  Sexto  (so  the  Vienna  MS.,  1387),  or 
in  some  other  similar  way.  But  still  there  was  an  interval  of  thirty  years  between 
the  time  when  Wiclif  wrote  it  and  the  execution  of  these  transcripts  ;  and  in  this 
interval  many  of  the  shorter  vnritingB  of  Wiclif  had  a  similar  history — e.^.,  the 
alleged  Epittola  Misaa  ad  Simplices  Sacerdotes. 

149.  Vaughan,  Monograph,  820  ;  Jttger,  Jolm  WycUge,  p.  59. 

150.  Eerker,  Article  Widifie  in  the  Roman,  Catholic  Church  Leseiam,  XI.,  p.  935. 
"  Wicliffe  excused  himself  in  a  hypocritical  epistle,  in  which  he  read  the  Pope  a 
lecture  in  courtly  phrase  upon  his  manner  of  life,"  etc. 

151.  TnalogiUf  III.,  15,  p.  181,  f.  :  Sed  praedieemus  constanter,  legem  Ghristi, 
etiam  praelatis  Caesariis,  et  statim  aderit  florens  martirium,  si  in  fide  et  patientia 
perduremua. 

152.  Acts  and  Monuments,  III.,  49,  53. 

153.  Polydori  Vergilii  Urbinatis  Anglicae  Ifutoriae  libri  XXF/.,  Basileae,  1533. 
At  the  end  of  Book  XIX.,  p.  394  f.,  the  author  speaks  of  Wiclif,  of  whom  he 
says,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  :  Ad  extremum  homo  nimium  confidens,  cum 
rationibus  veris  cogeretur  ad  bonam  redire  frugem,  tautum  abfuit  ut  pareret,  ut 
etiam  maluerit  voluntarium  petere  exilium  quam  mutare  sententiam :  qui  ad 
BoSmos  nonnulla  haeresi  ante  inquinatos  profectus,  a  rudi  gente  magno  in  honore 
habetur,  quam  pro  accepto  beneficio  confirmavit,  summeque  hortatus  est  in  ea 
remanere  sententia,  ut  ordini  saoerdotali  parum  honoris,  et  ad  Romanum  Ponti- 
ficem  nullum  respectum  haberet 

154.  The  Father  of  English  Antiquaries,  John  Leland,  f  1552,  says  in  his 
Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  JBritannids,  ed.  Ant.  Hall,  Oxford,  1709,  II.,  379  f.  : 
Quid  hie  respondebo  vanissimis  Polydori  Vergilii  vanitatibus,  qui  ....  disertia 
et  aocuratis  verbis  asserit  Vicoclivum,  ut  alia  somnia  praeteream,  voluntarium 
exilium  petiisse,  ac  magno  postea  apud  BdSmoe  in  pretio  f  uisse  ?  etc  The  modem 
Vergilius  was  generally  considered  a  liar  in  England,  as  is  shown  by  the  biting 
expression  of  l£e  celebrated  epigrammatist,  Owen  (t  1622)  :  Virgilii  duo  sunt, 
alter  Maro,  tu  Polydore  alter.     Tu  mendax,  ille  po^ta  fuit. 

155.  This  fact  is  attested  by  Dr  Thomas  Grascoigne  :  Et  iste  Wycleff  fuit  para- 
lyticus per  duos  annos  ante  mortem  suam,  s.  Lewis,  Hutory  qf  Wydif,  ed.  1820, 
336. 

156.  Hittoria  Anglicana,  ed.  Riley,  II.,  119  ;  Hypodigma  Netutriaein  Anglica, 
Nomumica,  etc,  ed.  Camden,  Frankfort,  1602,  foL  537.  He  is  followed  by 
Capgrave  (f  1464),  Chronicle  of  England,  London,  1858, 240. 

157.  Commentaritu  de  Scriptoribits  EccUsiae  AnHgvis,  Lips.,  1722,  VoL  III., 
104a 

158.  The  words  bearing  upon  this  point  run  thus  :  Inquisitores  dicunt,  quod  dicta 
Ecclesia  (de  Lutterworth)  incepit  vacare  ultimo  die  Decem.  (Deoembri)  ultimo 
praeteriti  (1384)  per  mortem  Joannis  Wycliff  ultimi  rectoris  ejusdenu  The  whole 
passage  (see  above,,  chap.  5)  was  first  published  by  Lewis  from  the  Jlegistrum 
Eokyngham,  and  afterwards  by  Vaughan,  Monograph,  180. 

159.  For  this  valuable  communication  we  are  also  indebted  to  Lewis,  who  printed 
in  full  Gasooigne's  Deposition,  written  with  his  own  hand,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  History,  Appendix,  No.  25,  p.  336.  Vaughan  has  also  printed  it 
again,  Monograph,  p.  577. 

160.  Et  mihi  juravit  sic  dicendo.  Sicut  respondebo  coram  Beo,  novi  ista  fuisse 
vera,  et  quia  vidi,  testimonium  perhibui.    We  may  therefore  receive  all  that  is 
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ooDtamed  in  the  testamony  as  fully  certified,  and  we  haye  no  reaaon  to  hediate 
between  this  acoonnt  and  another  given  by  some  annaluta,  aa  if  the  day  of  the  last 
IMuralytie  seizure  were  not  quite  certain.  Compare  Vaughan,  Monograph^  p.  468, 
"  On  the  28th,  or,  aa  some  say,  on  the  29th  of  December,"  etc. 

161.  WalBmghAni,jGr{itoriailn^2fteaAa,|ed.  Biley,  II.,  119  f.:  Die  Sancti  Thomae, 
GantuarienBis  Archiepiaoopi  et  Martyria  . . .  Johannes  de  Wiclif  ,  dum  in  Sanetmn 
Thomam,  at  didtur,  eodem  die  in  sua  praedicatione  quam  dicere  praeparaverat; 
orationes  et  blasphemias  yellet  evomcffe,  repente  judido  Dd  percussus,  aendt  para- 
lydm  omnia  membra  sua  generaliter  invasisse,  eta  He  is  followed  here,  woid  for 
word,  by  Ci^graTe,  Chronide  (rf  England,  London,  1858,  240  f. 

162.  Walsingham,  ffypodigma  Neuatriaet  in  Camden,  Anglice^  Normannica,  etc. 
Frankfort^  1602  f. :  Et  quidem  satis  juste  die  8.  Thomae  percussus  est,  quern  multo- 
tiens  lingua  blasphemayerat  renenata,  et  die  Silvestri  temporaU  morte  damnatus 
est,  quern  crelnis  inrectioDibus  exaaperaverat  in  dictb  suis. 

168.  I  find  Thomas  Becket  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  MS.  books  and 
sermons  of  Wiclif,  e.g.,  De  CwUi  Domimo,  L,  34,  89 ;  II.,  2,  Vienna  MS.  1341, 
foL  79,  coL  2  ;  foL  9^  ooL  2  ;  foL  157,  coL  1  ;  Saints  Davy  Sermons,  No.  Y.,  MS. 
3928,  foL  8,  coL  1;  fol  9,  coL  2 ;  i>e  Ecduia,  o.  14,  MS.  1294,  foL  172,  ooL  8. 
Compare  Wiclif  s  English  sermons  on  the  Gospels,  Sdeet  BngUtk  Wcrki,  I.,  830  f. 
And  Wiclif  always  speaks  of  Becket^  if  not  indeed  with  unlimited  veneration,  yet 
with  sincere  respect.  He  rejects  the  view  which  prevailed  among  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  Becket  had  died  in  a  contest  about  church  proper^,  and  he  main- 
tains by  documentary  proofs  that  the  contest  which  Becket  carried  on  was  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  its  autonomy  in  oppodtion  to  the  State.  The  case  waa 
very  different  with  Pope  Silvester  in  Wiclif *s  eyes,  for  it  was  Silvester,  according 
to  the  historical  view  which  Widif  shared  wiUi  large  numbers  of  minds  in  the 
Middle  Age,  who,  by  accepting  the  alleged  Donation  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  territorial  patrim^^  of  the  Pope,  the  wealth  of  the 
dergy,  and  the  secularisation  of  the  Church.  Wiclif,  notwithstanding,  was  at  all 
times  far  from  condemning  Silvester,  as  if  in  that  act  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  sin.  He  judged  the  act  itself,  indeed,  of  accepting  the  patrimony  to 
be  a  sin,  but  he  was  also  wUling  to  presume  that  Silvester  had  acted  in  the  matter 
with  a  good  intention,  and  that  this  rin  was  forgiven  him  by  Gtid,  at  least  in  his 
last  hour.  Comp.  Trialogut,  III.,  c.  20 ;  IT.,  c.  17.  Suj^plemaUum  JHalogi,  c.  I, 
2,  pp.  196,  808,  407.  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  VI.  (on  Silvester's  Day),  MS. 
3928,  foL  10,  ool.  2  ;  foL  12,  coL  1.  Nowhere  do  I  find  him  casting  unmeasured 
blame  upon  Silvester.  The  malicious  observation  of  the  Popish  clnt)nider  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is,  therefore,  entirely  destitute  of  truth. 

164.  Ltfe  €md  Opinions,  IL,  224  :  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  adminia- 
teri^  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  when  assailed  by  his  last  dckness.  And  in  John 
de  Vfydiffe,  a  Monograph,  468,  it  is  said  :  While  engaged  in  the  service  of  ti^e 
Ohnrdi  at  Lutterworth  he  waa  seized  with  palsy. 


165.  Audiens  missam  in  ecdesia  sua  de  Lyttyrworth  circa  devationem  f 
menti  altaris  deddit  percussus  magna  paralyd,  says  Grasooigne,  from  tiie  month  of 
John  Horn,  in  Lewis,  836. 

166.  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions,  II.,  224 :  The  paralysis  deprived  him  at  once 
of  ooDsdousness.  He  expressed  hunself  more  cautioudy  at  a  later  date,  John  de 
Wydiffe,  468  :  He  does  not  speak,  nor  even  seems  to  be  oonsdous. 

167.  Gascoigne's  words  are :  Percussus  magna  paralysi,  et  spedaliter  in  lingua, 
ita  quod  nee  tunc  nee  postea  loqui  potuit  usque  ad  mortem  suam ;  in  introitu  autem 
sui  in  eodesiam  suam  loquebatur,  sed  dc  ut  percussus  paralysi  in  eadem  die  loqui 
non  potuit,  nee  unquam  postea  loquebatur. 

168.  Walsingham,  Hitt.  AngUcana,  ed.  Biley,  IL,  119  f.  Comp.  Capgrave, 
Chronide,  18d8,  p.  240. 

169.  Walsingham,  ffypodigma  Neusiriae,  etc.,  ed.  Camden,  Frankfort,  1602, 
foL  637. 
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Section  VIII. — Character  of  WicKfand  his  important  place  in 

History^ 

The  importance  of  Wiclif,  as  seen  from  an  age  five  hundred 
years  later  than  his  own  time,  is  in  no  respect  less  impos- 
ing than  it  seemed  to  his  contemporaries,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  not  pre-occupied  by  party  prejudice  against  him.  But 
the  judgment  of  the  present  time  must  needs  differ  from  that 
of  his  own  period,  as  to  where  the  chief  importance  of  his 
personality  and  work  lay.  To  the  men  of  his  own  age  his 
greatness  and  his  chief  distinction  lay  in  his  intellectual 
pre-eminence.  Not  only  his  adherents,  but  even  his  oppon- 
ents, looked  upon  him  as  having  no  living  equal  in  learning 
and  scientific  ability  —  to  all  eyes  he  shone  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.^'®  But  the  reference  in  these 
judgments  was  entirely  to  scholastic  learning  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology;  and  along  with  scholasticism  itself, 
mclif  s  mastery  as  a  scholastic  lost  immensely  in  value  in 
the  eyes  of  later  generations.  But  we  frankly  confess,  not- 
withstanding, that  to  our  thinking  this  depreciation  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  that  Wiclirs  scientific  importance 
is  wont,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  undervalued  unduly."^  This 
fact  admits  of  explanation  from  various  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the 
text  of  the  TVialoaus  existed  till  recently  Was  answer- 
able for  much  of  the  disfavour  into  which  Wiclif  fell  as  a 
writer.  Much  also  in  his  writings  which  appears  faulty  in 
our  eyes  is  to  be  put  to  the  account,  not  of  the  man  himself, 
but  of  his  age,  and  of  the  usages,  not  always  the  best,  of  the 
scholastic  style.  The  utterly  unclassical  Latinity,  the  lum- 
bering heaviness  of  the  style,  the  syllogistic  forms  and 
methods  in  which  inquiries  are  conducted — ^these  and  other 
features  are  all  characteristics  which  are  common  to  scholastic 
literature  in  general.  \Eyen  the  practice  observable  in 
Wiclif  of  often  repeatingliimself  to  an  extraordinarv  degree, 
not  only  in  different  works  upon  the  same  subject,  but  even 
in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  work,  was  a  common 
fault  of  the  period  which  he  shared  with  many  other  scholas- 
tic writersT^  A  reader  who  keeps  all  this  in  view  will  be  on  his 
guard  agamst  censuring  too  severelv  faults  and  imperfections 
which  Wiclif  had  in  common  with  the  age  in  whicn  he  lived. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  very  mastery  of  Wiclif  as  a  schol- 
astic deserves  a  more  just  recognition  in  the  present  age  than 
it  usually  receives.  The  high  intellectual  position  which 
was  accorded  to  him  was  aU  needed  to  protect  him  from 
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the  malignant  attacks  which  threatened  him  as  a  *'  Biblicist," 
and  a  severe  critic  of  Roman  doctrine.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
only  a  collateral  benefit  of  his  scientific  eminence ;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  dialectic,  the 
intellectual  force  of  his  criticistn,  and  the  concentrated  unity 
of  the  principles  which  form  the  immutable  basis  of  his 
thinking,  are  worthy  of  a  more  unreserved  recognition  than 
is  now  usually  accorded  to  him. 

The  many-sidedness  of  his  mind  also  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  has  an  eye  for  the  most  different  things — a 
lively  interest  for  the  most  manifold  questions.  Upon  occa- 
sion of  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  laws  of  optics  ;^"  at  another  time  the  thought  of 
mental  intuition  and  tne  idea  of  the  operations  of  grace  lead 
him  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  corporeal  vision.^'*  On  one 
occasion  he  illustrates  the  moral  effect  of  sin  by  which  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  fellowship  of  the  blessed,  by 
pointing  to  chemical  analysis,  by  which  the  most  different 
elements  of  a  compoimd  body  are  detached  from  one 
another  and  separated  in  space."*  How  love  waxes  cold 
(Matt.  xxiv.  12)  he  illustrates  in  a  sermon  by  a  reference  to 
physical  laws,  and  to  the  colder  atmosphere  of  the  mountain 
summits.^'^  To  describe  moral  watchfulness,  he  calls  in  the 
explanations  of  naturalists  respecting  the  physiological 
genesis  of  sleep.^'^  Geometrical, and  arithmetical  relations 
he  frequently  introduces  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  certam  ideas ;  and  he  has  a  special  partiality  for  the 
treatment  of  subjects  relating  to  national  economics.  The 
fact  that  in  his  references  to  the  natural  sciences  his 
notions  are  now  and  then  fantastical  and  far  from  clear, 
cannot  with  iustice  lay  him  open  to  any  suspicion  of  ignor- 
ance on  such  subjects ;  for  who  would  demand  of  him — a 
man  who  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  professed  physicist^ — 
that  he  should  have  been  four  or  five  centuried  m  advance 
of  his  own  time  ?  But  it  is  certainly  well  worth  remarking 
how  mathematical,  physical,  naturalistic,  and  social  ideas  all 
pour  in  a  iull  stream  into  his  many-sided  and  richly  fur- 
nished mind. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  Wiclif  is  the  critical 
spirit  which  inspires  him.  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed, 
that  he,  too,  innocently  repeats  several  sagas  and  legends 
which  passed  for  sterling  coin  in  the  Middle  Age,  «.a,  that 
the  Apostle  John  changed  forest  leaves  into  gold,  and 
pebbles  on  the  sea  shore  into  precious  stones."'  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  Wiclif  pays  tribute  to  his  own  time.  For 
the  Middle  Age  has  a  certain  fantastical   legendary  spirit 
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ot  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which  things  shape  themselves 
to  it  in  grotesque  forms,  like  the  mirage  which  conjures  up 
distant  objects  as  if  they  were  near  at  hand,  but  in  reversed 
position.  Historical  events  and  relations  contracted  thereby 
a  romantic  colouring.  The  age  lacked  the  true  historical  sense 
— ^it  was  wanting  most  of  all  in  the  critical  endowment.  To 
this  legend-world  of  the  Middle  Age  belongs  in  particular 
the  Saga  of  the  Donation  of  Constantino.^^®  The  endowment 
of  the  Papal  see  with  territory  and  people,  the  landed  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  and  her  entii'e  secularisation — all 
these  evils  which  Wiclif  fiffhts  against  had  their  source, 
according  to  the  view  whicb  he  shares  with  the  centuries 
before  him,  in  the  supposed  donation  of  the  Emperor. 

It    cannot    be  denied,  notwithstanding,  that  Wiclif  was 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  gift  of  criticism.    It  does  not 
amoimt  to  much  indeed,  in  this  direction,  that  when  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  Fathers  is  brought  into  the  field 
against  him — as,  «.gr.,   of  Augustine  himself— he   does  not 
at  once  acknowledge  himself  to  be  defeated,  but  first  of  all 
brings  out,  by  a  liorough  examination,  whether  the  mean- 
ing of  Auffustine,  in  the  quoted  place  or  elsewhere,  is  really 
that  which  is  founded  upon  as  decisive  against  himself.^^® 
Of    higher    importance    is    the    circumstance    that    "Wiclif 
mentions    Church    legends    occasionallv  with  undisguised 
doubts  of  their  truth — e.g.^  the  legend  that  the  child  whom 
the  Redeemer  on  one  occasion  called  to  Him  and  placed  in 
the  midst  of  His  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.)  was  St.  Martial, 
whom  Peter  at  a  later  period  sent  into  Gaul.^®**    But  the 
most  decisive  fact  here  is  this,  that  W^iclif,  instead  of  accept- 
ing at  once  and  without  more  ado  the  whole  condition  of  the 
Church  as  to  doctrine,  ordinances,  and  usages,  just  as  it 
stood  and  was  recognised  in  his  time,   turned  upon  it  all 
a  scrutinising  glance,  and  subjected  the  whole  to  a  rigid 
examination.      However  undeniably  Wiclif  shares  in  the 
weak  points  of  the  scholastic  habit,  he  is  still  firee  enough 
from  prepossession,  and  has  still  enough  of  the  critical  vein 
to  see  how  much  useless  straw  the  common  scholasticism  was 
still  addicted  to  threshing.     It  is  nothing  unusual  with  him 
to   express   his   contempt  of  the  many  subtleties   {arauticB 
fictitios)  in  which  men  still  deal  so  much,  and  the  multitude 
of  baseless  possibilities  with  which  they  still  occupy  their 
heads.     He  earnestly  calls  upon  men  to  renounce  all  such 
utterly  superfluous  labour  of  the  brain,  and  to  occupy  them- 
selves instead  with  solid  and  useful  truths  (veritates  solidce  et 
utilesY^^ — all  of  them  thoughts  tending  towards  an  emancipa- 
tion from  scholasticism — to  a  reformation  of  science. 
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Still  further,  it  is  frequent  with  him  to  distinguish  between 
what  has  come  down  from  antiquity  and  that  which  is  of  later 
date,  which  the  men  of  the  last  centuries,  the  modems,  had 
introduced.  But  *'oki  Christian,"  with  him,  means  what 
belonged  to  the  ^ginal,  the  Primitive  Church  —  eceleda 
primitiva;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  ultimate  Stan- 
dard for  him  is  the  Bible — "  the  law  of  Christ,"  as  he  calls 
it.  From  this  purely  Protestant  spirit  of  criticism,  sprang  his 
free  and  manly  contention  against  various  usurpations  of  the 
Papacy  and  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  against  many  parti- 
culars of  the  Roman  Catholic  worsnip,  and  even  against 
several  articles  of  Roman  doctrine,  ^.jr.,  the  doctnne  of 
transubstantiation.  For  such  a  criticism  nothing  less  was 
indispensable  than  a  holy  zeal  for  the  truth  and  honour  of 
Ood,  moral  resolution,  and  manly  courage.  In  a  word,  the 
critical  genius  of  Wiclif  was  not  merely  an  efflux  of  scientific 
power  and  independence,  but  also  a  fruit  of  moral  sentiment 
and  of  Christian  character. 

It  is  not^  however,  in  his  intellect  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Wiclif's  personality  lies,  but  in  his  will  and 
character.  With  him,  so  far  as  I  see,  all  thinking,  every 
intellectual  achievement,  was  always  a  way  to  an  end — a 
means  of  moral  action  and  work, — it  never  terminated  in 
itself.  And  this  serves  to  explain,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Wiclif  shared  in  many  of  the  faults  of  his  time,  many  of  the 
weak  sides  of  his  performances  as  an  author.  There  are, 
speaking  generally,  two  kinds  of  natures,  one  putting  itself 
forth  in  the  presentations  of  art,  the  other  in  practical  action. 
Natcireu  of  the  former  class  seek  their  satisfaction  in  the 
works  which  they  complete — ^the  painter  in  his  pictures,  the 
sculptor  in  the  plastic  forms  which  he  produces,  the  musician 
in  his  harmonic  creations,  the  poet  in  his  poetry,  and  the  prose 
writer  in  his  prose.  That  every  part  of  the  work  should 
make  the  wisned-for  impression;  that  the  whole  should 
make  an  unity  complete  in  itself;  that  the  form,  in  harmony 
with  the  substance,  should  so  shape  itself  as  to  ^ve  full 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  at  once  loveable  and  fair,  elevating 
and  attractive :  to  these  ends  is  directed  all  the  effort  of  the 
artist.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  one  sketch  after  another  is 
made  and  thrown  a  way— that  attempt  follows  upon  attempt ; 
the  thinking  mind  never  rests,  nor  the  critical  eye,  the 
improving  hand,  the  smoothing  file,  till  a  perfect  art-work 
stands  before  the  artist.^^  To  these  artistic  natures,  cer- 
tainly, Wiclif  does  not  belong,  but  as  certainly  to  the  men  of 
practical  action  and  work.  It  is  not  beauty  of  form,  not  its 
harmony,  not  its  fiill  expression,  in  a  word,  not  the  work  itself 
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as  a  completed  performance  and  presentation  which  floats 
before  the  eje  of  such  personalities  ;  it  is  in  action  and 
work  themselves  that  they  seek  their  satisfaction — ^in  the 
service  of  the  truth,  in  the  furthering  of  the  good,  in  work  for 
man's  weal  and  God's  glory.  To  this  class  of  natures  be- 
longed Wiclif.  At  no  time  was  it  his  aim  to  dive  to  his 
addresses,  sermons,  scientific  works,  popular  writings,  etc., 
an  artistic  shape,  to  polish  them,  to  brmg  them  to  a  certain 
perfection  of  form ;  but  to  join  his  hand  with  others  in  the 
fellowship  of  labour,  to  communicate  to  others  what  he 
knew,  to  serve  his  native  country,  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
That  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  therein  to  serve  God 
was  his  joy  and  satisfaction.  If  only  what  he  said  was 
understood ;  if  his  spoken  word  was  only  kindhng  to  men's 
souIb,  whether  in  the  chair  or  in  the  pulpit ;  if  his  written 
word  was  only  effective,  and  his  action  was  only  followed  by 
any  good  fruit,  then  it  troubled  him  little  that  his  style  of 
presentation  was  thought  to  be  without  finish  or  without 
beauty,  or  perhaps  even  wearisome ;  in  the  end  he  came  to 
have  no  distinct  consciousness  himself  how  it  stood  with 
his  productions  in  these  latter  respects. 

It  is  true  that  the  repetitions  in  which  Wiclif  allowed 
himself  as  a  writer  go  far  beyond  the  permissible  limit. 
And  even  this  is  not  all.  His  treatment  of  a  subject 
generally  moves  in  a  very  free  and  ectsy  manner ;  a  strict  logi- 
cal disposition  of  his  matter  is  missing  often  enough.  He 
often  allows  himself  in  digressions  from  his  proper  subject, 
and  is  obliged  to  remind  himself  at  last  that  he  has  lost 
sight  for  a  time  of  his  main  topic.*^  The  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  extremely  loose — ^a  circumstance  which  adds 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true  and  certain 
sense;  and  the  diction  has  rarely  anything  sitting  close 
to  the  thought,  well-weighed,  or  carefuDy  chosen.  In  one 
word,  the  style  and  presentation  are  lacking  in  precisely 
those  qualities  which  we  account  classical,  in  well  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious  form,  artistic  inspiration^  SBsthetic 
perfection. 

But  in  compensation  for  these  defects,  Wiclif  always 
communicates  himself  as  he  is,  his  whole  personalitv,  im- 
dissembled,  true,  and  full.  As  a  preacher,  as  well  as  a 
writer,  he  is  always  the  whole  man.  Scarcely  any  one  has 
stamped  his  own  personality  upon  his  writings  in  a  higher 
degree,  or  has  carried  more  of  morality  into  his  action  than 
Wiclif.  Wherein,  then,  consists  the  peculiarity  of  his  per- 
sonality! 
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Wiclif  was  not  a  man  of  feeling,  bnt  a  man  of  intellect. 

Luther  was  a  genial  soul.      On  one  occasion  he  begs  his 

readers  to  take  his  words,  however  mocking  and  biting 

they  may  be,  "as  spoken  from  a  heart  which  could  not 

do  otherwise  than  break  with  its  ^eat  sorrow."^**    Wiclif 

never  said  that  of  himself      He  is  a  man  in   whom  the 

understanding  predominates — an  understanding  pure,  clear, 

sharp,  penetrating.    It  is   in  Wiclif,   as    if   one   felt    the 

sharp,  ftesh,  cool  breath  of  the  morning  air  before  sunrise ; 

while  in  Luther  we  feel  something  of  the  kindly  warmth 

of  the  morning  sun  himself.      It  was  only  possible  to  a 

predominantly  intellectual  nature  to  lay  so  great  stress  as 

Wiclif  did  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  Christian  verities. 

Even  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  puts  a  specially  high 

value  upon  the  philosophical  proofs  which  they  allege  in 

support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.    Manifestly  it 

is  not  merely  a  result  of  education  and  of  the  scholastic  tone 

of  his  age,  but  in  no  small  degree  the  outcome  of  his  own 

individuality,  that  the  path  in  which  he  moves  with  so  strong 

a  preference  is  that  of  speculation,  and  even  of  dialectical 

demonstration. 

But  in  Wiclif,  along  with  the  intellectual  element  thus  de- 
cidedly expressed,  there  is  harmoniously  combined  a  powerful 
will,  equally  potent  in  action  and  energetic  in  opposition 
— a  firm  and  tenacious,  a  manly,  yea,  a  heroic  will.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Wiclif  s  writings  with  an  unprejudiced 
and  susceptible  mind,  without  being  laid  hold  of  by  the 
strong  manhood  of  mind  which  everywhere  reveals  itself. 
There  is  a  force  and  fulness  of  character  in  bis  feeling 
and  language  which  makes  an  over-mastering  impression, 
and  keeps  the  mind  enchained.  Wiclif  sets  forth  his  con- 
victions, it  is  true,  in  a  learned  manner,  with  dialectical 
illumination  and  scholastic  argumentativeness.  And  yet  one 
finds  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  intellec- 
tual interest  which  moves  him.  His  conviction  has  im- 
mistakeably  a  moral  source.  He  confesses  openly  himself 
that  the  conviction  of  the  truth  is  reached  much  more  in  a 
moral  way  than  in  the  way  of  pure  intellect  and  science.^®* 

It  is  certain  that  in  his  own  person  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
victions more  in  a  moral  than  a  merely  intellectual  way ;  and 
hence  his  utterances  have  equally  the  stamp  of  decisive 
thinking,  and  of  energetic  moral  earnestness.  We  recognise 
everywhere  the  moral  pathos,  the  holy  earnestness  which 
wells  up  firom  the  conscience  and  the  depths  of  the  souL 
And  hence  the  concentrated  moral  force  which  he  always 
throws  into  the  scale.    Whether  he  is  compelled  to  defend 
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himself  against  the  imputation  of  petty  by-ends  and  low- 
minded  feeling,^^  or  whether  he  is  speaking  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  give  their  whole  study  to  human 
traditions  instead  of  God's  Word,^^^  or  whether  he  is  upon 
occasion  addressing  moral  warnings  to  young  men,^^®  he 
invariably  comes  forward  with  a  ftnness  of  moral  earnest- 
ness, with  arresting  force,  with  marrowy  pith  and  power. 
From  the  intensity  with  which  he  throws  his  whole  soul  into 
his  subject  springs  also  the  warmth  of  feeling  with  which 
Wiclif  at  one  time  repudiates  that  which  he  is  opposing,  and 
at  other  times  rejoices  in  some  conquest  which  ne  has  won. 
Not  rarely  he  manifests  a  moral  indignation  and  horror 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  learned  investigation,  where  one  is  not 
at  all  prepared  for  such  an  outburst  of  flaming  feeling.^^*  At 
other  times,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  disputation  with  op- 
ponents, he  breaks  out  into  joyful  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to  God  that  he  has  been  set  free  from  the  sophistries  by 
which  they  are  still  held  fast.^^®  The  contrast  between 
trains  of  scholastic  reasoning  and  such  sudden  out- 
pourings of  feeling  has  something  in  it  surprising  and 
arresting  in  a  high  degree ;  and  this  inner  fire  of  inspira- 
tion and  heart-fervour,  long  hidden  beneath  the  surface, 
and  only  now  and  then  darting  forth  its  tongues  of 
flame,  is  one  well  fitted  to  explain  psychologically  and  to 
excuse  many  literary  faults.  For  from  whence  come  these 
fi'equent  outbursts?  and  whither  do  they  tend?  In  very 
many  cases  Wiclif  enters  into  regions  of  thought  into 
which  he  is  drawn  by  his  heart  and  the  innermost  feeling 
of  his  soul.  Often  in  such  episodical  passages  have  I  come 
upon  the  most  elevating  gushes  of  his  moral  pathos — the 
most  precious  utterances  of  a  healthy  piety.  If  we  follow 
him  in  such  places,  we  find  no  reason  to  regret  it.  The 
reader  advances  in  the  author's  hand  with  growing  venera- 
tion and  love ;  and  at  the  close  he  will  not  only  be  fain  to 
forgive  him  for  a  digression,  but  in  spirit  he  warmly  presses 
his  hand  with  elevated  feeling  and  a  thankfiil  heart.  What 
seemed  a  literary  fault  proves,  upon  an  unprejudiced  and 
deeper  view,  to  be  a  moral  gain. 

The  intense  feeling  and  warmth  of  the  man  manifests  itself 
ever  and  anon  in  the  personal  apostrophes  which  he 
addresses  to  an  opponent,^*^^  as  well  as  in  the  circumstance 
that  he  very  often  speaks  of  himself  in  quite  a  personal 
way.  On  all  occasions,  indeed,  he  comes  forward  with 
entire  straightforwardness  and  unreserved  sincerity;  never 
in  any  way  concealing  the  changes  of  view  through  which 
he  has,  it  may  be,  passed ;  openly  confessing  the  fact,  when 
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he  has  previously  done  homage  to  an  error;  declaring 
frankly  what  are  his  aims,  and  praying  that  by  the  help 
and  in  the  fear  of  God  he  may  be  steadfast  to  the  end,"* 
As  a  preacher,  in  particular,  Wiclif  at  all  times  proves 
himself  a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  and  at  every  stage  of  his 
inner  development,  reflects  it  faithfully  as  in  a  mirror 
without  reserve.  At  all  times,  whatever  was  highest 
and  best  in  the  convictions  which  he  had  arrived  at,  he  took 
into  the  pulpit  and  truthfully  published;  and  from  this 
perfect  integrity  and  honour  it  comes  to  pass  that  his 
sermons  furmsh  a  standard  for  the  state  of  his  knowledge 
and  manner  of  thinking  at  every  stage  of  his  career. 

The  personality  of  Wiclif  includes  also  a  rich  vein  of  wit 
and  humour.  To  these  he  often  allows  a  diverting  play  of 
cheerful  banter,  as  wheo,  in  speaking  of  the  practice  of 
taking  money  in  the  confessional,  as  though  penitence  could 
prove  itself  to  be  genuine  in  that  way,  he  mdulges  in  the 
word-play — revera  non  jurisdictio  sed  faisa  jurisfictio  ;^^^  or 
when,  in  his  investigations  on  Church  property,  he  mentions, 
on  the  faith  of  an  old  legend,  that  when  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  with  the  money  which  he  had 
collected  for  the  Church  there,  his  road  was  beset  with 
robbers,  whereas  at  all  other  times,  he  added,  the  apostle 
travelled  in  perfect  safety,  because 

Cantdbit  vacuus  coram  kUrone  viator^^ 

Even  in  the  midst  of  serious  discussions  and  in  polemi- 
cal pieces,  he  loves  now  and  then  to  strike  a  more 
cheerful  note.  On  one  occasion  he  says :  —  "  Fortune 
has  no  such  kind  intentions  for  me  as  that  I  should 
be  in  a  position  to  bring  forward  any  proof  on  matters 
of  Church  property  which  could  have  any  weight  in  the 
eyes  of  the  doctor  (a  learned  opponent  with  whom  Wiclif 
was  at  the  time  engaged).     To  every  proof  which  I  have 

E reduced,  his  reply  has  commonly  been,  that  it  is  defective 
oth  in  substance  and  form.  But  verily  that  is  not  the 
way  to  untie  knots,  for  so  might  a  magpie  contradict  all 
and  every  proof.  I  proposed  the  question  whether  the 
King  of  England  is  entitled  to  deprive  the  clergy  who 
are  his  subjects  ot  the  temporalities,  when  they  trans- 
gress. In  reply,  he  sillily  leaves  the  question  in  this  form 
unanswered,  and  introduces  quite  a  different  subject — ^like 
the  woman,  who,  when  asked  *  How  far  is  it  to  Lincoln  ? '  gave 
for  answer — *  A  bag  fiill  of  plums/  Much  like  is  his  answer. 
•  The  King  cannot  take  away  from  his  clergy  any  of  their 
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temporalities,  brevi  manu  f  i.e.,  he  cannot  Btrip  them  of  their 
property  by  an  exercise  of  arbitrarjr  power."*** 

When  certain  theologians  of  his  day  by  their  scholastic 
sophistry  almost  made  sport  of  the  Bible,  by  first  main- 
taining that,  in  many  particulars,  its  language  is  impossible 
and  offensive,  i.«.,  when  taken  according  to  the  letter,  or  in 
the  carnal  verbal  sense;  and  then  professing  the  deepest 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  pretending  to  redeem 
their  honour  by  a  different  translation, — Wiclifs  opinion  of 
them  was,  that  they  come  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  bite 
with  fox's  teeth,  and  thrust  out,  to  boot,  an  otter's  tail.  It 
is  just  what  the  fox  does  when  he  makes  peace  with  the 
poultry  and  gets  into  the  hen-roost.  He  is  no  sooner  in  than 
he  &lls  to  work  and  makes  good  use  of  his  teeth.  When' 
they  pretend  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  have  that  sense, 
but  only  the  orthodox  sense  which  they  put  forward,  is  it 
not,  in  fact,  says  Wiclif,  an  unworthy  proceeding  to  bring  a 
false  accusation  against  a  man,  thougn  it  is  ac^owledged 
immediately  after  that  he  has  been  lied  against,  or  to  break 
a  man's  head,  though  he  has  afterwards  handed  to  him  a 
healing  plaster.^'* 

In  such  cases,  indeed,  his  wit  and  humour  easily  pass  over 
into  mockery  and  sarcasm ;  and  hence  an  objection  some- 
times made  by  his  opponents  that  he  had  recourse  to  satire 
as  a  polemical  weapon.  In  one  place  I  find  him  defending 
himself  in  the  face  of  an  opponent,  on  the  point  of  having 
allowed  himself  in  the  use  of  irony  against  him.  "  If,"  says 
he,  **  He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughs  at  them  (Psalm 
ii.  4),  so  also  may  all  men  who  stand  on  God's  side  bring 
that  school  of  theologians  to  shame  vdth  raillery,  with  re- 
proaches, or  with  proofe,  as  God  has  given  them  severally 
the  ability.  Elias,  too,  poured  out  bitter  mockery  and  scorn 
upon  the  priests  of  Baal  i\  Kings  xviil  27),  and  Christ  Him- 
self severely  reproached  tne  Pharisees  in  rough  and  disdain- 
ftd  words  (Matt.  xxii.).  When  any  one,  from  a  motive  of 
love  to  his  neighbour,  breaks  out  into  words  of  reproach 
and  scorn,  in  order  to  defend  God's  honour  and  to  preserve 
the  Church  from  errors,  such  a  man,  if  uninfluenced  by 
revenge  and  ambition,  does  a  work  worthy  of  praise.""' 

The  monks  especially  are  a  butt  for  his  riaicule.  In  one 
place  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks, 
and  he  remarks  that  a  principal  mot^vp  which  induces  men 
to  institute  monastic  foundations,  is  the  delusive  notion 
that  the  prayer  of  a  monk  is  of  more  value  than  all  temporal 
goods ;  and  yet  it  does  not  at  all  look  as  if  the  prayer  of 
those  cloistered  folks  were  so  very  powerful,  unle^B,  indeed. 
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it  be  supposed  that  God  listens  to  them  more  than  to  other 
men,  on  account  of  their  red  backs  and  their  fat  lips.^** 
WicHf  has  occasionally  caricatures  of  the  monks  similar 
to  this,  and  drawn  in  still  greater  detail.  Of  the  begging 
friars,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "they  are  like  the  tor- 
toises, which  quickly  find  their  way,  one  close  after  the  other, 
through  the  whole  country.  They  are  even  on  a  footing  of 
familiarity  with  noble  lords  and  ladies,  for  they  penetrate 
every  house,  into  the  most  secret  chambers,  like  the  lap-dogs 
of  women  of  rank."^^*  A  saying  of  his  has  been  preserved 
by  the  learned  Carmelite,  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  which 
reveals  to  us  the  tart  humour  of  the  man.  Netter  tells  us 
that  Wiclif  said  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  that  when  search 
is  made  among  the  sayings  of  Christ  for  any  word  to 
justify  the  founding  of  these  Orders,  no  other  is  to  be  found 
save  that  one  —  "I  know  you  not"  (Matt.  xxv.  12). 
Many  examples  of  Wiclif 's  homely  vernacular  are  already 
known  from  the  Trialogus,  as,  e,g,,  when  he  said  of  the 
Mendicants  and  their  letters  of  brotherhood,  that  "they 
sell  the  cat  in  a  bag."  ^^  Even  in  sermons  he  does  not 
shun  the  use  of  such  strong  expressions;  as  when,  in 
speaking  of  certain  arguments  which  were  used  by 
the  Mendicants  to  prove  the  pretended  antiquity  of  their 
Orders  (which  was  alleged,  in  the  case  of  the  Carmelites, 
to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Elijah  of  Carmel,  their  founder), 
he  characterises  their  argumentation  "as  worse  than  the 
sophistry  of  apes." 

Although  the  personality  of  Wiclif  comes  out  in  his  writings 
thus  strongly  marked,  this  by  no  means  implies  that  he  had 
any  wish  or  design  to  put  forward  any  claim  for  his  own 
person.  On  the  contrary,  he  desires  to  place  in  the  fore- 
ground One  far  higher  than  himself,  the  Lord  Christ.  His 
wish  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him — as  once  did  John  the 
Baptist — his  design,  to  promote  God's  glory  and  Christ's 
cause.  In  face  of  a  reproach  which  one  of  his 
opponents  had  cast  at  him,  that  he  set  forth  unusual 
views  from  a  motive  of  ambition  or  of  hostile  feeling, 
he  gives  this  solemn  assurance  in  a  passage  already  men- 
tioned : — •*  Let  God  be  my  witness,  that  before  everything  I 
have  God'q  glory  in  my  eye,  and  the  good  of  the  Church, 
which  springs  out  of  reverence  of  holy  Scripture,  and  follow- 
ing the  law  of  Christ."*®^  He  has  the  consciousness,  in  all 
humility  and  in  joyful  confidence,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  God, 
and  of  the  Cross  and  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  which  he  fights  and 
labours.^^  And  just  because  it  is  not  with  his  own  petty 
honour  but  with  the  honour  of  God  that  he  has  to  do,  ho 
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does  not  even  make  a  difficulty  of  making  some  confessions 
from  which  otherwise  a  concern  for  his  own  personal  credit 
would  have  held  him  back,  ^.a.,  **  I  confess  that  in  my  own  case  I 
have  often,  from  a  motive  of  vain  ambition,  departed  from  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  both  in  my  reasonings  and  my  replies, 
while  my  aim  was  to  attain  the  show  of  fame  among  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strip  off  the  pretensions  of 
ambitious  sophists/'*®*  This  consciousness  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  contending  not  for  himself  but  for  God's  honour  and 
Christ's  cause,  was  also  the  source  of  the  joyful  courage,  and 
the  confident  hope  of  final  victory  which  filled  his  breast 
even  in  the  menacing  prospect  of  persecution ;  and,  perhaps, 
even  of  an  approaching  death-blow  to  himself  and  his  fellow- 
combatants.  He  grew  himself  with  the  holy  aims  which  he 
pursued  ;  his  personal  character  was  exalted  by  the  cause 
which  he  served;  and  the  cause  which  he  served  was 
never  the  truth  as  mere  knowledge,  but  the  truth  as  a 
power  unto  godliness.  He  has  always  and  everywhere  in  view 
the  moral  kernel,  "  the  fruits ;  "  not  the  leafage  but  the 
fruit  is  everything  in  his  regard.*®*  It  was  from  glowing 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  sincere  love  to  the  souls  of  men, 
upright  conscientiousness  before  God,  and  heartfelt  longing 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  he  put  forth 
all  his  energetic  and  indefatigable  labours,  for  the  carrying 
back  of  the  Church  to  her  original  purity  and  freedom,  as 
she  had  flourished  in  the  primitive  Christian  age. 

And  what  was  the  character  of  these  Reformation  efforts 
of  Wiclif  ?  It  does  not  admit  of  being  defined  in  simple  and 
few  words,  and  for  this  reason,  that  his  Reformation  ideas 
passed  through  different  transmutations  and  developments, 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  his  whole  personality.  Wiclif, 
mdeed,  from  the  time  when,  in  mature  age,  he  entered  upon 

EubHc  life  and  drew  attention  upon  himself,  down  to  the  end  of 
is  career,  was  alwayb  inspired  by  the  Reformational  spirit. 
That  the  Church  as  she  then  stood  was  suffering  under 
evil  conditions ;  that  she  stood  in  indispensable  need  of  re- 
novation and  reform — this  was  and  ever  remained  his  firm 
conviction,  and  for  this  object  he  at  all  times  continued  to 
do  what  he  could.  But  what  the  worst  of  these  conditions 
were,  and  how  they  were  to  be  remedied— on  these  points  he 
thought  differently  at  a  later  period  from  what  he  did  in  his 
earlier  life.  In  middle  life  his  Reformational  views  bore  an  ' 
entirely  ecclesiastico-political  complexion;  in  the  last  six 
years  of  his  course,  from  1378,  the  political  points  of  view 
retreated  more  into  the  background,  and  the  religious 
motives  came  to  the  front.     In   the   fir^t    twelve    years 
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of  his  public  activitj,  the  worst  miBchief  of  the  Chnrch 
appearea  to  him  to  be  the  ufiurpations  of  the  Papacy 
upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  flsglish  Crown,  the 
financial  spoliation  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Curia  in  Avignon,  the  general  secularisation  of  the  clergy, 
including  the  monasteries  and  foundations,  simony  and 
the  corruption  of  morals — all  these  evils  were  ecclesiastico- 
political  matters;  and  accordingly  the  means  and  ways  of 
remedying  them  which  he  recommended,  and  in  part  him- 
self applied,  were  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastico  -  political 
character.  State  legislation  and  administrative  measures 
were  called  for — ^it  was  the  djaty  of  Crown  and  Parliament, 
king  and  lords  to  stem  these  evils,  while  he  himself  labi'>ure(l 
collaterally  to  remove  these  evil  conditions  by  the  lights 
of  knowledge,  in  the  way  of  instruction,  conviction,  and 
admonition. 

There  was  truth  in  all  this,  and  yet  the  end  aimed  at  was 
not  to  be  reached  in  this  wav,  for  the  weed  was  not  plucked 
up  by  the  root ;  with  the  best  intentions,  a  wrong  road 
was  taken.  Of  this  stage  of  Wiclif  s  work,  but  only  of  this, 
is  what  Luther  said  true,  that  he  attacked  only  tne  life  of 
the  Church,  and  not  her  doctrine.  But  in  the  last  stage  of 
his  work  Wiclit  undoubtedly,  went  farther  and  dug  dfeeper. 
The  Church's  doctrine  as  well  as  her  life  now  engaged  his 
examination  ;  and  in  more  than  one  article  was  emphatically 
assailed.  His  first  step  was  to  set  forth  with  the  utmost  cleaiv 
ness,  and  to  assert  with  the  greatest  decision,  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  holy  Scripture  alone  is  infallibly  true  and  an 
absolute  standard  of  truth.  No  one,  for  centuries,  had  so 
clearly  recognised  this  decisive  ground-truth,  and  established 
and  defended  it  with  such  emphasis  as  Wiclif.  And  not  only 
did  he  learnedly  and  in  a  literary  form  maintain  this  Protestant 
principle,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  but  he  also  carried  it  into 
actual  life,  and  practically  applied  it,  by  the  institute  of 
biblical  itinerant  preaching,  by  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  by  Scripture  commentaries  and  popular 
tracts.  Wiclif,  however,  did  not  stop  with  laying  the  foun- 
dation. With  the  Bible,  as  a  touchstone,  in  his  hand,  he  also 
examined  several  chief  articles  of  the  dominant  theology  of 
his  time,  found  them  to  be  untenable,  and  from  that  moment 
fought  against  them  with  all  the  fiery  zeal  of  which  he  was 
capable :  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  in 
particular  from  the  year  1381,  the  Romish-scholastic  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  chiefly  the  article  of  tran-  / 
substantiation.  That  was  an  important  piece  of  Reforma-/ 
tional  criticism.    But  it  was  neither  the  only  nor  the  most 
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important  piece,  though  it  was  the  criticism  which  most 
forcibly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  world.  Still  weightier 
was  the  doctrine  of  Wiclif  touching  Christ  and  the  Church. 
That  Christ  alone  is  our  Mediator,  Saviour,  and  Leader, 
that  He  alone  is  the  real  and  governing  Head  of  His  Church 
— ^this  is  what  we  may  well  csfi  the  mcUe^ial  principle  of  the 
theology  of  Wiclif,  iust  as  the  sole  authority  of  holy 
Scripture  majr  be  called  its  formal  principle.  This  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  sole  mediation  of  Christ  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  evangelical  ground-doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
setting  forth  of  the  latter  doctrine  by  Luther  was  an  immense 
advance  beyond  Wiclif^  a  memorable  deepening  of  insight, 
and  a  felicitous  seizure  of  truth  in  the  power  of  Divine 
light  and  guidance,  it  still  remains,  nevertheless,  a  pro- 
phetic thought  of  Wiclif,  a  thought  of  large  Reformational 
reach  and  bearing,  that  he  proclaimed  the  principle  that 
Christ  alone  is  our  Mediator  and  Saviour.  With  this  har- 
monises his  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
elect.  Indeed,  this  latter  idea  stands  in  the  most  pro- 
foimd  connection  with  Wiclifs  fundamental  view  of  Christ 
Himself  For  that  Augustinian  conception  of  the  Church 
forms  with  Wiclif  the  conscious  opposite  to  the  clerical, 
hierarchical,  and  Popish  idea  of  it ;  but  it  rests  precisely 
upon  the  principle  that  the  true  Church  is  the  Body  of 
Cnrist.  Proof  enough  all  this,  that  Wiclif  examined  and 
attacked  not  the  life  alone,  but  also  the  doctrine,  of  the 
Church  of  his  time. 

K  we  look  back  from  Wiclif  in  order  to  compare  him  with 
his  continental  precursors,  and  to  obtain  a  scale  by  which  to 
measure  his  personal  importance,  the  fact  which  first  of  all 
presents  itself  is,  that  Wiclif  exhibits  in  a  concentrated  form, 
m  his  own  person,  that  reform  movement  of  the  preceding 
centuries  which  traced  the  corruption  of  the  Church  to 
its  secularisation  by  means  of  worldly  property,  honour, 
and  power;  and  which  aimed  to  renew  and  improve  the 
Church  by  leading  it  back  to  a  condition  of  apostolic 
poverty. 

What  after  Gregory  VIL's  time,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Waldenses,  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the 
Mendicant  Orders  had  all  in  various  ways  aimed  to  effect ; 
what  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  had  so  devoutly  longed  ftjr 
— the  return  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  an  apostolic  life  and 
walk, — ^the  same  object  filled  the  soul  of  Wiclif  in  the  first 
period  of  his  public  activity.  In  addition,  the  modem  idea 
of  the  State  as  opposed  to  the  hierarchial  ideal,  which 
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began  to  dawn  upon  men's  minds  after  the  struggle 
between  Boniface  VIII.  and  PhiKp  the  Fair;  which  found 
in  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  John  of  Jandun,  and  William  of 
Occam,  its  eloquent  advocates  and  representatives;  and 
which  called  foi-th  so  vivid  a  sympathy  of  accord  among 
the  English  people  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, — this 
idea  was  not  only  taken  up  by  WicHf,  but  also  utihsedby 
him  for  the  practical  object  of  Church-reform.  In  establish- 
ing and  defending  as  a  first  principle  the  authority  of  holy 
Scripture  as  the  sole  standard  of  Christian  truth,  and  in 

g Tactically  labouring  for  Bible-reading  and  the  spread  of 
iblical  knowledge  among  the  people,  he  was  to  some  extent 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  W  aldenses.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  was  indebted  to  them  for  any  of  his  reform- 
ing ideas  and  methods ; — ^while  it  is  cei-tain  that  neither  the 
Waldenses,  nor  any  others  before  him,  had  asserted  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  with  a  clearness,  stringency,  and 
emphasis  equal  to  his. 

In  the  collective  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Wiclif 
marks  an  epoch  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the 
earliest  personal  embodiment  of  the  evangelical  reformer. 
Before  him,  it  is  true,  many  ideas  of  reform  and  many  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  it  crop  up  here  and  there,  which  even 
led  to  conflicts  of  opinion,  and  collisions  of  parties,  and 
gathered  themselves  up  in  the  formation  of  whole  reformed 
societies.  But  Wiclif  is  the  first  important  personality  in  his- 
tory who  devotes  himself  to  the  work  of  Church-Reform  with 
the  entire  thought-power  of  a  master  mind,  and  with  the  fall 
force  of  will  and  joyful  self-sacrifice  of  a  man  in  Christ  To 
that  work  he  devoted  the  labours  of  a  life,  in  obedience  to 
the  earnest  pressure  of  conscience,  and  in  confident  trust 
that  *'  his  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.''  He  did  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  labours  of  "evangelical  men" 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  opposed  and  persecuted  and 
driven  back.  Nevertheless,  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  assurance  that  the  ultimate  issue  would  be  a  Renova- 
tion of  the  Church  upon  the  Apostolic  model.  It  was  only 
after  Wiclif  that  other  living  embodiments  of  the  spirit  of 
Church-Reform,  a  Huss,  a  Savonarola,  and  others,  appeared 
upon  the  field — a  succession  which  issued  at  length  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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170.  When  opponents  give  expression  to  such  a  judgment,  it  has,  of  conrse,  the 
greatest  weight.  Now  !^ighton,  the  Leicester  Chronicler,  is  a  man  who  manifests 
his  dislike  to  Widif  and  hui  party  upon  every  occasion ;  and  yet  he  cannot  avoid 
bearing  this  testimony  to  him  :  Doctor  in  Theologia  eminentissimtts  in  diebns  illis. 
In  Philosophia  nulll  repntabatur  secundus,  in  scholastids  disciplinis  incomparabilis. 
Hie  maxime  nitebatur  alionim  ingenia  snbtilitate  scientiae  et  profunditate  ingenii 
sui  transscendere.  Historiae  Anglicamae  Seripttyres,  YoL  III.,  coL  2644.  And  the 
Carmelite  John  Cunningham,  an  opponent,  who  more  than  once  stood  forward 
against  him  in  his  lifetime,  is  reported  by  his  disciple,  Thomas  Net^r  of  Walden, 
to  have  been  an  admirer  of  Wiclif's  distinguished  learning  (admiratur  in  Wiclefo 
Boctrinae  Excellentiam,  Lewis,  Appendix  XXIII.).  On  the  side  of  his  followers,  it 
may  suffice  to  point  to  the  testimonial  (so  much  discussed)  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  celebrates  his  sententiarum  profundUcUj  and  pronounces  of  him,  that 
in  logioilibus,  philosophicis  ac  theologicis  ac  moralibus  et  speculativis  inter  omnes 
nostrae  universitatis  (ut  credimus)  scripeerat  sine  pari.  Wilkins,  Cone.  Magntie 
Britanntae,  III.,  302. 

171.  We  are  not  able  to  agree  with  Yaughan  when,  with  all  his  esteem  for 
Wiclif,  he  says  (Idfe  arid  OpinionSf  L,  319)  that  his  scholastic  treatises  possess,  at 
the  present  day,  only  a  very  limited  value,  even  for  the  students  of  history. 

172.  J)e  OivUi  DonUnio,  I.,  c.  38,  Yienna  MS.  1841,  fol.  78,  coL  1. 
178.  SairUa'  Day  Sermons,  No.  LII.,  MS.  3928,  foL  106,  coL  3. 

174.  De  Ecclena,  c.  5,  MS.  1294,  fol.  142,  col.  3  and  4. 

175.  Saints*  Day  Semums,  No.  XXX.,  MS.  3928,  fol.  58,  ooL  4,  to  fol.  59,  col.l. 

176.  lb.,  No.  XLIX.,  foL  99,  coL  1.  Comp.  MiaceU.  Sermons,  No.  L,  MS.  3928. 
foL  194,  coL  1. 

177.  De  EceUsia,  c.  9,  MS.  1294,  foL  155,  col.  1. 

178.  Comp.  the  interesting  investigation  of  Bollinger  in  his  Papst-Fahdn  des 
MittdaUers,  ed.  2,  Miinchen,  1863,  61  f. 

179.  De  Ecdesia,  o.  8,  Ma  1294,  foL  151. 

180.  Saints*  Day  Sermons,  No.  XXYL,  MS.  8928,  fol.  50,  coL  3 :  Iste  autem 
parvulus  somniatur  fuisse  Martialis  ....  Sed  dimisso  isto  ipsis,  qui  credere  illud 
volunt,  tenendum  est,  etc.  Comp.  XXIV.  Sermons,  No.  X,  foL  155,  coL  1  ;  De 
Ecclesia,  c.  22,  MS.  1294,  fol.  201,  coL  1-3. 

181.  Comp.,  e.ff.,  Trialogus,  III.,  a  27,  p.  225  f. 

182.  Comp.  Schleiennacher's  thoughtful  remarks  in  the  second  of  the  Monologues^ 
4  ed.,  Berlm,  1829,  p.  29. 

183.  Even  as  a  preacher  he  makes  Uttle  account  of  flowery,  fine  speech,  but  both 
in  his  theory  of  preaching  and  his  own  pulpit  practice  he  gives  the  decided  prefer- 
ence to  a  plain  and  simple,  but  suitable  and  apt  mode  of  expression ;  vicU  above, 
chap.  6. 

184.  Oft^  Papacy  in  Rome  (1520),  in  Preface  to  the  Jena  edition  of  Luthqr's 
Works,  1690,  L,  264. 

186.  De  Dominio  Divinio,  I.,  c  11,  MS.  1294,  fol.  225,  coL  2:  Credo,  quod 
sancta  conversatio,  miraculorum  operatic,  et  constans  ac  humilis  injuriarum  per- 
pessio  foret  argumentum  efficadus  infideli,  quam  disputationes  scolasticae,  quibus 
uuistimus,  etc. 

186.  The  strongest  passage  of  this  kind  which  I  know  is  one  in  De  VeriUUe  s. 
Scripturae,  c.  12,  Yienna  MS.  1294,  foL  34,  coL  4,  where  he  refers  to  the  fact  t[iat 
he  was  accused  of  seeking  by-ends  of  his  own,  and  that  imputations  were  cast  upon 
him  of  falsehood  and  equivocation,  and  repels  these  calumnies  in  a  high  tone  of 
earnestness  and  piety. 

187.  De  VeriUUe  s.  Scripturae,  c.  20,  fol.  65,  coL  2.  Here  he  presses  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  study  the  doctrines  of  men  more  than  ^e  Bible  with  one 
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interrogation  after  another,  in  a  style  which  makes  one  feel  that  he  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  a  theological  censor,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  a  prophet. 

188.  Trialogut,  III.«  c.  22,  p.  206  f.,  where  he  deals  with  the  sin  of  Onanism 
with  impressive  earnestness. 

189.  £.g,t  De  Veriiate  $.  Seriptwrae,  c.  12,  MS.  1294,  foL  84,  ooL  8  and  4 :  lUam 
novitatem  deteetor,  etc.  De  Bcdetia,  c.  8,  in  the  same  MS.,  foL  151,  ooL  1  and 
2  :  Deum  contestor  et  numina,  quod  inter  omnes  doctrinas  et  ccinsilia,  quae  audivi 
non  occurrit  mihi  aliquod  difiScilius  aut  detestabilius.  ....  Ego  quidem  horrerem 
introdncere  scolam  istam  tanquam  doctor  mendadi,  etc 

190;  De  VeriUUe  $.  Scn^urae,  c.  82:  Benedictns  sit  Deos,  qui  nos  Uberavit  ab 
istis  argutiiB  1 

191.  De  BecUna,  e.  8,  MS.  1294,  foL  185,  coL  2. 

192.  Characteristic  is  the  confession  in  De  Veriiate  $.  Scripturae,  c.  82,  MS. 
1294,  foL  117,  col  1,  that  he  is  equally  on  his  guard  against  a  presumptuous  arro- 
gance in  the  treatment  of  doubtful  questions,  as  against  timidity  and  a  hypocritical 
f aint-heartedness  in  defence  of  Scripture  truth ;  tUs  last,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  is  resolved  boldly  to  maintain. 

193.  Liber  Mandatorum  or  Decalogve,  a  26,  MS.  1889,  foL  206,  ooL  1 :  Bevera 
aon  juriadictio  sed  falsa  jurisfictio  istud  cogit,  etc 

194.  De  CivUi  DonUniOy  I.,  c  20,  MS.  1841,  foL  45,  col.  2. 

195.  De  EccUtia,  c  21,  MS.  1294,  foL  196,  coL  2. 

196.  De  Veriiate  «.  Scripturae,  c  12,  MS.  1294,  foL  81,  ooL  8. 

197.  Jh.,  c  22,  MS.  1294,  foL  199,  col.  4 ;  foL  200,  coL  1. 

198.  Dialogue  or  Speculum  Ecdetiae  MHitantie,  c  28,  MS.  1387,  foL  155,  ooL  2. 

199.  XXIV.  Sermone,  No.  IV.,  MS.  8928,  fol.  138,  coL  8. 

200.  TVialoguSf  III.,  c  80,  p.  852 :  Videtur  utique,  quod  fratres  seminant  de- 
ceptionem  f rivolam  utrobique,  et  fadunt  in  facto  magis  fraudulentam  oommuta- 
tionem,  quam  si  venderent  catum  in  sacoo. 

201.  Saintt^  Day  Sermons,  No.  VIII.,  MS.  8928,  foL  5,  coL  2 :  Pejori  qnam 
simiali  argutia  ai^guunt  quidam  fratres,  etc 

202.  75.,  De  Veriiate  e.  Scripturae,  c  12,  MS.  1294,  foL  84,  col.  4 :  Testis  mt 
mihi  Deus,  ego  prindpaliter  intendo  honorem  Dei  et  utOitatem  ecdeeae,  etc 

203.  De  Veriiate  t.  Scripturae,  c  2,  MS.  1294,  foL  8,  coL  1 ;  oomp.  c  5,  foL  11, 
ool.  4 ;  vide  above,  c.  8. 

204.  Gomp.  De  Ecdetia,  c  21,  MS.  1294,  foL  199,  ooL  2  :  lata  irregularitaa,  qna 
magis  attendimus  ad  folia  quam  ad  fructus,  creditor  iboere  in  ocuSs  Dei 
menta  nostra  vilewerc 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX., 
BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Thirs  are  several  points  in  the  history  of  WicHf  and  the  first  Widifitea  on 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  some  additional  light  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Papal  archives  in  Rome.  One  of  these  was  Wiclif's  alleged  dtation  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  tribunal  of  Urban  IV.,  to  which  it  has  long  been 
supposed  that  he  sent  a  declinature  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmity,  a  supposition 
for  which,  as  the  reader  has  seen.  Professor  Lechler  sees  no  adequate  ground.  A 
second  point  was  the  part  which  Widif  took,  in  1874,  in  the  negotiations  at 
Bruges  with  the  Papal  Legates,  with  respect  to  which  our  author  had  expreaaed 
his  expectation  that  some  original  papers  hitherto  unknown  might  possibly  be  pre^ 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.    To  whidi  historical  pdnts  may  with  equal 
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reason  be  added  the  curious  incidenta  in  Nicolas  Hereford*B  life  recorded  by 
Knighton,  and  resting  exclusively  on  his  authority,  viz.,  his  appeal  to  Pope  Urban 
VL  agunst  the  sentence  of  Archbishop  Courtnay,  his  condemnation  and  imprisoii- 
roent  in  Rome,  and  his  unexpected  release  from  prison  and  return  to  England. 

Having  become  aware  in  1876  that  our  Public  Records  Office  had  an  agent  in 
Rome  employed  in  searches  among  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  I  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy  the  first  of  the  historical  Questions  above  referred  to,  and  more 
recently  I  have  cabled  his  attention  to  uie  other  two.  In  both  instances  Sir 
Thomas  accepted  my  suggestion  that  search  should  be  made  by  his  agents  in  Rome 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  first  with  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Bliss ;  and  from  both  these  gentlemen  the 
instructions  sent  by  him  received  immediate  and  painstaking  attention;  but  I 
regret  to  add,  without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  Bulls  of  Gregory  XI.,  in  the 
matters  negotiated  at  Bruges,  are  of  course  to  be  seen  in  their  places  in  the 
BuUarium  of  that  Pope  ;  but  not  a  single  notice  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
records  of  the  Vatican  to  add  anything  to  our  previous  knowledge  either  of  Wiclif 
or  Hereford. 

Of  course  my  only  reason-  for  recording  here  this  purely  negative  result  is  to 
make  others  aware,  that  an  opportunity  which  looked  so  promising  of  obtaining 
further  light  on  a  subject  cif  so  much  historical  interest  has  not  been  overlooked,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  present  English  edition  of  Professor  Lechler's  work,  and  to 
save  time  and  trouble  to  future  inquirers  in  the  same  field  of  research. 
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"THE  LAST  AGE  OF  THE  CHURCH'' 

The  first  article  in  the  Appendix  of  Dr.  Lechler's  work  is  on  the 
authorship  of  the  treatise  which  was  long  imanimouslj  ascribed 
to  Wiclif,  intituled  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.  The  author 
agrees  with  Dr.  Yaughan  and  Professor  Shirley  in  rejecting  the 
Wiclif  authorship,  and  in  ascribing  the  work  to  some  uni^own 
English  membei'  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  who  was  a  cotemporary 
of  the  Keformer ;  and  he  enters  at  full  length  into  all  the  considera- 
tions, external  and  internal,  which  have  weighed  with  him  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  same  field  has  already  been  traversed 
by  two  of  our  own  writers,  and  as  it  is  scarcely  supposable  that  any 
doubt  upon  the  point  can  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has 
looked  into  what  they  had  written  upon  it  a  good  many  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Lechler's  work,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  here  more  than  a  few  sentences  of  his  copious 
article,  in  which  he  indicates  clearly  enough  the  circle  of  Church  society 
to  which  the  anonymous  and  unknown  author  of  the  work  probably 
belonged.  Yaughan,  who  was  the  first  to  reject  the  long-prevalent 
notion  that  the  work  was  Wiclif  s,  and  his  very  earliest  publication 
dating,  as  it  certainly  does,  from  1356,  offered  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  real  authorship  ;  but  Shirley  had  come  to  see  that  '^  the 
frequent  quotations"  which  it  contains  "  from  the  prophecies,  real  or 
spurious,  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  the  fact  that  the  abuses  referred 
to  in  the  tract  are  exclusively  tiiose  of  the  endowed  clergy,  seem  to 
point  to  a  Franciscan  monk  as  the  probable  author."  Dr.  Lechler 
following  up  this  suggestion,  has  satined  himself  fully,  not  only  that 
the  author  of  the  tract  was  a  Franciscan,  but  that  he  could  not  have 
been  other  than  one  of  a  special  circle  of  the  Franciscan  brother- 
hood, who  were  marked  by  certain  characteristics  which  he  brings 
fully  out  in  the  following  interesting  paragraph,  the  closiifg 
one  of  his  article : — ^  If  we  seek  to  define  the  circle  to  which  the 
anonymous  author  may  have  belonged,  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
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in  which  he  liv^es  and  breathes  in  the  work  before  ns  points  to  no 
other  quarter  than  to  those  Franciscans  who,  with  a  zealous  adhesion  ' 
to  the  strictest  peculiarity  of  their  order,  had  been  brought  into  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  existing  Church,  and  were  attached  to 
certain  enthusiastic  apocalyptical  views.  To  mention  a  few  names, 
such  men  were  Petrus  Joluumes  01ivi,t  1297  ;  his  scholar,  XJbertinus 
de  Casali ;  and  Jacoponus  of  Todi,  the  famous  poet  of  the  sequence, 
Stabat  Mater  DaUyroaOy  were  all  men  of  this  peculiar  spirit.  And  it  is 
well  known  from  other  sources  that  it  was  precisely  this  party  among 
the  Franciscans  who  had  a  high  value  for  the  writings  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim,  and  made  use  of  them,  too,  with  a  respect  approaching  to 
revereace.  Several  circumstances  concur  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  author  of  The  Last  Age  of  the  Chwrch  was  one  of  the  Franciscans 
belonging  to  this  class.  1.  The  author  censures  exclusively  the  faults 
of  the  endowed  clergy,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  may 
have  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  Mendicant  orders.  2.  The 
author  is  fond  of  apocalyptic  views,  and  is  attached  in  the  first  line 
to  the  authority  of  Joachim  of  Floria  This  points  to  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  therein  to  the  fiuction  of  it  indicated  above.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  to  impute  to  this  whole  party  the  feeble  and  narrow-minded 
characteristics  of  this  tract :  these  are  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the 
author  himself,  whose  name  and  position  it  may  neither  be  possible 
nor  of  any  importance  now  to  ascertain. 


IL 

wicLiFS  WKrrmas. 

Three  catalogues  of  these  writings  are  extant,  which  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  all  probability  were  drawn  up  not  much  later 
than  about  thirty  years  after  Wiclifs  death.  They  are  preserved 
in  two  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  but  were  only  lately 
published.  They  thus  remained  virtually  unknown  to  the  learned 
world,  which  for  centuries  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  catalogues 
of  a  much  later  date.^ 

The  first  man  who  attempted  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  list  of 
the  writings  of  Wiclif  was  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (t  1563),  in 
his  lUfietrium  Majoris  Britanniae  Scriptorwm  JSiimmariufn  in 
Qtuudam  CenttMrias  Dwisum,  which  first  appeared  in  1648.  At 
that  time  it  included  only  five  centuries  of  writei-s.  During  his 
exile  in  Germany,  he  enlarged  the  work  by  four  additional  centuries, 

^  Shirley  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Catalogue  the  first  two  of  these  old  lists; 
the  third  was  unknown  to  him.  Vide  Gatabgue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Libraiy 
of  Vienna^  v.  5. 
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and  CAiried  it  down  to  A.D.  1557,  in  which  year  the  enlarged  edition 
appeared  at  BaaeL  It  reckons  in  this  form  no*  fewor  than  900 
writers.  In  this  collection,  p.  451  f.,  Bale  gives  242  of  Wiclifs 
writings,  with  their  titles,  and  in  149  cases  he  adds  their  com- 
mencing words ;  but  he  does  not  aim  at  any  systematic  arrangement, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  indicate  where  the  MSS.  enumerated 
are  to  be  found.  But  Bale's  principal  fault  was  the  hasty  way  in 
which  he  picked  up  titles  of  writings  of  Wiclif  wherever  he  came 
upon  them,  and  gathered  them  together  without  a  trace  of  criticism. 
Hence  his  catalogue  is  entitled  to  very  little  confidence. 

More  than  150  years  passed  away  before  Bale  had  a  successor  in 
the  same  field.  Wiclifs  first  biographer,  John  Lewis,  in  his  lAfe  of 
Dr.  John  Widif,  1720  (new  edit.,  Oxford,  1820)  gave  a  catalogue 
extending  to  284  numbers,  which,  while  resting  upon  Bale's,  is  in 
some  respects  an  improvement  upon  it  Lewis's  catalogue  is  not  only 
richer  than  Bale's,  but'  it  notes  also,  whenever  possible,  the  libraries 
where  the  MSS.  are  to  be  found,  adding  also  the  commencing  words 
of  the  books  and  tracts,  and  sometimes  also  mentioning,  after  the 
title,  the  contents,  or  the  occasion  of  each  piece.  But  we  miss  in 
this  catalogue,  as  much  as  in  Bale's,  any  suitable  classification,  and 
even  any  critical  sifting.  Larger  works  and  short  tracts,  Latin  and 
English  pieces,  are  all  mixed  miscellaneously  together ;  many  pieces 
enumerated  by  Lewis  are  not  Wiclifs  at  all,  and  others  are  entered 
in  his  list  twice  over. 

The  catalogue  which  was  prefixed  by  H.  H.  Baber  to  his  Reprint 
of  Wiclifs,  or  rather  Purvey's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
1810,  was  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  Bale's  and  Lewis's,  but  is  not 
8o  complete  as  the  latter.  The  only  advance  >made  by  Baber  was 
the  thankworthy  one  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  more  exact 
account  of  the  Wiclif  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  of  the 
MSS.  preserved  in  Vienna,  in  regard  to  the  latter  o;£  which  he  made 
tise  of  the  catalogue  of  D^nis. 

Eighteen  years  later,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Life  and  Opinions 
of  John  de  Wydiffe,  Dr,  Vaughan  gave  a  catalogue,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  personal  investigation,  carried  out  especially  in  Cambridge 
and  Dublin,  and  which,  besides  a  classification  of  the  writings,  con- 
tained a  fuller  account  of  the  libraries  where  they  are  preserved,  and 
some  criticism  on  the  genuineness  of  the  several  pieces.  And  in  his 
last  work  on  Wiclif — John  de  Wydiffe^  a  Monograph^  1853 — he  has 
drawn  up  a  new  list  which  is  in  many  respects  more  accurate  and 
minute  than  his  earlier  one,  although  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
inferior  in  point  of  comprehensiveness.  In  point  of  accuracy,  too,  it 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desiderated,  e.g.y  more  than  one  writing  is  twice 
introduced  under  different  titles,  6.^.,  B.  544,  No.  103,  De  Dotaiione 
Ecdesiae^  and  125,  SuppUmenhim  Trialogi,  which  is  one  and  the 
same  work.  Another  instance  is  in  the  observations  which  he  repeatedly 
makes,  pp.  537  and  542,  on  the  subject  of  WicUf  a  Svmma  Theologica, 
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which  are  very  inexact,  and  even  confusing ;  for,  according  to  these, 
we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  Stt/mma  is  a  single  work,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  chapters,  whereas  it  is  rather  a  comprehensive 
Collection  or  Corpiu,  embracing  no  fewer  than  twelve  treatises,  many 
of  which  would  fill  a  goodly  printed  voluma 

The  most  important  advance  in  this  field  was  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
Walter  Waddington  Shirley,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Oxford. 
As  a  preparatory  work  to  a  projected  edition  of  Select  Works  of 
Wiclif,  which  he  did  not  live  to  take  part  in,  he  published,  in  1865, 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wydif  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  This  work,  though  very  modest  in  bulk,  was 
the  fruit  of  considerable  labour,  and  of  correspondence  and  laborious 
collections  reaching  through  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  peculiar 
recommendations  of  this  catalogue  are  numerous.  Shirley  divides  the 
Latin  and  the  English  writings  entirely  from  each  other;  be 
distributes  the  Latin  works  into  certain  classes  according  to  their 
contents  ;  he  adds  testimonies  and  notices  to  aid,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
determining  the  genuineness  of  the  several  writings ;  he  endeavours 
to  fix  their  several  dates,  at  least  approximately;  and  lastly,  he 
indicates  accumtely  the  MSS.  which  contain  the  several  works.  To 
the  catalogue  of  die  genuine  and  still  extant  works  of  Wiclif,  the 
author  adds  a  list  both  of  his  lost  writings,  and  of  writings  which 
have  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  him.  He  prints  in  an  appendix 
fwo  of  the  old  catalogues  of  Wiclif  s  works,  mentioned  above  as  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  found 
in  the  Vienna  MSS.  The  little  work  ends  with  an  alphabetical 
register  of  all  the  extant  works,  arranged  according  to  their  com- 
mencing words,  and  separated  off  from  each  other  as  Latin  or  English. 

Last  of  all,  Thomas  Arnold,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  SeUct  English 
Works  of  John  Wiclif ,  Oxford,  1871,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the 
English  writings  exclusively  which  are  ascribed  to  Wiclif,  in  which 
he  places  first  the  writings  which  ai'e  probably  genuine,  forty-one  id 
number,  and  next  those  which  are  doubtful,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
adding  at  the  close  a  short  list  of  others,  which,  in  his  judgment,  are 
certainly  spurious.  Arnold  has  added  to  Shirley's  list  one  English  piece 
which  he  was  the  first  to  discover  {Select  Works,  Vol  HL,  pp.  130-233). 
It  bears  the  t\\\Qoi Lincohuensis  (Grosset^te),  butis  nothing  else  than  an 
appeal  for  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  persons  and  work  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  after  several  of  them  had  been  tried  and  thrown  into  prison. 
For  the  rest,  Arnold  has  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  critical 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  several  pieces,  though  aiming  also  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  determination  of  their  respective  dates.  The 
result  reached  was  that  he  contested  the  genuineness  of  a  considerable 
number  of  pieces.  Of  the  sixty-five  English  works  brought  forward  by 
Shirley,  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  Wiclif  authorship  of  eight 
or  thereabouts;  while,  with  respect  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  others,  he 
is  unable  to  go  further  than  a  non4iquet.     He  has  not,  however,  pro- 
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ceeded  upon  his  own  individual  judgment  as  decisive,  but  has  printed 
in  his  third  volume,  among  the  '^  Miscellaneous  Works,"  several  of 
the  pieces  whose  genuineness  he  does  not  allow. 

To  come  more  closely  to  the  Works  themselves,  we  have  first  of  all 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  their  difference  in  respect  of  language. 
Dr.  Vaughan  says  of  the  English  writings  of  Wiclif/that  they  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  This  is  an  error.  Even  looking  to  numbers 
only,  Shirley's  catalogue  contains  not  fewer  than  ninety-six  Latin  works, 
while  the  English  works  number  only  sixty-five.  But  when  we  com- 
pare the  two  classes  of  pieces  in  respect  to  bulk,  the  Latin  pieces  have 
still  more  the  advantage;  and  hence,  in  Arnold's  judgment,  the  Latin 
works  of  Wiclif  "  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most  copious."  In 
fact,  the  English  pieces  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  more  than  mere 
tracts  of  a  couple  of  pages,  and  the  largest  of  them  fill  at  most  three 
or  four  sheets ;  while  the  series  of  Latin  works  includes  from  ten  to 
twelve  equal  to  the  Tricdogua  in  bulk,  every  one  of  which  would  till  a 
respectable  octavo  volume.  But  the  impoi-taiice  of  their  contents,  too, 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Latin  works,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
English.  Scientifically  considered,  it  is  only  the  Latin  writings  , 
which  are  of  value.  Wiclif's  philosophical  and  theological  position  V 
can  only  be  learned  from  them  with  certainty  and  thoroughness ;  A 
while  his  English  writings  ^re  chiefly  valuable  in  part  for  the  history 
of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  in  part  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  influence  of  Wiclif  upon  the  English  people^ 

And  here  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
most  importaht  of  the  Latin  works  is  sufficiently  attested  and  indeed 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  partly  because  Wiclif  himself  is  accustomed  to 
quote  his  own  earlier  works  in  the  later,  and  partly  because  his  several 
opponents  cite  different  works  of  Wiclif  in  their  controversial  writ- 
ings. In  this  way  a  pretty  copious  list  of  his  works  can  be  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  William  Woodford,  from  a  mandate  of  Arch- 
bishop Sbynjek  of  Prag  against  Hus,  from  the  anti-Hussite  works  of 
Friar  St/ophan,  of  Dolan,  but  most  of  all  from  the  great  work  of 
Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden.  But  friends  and  admirers  too,  like  Hus, 
mention  several  of  his  writings,  and  give  exact  quotations  from  them. 
In  the  Vienna  MSS.  his  name  occurs  by  no  means  unfrequently 
attached  to  his  several  piecea  But  the  case  is  entirely  otherwise  ' 
with  the  English  writings  Sjaot  one  of  them  is  mentioned  in  any  other  ^ 
writing,  either  of  Wiclif  or  of  his  literary  opponents.  ^  His  popular 
tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Tfte  Wicket^  stands  alone  in  being  expressly 
mentioned  as  his  in  several  of  the  Acts  of  Process  brought  against 
particular  Lollards,  but  not  earlier  than  the  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  in  the  MSS.  containing  these  English  tracts  it  is  mar- 
vellous that  his  name  should  so  rarely  occur.  In  other  words,  there 
are  almost  no  external  testimonies  in  existence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  English  writings  of  Wiclif;  ^,s^  are  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  ■' 
internal  gi*ound8  either  for  or  against  their  Wiclif  authorship,  and,  ^^ 
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as  m&j  be  easUj  understood,  the  work  of  dedding  beoomes,  in  these 
circumstances,  precarious  and  difficult 

Further,  it  is  a  verj  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  Latin  writings  of 
Wiclif  comparatively  few  old  MSS.  are  extant  in  England  itself 
and  in  Ireland,  while  the  whole  of  his  English  writings  are  to  be 
found  in  English  and  Irish  libraries.  Of  the  ninety-six  Latin  works 
enumerated  by  Shirley,  there  are  only  twenty-seven  of  which  MSS. 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  in  the  possession 
of  English  or  Irish  Libraries — <Le.,  not  fully  a  third.  And  among  those 
which  are  wanting  in  England  itself  are  not  a  few  works  of  the  greatest 
importance— c^r.,  the  Trialogus^  De  Jwramtento  Amoldij  one  of  the 
earliest  memorials  of  Wiclif  which  is  of  high  interest,  etc.,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  libraries  of  the  Continent,  and  chiefly  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  the  University  and  Archiepisoopal 
Libraries  of  Prague,  and  even  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  the 
Royal  Library  of  Stockholm,  are  in  possession  of  MSS.  of  Wiclif  s  Latin 
works.  And,  indeed,  the  state  of  matters  is  this,  that  of  the  ninety- 
six  Latin  works,  including  tracts,  there  are  only  six  of  which  MSS. 
are  extant  exclusively  in  England  or  Ireland,  while  of  the  English 
writings  not  a  single  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  the  Continental  libraries. 
The  latter  fact  finds  an  easy  explanation  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  which  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  even  in  Bohemia, 
during  the  Hussite  movement.  But  less  easy  of  explanation  is  the 
fact  that  so  few  in  proportion  of  Wiclif's  Latin  writings  should  have 
been  preserved  in  England.  To  impute  this  to  the  destructive  inquisi- 
tion of  the  English  bishops,  is  forbidden  by  the  circumstance  that 
only  two  of  the  purely  philosophical  tractates  enumerated  by  Shirley 
are  extant  in  MS.  in  England ;  and  in  the  case  of  essays  on  logic  and 
metaphysics  such  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  inquisition 
should  have  troubled  itself  about  their  detection  and  destruction. 

In  now  proceeding  to  an  orderly  enumeration  of  Ihe  several  writ- 
ings of  Wiclif,  the  object  which  we  aim  at  is  to  present  a 
picture  of  his  activity  as  an  author.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  did 
not  ap])ear  to  me  so  advisable  as  it  did  to  Shirley,  whose  object  was 
different,  to  make  the  difference  of  the  two  languages  employed  in  the 
writings  the  chief  principle  of  distribution  in  arranging  the  latter. 
It  seemed  better  here  to  subordinate  the  linguistic  point  of  view, 
and  to  aim,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  mcUerial  classification 
according  to  subject  and  content.  Shirley  himself  has  always 
made  a  material  division  within  the  two  chief  classes  of  works 
set  out  by  him — 1,  Latin  works,  and  2,  English  works.  But  in 
cariying  through  this  material  classification,  we  shall  follow  a  way  of 
our  own,  while  rejoicing  in  the  coincidence  of  his  judgment  with  our 
own,  as  often  as  it  occurs.  In  our  indication  of  MSS.  and  the 
libraries  containing  them,  we  allow  ourselves  to  refer  simply  to 
Shirley's  meritorious  work. 
'   We  divide  the  works  into  four  chief  classes — L  Works  of  scientific 
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content.  2.  Sermons.  3.  Practical  catechetical  pieces.  4.  Judg- 
ments, personal  explanations,  pamphlets^  etc.  Several  letters  form 
a  species  of  appendix. 

A. — Works  op  Soientifio  Content. 

1.  Philosophical  Works. 

1.  Logica. 

2.  Logicae  Contirmatio, 

3.  Quaestiones  Logicae  et  FhUosophicae, 

4.  De  ErUe  sive  Surrmui  InUUectntaUv/rn  (inclades  two  books,  each 
with  six  tractates).      Vide  Shirley,  No.  8. 

6.  De  Universcdilmsy  Shirley,  10. 

6.  RepUcatio  de  UniversoMbiis,  Shirley,  9. 

7.  De  Ente  PaHwuloffiy  Shii-ley,  4. 

8.  De  Materia  et  Forma,  Shirley,  6.^ 

9.  De  Materia,  Shirley,  7. 

10.  De  Compositione  ffominis,  Shirley,  5, 

11.  De  Ammo, 

2.  Theological  Works. 

A,  Systematic, 

Here  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  foremost  place,  both  on  account  of 
its  great  extent  and  its  inherent  value,  the  great  work  of  Wiclif  to 
which  his  admirers  give  the  title  of  Svmima  Theologian  or  Swmma  in 
Theologia^  a  name  not  unusual  in  the  scholastic  theology,  though  this 
name  for  it  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  his  own  writings,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed.  For  from  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  been  custom- 
ary to  give  this  title  to  works  of  a  more  than  ordinary  comprehensive 
character,  in  which  the  doctrinal  system  of  a  doctor  of  the  schools 
was  set  forth  in  an  independent  way  of  his  own,  and  not  in  the  way 
of  commentary  on  the  sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  close  degree  of  connection  and  interdependence  ;  and 
this  even  when  the  author  had  given  to  his  work  a  different  titla 
So,  e.g,,  I  find  that  to  the  great  work,  of  Bradwardin,  which  he  had 
entitled  De  Gaasa  Dei,  the  title  is  given  in  some  MSS.  of  Sv/nvma  de 
Cauea  Dei, ,  The  voluminous  work,  too,  of  Richard  Fitzralph,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  Ad/oersue  Errorea  Armenorum,  is  constantly  called 
SiMnma. 

'  As  a  supplement  to  what  Shirley  (Galdlogue,  p.  2  f.)  has  oommanlcated,  it  is 
proper  to  remember  here  that  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockholm,  according  to 
Dudik's  "Forschmigen  in  Schweden  fUr  M&hren's  Gkschichte  1852,  p.  198  f., 
poaaeeses  a  paper  MS.  in  4to,  probably  written  by  Hnss  himself  in  1398,  which 
contains  the  following  philosophical  tracts  of  Widif : — 1.  Dt  individuatione 
temporis  et  irutantis,  in  12  chapters,'  pp.  1-S3.  2.  De  Tdeit,  pp.  34-52.  8.  De 
Materia  et  FormOf  pp.  53-76.  4.  JReplicatio  de  Universalibus,  pp.  73-86.  6.  De 
veris  universalibus,  pp.  87-134.  This  MS.  was  part  of  the  booty  carried  off  by 
General  Kdnigsmark,  at  the  taking  of  the  Hradschin  in  Prague,  on  26th  July 
1648,  from  the  "  Schatzkammer  "  and  Library  of  the  royal  castle. 
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The  Summa  of  Wiclif  (so  entitled  in  three  catalogues  of  the  Hussite 
period)  comprises  no  fewer  than  fifteen  books,  some  of  which — e.g.y  the 
6th  book,  Of'  the  Truth  of  Holy  Scripttvre—'wovH  fill  in  print  a 
volume  of  at  least  30  sheets.  To  the  main  work,  which  is  purely 
theological,  is  prefixed  a  more  general  work  of  mixed  philosophico- 
theological  content,  which  treats  De  Dominio,  The  Svanma  consists 
of  the  following  series  of  treatises  : — 

1.  De  Dominio,     This  appears,  from  the  preface  in  several  MSS., 

to  have  been  the  general  title,  with  which  agrees  the  old 
catalogue  contained  in  Vienna  MS.  4514. 

(a)  De  Dominion  Lib.  L  (fragment  in  19  chapters). 

(b)  De  Dominio  Divino,  Lib.  IL  (fragment  in  6  diapters). 

(c)  De  Dominio  Divine,  Lib.  III.  (fragment  in  6  chapters). 

2.  Summa  Theologiae,  in  12  Books. 


De  EccUsia, 
De  Officio  Regis^ 
De  FotesUUe  Fapae. 
De  Simonia, 
De  Apostctsia. 
De  Blasphemi€U 


(1)  De  Mandatia  Divinis. 

(2)  De  Statu  Innocentiae, 

(3)  De  Dominio  CivUij  Lib.  I. 

(4)  De  Dominio  CivUi,  Lib.  TI. 

(5)  De  Dominio  Civili,  Lib.  III. 

(6)  De    Veritate  Saorae  Scrip- 

turae. 

3.  Trialogus. 

4.  Swpplenientum  Trialogi  sive  de  Dotatione  JScdesiae  ;  both  edited 
by  Lechler,  Oxford,  1869. 

5.  De  Jncarrixitume  Verbi  (Shirley,  No.  12). 

6.  De  Ecclesia  et  Memhria.  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  title, 
and  not  as  Shirley,  following  the  catalogues  in  two  Vienna  MSS., 
gave  it  under  No.  13,  De  Fide  Catholica,  This  book,  moreover,  is 
not  the  same  with  the  book  De  Ecclesia,  which  forms  the  seventh 
part  of  the  Summa, 

7.  De  Officio  Fastorali,  edited  by  Lechler,  Leipzig,  1863,  Shirley, 
p.  48,  No.  61. 

8.  De  EuchaHstia  Traetatus  Major. 

9.  De  EucharisHa  et  FosniteTUia,  sive  de  Canfessione,  Shirley,  Na  23. 

B,  Polemical  Works. 

1.  Contra  KiUngham  Ca/muHitam  determinationes,  vide  Shirley, 
20,  No,  53. 

2.  Contra  Magistrum  Outredwm  de  Omesima  (?)  Monachum  DeUf- 
minatio,  Shirley,  No.  54. 

3.  Contra  WUhdmum  Vj/nham  Monachum  de  S,  AUbano  Dsiermiruir 
tione,  Shirley,  No,  55. 

4.  De  Domimo  Deierminatio  Contra  unvm  Monachum,  Shirley, 
No.  56. 

5.  Responsiones  ad  RaduLfum  Strode,  Shirley,  No.  57. 

6.  Responsiones  ad  Argwnenta  Cujusdam  aemuU  veritalis,  Shirley^ 
No.  58. 
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7.  lUsponnanes  ad  XLIV.  QuaeHianes  aive  ad  arguttas  moriachaleSf 
Shirley,  No.  59. 

8.  Bespansuan  (kd  Decern  Qttaeatianea,  Shirlej,  No.  60. 

B* — Sermons  and  Practical  Expositions  of  Scrdpturk. 

1.  Collections  of  Sermons. 

A.  In  Latin. 

1.  Sermon  on  the  Gospels,  for  Sundays — Super  Evangdia  Domini- 
caHoy  Shirley,  No.  33. 

2.  Sermons  on  the  Gospels  for  Saints'  Days — Super  Evangelia  de 
Sanctis, 

3.  Sermons  on  the  Epistles,  for  Sundays — Super  Epistolae. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Sermons— 64  in  number.  The  kernel  of  this  col- 
lection consists  of  40  sermons  which  occur  in  Vienna  MS.  3928,  as 
a  special  collection,  and  which  are  of  outstanding  importance  as  con- 
taining the  earliest  sermons  of  Wiclif ,  and  reflecting  his  earlier  riews. 
As  these  collections  of  sermons  could  scarcely  have  been  made  by 
Wiclif  himself,  their  variations  in  number  and  contents  can  the  more 
easily  be  accounted  for.  Thus  Shirley  places  under  No.  37,  a  col- 
lection of  twenty-four  miscellaneous  sermons,  the  most  of  which 
again  occur  under  No.  4,  as  a  distinct  collection. 

As  an  Appendix  to  the  Collections  of  Sermons,  ai*e  to  be  men- 
tioned single  sermons  which  were  transcribed  from  the  collections, 
e.^.,  Sermo  Pulcher  on  Ruth  ii.  4,  which  is  identical  with  the  24th 
sermon  in  the  MisceUaneoua  XXIV,  Sermone ;  vide  Shirley,  No. 
39.  Another  such  is  MtUierem/ortem  quia  inveniet  f  on  Proverbs  xxxi 
10,  identical  with  the  6th  of  the  twenty-four  sermons  in  Shirley,  No. 
41.  The  Exhortatio  navi  Doctorisy  Shirley,  No.  38,  is  also  a 
sermon,  delivered  at  a  doctoral  promotion.  Last  of  all,  the  tractate, 
De  Sex  Jugis  (vide  Appendix,  No.  7),  is  a  combination  of  several 
sermons ;  comp.  Shirley,  No.  40. 

B.  In  English. 

1.  Sermons  on  the  Gospels  for  Simdays — ^from  first  Sunday  in 
Trinity  to  the  dose  of  the  Church  year — Evangeiia  Dominicalia, 

2.  Sermons  on  the  Grospels  for  Sundays — ^from  first  Sunday  in 
Advent  to  Trinity  Sunday. 

3.  Sermons  for  Saints'  Days,  on  Texts  from  the  Gospels — on  the 
Cormnune  Sanctorum. 

4.  Sermons  for  Saints'  Days— on  the  Pro2yrium  Sanctorum  ;  vide 
Shirley,  No.  2  (1-4).  These  four  pai-ts  are' published  in  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Select  English  Works  of  John  Wiclif  by  Arnold. 

5.  Week-day  Sermons  on  Texts  from  the  Gospels,  besides  several 
occasional  sermons — Evangeiia  Ferialia,  The  whole  number  of  these 
sermons  on  the  Gospels  1-5,  amounts  to  239. 
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6.  Sennona  on  the  Epistles — Epistolae  Dondnicdie^ — fiftj-five  in 
number.  The  collections  under  5  and  6  are  printed  in  YoL  XL 
of  Arnold's  Select  Works  of  Wielif. 

The  tract  on  the  Holy  Sapper,  intituled  Wyckett^  appears  as  a 
single  sermon. 

2.  Practical  Expositions  of  Scripture. 

A.  In  Latin. 

1.  Exposition  of  Sermon  on  the  Mount — Opua  EvangeUcutn  sive 
de  Sermons  Doniini  in  Monle^  in  four  parts ;  the  two  last  parts  also 
bear  the  title  De  Antichristo  ;  vide  Shirley,  No.  42. 

2.  Exposition  of  the  23d  Chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel — ExposUio 
S.  Matth,  c.  xadii,  sive  de  Vae  Octuplici, 

3.  Exposition  of  the  24th  Chapter  of  Matthew — Expositio  S.  Matt, 
cap,  xxiv.  sive  de  Antichristo, 

4.  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  Books,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

j5.  In  English, 

1.  Vcte  Octuplex — Exposition  of  23d  chapter  of  Matthew,  printed 
in  Select  Works,  VL,  379-389. 

2.  Of  Mynystris  in  the  Chirche — Exposition  of  24th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  printed  as  above,  393-423.  These  two  tracts  stand  in  all 
complete  collections  of  the  English  Sermons  of  Wielif. 

The  English  explanations  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  which 
Shirley  describes,  p.  35,  under  Nos.  6-9,  were  not,  in  all  probability, 
written  by  Wielif  ]  comp.  Arnold  iu  the  Introduction  to  VoL  L  of 
the  Select  Works,  p.  iv. 

Probably,  on  the  other  hand,  Wielif  was  the  author  of 

3.  The  twelve  pieces  which  occur  in  a  collected  form  in  several  MSS., 
under  the  title  Super  Cantica  Sctcra,  and  are  published  by  Arnold  in 
Select  Works,  VoL  III.,  5-81.  The  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  MSS.  and  in  print  is  not  regulated  either  by  their  dates  or  sub- 
jects.    We  enumerate  them  in  a  different  order. 

I. — Old  Testament  Cantica. 

1.  Song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv. 

2.  Hymn  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii. 

3.  Hannah's  Song,  1  Sam.  ii. 

4.  Isi*aers  Song  of  Thanksgiving,  Isaiah  xii 

5.  Hezekiah's  Hymn  of  Praise,  Isaiah  xxxviiL  10-20. 

6.  Habakkuk's  Prayer,  iii  2-19. 

II. — ^Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 

7.  Song  of  the  Three  Men  in  the  Furnace,  Daniel  iiL  51,  afler 
the  LXX. 
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III. — ^New  Testament  Cantiea. 

8.  The  Magnificat,  Luke  L  46-55. 

9.  Benedictus — Prayer  of  Zacharias,  Luke  L  68-79. 

10.  Simeon's  Hymn,  Luke  ii  29-32. 

IV. — Cantica  of  the  Ancient  Church. 

11.  The  Te  Deum. 

12.  The  Creed  Quicunque,  considered  as  a  Psalm,  Shirley,  p.  36. 
These  Pieces  are  all  laid  out  in  one  way,  yiz.,  that  the  verses  one 

after  another  are  first  given  in  Latin  after  the  Vulgate,  and  then  in 
an  English  translation,  to  which  a  short  explanation  is  added. 

C. — Practical  Explanations  of  Catechetical  Pieces. 

We  here  use  the  liberty  of  carrying  back  the  modem  name  Catechism 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  although,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  not  then  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  day.  We  also  include  among  pieces 
designed  for  popular  use  a  great  many  more  sorts  than  have  been 
ranged  under  the  name  of  Catechism  since  Luther's  day.  These  works 
being  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  are  for  the  most 
part  written  in  English.  Only  a  few  tracts  belonging  to  this  category 
are  wiitten  in  Latin. 

/.  In  Latin. 

1.  Deseptem  dovds  Spiritvs  scnicti,  Shirley,  CcUaL  No. 27. 

2.  De  ChutUme  Dominica^  Shirley,  No.  47. 

3.  De  SahUcUioTie  cmgeUcOy  Shirley,  No.  48. 

4.  De  TripUci  vinculo  amaria^  Shirley,  No.  49. 

6.  Differentia  inter  peccatvm  mortale  et  venialey  Shirley,  No.  28. 

II.  In  English. 

1.  0/  the  Ten  Commandments,  Shirley,  No.  40.  Printed  in 
Select  Works,  Vol.  IIL,  82-92. 

2.  0/  the  seven  works  o/m>ercy  hodyly  ;  and 

3.  The  seven  werkys  of  mercy  ghostly ,  or  Opera  caritaUs,  Shirley, 
Nob.  42,  43.  The  two  pieces  evidently  form  one  whole,  printed  in 
Select  Works,  Vol.  IIL,  168. 

^,  On  the  seven  deadly  sins,  Shirley,  No.  44,  in  Select  Works, 
Vol.  in.,  pp.  119-167. 

5.  The  Mirror  of  Christian  Life,  Shirley,  No.  11.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  according  to  the  investigations  of  Arnold 
and  Professor  Stubbs  of  Oxford,  the  pieces  marked  1  and  7  in  this 
collection  (Na  11)  certainly  did  not  belong  to  Widif,  but  to  a 
Manual  of  Religious  Instruction  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Thoresby 
of  York,  in  1357,  and  circulated  among  clergy  and  laity  in  his 
diocese ;  vide  Arnold,  Select  Works,  VoL  IIL,  Introd.  vi  The  remain- 
ing five  pieces  of  this  collection  are  printed  by  Arnold  in  Vol.  IIL, 
namely : — 
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(2.)  On  the  LorcPs  Prayer. 

(3.)  On  the  Ave  Maria. 

(4.)  Explanations  of  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

(5.)  On  the  Five  Bodily  Sins. 

(6.)  On  the  Five  Spiritual  Sins. 

Besides  the  tract  on  the  Jjord's  Prayer,  just  named,  two  other 
explanations  of  the  Prayer  by  Wiclif  are  found,  which  are  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  fh>m  this  one,  namely — 

6.  Shirley,  No.  27. 

7.  Shirley,  No.  64.  The  latter  piece,  which  is  the  larger  of 
the  two,  is  printed  in  Select  Works^  Vol.  III.,  pp.  98-110, 

8.  On  the  Ave  Maria,  Shirley,  No.  28,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  tract  on  the  Angels*  Salutation,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  under  5  (3). 

9.  0/  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  Shirley,  No.  41.  Arnold's 
judgment  on  this  tract  is  somewhat  unfavourable.  Select  Works,  VoL 
III.,  Introd.  vi 

Last  of  all,  we  think  we  should  add  here  some  tracts  which,  to 
speak  with  Luther,  form  a  sort  of  House-Table,  namely : — 

10.  0/  Wedded  Men  and  Wifis,  and  of  their  Children  also, 
Shirley,  No.  36  ;   Select  Works,  VoL  IIL,  188-20. 

11.  0/  Servants  and  Masters  ;  how  each  should  keep  his  degree, 
Shirley,  31. 

12.  A  Short  Rule  of  Ufe,  Shirley,  No.  24;  Select  Works,  IIL, 
204-208. 

D. — Judgments,  Personal  Explanations,  and  the  Like. 

A.  JudgmeDts. 

A II  in  Latin, 

1.  Ad  Quaesita  Regis  et  ConcUii;  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,  pp.  258- 
271,  Shirley's  Catal.,  No.  65. 
.  De  Captivo  Uispanensi,  Shirley,  No.  66. 

3.  De  Juramento  Amoldi,  Shirley,  No.  71.  Printed  for  the  first 
time  below,  in  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

B.  Petitions,  Personal  Explanations  and  Defences 
addressed  to  Public  Bodies. 

/.  In  Latin, 

1.  Ad  Farliamentum  Regis,  Shirley,  No.  50.  Published  first  by 
Lewis,  p.  382,  and  then  by  Shirley,  Fascictdi  Zizaniorum. 

2.  Declarationes  Johannis  Wickliff,  Shirley,  No.  61.  Printed  in 
Walsingham's  Historia  Anglicama,  ed.  Riley,  Vol.  I.,  357-363. 

3.  De  Condemnatione  XIX.  Conclusionittm,  Shirley,  No.  62. 
Printed  in  Appendix  to  Fasc.  Zizan.,  No.  III.,  pp.  481-492. 
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4.  De  Eucha/ristia  Co^feasio^  Shirley,  No.  19.  Prmted  in  Lewis, 
pp.  323-332;  inYaiighan,  Life  md  Opinions^  VoL  II.,428  f.,  and  Mono- 
graph,  564  f.,  following  Lewis  word  for  word ;  lastly,  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  oritical  manner  in  Shirley,  Fasc,  Zizcm.,  pp.  115-132. 

5.  De  EuchovristMb  Gcmfeado,  shorter  than  the  preceding,  Shirley, 
No.  20. 

//.  In  English. 

1.  Wiclifs  Petition  to  King  and  Parliament,  intituled,  Four 
Articles,  Shirley,  No.  39.  •  Published  by  Dr.  James,  Oxford,  1608, 
in  Two  Short  Treatises,  etc.  j  and  in  a  more  correct  form  by  Arnold, 
Select  Works,  III.,  507-523,  under  the  title :  A  Petition  to  ike  King 
and  Pa/rliament. 

2.  Ttoo  Confessions  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar — 1.  I  knowleche 
that  the  Sacrament^  etc.,  Shirley,  No.  65,  printed  in  Select  Works, 
IIL,  499  1  2.  I  beleve  as  Crist,  eta,  Shirley,  No.  54.  Select 
Works,  III.,  501. 

E. — ^Polemical  Writings  and  Pamphlets. 
/.  In  Latin. 

These  writings  all  relate  to  the  Church — ^its  worship,  especially  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  its  members  and  ranks ;  its  duties 
and  rights;  its  needs  and  mischiefs;  its  improvement  and  reform. 
These  numerous  tracts  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  fly-leaves ;  and  in 
attempting  to  reduce  them  to  several  chief  classes,  the  following 
order  may  perhaps  be  adopted,  admitting,  however,  in  advance,  that 
it  la  all  the  more  easy  to  fall  into  errors  here,  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these  fugitive  pieces  have  been  printed. 

A.  Worship. 

1.  De  Eticha/ristia  Conclusion's  XV. 

2.  Quaestio  ad  Fratres  de  Sacrwm&nJU)  AUaris  ;  both  these  are  named 
in  Shirley,  Nos.  21,  22. 

3.  De  Imagimhus,  Shirley,  No.  26. 

B.  Organization  of  the  Church. 

1.  De  Ordine  Christiano,  Shirley,  No.  77. 

2.  De  Gradibus  Cleri  Ecclesiae  sive  de  Ordinibus  Ecclesias,  Shirley, 
No.  95. 

3.  De  Gfradiiationibus  scholasticis,  Shirley,  No.  94. 

4.  De  Fraelatis  contentiormm,  Shirley,  No.  92. 

5.  De  Clavibus  Ecclesiae,  Shirley,  No.  70. 

6.  Erra/re  in  materia  fidei  quod  potuit  Ecclesia  militans,  Shii-1<  y, 
No.  32. 

7.  De  Officio  Regis  Concliisio,  Shirley,  No.  69. 

8.  Speculum  secutariwrn  dominoru/m,  Shirley,  No.  67. 

9.  De  Servitvie  civUi  et  Dominio  seculcvri,  Shirley,  No.  68. 
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C.  Monachism,  especially  the  Mendicant  Orders. 

1.  De  BeUgione  Privata,  I. 

2.  De  RdufWM  PrivcUa,  II.,  Shirley.  No&  81  and  82. 

3.  Be  ReligiombuB  vanis  Monaeharum,  Shirley,  No.  80. 

4.  De  Per/ectiane  statuum^  Shirley,  Na  78. 

5.  De  nova  praetxxrioanUa  mandatarum^  Shirley,  No.  79.     A  short 
fragment  of  this  piece  is  De  PurgcUorio,  Shirley,  No.  31. 

6.  De  eoTicardantia  /ratrum  cum  aeeta  simplici  ChrieUj  give  De 
Sectie  Monacharumf  Shirley,  No.  84. 

7.  De  pompertate  GhrisUj  sive  XXXIII.  Gcnduaianes^  Shirley, 
No.  64. 

8.  De  novii  ardintima,  Shirley,  No.  87. 

9.  DeacripHo  Fratria,  Shirley,  No.  89. 

10.  De  mendadis  Fnttrumy  Shirley,  No.  88. 

11.  De  Frahribue  ad  Schdarea,  Shirley,  No.  90. 

12.  De  Minoribtu  Fratribtis  se  extoUerUtlmSj  against  the  boasting 
of  the  Franciscans,  in  the  Vienna  MS.,  3930.  (D^nis  GDIV.),  pp 
178-187.  The  tractate,  which  Shirley  seems  to  have  OYwlooked, 
b^ins  with  the  words  Cvm  viantea  et/ratrea, 

D.  Decay  of  the  Church,  and  Church  Reform. 

1.  De  eontrarietate  duorwm  dominorum,  auarum  parUimk  etc  eiiiam 
regiUariMn,  Shirley,  No.  83. 

2.  De  Ghriato  et  auo  adveraa/rio  ArUiehriato,  Shirley,  No.  76. 

3.  De  Diabolo  et  membria  ejua,  Shirley,  No.  29. 

4.  De  Daemonic  meridianOf  Shirley,  No.  73. 

5.  De  aohUione  Satanae,  Shirley,  No.  30. 

6.  De  detecHoTie  perfdiaru/in  Antichriati^  Shirley,  No.  86. 

7.  De  cUcUionUma  JrivoUa  et  aliia  verautiia  AnUchriati,  Shirley, 
Na72. 

8.  De  diaaenaione  Papanum  aive  de  Schiamate^  Shirley,  No.  74. 

9.  Contra  CruciatoAn  Papae,  Shirley,  No.  75. 

10.  De  qtiatuor  Sectia  novellia.  This  tract  does  not  refer,  as 
Shirley  gives  us  to  understand  by  the  place  which  he  assigns  to  it, 
No.  85,  under  the  heading  of  Monastic  Orders,  exclusively  to  the 
Monastic  system,  and  to  the  four  Mendicant  orders  in  particular, 
which  Wiclif ,  it  is  true,  often  pats  together ;  but  according  to  the 
author's  own  explanation  at  the  outset,  in  Vienna  MS.  3929,  foL  225, 
col.  2,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  piece  itself,  he  means  by  the  four 
modem  sects — (I)  the  priests  endowed  with  lands  and  lordships — 
aacerdotea  caeaarei ;  (2)  the  landed  Monastic  orders ;  (3)  the  canons  ; 
(4)  the  begging  monka 

11.  Defimdationa  Seetarum^  Shirley,  No.  91. 

1 2.  De  qwxMwT  ImprecationUnia  (some  MSS.  read  interpretationUnia)^ 
Shirley,  No.  93.  This  tract  seems  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  Matt.  xxiv. ; 
vide  p.  380  above,  under  2.  Ptxictical  Fxpoaitiona  ofScriptv/re  m  Latin, 
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13.  De  duohua  generihus  HaereticartMn,  t.e.,  iSimomaci  et  ApoBtaAid^ 
Shirley,  No.  96. 

U.  De  Propketia,  Shirley,  No.  24. 

15.  De  OrcUione  et'^JEcdesiae  pibrgaHone^  Shirley,  No.  25. 

16.  Dialogvs  dve  speculum  ecclesiae  miliicmtis,  Shirley,  No.  62. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  of  this  book  more  MSS.  have 
come  down  to  us  than  of  any  other  work  of  Wiclif,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  very  short  fly-leaves — ^namely,  ten  such.  The  reason  of 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  nature  of  its  contents,  which  all  relate  to  the 
Beformation  of  the  Church,  and  discuss  this  subject  on  more  tJ^An  one 
side.  The  date  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactitude.  It  must  be  placed  later  than  1378,  because  the  Papal 
schism  is  mentioned  in  cap.  12.  Further,  as  Wiclif  is  already  at- 
tacking the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  cap.  18,  and  opposing  with 
warmth  the  Mendicant  orders,  cap.  32,  the  book  cannot  have  been 
written  before  the  year  1381.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  IHalogus  was, 
without  doubt,  written  earlier  than  the  Tricdogua;  for,  first  of  all,  the 
Dialogue  is  a  simpler  form  of  colloquy  than  the  Trialogus,  and, 
secondly,  the  speakers  introduced  in  the  Dialogue  are  more  than  in  the 
Trialogue  abstract  ideas,  namely  Truth  (meaning  Christ,  as  in  John 
xiv.  6,  to  which  there  is  an  express  reference  in  the  Introduction),  and 
Falsehood ;  whereas  the  speakers  in  the  Trialogus,  viz.,  Alithia,  the 
philosopher ;  Pseustis,  the  sophistical  unbeliever ;  and  Phronesis,  the 
ripe  and  deep  divine,  while  also  somewhat  too  abstract,  still  bear  a 
much  nearer  likeness  to  living  personality  than  Veritas  or  Men- 
dacium.  Last  of  all,  the  conversational  form  itself  is  kept  up  much 
more  persistently  in  the  Trialogue  than  in  the  Dialogue,  whose 
first  seven  and  last  five  chapters  (1-7,  8-30)  are  rather  monologues 
than  dialogues ;  for  in  these  Truth  alone  speaks,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
intervening  chapters  that  the  form  of  dialogue  is  introduced.  These 
three  diflerences  of  literary  form  taken  together  may  suffice  to 
support  our  conviction  that  the  Dialogue  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
"Wiclif's  first  attempt  in  thia  literary  style,  and  is  to  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  Trialogue,  But  as  the  latter  was  written  either  in  1383 
or  1384,  the  date  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  set  down  as  1382. 

We^  have  still  to  remark  in  this  place  that  the  tract  De  Triplid 
Hccleeia,  which  Shirley  brings  foiward  under  No.  63,  as  an  inde- 
pendent writing  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  fragment  of  the 
Dialogue,  which,  dropping  the  preface,  begins  with  the  first  chapter 
and  goes  on  to  t^e  seventh. 

17.  Speculum  SecuUvrium  Domirwrum^  Shirley,  No.  67. 

//.  In  English. 
A.  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 
1.  Octo  in  qmbvs  eeducfwnimr  simplicee  Chrietiani^  Shirley,  No.  23. 
Printed  in  Select  Works,  III.,  447-453. 

*  Herewith  I  recall  and  correct  what  I  have  put  forth  on  the  date  of  the  JHaUh 
gui  in  the  Prolegomena  to  my  edition  of  the  TrioUogui, 
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2.  On  the  Sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  (a  fly-leaf),  Shirley,  Na  60. 
Select  Works,  IIL,  186. 

B.  Worship. 

1.  De  Confeasione  et  PoenUenHa — against  auricular  confession,  Shir- 
ley, No.  51.  Here  would  fall  to  be  added  the  tract  marked  No. 
p.  46,  in  Shirley's  Catalogue,  0/  Antechristis  Song  in  Chirche,  and 
also  the  tract  0/  Prayer^  marked  No.  50,  which,  however,  are 
both  only  extracts  from  No.  63  of  that  catalogue,  in  case  they  be- 
longed to  Wiclil  But  Arnold,  while  indeed  including  in  Vol.  III. 
the  last-named  piece,  entitled  On  the  XXV,  Articles,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  made  it  appear  probable  (p.  454)  that  tlus  writing  was  a 
reply  to  accusations  which  were  brought  against  the  Lollards 
by  the  clergy  in  1388,  and  was  therefore  written,  at  the  earliest, 
four  years  after  Wiclif  s  death. 

C.  Constitution  of  the  Church. 

1.  How  the  office  qfCuratis  is  ordeyned  of  God,  or  De  XXXIIL 
erroribus  Cttaratorum,     Shirley,  No.  19. 

2.  For  the  ordre  ofpresthod.     Shirley,  No.  20. 

3.  OfClerkis  Possessioners.     Shirley,  No.  18. 

4.  De  Preccttiomlms  sacris,  an  exhortation  to  priests  to  pious 
prayer,  a  good  life,  and  pure  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Shirley, 
No.  22 ;  Select  Works,  IIL,  218-229. 

5.  De  Stipendiis  Ministrorv/m,  or  How  men  sehuUen/ynde  prestis. 
Shirley,  No.  21 ;  SeUct  Works,  III.,  202  f. 

6.  0/  Prelates.     Shirley,  No.  16. 

7.  De  Obedientia  PraelcUonmh,  or  Hon  rmen  owen  obesche  (obey) 
to  Prelates,  drede  curs,  and  kepe  latoe,     Shirley,  No.  12. 

8.  The  grete  sentence  of  curs  expounded,  Shirley,  No  38.  First 
published  fully  in  Select  Works,  IIL,  267-337. 

9.  De  Papa,  Shirley,  Na  62.  No&  6-9  treat  of  the  Hier- 
archy up  to  ^e  Pope,  of  the  authority  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  the 
power  of  the  Keye.  The  tracts  which  follow  occupy  themselveH 
with  the  monastic  system,  especially  with  the  Mendicant  orders. 

10.  How  men  of  privat  religion  shvlden  love  more  the  Oospd, 
Goddis  heste  (commandment),  and  his  Ordynance  then  ony  ww 
lauris,  neue  rulis,  and  ordynances  of  synfvl  men,     Shirley,  Na  30. 

11.  RuU  of  St  Frmwis,  and    lot,.  i„  ^^^  lo   ^A 

12.  Testament  of  St,  Francis,  P*"^^®^'  ^^s.  U,  14. 

13.  Tractatus  de  Pseudofreris,     Shirley,  47. 

14.  Fifty  Heresies  and  Errors  of  Friars,  Shirley,  No.  16.  Only 
that  Shirley,  as  Lewis  before  him,  gives  to  the  book  the  less 
distinctive  title  of  Objections  ofFreres,  which  has  only  the  mai'ginal 
note  of  a  MS.  to  support  it.  Arnold  gives  the  writing  in  Select 
Works,  IIL,  366-401;  It  contains  fifty  chapters,  and  forms  a  com- 
prehensive attack  upon  the  Mendicant  orders. 
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15.  De  BkuphenUa  carUra  Fratrea  (Shirley,  47,  Na  52),  to  be 
carefully  distiiiguished  from  the  book  De  Blcuphemia  in  Latin,  which 
forms  the  last  part  of  Widif  s  SvmmcL  The  English  controversial 
piece  is  published  in  Select  Works,  lU.,  402-429. 

D.  Decline  and  Reform  of  the  Church. 

Among  all  these  eighteen  English  writings  last  enumerated  (A,  B^ 
(7),  there  is  not  one  which  had  not  in  view  the  disorder  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  did  not  work  for  its  purification  and  reform. 
But  in  the  writings  now  to  be  named  the  reformation  spirit  and 
standpoint  are  incomparably  more  prominent  and  prevailing.  I  place 
in  the  front  a  work  which  equally  inquires  into  both  subjects,  the 
Church's  decline  and  reform. 

1.  The  Chwrch  and  her  Members.  Shirley,  No.  45.  First  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Todd  in  Dublin,  1851,  in  Three  Treatises  by  John 
WycUffe^  pp.  iii-lxxx.^,  but  now  printed  in  Select  Works^  by  Arnold,  in 
a  more  satisfactory  lorm,  after  a  much  better  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Libi-ary,  III.,  338-365.  The  next  following  tracts  occupy  them- 
selves diiefly  with  proving  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Church  and 
opposing  its  corruptions. 

2.  De  Apostasia  Cleri.  Shirley,  No.  46.  Printed  in  Todd's 
Three  Treatises,  and  in  Arnold's  Select  Works,  III.,  430-440.  Let  us 
not  omit  to  mention  here  that  the  piece  entitled  O/Antecrist  and  his 
Meynee  (Shirley,  No.  48),  which  Todd  also  published  in  the  Tliree 
TreaUses,  was  pronounced  ungenuine  by  Yaughan  in  his  Monograph^ 
p.  539,  and  has  also  been  referred  to  by  Arnold  in  Select  Works,  J., 
Introduction  vii,  to  a  latei*  date. 

3.  Antecrist  and  his  Clerkis  tra/veHen  to  destroie  Hdy  Writt, 
Shirley,  No.  33. 

4.  Haw  Sathanas  and  his  FresHs  casten  to  destroie  atte  good 
lyvynge.     Shirley,  Na  34. 

5.  Speculum  de  AnUchfristo,  or  How  Antecrist  and  his  clerkis  /eren 
true  Frestis  fro  ptechyng  of  Cristis  Gospel  bi  four,  disceits.  Shirley, 
No.  17. 

6.  Offeyned  contemplative  Uf,  of  songe,  and  worldly  bisynesse  qf 
Frestis,  eta     Shirley,  Na  26. 

7.  ffow  Sathancu  and  his  Children  tumen  werkes  qf  mercy  ypsodawn 
and  decevyn  men  thereinne,  eta,  Shirley,  No.  29. 

8.  De  duobus  generibus  hereticorvan  (Simony  and  Apostasy). 
Shirley,  Na  56.     Select  Works,  lU.,  211  i. 

9.  De  Dominio  Divino:  more  correctly.  Of  Church  lands  and 
lordships  of  the  Clergy.  Shirley,  Na  58.  Select  Works,  ILL, 
Introd.  vii 

10.  Thre  thingis  distroien  this  world,  false  confessoures,  false  men 
of  law,  and  false  merchaunti&    Shirley,  No.  25. 

11.  De  Fontificum  Fomanorum  Scldsmaie,  Shirley.  No.  59.  Sehct 
Works,  in.,  242-266. 
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The  following  pamphlets  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  Church 
reform  itself,  with  the  ways  and  means  to  be  adopted  to  bring  it 
about,  with  ihe  defence  of  the  persons  labouring  to  that  end,  especially 
the  itinerant  preachers,  and  with  exhortations  to  others  to  oome  to 
the  help  of  this  work. 

12.  Of  good  prechyrig  preslis,     Shirley,  No.  37. 

13.  Why  pore  preatU  have  non  benefices,     Shirley,  No.  32. 

14.  Lincolniensis,  a  pamphlet  hitherto  unknown,  which  Arnold 
was  the  first  to  discover  in  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  English  tracts  of  Wiclif,  and  has  been 
largely  used  by  him.  Published  in  Select  Works,  VITL,  230-232. 
The  short  but  interesting  tract  begins  with  Grossetete's  description 
of  a  monk  outside  his  cloister  (hence  the  title  Lincolniensis)^  but  it 
treats  chiefly  of  the  attacks  of  the  Begging  Orders  upon  "poor 
priests,"  and  calls  upon  knights  and  lords  to  take  the  persecuted  men 
under  their  protection,  and  to  join  the  battle  for  Chnst's  cause  and 
the  reformation  of  His  Church. 

15.  For  the  skilles  (reasons)  Lordis  schulden  eonstreyne  Cl&rkis  to 
lyve  in  mekenessCf  toilful  povert,  etc.  Shirley,  No.  35.  Select  Works, 
III.,  213-218. 

16.  De  Vita  Sacerdotum.  Shirley,  No.  53.  Select  Works,  HI., 
233-241.  The  subject  is  the  necessity  of  secularising  the  property  of 
the  Church,  and  reducing  the  priests  to  apostolic  poverty. 

F.— Letters. 
!•  In  Latin  (Original),  vide  Shirley,  p.  21,  No.  61. 

L  Zitera  missa  Archiepiscopo  Cautuariensi,  The  letter  first  esta- 
blishes Widif  8  principle  that  the  clergy  should  possess  no  secular 
lordships,  in  connection  with  which  it  opposes  the  crusade  in  the  cause 
of  Pope  Urban  YI.  The  second  chief  subject  of  the  letter  is  tlie 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  the  writer  desires  to  see  brought 
to  a  decision  by  the  Primate,  agreeably  to  the  standard  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  earliest  date  to  which  the  letter  can  be  assigned  is 
the  year  1382,  but  possibly  it  might  fall  in  the  year  following. 

2.  Litera  missa  JSpiscopo  Lincolniensi — i,e,,  manifestly  to  Bishop 
JohnBokyngham — ^is  shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  treats  exclusively 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  doctrine  of  change  of  substance ;  written 
either  at  the  end  of  1381,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1382. 

3.  Litera  parva  ad  quendam  socium  (so  in  the  Vienna  MS.  1387, 
fol.  107),  a  short  letter  of  commendation  to  some  one  who  shared  his 
views  and  his  struggles 

4.  De  Octo  Qmestiomhus  propositis  discipulo.  The  letter  noticed 
by  Shirley  in  his  Catalogue,  p.  22,  No.  6,  under  the  title  De  Peccatoin 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  integ- 
ral part  of  this  letter,  De  Octo  Quaestianilms,  viz.,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question. 
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The  letter  De  Amore^  numbered  5  in  Shirley,  is  a  Latin  translation 
of  an  English  original  (see  below,  nnder  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pieces  numbered  1  and  4  in  Shirley,  viz..  Ad  Urhawwm  Papcum  and 
Ad  Simplices  Sacerdotes,  are  both  only  lettera  by  supposition,  but  not 
in  reality.  As  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what 
is  said  upon  this  point,  cap.  IX.,  above,  as  well  in  the  text  as  in  a 
note.  The  alleged  letter  to  Pope  Urban  VI.,  published  by  Shirley  in 
the  Latin  original,  in  Fasc.  Zisxm.,  p.  341 1,  was  early  translated  into 
English  in  the  form  of  a  free  paraphrase.  This  English  version  of  it 
was  first  printed  by  Lewis  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  and  Opinions^ 
IL,  122.  In  the  Select  Works,  III.,  504-6,  Arnold  has  published 
the  fragment  with  critical  exactness  upon  the  basis  of  the  two  origi- 
nal MSS.  of  it  which  are  extant  in  England.  As  to  its  contents  and 
form  I  refer  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  cap.  IX. 

2.  English  (in  the  Original). 

I.  Ad  Qwinqtie  Quaestioiies.  Shirley,  No.  57.  Here  Wiclif 
answers  five  questions  of  a  friend  and  sympathiser  on  the  subject  of 
the  love  of  Crod.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  text  is  the 
original,  and  the  Latin  a  translation  {vide  Shii'ley,  Nos.  61-65),  for  more 
than  once  the  writer  speaks  in  such  a  way  of  the  Latin  and  the  Eng- 
lish that  we  must  suppose  that  the  letter  was  originally  written  in 
English.  And  as  WicHf  i-emarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  right 
answer  to  these  questions  in  the  English  tongue,  I  think  I  may  Lofer 
from  this  that  the  letter  may  have  been  written  at  a  comparatively 
early  date ;  for  in  his  latest  years  Wiclif  wrote  so  much  English  that 
in  these  years  an  expression  of  that  kind  could  no  longer  be  expected 
to  come  from  him.  This  letter  was  first  published  by  Arnold  in  the 
original.  Select  Worksy  III,  183-185. 

Note  on  the  Vienna  MSS.  op  Works  of  Wicup. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  many  readers  to  obtain  more  exact  information 
conoeming  the  contents  of  the  Wiclif  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  of 
Vienna,  which  are  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  above  catalogue  of  the  Refor- 
mer's works.  And  the  interest  felt  would  be  stiU  greater  if  we  were  able  to  give 
in  all  cases  a  history  of  the  transcripts  themselves,  and  of  all  the  changes  of  hands 
through  which  they  have  passed.  But  it  is  on]k  in  rare  instances  that  we  find  any 
notices  of  this  kind  in  the  MSS.  themselves.  The  following  notes  have  been  drawn 
up,  with  the  help  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library, 
which  was  published  in  1864  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  seemed 
requisite,  however,  to  add,  in  all  cases,  where  possible,  the  nimibers  attached  to  the 
several  volumes  in  the  excellent  catalogue  of  tne  learned  DInis. 

The  following  list  of  volumes  is  confined  to  those  which  are  of  chief  importance, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  contain  only  duplicate  or  triplicate  transcripts  of 
the  same  works,  and  also  of  several  volumes  which  contain  only  a  small  proportion 
of  Wiclif  material,  mixed  up  with  the  productions  of  other  writers. 

The  numbers,  which  stand  first  in  Arabic  numerals,  are  those  of  the  Catalogue, 
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presentlj  in  me  in  the  Imperial  Library.    The  nnmben  in  Bonum  oamenb  are 
those  of  the  D^nis  Gatalogne. 

1.  No.  1294  (D^nis  L  CDY.),  4to,  251,  written  in  yeiy  imall  hand,  in  two 
columna,  ia  of  partioolar  value,  because  the  vol.  contains  a  complete  copy  of 
Book  tL  of  Widif's  Swnma—m.,  the  Treatise  De  VerUaie  Saerae  Seriphtrae,  pp 
1-127.  At  the  end  occun  this  notice,  Oorrectui  ffuavUer,  anno  Domini  1407,  in 
Vigilia  pwri^kaHcmii  8,  Mariae,  Oxonii  per  NiaUaum  Paulfitk  tit  Otorgiwn  dt 
KnycknitM,  This  yolnme  also  contains  the  seventh  boolc  of  the  Summa  Be  Ecdeda, 
and  the  worlc  which  forms  the  Introduction  to  the  Sunvma,  De  Domwio  Divino. 

2.  No.  1887  (D^nis  L  CCGLXVIIL)  4to,  pp.  258,  oontams  for  the  most  part 
only  small  tracts,  all  by  Widif,  many  of  them  extending  only  to  a  single  chapter. 
The  longest  of  them  is  the  Treatise  De  TrinUate^  pp.  182-243.  At  the  end  of  the 
tract  stand  the  initials  M.  F.  W. 

8.  No.  1889  (D^nis,  CGCLXXX.),  4to»  pp.  248,  contains  the  first  portions  of 
the  Summa — vis.,  the  first  three  books,  De  Dominio  Divino^  which  form  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  work,  but  all  three  only  in  a  fragmentary  form,  followed  by  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Summa  itself— vis.,  the  Liber  Mandatorum,  otherwise 
intitled  De  Mandatii  DMnu,  and  De  SUUu  Innocentiae, 

4.  No.  1841  (D^isCCCLXXXIL),  4to,  pp.  254,  forms  the  continuation  to  No. 
1889,  containing  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Summa  proper — ^viz.,  the  firet 
and  second  books  De  CfimU  Dominio, 

These  MSS.  volumes,  1887, 1839, 1841,  and  two  others  of  less  importance  (one 
of  them  a  duplicate  of  1889),  were  originally  the  property,  as  appears  from  several 
notices  found  in  them,  of  some  one  in  the  small  town  of  Nimburg,  which 
lies  about  ten  German  miles  north-east  of  Prague.  In  No.  1889  occurs  the  No. 
MCCGLXXXIII.,  which,  however,  it  is  certain,  does  not  indicate  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  MS.  Possibly  enough  this  date  stood  in  the  original  copy  tran- 
seribed  in  England,  from  which  this  was  a  transcript,  made  in  Bohemia.  D&iis 
found  in  the  volume  a  business  letter  in  the  Czech  language,  addressed  by  a  boot- 
maker to  the  Dean  of  Nimburg,  from  which  he  inferr^  not  without  reason,  that 
the  volume  was  at  one  time  in  possession  of  this  priest ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  my 
ownthatthe  Dean  may  have  obtained  it  from  Hussite  hands,  or  may  have  confiscated  it^ 

5.  No.  1848  (D^niB  GCGXCIL),  4to,  pp.  230,  contains  the  three  last  books  of 
Wiclifs  Summa;  the  tenth,  De  Simonia;  the  eleventh,  De  Apoetatia;  and  the 
twelfth,  De  Blaapkemia,  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  book  stand  the  words — 
ExpUcU  tracUUue  de  Apoetatia  per  reverendum  doeiorem  J.  W.  Cujue  anima  per 
mieerieordiam  alHitimi  requietcat  in  pace.    Amen. 

6.  No.  1887  (D^niB  CCCLXXXIV.),  foL  215,  a  miscellaneous  volume,  contain- 
ing fourteen  different  pieces  by  Wiclif,  some  d  them  of  larger  size,  such  as  the 
TrialoguB,  pp.  168-215,  and  the  treatise  De  Eucharietia,  pp.  1-48  ;  others  of  small 
bulk,  e,ff,,  letters,  some  controversial  pieces,  and  several  commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture passages. 

7.  No.  8928  (D^nis  CD),  foL  pp.  258,  contains  several  collections  of  WidisFa 
sermons — 1.  Sixty  sermons  for  saints'  days ;  2.  Twenty-four  miscellaneous  ser- 
mons ;  8.  Tractate  on  the  Six  Yokes  ;  4.  A  small  tractate  by  a  disciple  of  Wiclif 
on  the  power  of  a  prince  over  his  clergy  when  sunk  in  mortal  sin  ;  5.  Thirty-eight 
sermons  of  Widif— originally  forty. 

8.  No.  8980,  foL  pp.  859,  a  very  miscellaneous  collection,  comprising  several 
works  of  Wiclif— the  Dialogue,  the  Trialogue,  eta— mixed  with  pieces  by  Hubs  and 
several  of  the  leading  Hussites,  e.g.  Jacob  von  Mies  and  Johann  von  Bokyzana. 

9.  No.  8932  (D^nis  CCCLXXXVIIL),  foL  pp.  211,  bears  the  exact  date  of  its 
transcription,  1418,  while  the  name  of  the  transcriber,  originally  inserted,  has  been 
erased.  The  volume  beeins  with  the  Trialogue,  which  is  followed  by  the  Dialogue, 
and  next  by  sermons  and  tracts. 

10.  No.  8988  (DtfniB  CCCXCL),  foL  pp.  196.  This'  volume  was  onoe  the 
propertv  of  a  certain  Paul  von  Slawikoufich,  It  contains  eleven  writings  of  Wiclif 
all  of  them  smaller  pieces,  except  one  entitled  De  Officio  Regie,  which  formed  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Summa.    The  volume  doses  with  a  Catalogue  of  Wid^e  Latin 
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WriHnffSt  which  was  printed  by  Shirley  in  hia  CkUalogue  qf  the  Original  Worki  of 
John  Wydif,  1865. 

11.  No.  3934  (D^nis  GGOXOVnL),  foL  pp.  161.  The  only  writings  of  Widif 
found  in  this  volume  aze  a  collection  of  his  Latin  Sermons,  pp.  1-182,  extending 
through  a  whole  year. 

12.  No.  3936  (D^nis  CGCGX.),  fd.  pp.  843.  Of  this  MS.  only  two-thirds 
contain  writings  of  Wldif— viz.,  De  DomMo  Dwino,  the  11th  and  12th  books  of 
the  SwoMna^  De  Apottaria^  and  De  BUupkemia,  followed  by  the  third  book  De  Statu 
IrmoceiUiae,  and  De  Tnnitate.  The  remaining  third  part  of  the  MS.  gives  the 
articles  of  Archbishop  Fitzralph  against  the  Begging  Fnais  along  with  a  sermon  of 
his,  and  in  addition,  several  pieces  relating  to  the  disputation  between  Peter  Payne, 
the  zealous  Wiclifite,  and  Johann  von  IVzibram,  which  took  place  in  Prague  in 
1426-1429. 

18.  No.  4302  (D6n]s  DCOCIL),  4to,  pp.  274.  A  miscellaneous  collection,  written 
partly  in  the  thirteenth  and  partiy  in  the  fifteenth  centuries.  It  comprises  three 
genuine  works  of  Wiclif— pp.  26-50,  Spectdum  AtUUcmtia  Ecdesiae;  p.  58-74,  Pete- 
torcUe,  or  De  Officio  PdetoraU;  and  pp.  75-96,  the  tract  De  Oompontwne  Hominia. 

14.  No.  4807  (D&iis,  CCCCVL),  4to,  pp.  242,  contains  six  of  WicUf's  writings, 
almost  all  on  philosophical  subjects — p.  88,  De  Compotitione  JSominie ;  p.  62,  De 
UnivcnaXiime ;  p.  115,  De  Incamatione;  p.  158,  De  JSnte  in  Commwni;  p.  167, 
De  £nte  Privu) ;  p.  190,  De  EiUe  Partieulari,  The  MS.  bears  the  name  of  the 
copyist,  Peter  von  Czaslaw,  and  also  the  date  and  place  of  transcription,  ^ni&f» 
Olaiovie  (Klettau),  tub  cmno  donUni,  1488,  et  eodem  anno  fuU  Synodue  Oeneralit 
ConciUi  cum  Dommis  Bohemia  BcaiUe, 

15.  No.  4348  (D^nis  DLXV.),  8vo,  pp.  303.  A  miscellaneous  collection,  including 
several  small  pieces  of  Widif,  e.^.,  the  Speculum  Dominorum;  also  a  tract  by 
Bishop  Grossetdte,  De  OcuLo  Motrdi,  and  a  defence  of  Widif  by  Peter  Payne. 

16.  No.  4488  (D^nis  CCGLXII.),  4to,  pp.  827,  contains  a  sermon  by  Widif,  De 
Sacramento  Corporis  et  Sanguime  Chritti,  in  addition  to  pieces  by  Huas,  Stanislaus, 
Von  Znaim,  and  others. 

17.  No.  4506  (Ddnis  CCCCni.),  4to,  pp.  227.  This  MS.  contains  only  Widif 
pieces,  especially  the  following :— (1)  The  Decalogue,  (2)  the  Trialogue,  (3)  the  Sup- 
plement to  tiie  Trialogua.  Gomp.  Lechler's  edition  of  the  Trialogue,  Oxford, 
1869  ;  Prolegomena,  p.  23. 

18.  4514  (Ddnis  GOOXGIIL),  4to,  pp.  184,  contains  (1)  an  alleged  commentaiy 
of  Wiclif  on  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  (2)  the  book  De  Bla*phemda  ;  (3)  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  writings  <^  Wiclif  (published  by  Shirley,  Catalogue,  etc.,  1865)  ; 
(4)  De  Officio  Paetorali, 

19.  No.  4516  (D4mB  GGGGII.),  4to,  op.  286,  contains  several  pieces  of 
Wiclif  €.g,,  the  Dialogue,  the  De  SiTnonia,  the  De  Septem  Doim  Spiritue,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  writings  l^  Huss,  and  against  him. 

20.  No.  4528  (D^nis  GGOXG.),  4to,  p.  156.  This  MS.  contains  only  writ- 
ings of  Wiclif,  and  these  exdusivdy  on  philosophical  subjects,  viz.,  the  Logica, 
the  CbntintuUio  Logicae,  the  De  Univertaltbus,  and  the  De  Ideie, 

21.  No.  4527  (D^nis  GOGLXXXIX.),  4to,  pp.  229,  a  volume  induding,  among 
the  forty-one  short  pieces  which  it  brings  together,  letters,  tracts,  and  contro- 
versial pieces  of  Wiclif. 

22.  No.  4529  (D^nis  GGGXGIX.),  4to,  pp.  188.  The  largest  part  of  this  MS., 
pp.  1-156,  contains  Wiclif  s  Sermons  on  the  Gospels. 

28.  No.  4987,  4to,  pp.  296.  Among  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pieces  referring 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Hussite  controversies,  occur,  Kos.  13-15,  several  smaU 
pieces  of  Wiclif,  e,g,,  De  Daemonio  Meri<Uano. 

24.  No.  5204,  4to,  pp.  100.  This  MS.  contains  the  De  Univertalibui  and 
the  De  Propoeitionibue  IneolubilUhu  of  Wiclif. 
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WICLIF,  DB  ECCLESIA,  0.  16. 

From  MS,  1294  of  the  Imperial  lAbrwry  of  Vieirma  (DhUSf 
CCCCr.),f  ISO,  coL  2. 

Quinto  arguitor  per  deducens  ad  famUiare  ineorweniena,  scilicet : 
Sibeatus  Silvester  peocavit  in  redpiendo  dotacionem  eoclesie  in  per- 
petuum,  sequitur  a  pari,  quod  collegia  vioetre  universUoHs  verisimiliter 
peocarent  in  recipiendo  temporalia  pro  sustentacione  perpetua  pau- 
perum  clericorum ;  et  ita  sequitur,  quod  tarn  clerici  Domini  Wyntoni- 
ensis,  quam  alii  collegiati,  tenentur  non  perpetuari,  et  per  consequens 
movere  patronos  ad  dissolvenduiA  privilegia  perpetua,  ut  est  de  privi- 
legiis  perpetuis  concessis  universitati  nostre  a  rege,  et  sic  de  cantariis 
et  aliis  elemosinis  perpetuis.  Kevocetur,  inquit,  ista  heresis,  cum 
extingueret  devocionem  populi,  elemosinas  perpetuas  clericorum,  et 
per  consequens  cederet  ad  detrimentum  maximum  pauperibus  in 
futurum. 

Hie  dico  primOf  quod  consequeucia  non  procedit ;  cum  liomo  potest 
facere  nedum  bonum  de  genere,  sed  bonum^  moralLter,  et  tamen  cum 
hoc  et  in  hoc  peccare  venialiter,  ut  ista  pars  habet  dicere,  '*  in  famv- 
liariori^  exemplo : "  Nam  Dominus  Simon  Hyslep,  archiepiacopus  Can- 
tuariensis,  fundavit  unum  collegium  in  Oxonia,^  plus  pia  intencione, 
ut  evidencius  creditur,  quam  de  fundacione  cuiuscunque  abbathie  in 
Anglia ;  et  ordinavit,  quod  in  ea^  sub  forma  laudabili  studeant  ad 
util  itatem  ecclesie  jtmrc  clerici  eecuUvres,  quod  et  factum  est ;  et  tamen^ 
pso  moituo,  symonisuse  cum  commentis  mendacii  eversum  est  tam  pii 
patroni  propositum,  et  illis  expulsis  pauci  alii  non  egentes  sed  diviciis 
affluentes,  irregulariter  introducti,  contra  decretum  captum  ex  dictis 
beati  Jeronymi  positum  12,  qu.  2  :®  "  Gloria  episoopi  est  paupenim 
opibus  providere ;  ignominia  sacerdotis  est,  propriis  studere  diviciis." 
Et  cum  pretextu^  illius  fuci^  episoopus  et  suum  capitulum  sunt  una 
persona,  a  qua  non  licet  alienare  bona  illius  ecclesie,  ista  persona 
vendicat  bona  illius  collegii  proprietarie  possidere.  TJnde  consulend  um 
videtur  domiao  Wyntoniensi,  ut  caveat  hano  cautelam.  Credo  antem 
quod  dictus  Symon  peocavit  fundando  dictum  collegium,  sed  non 
tantum,  quantum  Antisymon,  qui  ipsum  dissolverat  Sed,  ut  credo^ 
nunquam  fiiit  ecclesia  appropriata  in  Anglia,  vel  possessio  in  per- 
petuam  elemosinam  nortificata,  quin  appropriatio  sapuit  peccatum 
altrinsecus. 

^  honum,  bene,  Shirley,  F<uc,  Zisan,,         *  Corpus  jur.  can. :  Becreti  sectmda 

526.  pars,  causa  12,  quaestio  2,  cap.  71. 

^familiariori,  familiari,  Shirley.  ^pretextu,    Shirley  reads  preiextump 

'  in  Oxonm,  MS. :  in  Oxonii.  conjectures,  however,  li^tly,  pntaOu  ; 

^in  ea,  MB.,  as  if  not  ccUeffium  but  but  the  MS.  itself  has  in  f act  |)retexte. 
atda  had  preceded.  V^^  facti,  Shirley. 

*  tamen,  turn,  Shirley. 
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TJlteriuB  pro  materia  argumerUiy  afiectarem,  si  Deus  deoreverit, 
quod  non  foret  in  regno  nostra  talis  eoclesiarum  apprapriatio  vel 
reddituum  temporaliam  mortificatio,  scilicet  quod  totus  clerus  vivendo 
pure  exproprietarie,  de  decimis,  oblationibus  et  privatis  elemoainis  sit 
contentua 


IV. 

FORMA  JTTBAMENn  ARNALDI  PAPE  THEZATJRARIL 

MS.  3929  o/'the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  (BSnis,  CGGLXlXV.), 
/.  246,  coL\\f.  247,  col  2. 

Hec  est  forma  iuramenti  Amaldi  de  Granario,^  coUectoris  domini 
Pape  Gregorii  XI.  in  ecclesia  Anglicana.  Et  dividitur  sacramentum 
in  X  articuloB :  primo  pramittit  et  iurat  ad  sancta  Dei  evangelia,  quod 
erit  fidelis  et  le^is  regi  et  corone  sue  etc. 

Formidantissime  {sic)  domine  mi  rex  !  Ego  Amaldus  de  Granario, 
receptor  iurium  &  patris  nostri  domini  pape  intra  vestrum  regnum 
Anglie  promitto  et  iur  ad  sancta  Dei  evangelia,  quod  era  fidelis  et 
legalis  vobis  et  vestre  corona 

Nee  faciam  nee  curabo  nee  paciar  fieri,  nee  procurari  aliquid  quod 
possit  esse  preiudiciale  et  dampnosum  vobis  vel  regno  ao  legibus 
vestris  vel  iuribus  et  alicui  de  vc^tris  subiectis. 

Bonnm  et  fidele  consilium  vobis  dabo  super  quanto  ex  vestra  parte 
fuera  requisitus. 

Consilium  vestrum  ac  regni  vestri,  dum  potero  esse  quomodolibet 
informatus,  vel  quodcunque  feceritis  me  scire  per  literas  vel  alio  modo, 
celabo  et  secretum  tenebo  sine  roveladone  vel  deteccione  alicui  per- 
sone  vive,  unde  dampnum,  preiudicium  vel  dedecus  possit  sequi  vobia 
vel  regno  vestro. 

Nullam  execucionem  literarum  seu  mandatonim  papalium  per  me 
vel  per  alium  faciam  vel  fieri  permittam,  quod  possit  esse  displicens 
et  preiudiciale  vestre  regali  maiestati  nee  vestris  regalibus  legibus  ac 
iuribus  nee  alicui  de  subiectis  vestria 

Nullas  literas  papales  et  alias  recipiam,  si  non  illas  portem  tradam 
et  deliberem,  quam  cito  potero,  consilio  vestra,  antequam  fuerint  pub- 
licate  vel  tradite  alicui  alteri  persone  vive. 

Nullum  thezaurum  vestrum  vel  regni  vestri  pape  vel  cardinalibus 
aut  alteri  persone  cuicunque  in  moneta  yel  massa  auri  vel  argenti,  per 
literas  Cambii  aut  alitor  transmittam,  nee  aliqualiter^  literas  quaa- 
cunque  mandabo  extra  predictum  regnum  vestrum,  antequam  super 
hoc  habuera  spedalem  licenciam  de  vobis  aut  vestra  concilio. 

^  MS. :  Granaria  traction  o^e,  and  the  French  text,  in 

*  aliqudliter.  This  reading  is  conjee-  which  this  clanse  is  wanting,  is  of  no 
tmal,  as  the  MS.  has   only  the    con-    assistance  here. 
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Honerem  vestnim  et  statum,  leges  yestnus,  regalias  et  iaia  custo- 
diam  et  defendam  inviolabiliter  pro  posse  meo  ; 

Et  quod  non  transibo  extra  regnuin  Anglie  sine  speciali  lioencia 
I'egis  per  literas  soi  magni  sigilli, 

sicut  Deus  me  adiavet  et  sua  sancta  eyangelia,  secondmn  scire 
meum ! 

Hec  facta  sunt  in  pallacio  Regis  in  Westmonasterio  XHIo  die 
Februarii  Ann6  domini  MCCGLXXII, 

praesentibus  domino  Roberto  Thorp  cancellario, 

domino  Ricardo  de  Scrop,  thezaurario  Anglia 
domino  J.  Nevyle,  Senescall, 

Niool.  Oaren^  custode  sacrati  sigilli, 
domino  Job.  Knyvet^  iusticiario  Regis, 
domino  Henrico  Wakfeld,  thezaumrio  domus  R^is, 
domino  Henrico  Snayth,  cancellario  stactarii  (?) 
domino  Ricardo  de  Rauenesher,  clerico  de  Haneper, 
J.  de  Bumoester 
et  Wilhelmo  Tyrygtan,  notario  Regis. 

Wiclif's  Judgment  on  the  above  Oath, 

De  istis  10  articulis  provideat  prudenti  examine  discretum  regis 
consilium,  utrum  dominus  collector  incurrebat  magnum  periuriam. 
Nam  in  aecmido  iurat^  quod  nee  faciet  aliquid  nee  procurabit  nee  per- 
mittet  fieri  aut  procurari,  quod  possit  esse  preiudiciabile  aut  damp- 
nosum  regi,  regno,  legibus  vel  subditis  regis  nostri.  Numquid 
credimus,  quod  exhaustus  tanti  thesauri  ad  curiam  sine  recompensa 
corporalis  aut  spiritualis  suffingii  sit  tam  preiudiciabile  aut  damp- 
nosum  ?  Yidetur,  quod  sic ;  cum  r^num  nostrum  iam  sensibiliter 
percipiens  illud  gravamen  de  ipso  conqueritur.  Quantum  ad  retri- 
bucionem  corporalis  sufiragii,  dicunt  experti,  quod  non  nostri  sed 
inimici  nostri  cum  thezauro  per  ipsum  extracto  de  Anglia  relevantur. 
Et  quantum  ad  ipirituale  sufBragium,  non  videtur  dacio  tante  pecunie 
esse  nobis  elemosinaria  aut  meritoria,  dum  a  nobui  inuitis,  nee  ad  pios 
usus  nee  egenis  aut  pauperibus,  sit  extorta,  sed  pocius  yidetur  pre- 
positis  nostris  dampnabilis  et  per  consequens  dampnosissima  quoad 
Demn,  cum  secundum  theologos,  qui  potest  emendare  delictum  et 
negligit,  constituit  se  delicti  participem  quoad  Deum. 

Si  dicatur,  quod  non  potest  esse  preiudiciabile  quod  summus  pon- 
tifex  arbitratur,  quia,  quod  illi  principi  placuerit,  legishabet  vigorem  ; 
imo  supposito,  quod  dictus  collector  incurrat  periurium,  habet  pres- 
bitero  sibi  assistenti  commissam  potestatem  ad  absoluendum  eum, 
quotiescunque  in  ipsum  inqurrerit,  ita  plene,  sicut  absoluerit  dominus 
noster  papa. 

Quoad  primum^  videtur  quod  sapit^  calumpniam,  cum  dominus  papa 
sit  satis  peccabiHs,  imo  per  idem,  si  voluerit,  conquireretur  sibi  regi- 

^  9apUf  MS.,  capit 
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mem  Anglie,  vel  tranaferre  in  alios  foret  iustum.  Et  quoad  secundvm^ 
videtur,  tam  sophistioa  et  subdola  illosio  consilii  regis  nostri  foret 
tarn  preiudicialis  quamdampnosaregi  nostro^  et  omnibus  inoolis  regni 
suL  Ideo  cum  secundum  sapientem  '*qui  sophistioe  loquitui*,  est 
Deo  odibilis,'*^  non  debet  supponi  tam  vulpina  calliditas  in  patre 
nostro  sanctissimo  vel  in  eius  venerabili  oollectore;  nee  per  idem 
supponi  debet  dolosa  quorundam  opinio,  qui  dicunt,  quod  in  omni 
iuramento  subintepigenda  est  oondicio :  *'  si  pape  placuerit,''  vel : 
"  nisi  ipse  decreverit  aliter  faciendum  "  quia  tunc  foret  esse  super- 
fluum,  regnum  nostrum  de  ministris  papalibus  recipere  aliquod  iura- 
mentum.  Et  idem  est  indicium  supposito,  quod  post  iuramentum 
iurans  protestatus  f uit  coram  notariis;  quod  sic  fecerat  metu  mortis. 
Quomodo,  rogo,  suppositis  cautelis  huiusmodi  '<  finis  controversie  et 
pads  signaculimi  fuerit  iuracio"  ?^ 

Item,  inquit,  foret  tam  preiudiciale  quam  dampnosum,  regnum 
Anglie  tantum  depauperari  pecunia,  quod  assistente  invasione  hosti- 
bus,^  rex  non  baberet  unde  dispertiretur  exercitui  suo  stipendium, 
qui  hostes  invaderet  et  regnum  regis  ac  pape  ecclesiam  a  destmccione 
defenderet.  IJtrum  autem  talis  paucitas  pecunie  possit  regno  nostro 
contingere  ex  substraccione  thezauri  regni  nostri  ad  curiam  romanam, 
relinquendum  est  superiorum  iudicio,  qiti  noverant  statum  regni. 

Imo  cum  dictus  collector  ait  inratus  in  tertio  orHcido,  quod  bonnm 
et  fidele  consilium  dabit  regi  et  regno,  super  quocunque,  super  quod 
sciverit  (sic)  fuerit  requisitus:  videtur,  quod  parliamerUum  debet 
onerare  eum  virtute  iuramenti  prestiti,  quod  vere  dicat  sibi,  quantum 
de  pecunia  vel  aequivalenti  pro  uno  anno  transmisit  ad  curiam  vel 
promisit  aut  sciverit  transmitti,  vel  quantum  de  omnibus  bonis  ecclesie 
AngltoanSf  que  papae  vendicat,  superest  transmittendum.  Si  eaim 
super  hoc  oneratus  negat  vel  dissimulat  dicere  veritatem,  non  videtur 
quod  sit  fidelis  vel  legalis  corone,  sicut  dicit  primus  articuhis  iura- 
mentL  Hoc  autem  cognito  potest  parliament/wrn  disoemere,  si  trans- 
missio  talis,  que  iam  est  copiosior,  pensata  proporcione  ad  residuum 
thezaurum  regis,  eidem  regno  preiudicialis  fuerit  vel  dampnosa.  Item 
cum  regni  prosperiteus  stat  in  complecione  pie  elemosine,  secundum 
f ormam  qua  rex  et  domini  regni  nostri  dotarunt  singulariW  ecclesiam, 
quomodo  non  foret  prejudiciale  et  dampnosum  extrahere  elemosinas 
predictas  ad  curiam,  ex  quarum  defectu  foret  oomplecio  tam  pie  ele- 
mosine dissoluta  ?  Cum  enim  del  sufiBragium  sit  prestancius  quam 
humanum,  et  torpere  in  defen^qne  iiiris  divini  sit  gravius,  quam 
omittendo  defendere  ius  humanum,  videtur,  quod  talis  thezauri  regni 
extraccio  eclipsat  a  regno  divinum  subsidium,  et  implicat  patronos, 
heredes  fimdatorum,  in  periculosa  voragine  peocatorum ;  permittens 

*  nostro,  MS.,  nostrL  iwvaaiviM  hotHum;  or  insistmte  invatione 

'  Proverbs  zii  22.    Vnlg. :  Aboxnl-  kosUbuk,    Iq  the  one  case  a  defendye 

natio  est  Domino  labia  mendacia.  war  would  be  ref^fT^  to,  {n  ^q  Other 

•Comp.  Heb.  vi  16.  an  dffensiye  war. 
^  So  the  MS.,  I  oonjectore  :  intitUnis 
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autem  et  procarana  hec  fieri  non  potest  evadere  quin  permittit  aut  pro- 
curat  preiudicialia  et  dampnosa  regi^  regno,  legibua  et  subditis  regis  nos- 
tri,  quod  manifeste  obviat  iucamento ;  nam  leges  Anglie,  que  cun-erent 
super  indigenis  sustentatis  ex  dictis  elemosinis,  deficiente  robore  populi 
nostri,  et  multiplicata  gente  extera^  nobis  contraria,  sunt  frustrataa^ 

Item  cum  omnes  sacerdotes  ve]  clerici  de  regno  Anglie,  qui  solvuut 
curie  primos  frwcius^  coacti  sunt  per  dictum  coUectorem  sub  pena 
gravis  excommunicacionis  deferre  sibi  Londonias  valentem  illorum 
fructum,  non  in  decimis  Tel  rebus  sacris,  sed  in  moneta  regis  nostri, 
que  est  res  purissime  temporalis,  quomodo  sic  exsequens  tales  cen- 
suras  non  facit  preiudicium  tam  regni  nostri  legibus  quam  personis  ? 
Legibus  quidem,  quia  per  censuras  cogit,  ut  sacre  decime  in  bonum 
mere  temporale  mutentur,  etsi  sine  remedio  regis  Anglie,  eciam  sup- 
posita  iniuria,  deferantur ;  persone  autem,  quia  sunt  legii  homines  regis 
nostri,  non  defenduntur  in  pristina  libertatej  cum  ex  uno  latere  neces- 
sitati  sunt  ulti-a  solitum^  facere  expensas  non  modicas  et  labores ;  ex 
alio  autem  latere,  cum  oportet  eos  vivere,  sustentacionem  extorquent 
a  subditis  pauperibus,  et  debitum  Dei  ministeiium  pretermittunt.  Et 
isti*  licet  parvipendantur  a  superioribus,  qui  ipsa  non  senciunt,  de- 
crescit  regni  prosperitas,  quia  secundum  sapientem  "  qui  contempnit 
modica,  paulatim  decidit."  ^ 

Item  iuxta  quintv/m  ardculum  iuramenti  dictus  collector  non  debet 
exequi  literas  vel  n:iandata  papalia  per  se  vel  per  alium,  que  possent 
esse  ^  displicencia  aut  preiudicalia  regiae  maiestati,  regni  legibus  vel 
subditis.  Sed  constat  ex  facto  eius  notorie,  quod  sic  facit.  Ideo,  ut 
a  multis  creditur,  est  periurus.  Si  enim  prestai^t  bodie  idem  iura- 
mentum  quod  pnus,  sicut  videtur  midtis  quod  foret  adhuc,  creditur, 
quod  execucio  sui  officii  regi  nostro,  licet  in  etate  iuvenili  florenti,  et 
omnino  '^  suo  consilio  racionabiliter  displiceret,  et,  si  non  fallor,  dia- 
pliceret  maiori  parti  populi  Anglicani  Ex  istis  videtur,  quod  literas 
quascunque  de  curia  romana  recepit  vel  transmisit  in  ista  materia, 
facit  preiudicium  regno  nostro  contra  qucvrtcmh,  sextami,  et  octavam 
partem  iuramenti;  et  per  consequens  nee  lionorem  regni  nee  eius 
statum  prosperum  custodit  vel  defendit,  sed  omnino  oppositimi,  contra 
nonum  articulum  iuramenti 

Et  sic  si  decem  iuramenti  particulae  distincte  et  particulariter  sint 
discussae,  forte  dictus  collector  inveniretur  periurus  in  Deum  et 
homines,  et  per  consequens  prevaricator  decalogi  mandatorum.  Lex 
itaque  correpcionis  fratemae  urget  regnum  nostrum,  prevaricatori 
tam  intoxicabUi  resistere  et  radicem  tanti^  deo  et  regi  odibUem  cum 

'^extera,  MS.,  exteri.  *e«w,  MS.,  ex  se. 

^fnutrcUcte,  MS.,  frustrata.  ^  omninOf  conjectural  for  omni. 

'  solitum,  MS.,  Bolicitum.  ^  Here  we  must  either  read  tanU,  an 

*i8ti,  BO  MS.     It  may  be  questioned  adverb  which  occurs  not  unfrequently 

whether  the  reading  iita  might  not  per-  with  Wiclif,  or,  if  ta/nti  is  oorreot,  some 

haps  l>e  preferable.  word  like  mdU,  peccaUf  or  the  like,  must 

^  Sirach.  xix.  1.  have  fallen  out 
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Buis  oomplicibus  eztirpare,  specialiter  pensata  natara  legis  caritatis  et 
pacienciae  Christi  yicaiii  et  natura  legis  elemosinae  bonorum.  Si 
enim  layci  non  extorquent  a  papa  suf&agium  spirituale  plus  debitum, 
multo  magis  interest  papae,  qui  in  hunulitate  et  padencia  excederet 
layoos,  elemosinam  praeter  evangelium  mendicatam  exoommunica- 
ciouibus  vel  tradicionibus  aliis^  extorquere.  Sic  enim  posset  papa 
chiistiamsmum  paupertate  et  paciencia  martiinim  conquisitum  diri- 
mere  a  domino  quantum.^  Et  idem  videtur  beatum  Bemardum 
innuere  libro  terdo  ad  Eugenium  sic  asserentem,  quod  papa  solum  in 
spiritualibus  ut  humilitate,  caritate  et  paciencia  superat  seculares ; 
alioquin,  inquit,  quo  pacto  te  reputes  superiorem  his,  a  quibus  bene- 
ficium  mendicas?*  Nee  videtur,  quia  liceret  in  principio  excom- 
municare  pro  elemosina,  sicut  post  eius  subtraccionem,  postquam  fuit 
gratis^  repetita,  eta 


V. 
SERMON  ON  LUKE  VIII.  4-15. 

XL.  Sermonea,     MS.  3928  of  the  Imperial  Ltbra/ry  of  Vierma  {DSnisy 
CCGG.)Jol,  207,  col  2)foL  210,  eoL  2. 

TJnfortunately  that  portion  of  this  volume  which  contains  the  Jfwoe22aneott«  Ser* 
fiwM  was  written  by  a  copyist  who  was  somewhat  ignorant,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  executed  his  task  very  carelessly. 

Constat  ex  serie  evangelii,  quod  Salv^ator  noster  Dominus  Jesus 
Christus  crebro  locutus  est  suo  auditorio  in  parabolis,  nunc  ut  sen- 
tentia  latens  et  salubris  in  patente  parabola  fortius  memoranter  im- 
primatur, sic  enim  docemur  artificialiter  per  domes  et  imagines 
memorari,  nimc  ut  audientes  ob  pOnam  sui  demeriti  miaus  intelligant^ 
et  ut  proprietas  nataralis  tam  exempli  quam  exemplati  philosophice 
doceatur.  Sic  enim  secundum  beatum  Augustinum  scriptura  sacra 
oontinet>omnem  veritatem  philosophicam.  Et  propter  primam  causam 
et  tertiam  totus  populus  Palaestinorum  et  multorum,  inter  quos  Sal- 
vator  noster  conversatus  est,  intentus  fuit  parabolis.  Et  ideo  con- 
dignum  valde  fuit,  quod  evangelium  Christi,  medium  inter  Yetus 
Testamentum  et  epistolas  apostolorum,  participaret  conditionibus 
utriusque. 

Sed  inter  omnes  parabolas  Salvatoris  nullam  significantius  et  aper- 
tins  legitur  docuisse  quam  parabolam  seminantis.     Ipsam  enim  dig- 

^  If  I  do  not  quite  err,  mm  must  have  '  Bemhard   of    ClaSrvauz,    De  con- 

fallen  out  before  the  infinitive.  nderatione. 

^vditf  Ubetf  or  some  similar  word,  has  ^gratii,  MS.,  gracius. 
been  omitted  by  the  transcriber. 
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natus  est  siiis  diBcipulis  seorsim  exponere,  ultra  qnam  Buffidt  humana 
fragilitas  oomprehendera  IJnde  ante  expositionem  factam  de  terra 
quadruplici  aeminata  dedamat  in  haeo  verba:  ''Qui  habet  auras 
audiendi  audiat ! " 

Semen  itaque  secundam  expositionem  Salvatoris  est  verbum  DeL 
£x  quibus  verbis  elicio  micbi  tria  fratemitati  vestrae  per  ordinem 
declaranda  :  primum  est  de  dispositione  spiritoalis  BeminiSy  secundum 
est  de  dispositione  aemina/nHs,  et  tertium  de  oongruentia  sive  oon- 
▼enientia  temparis  seminandi 

1.  Fro  quo  advertendum,  quod  ''semen"  aodpitur  tripliciter  in 
scriptura,  primo  pro  materia  decisa  a  vivo  babente  in  se  virtutem 
inclinativam  ad  animatum  oonsimile  in  forma  et  in  specie  producen- 
dum,  sive  sit  terrae  nasoentium  et  natatiiium,^  quorum  semen  est 
constans,  cum  non  habet  appropriatimi  reoeptaculum,  sive  formale  et 
liquidum  ut  semen  gressibilium  vel  volantium,^  undo  Genesis  L  : 
''  Protiilit  terra  herbam  viventem  et  facientem  semen  juxta  genus 
suuhl"  Secundo  accipitur  pro  individtw  9emincmti8  ex  tali  semiue 
producto,  ut  Grenesis  iii  :  '^  Inimicitias  ponam  inter  te  et  mulierem,  et 
semen  tuum  et  semen  illius."  Tertio  accipitur  pro  quocunque  opere 
viatoris  digno  merito  vel  demerito,  unde  GaL  vi. :  "  Quae  enim  semi- 
naverit  homo,  haec  et  metet" 

Semini  ergo  primo  mode  dicto  similatur  verbum  Dei,  quia  decidi- 
tur  non  a  quocunque  vivo,  sed  ab  angelo  ecdesiae,^  saceidote  videli- 
cet Domini,  misso  ad  gignendum  et  nutriendum  populum  verbo  vitae. 
Habetque  verbum  debite  praedicantis  vocem  formatam  pro  sue 
materiali,  et  vim  mentis,  quae  secundum  praecipuos  philosophos  mul- 
tiplicatur*  cum  voce,  pro  suo  formali.  Hinc  enim  secundum 
magicos  naturales  habent  verba  sapientis  incantationem  suam  effica- 
ciam,  quantumlibet  distantia  transmutando,  sine  hoc  quod  taliter 
transmutent  medium.  Yerbum  itaque  praedicantis  est  materiale 
quoddam  decisum  a  vivo,  habetque  in  se  quaudam  virtutem  semina- 
lem  dcUam  desuper  ad  producendum  novam  creaturam;  quia  non 
dubium  quin  praeter  vocem  et  vim  animae  oportet  esse  interius 
verum  doctorem,  qui  mentem  illuminet  et  veritatem  ostendat.  Cum 
igitur  ille  magister  utitur  voce  tanquam  organo,  non  mirum  si  in 
illam  redundet  virtus  inoliuativa  ad  spiritualom  hominem  producen- 
dum. Et  ilium  sensum  praetendit  apostolus,  1  Corinth.  4:  ''In 
Christo  Jesu  per  evangelium  ego  vos  genuL"  Ecoe  praemittit 
Christum  Jesum  tanquam  opificem  principalem.  Quia  Jacobi  i, 
scribitur :  "  Yoluntarie  genuit  nos  verbo  virtutis,  ut  simus  initium 
aliquod  creaturae  ejua"  Et  hinc  concipientes  in  animo  verbum 
divinitus  seminatum  et  foventes  calore  caritatis,  donee  formetur  in 
eis  Christus,  matres  ejus  sunt.  TJnde  Matthaei  xii,  Salvator  dicit : 
"  Quicunque  fecerit  voluntatem  patris  mei  qui  in  colis  est,  ipse  meua 

^  Plants  and  Babes.  '  *  Comp.  ApocaL  IL  1,  8, 12,  eta 

'  Quadrupeda  or  fowls.  ^  muUipUcaturt  MS.,  multiplictter. 
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trater  et  soror  et  mater  est."  ''  Fraier  "  qaidem  propter  ydemptitatem 
patris  colestis,  secundum  interiorem  hominem  renovatum;  et  ^^ soror** 
secundum  naturam  oorpoream,  quae  quamvia  est  difformis  sexus, 
tamen  f  ragilior ;  et  "  mater  "  propter  ministrationem  gignitionem  et 
nutritionem  Christi  in  anima  coutriti,^  cui  per  se  debetur  opera 
fervida  caritatis ;  oportet  enim  merentem  ad  actum  suum  nieritorium 
active  concurrere,  sed  oportet  matrem  ooagere^  ad  formationem  suae 
prolis.  Et  illam  affinitateui  secundum  nantitum  ordinem  oportet 
quemlibet  natum  denuo  habere  ad  Christum  secundum  humanitatem, 
et  per  consequens  esse  filium  ejus  secundum  divinitatem,  ut  dicitur 
Jacobi  i,  et  1  Joh.  L 

O  stupenda  virtus  divini  seminis,  quae  fortem  armatum  superat,' 
corda  quasi  lapides  indurata  emoUit,  et  homines  per  peccata  converses 
in  bestias  et  infinitum  a  Deo  distantes^  renovat  et  transmutans  in 
homines  facit  deiformes !  Non  dubium,  quin  tam  summum  mirabile 
non  posset  verbum  sacerdotis  perficere,  nisi  principaliter  coSfficiat 
calor  spiritus  vitae  et  verbum  aeterum  ;  unde  Matthaei  x.,  scribitur : 
*'  Non  enim  vos  estis  qui  loquimini,  sed  spiritus  patris  vestri,  qui 
loquitur  in  vobis." 

Sed  proh  dolor !  his  diebus  est  verbum  sacerdotis  quasi  semen 
decisum  a  mortuo  !  Et  cum  influentia  cQlestis  semper  agit  secundum 
dispositionem  materiae,  non  mirum,  si  verbum  ezhortationis  tantae 
efficaciae  non  sit  sicut  olim.  IJnde  manifestum  est,  quod  praecipua 
causa  mortdficationis  spiritualis  in  populo,  et  per  consequens  totius 
nequitiae  regnantis  in  seculo,  est  defectus  vel  mortificatio  seminis 
verbL  Sed  unde  quaeso  tam  pemiciosa  radix  peocati  ?  Revera 
'*  inimicus  homo ''  surrepens  in  animas  saoerdotum,  superseminavit 
zizaniaP  Nunc  enim  si  quis  loquitur,  non  quasi  sermones  Dei,^ 
sed  gratia  extraneandi  praedicabit  gesta,  poemata  vel  fabulas  extra 
corpus  scripturae,  vel  praedicando  scripturam  dividet  ipsam  ultra 
minuta  naturalia,  et  all^abit  moralizando  per  colores  rithmicos, 
quousque  non  appareat  textus  scripturae  sed  sermo  praedicantis^ 
tanquam  auctoris  et  inventoris  primarii  Et  ex  ilia  affectione  dya- 
bolica,  qua  quilibet  appetit  a  se  ipso,  et  non  ab  alio,  habere  talia, 
insuigit  tota  vitiosa  novitas  hujus  mundi.  Propter  hoc  antem  fiunt 
divisiones  sermonum  divisiones  omamentorum  et  aliorum,  artificialium 
ultra  solitum.  Et  non  dubium  quin  istae  divisiones  vel  causant  Tel 
pronosticant  divisiones  in  moribus.  Et  ex  hinc  '' refngescit 
caritas  multorum/'  ^  quae  est  junctiva  virtus,  non  quaerens  ambitiose 
quae  sua  sunt  sed  quae  domini  Jesu  Christi^ 

1  wiOriU,  MS.,  contL  »  Oomp,  Matth.  xiiL  26,  28. 

*  !.«.,  oooperari.  •  Comp.  1.  Petri  iv.  11. 

'  tuperat.  ConjecturaL  The  MS.  has        ^  praedicatUis.    ConjectaraL      In   the 

the    oontraction,  erat.  Allusion    to    MS.  stands,  senno  primus  dicantis. 

Luke  xi.  21  f.  ^  Comp.  Matth.  zxiv.  12. 

«  dUtanta.  Conjectural     The  Ma        *  Comp.  Philip.  iL  21. 
has  plainly,  dispntanteB. 
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Sermo  ergo  perversa  intentione  sic  infectus  in  radioe,  et  fiico^  alli- 
gatus  in  genuine  est  yerbum  mortuiim  et  dyabolicum,  et  non  verbiun 
domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  quia  juxta  confesdonem  beati  Petri 
*Werba  vitae  habet,"'  et  seoondmn  alimn  apoBtolom  'Werbum 
domini  nou  est  alligatum."  ' 

Sed  ut  praedictam  peccatam  jactantiae  magis  appareat  et  caatius 
caveator,  qaod  tarn  latenter  et  nequiter  perdic  oves  Cbristi  fame  re- 
fectionis  spiritualis,  recitabo  tree  evidentiaa  inventas  a  sic  superbienti- 
bus  ad  excusandas  excusationes  in  peocatis. 

1.  Dicunt  enim,  quod  nisi  addideiint  aliquas  novitates  ultra 
modum  praedicandi  solitum  ab  antiquo,  non  foi'et  differentia  inter 
tbeologum  quantumlibet  subtilem  in  seminando  yerbum  Dei,  et 
sacerdotem  .  .  .  .  ^  quantumlibet  exiiiter  literatum. 

Sed  quid  praetendit  ista  sententia  nisi  cupiditatem  inanis  gloriae^ 
qua  affectamus  "  nos  ipsos ''  praedicare  et  non  dominum  Jesum  Chris- 
tum ?  '^  Cum  tamen  apostolus  Galatas  y.,  monet,  et  specialiter  nos 
eoclesiasticos,  quod  non  simus  inanis  gloriae  cupidi,  invicem  provocan- 
tes,  invicem  inyidentea.*  Inanis  gloriae  cupidus  est  qui  inititur 
divisionibus  et  texturis  yerborum,  ut  reputetur  subtilis  ab  auditorio. 
lili  autem  *^  inyioem  provocant  et  invicem  invident/'  qui  nedum  di- 
yisiones^  thematis  sed  cujuslibet  auctoritatis  occurrentis  iugeminant, 
ut  aliis  subtiliores  appareant. 

Non  sic,  carissimi,  sed  imitatores  simus  nostri  domini  Jesu  Christi, 
qui  cum  in  forma  Dei  esset,^  humiliter  confessus  est  Job.  vii. :  ^'  Doo- 
trina  mea  non  est  mea  sed  ejus,  qui  misit  me,  patris;  quia  a  semet 
ipso  loquitur,  propriam  gloiiam  quaerit."  ®  £t  revera  haec  est  inanis 
gloria  et  fallax :  inanis  quidem,  quia  gloria  in  confusione  eorum  qui 
terrena  sapiunt;  inanissima  ergo  est  gloria  laudis,  cui  quanto  quis 
ardentius  innititur,  tanto  abjectius  et  confnsibilius  dejidtur.  £8t 
etiam  summe  fallaxy  quia  tales  "  dicentes,  se  este  sapientes,  stulti 
facti  sunt  eo,  quod  mutarunt  gloriam  incorruptibiHs  Dei  in  similitu- 
dinem  imaginis  corruptibilis  hominis."  ^^  £t  indubie  haec  est  sapien- 
tia  terrena  et  per  consequens  dyabolica.^^  Quae  quaeeo  magis  dja- 
bolica  sapientia,  quam  honorem  proprium  honor!  divino  praeponere, 
et  dare  occasionem  extraneando  et  se  ipsum  exaltando  per  grandia 
verba  et  oommenta,  ue  simplices  audeant  praedicare  ?  Non  dubium 
quin  ista  sapientia  sit  expresse  caritati  oontraria  et  per  consequens 
mere  dyabolica. 

2.  Sectmdo^^  movet  praedictos  inaniter  gloriantes,  quod  de  l^e 
naturae  forma  semper  proportionanda  est  ejus  materiae;  cum  igitur 

^fueo,  MSn  fugo.  *  Cknnp.  Galat  t.  26. 

'  Comp.  Joh.  vi  68.  ^  divUiona,  MS.,  divisionu. 

>  Comp.  2  Tim.  L  9.  8  Ck,mp.  PhiL  u.  6,  h  fM^ffi  ^<w/. 

*  Here  a  word  in  the  MS.  is  bo  con-  »  John  vil.  16-18. 

tracted  as  to  be  illegible,  but  nothing  of  lo  Comp.  Eom.  i.  22,  28. 

the  sense  is  lost  from  this  circomstanoe.  u  Comp.  James  ill  15. 

»  2  Corinth,  iv.  5,  u  ^ecundo,  MS.,  secnnda. 
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materia  theologica  sit  perfectissima,  oonseqnens  est^  quod  forma  no- 
bilissima  et  pulcerrima  sit  sibi  tribuenda;  sed  bujusmodi^  est  color 
rhetoricas  et  colligantia  rithmica.  Sic  enim  secundum  auctores  elo- 
quentia  perficit  sapientiam. 

Sed  sic  arguentes  graviter  peccant  tarn  in  materia  quam  in  forma : 
in  materia  quidem,  quia  assumunt,  quod  forma  sapientiae  sit  lepor  ver- 
borum,  et  sic  in  re  (Ucunt  '^  bonum  malum  et  malum  bonum,  et  lucem 
tenebras."  ^  Sed  quod  pejus  est,  dum  declamatorie  sic  loquuntnr  sapi- 
entiam quae  ex  solo  Deo  est,  formam  metricam  induunt  sibimet 
usurpando,  ad  quam  quidem  induitionem  est  labor  in  curiose  com- 
ponendo,  labor  in  pueiiliter  repetendo,  et  labor  in  composite  profer- 
endo;  et  in  onmibus  istis  propter  carentiam  fructus  et  aggravationem 
scelerum  est  Tanitas  vanitatum  et  afflictio  spiritus.  Respiciamus  igi- 
tur  ad  forman,  qua  sapientia  theologica  a  nostris^  auctoribus  est 
inducta,  et  instar  iUius  coaptemus  formam  verborum  cum  ipsis  exhor- 
tationibus.  2  Oorintb.  iL,  sciibit  apostolus :  '*  Non  enim  sumus 
sicut  plurimi  adulterantes  verbum  Dei,  sed  in  sinceritate,  sicut  ex 
Deo,  coram  Deo  in  Christo  loquimur."  Quid  rogo  est  praedicatorie 
^*  adtiUerare  verbum  Dei  "  ?  Scilicet  involvendo  ipsum  in  peplis  et 
in  aliis  omamentis  meretriciis,  extraneis  a  scriptura,  abuti  ipso  ad 
ejus  volnptUosam  ostentationem,  et  sic  a  sponso  excludere  florem  ejus 
et  fructum,  qui  est  honor  Dei  et  conversio  proximi.  Et  quid  est  "  in 
sinceritate  loqui,"  nisa  clara  intentione,  nude  et  apte  loqui  veritatem 
quae  aedificat?  Tunc  enim  praedicator  loquitur  "  ex  Deo  "  et  non  de 
extraneo  sibi  ^  vel  extraneis  impertinentibus  ad  salutem  animae.  Et 
cum  '*  hominem  Dei  "  ^  habet  principaliter  prae  oculis,  ad  gignendum 
Christum  in  anima  sponsae  suae,  non  dubium  quin  '*  coram  Deo  in 
Christo  loquitur,^  coram  Deo  quidem,  et  non  latenter  more  adulteri 
in  angulis  falsitatis;  in  Ch/riato  etiam  loquitur,  qui  est  lux  mundi, 
tanquam  sibi  nihil  couscius,  et  non  in  tenebris  peccatorum.  Nee 
caret  ^  scriptura  nostra  eloquentia  sibi  debita,  sicut  egregie  declarat 
beatus  Augustinus  De  doctrina  Christiana  c.  6 :  ®  "  Quaereret  for- 
sitan  aliquis,  utrum  auctores  nostri,  quorum  scripta  divinitus  in- 
spiratacanonem®  nobis  saluberrima  auctoritate  fecerunt,  sapientes  tau- 
tummodo  aut  eloquentes  ^^  nuncupcmdi  sunt  ?  ^^  Quae  quidem  quaestio 
aput  me  ipsum  et  apnt  eos,  qui  mecum  quod  dico  ^^  sentiunt,  facillime 
solvitur.  Nam  ubi  eos  intelligo,  sicut  eis  nichil  sapientius  ita  etiam 
nichil  eloquentius  michi  yideri  potest.     Et  audeo  dicere,  omnes  qui 

^  hujutmodL  Conjectural  $  MS.,  hujus.  ^  caret,  MS.,  carenL 

*  Isa.  V.  20.  8  x>e  doctrina  Christiana  Lib.  IV.,  c  6. 

'  a  nostria,  MS.,   amn.    Under  nottri  '  tcripta  divinitus  inspirata  canonem, 

auctores  Widif,   like  Angnstin,  under-  MS.,  scriptura  Dei  intus  inspirata  ca- 

Btands  in  the  passage  immediately  follow-  none, 

ing,  the  biblical  writers.  ^^  aut  doquentes,  in  the  original  text 

^  soiL  Deo.  of  Augnstin,  an  eloquentes  etiam. 

■  Comp.  2  Tim.  iii  17.  "  sunt,  Augustin,  sint. 

'  Comp.  2  Corinth,  ii  17.  ^  quod  dico,  MS.,  quodammodo. 
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recte  intelligunt  quae  ipsi  loqnontur,  simul  intelligere,  eoB  non  aliter 
loqui  debuisae.  Sicut  enim  est  eloquentia,  quae  magis  aetatem  juven- 
ilem  decet)  est  quae  senilem,  nee  jam  ^  dicenda  est  eloquentia,  si  per^ 
sanae  non  congruat  eloquentis;  ita  est  quaedam  quae  viros  summa 
auctoritate  dignissimos  planeque  divinos  decet  Hac  ipsi  locuti  sant, 
nee  ipsos  deoet  alia  neo  alios  ipsa;  quanto  enim  videtur  humilior, 
tanto  altius,  non  ventaositate  sed  soliditate,  ascendit"  Haec  Augus- 
tinua  IJtinam  eoclesListiGi  no9^  modemi  sic  saperent  de  scriptura  I 
TuDC  enim  forent  longe  plures  pugiles  pugnantes  in  campo  spiiitualis 
militiae  cum  gladio  spiritus,  quam  sunt  mode. 

3.  Tertio  movet  praedictos  hypocritas,  quod  quidam  libri  hymnici  ' 
et  prophetici  Yeteris  Testamenti  contexi  sunt  metrioe,  sicut  patet  de 
libro  beati  Job  pro  parte,  et  de  aliquibus  libris  Salomonis ;  professor 
igitur  hujus  textus  debet  se  oonformare  suae  auctoritati  specialiter, 
cum  metrum  juvat  animos  paucis  comprehendere  multa. 

Sed  constat*  quod  illud  dictum  f  acit  ad  opposita.  Nam .  aliud  est 
canticum  laudis  vel  prophetiam  canere,  et  aliud  verba  exhortationis 
disserere ;  quoad  primvaa  juvat  sermo  metricus,  sicut  patet  ex  laud- 
abili  usu  canticorum  eoclesiae ;  sed  quoad  sensum,  non  dubium  quin 
oolores  modemi  confundunt  intelligentiam  sententiae,  tamen  quia 
communiter  obscurius  profertur  sententia  praetextu  vocalis  con- 
cordiae,  tamen  etiam,  quia  auditus  assistentium  sentiens  pruriginem 
in  verbis  metricis,  plus  attendit  ad  signa  sensibilia  quam  signata ;  et 
cum  sensationes  impertinentes  mutuo  se  confundunt,  patet  quod 
colores  modemi  absti-ahunt  a  conceptu  sententiae,  etsi  quandoque 
juvent  memoriam  eloquentis,  undo  more  attendentium  ad  melodias 
musicas  pro  magna  parte  animo  obversatur  ^  ex  modemis  sermonibua 
nisi  pro  tempore  ^  auditoris  ^  titillans  delectatio  et  forte  praedicatoris 
de  sua  subtilitate  ventuosa  laudatio. 

De  tali  igitur  djscrasia  morali  populi  christian!  potest®  verificari 
illud  apostoli  Timoth.  iv. :  '^  Erit  enim  tempus,  cum  salvam  doctrinam 
non  sustinebunt  sed  ad  sua  desideria  coaoervabunt  sibi  magistros, 
prurientes  auribus  a  veritate  quidem  anditum  avertent,  ad  fabulaa 
autem  convertentur."  ^  Eevera  oompletio  hujus  prophetiae  instat 
hodie,  cum  major  pars  potentatum  ecclesiae  sit  tantum  dedita  tempor- 
alibus,  quod  seminantes  doctrinam  salutiferam  reputant  jure  stolidos, 
et  hinc  juxta  sua  desideria  coacervant  sibi  ecclesiasticos,  qui  omnes 
dicunt  se  "  magistri  "  {aic)  populi  Et  signanter  didt  apostolus,  quod 
'<  coacervant "  et  non  quod  ^'ordinant,^  cum  ecclesiastici  dicunt  esse 

1  jam,  MS.,  ilia.  for  the  contraction  in  this  place  soggeets 

*  hymnici,  MS.,  ympnidicl  rather  quam  tem/pore. 

*  cibvenatwr,  resting  upon  conjecture,  ^  auditoris,  also  conjectural  as  anti* 
as  the  place  is  hopelessly  obscure  and  thesis  to  praedieaioriSf  for  there  stands 
written  with  contractions ;  the  word  in  here  a  contraction  which  I  am  unable  to 
the  MS.  rather  looks  to  be  repetatur,  make  out. 

where,  however,  the  subjunctive  form        *  pot^  MS.,  poosunt. 
does  not  suit  the  connection.  '•  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

^  pro  tempore,  a  conjectural  reading, 
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infirmis^  firmnm  defensorium  contra  hostes,  tanquam  tnnis  stans 
appropinquata  cum  propiignacolis.  Sed  modo  sirnt  impolliti  et  inor- 
dinate positi  propter  defectam  conyenientis  scientiae  et  caritatis,  et 
sec  coacervati  quasi  materiae  depulsae  a  gradu  spiritualitatis  ad 
gradum  summum  mundanae  vanitatis,  in  tantum  quod  religiosi 
quidam  propter  ambitionem  temporalium  egressi  claiistris  oommixti 
sunt  inter  gentes  et  didicerunt  opera  eorum.^  Et  revera  haeo  est 
horrenda  monstruositas  sponsae  Ghristi,  et  verisimiliter  praesumitur, 
quod  sit  occasio  perturbationis  totius  chiistianismi,  cum  secundum 
Lincohiiensem  ^  **  daustralis,  propter  ambitionem  temporalium  sic 
egressus,  sit  sicut  cadaver  mortnum,  pannis  f  uneralibus  involutum,  de 
sepulcro  egressum,  a  dyabolo  inter  homines  agitatum."  Quid  mimm 
igitur,  si  perturbatio  sit  consequens  tale  monstmm  ? 

Tales  igitur  magistri  sic  spissim  coacervati  ingerunt  pruritum  ami- 
bus  mundialium,  dam  alii  in  monachanlibus  vel  machinantibus  lucre  ^ 
temporalium  solum  intendunt^  alii  lautis  refectionibus,  largis  muneri- 
bus  et  fictis  adulationibus  populum  pascunt.  Et  alii  palliantes  verba 
doctrinae,  dimissa  annuntiatione  sceleris,  populi  vanos  applausus 
auditorio  rbetorice  referunt.  Et  cum  in  rebus  insensibilibns  et 
aetemis  potifisime  sit  Veritas,  et  in  istis  transitoriis  propter  eonim 
mutabilitatem  fabulosa  fallacia,  patet,  quomodo  modemi  a  veritate 
auditorium  avertunt  ad  ^  fiibulas  convertente&  Nam  si  quis  hodie 
ventatem  theologicam  annundat,  non  auditur  sed  spemitur  tanquam 
vaniloquus;  sed  tractanti  negotia  secularia  statim  intenditur,  quod 
sine  dubio  est  signum  camalitatis  et  extinctionis  vite  spiritualis,  quia 
spiritualis  homo  appeteret  refici  cibo  spirituali,  quo  viveret;  et  talis 
appetitus  indiu^atus  in  homine  est  evidens  sigum  mortis. 

Patet  igitur  cuilibet  nutrito^  in  philoeophids,  quod  quaecunque 
media  ordinata  ad  finem  aliquem  de  tanto  sunt  aptius  proportionata, 
de  quanto  oompendionus  et  copiosius  ducunt  ad  finem  ilium.  Gum 
igitur  seminatio  verbi  Dei  sit  medium  oidinatum  ad  honorem  Dei  et 
i^ficationem  prozimi,  patet^  quod,  quanto  oompendiosius  et  copiosius 
hoc  facit,  de  tanto  est  aptior.  Sed  non  dubium  quin  'plama  locutio  de 
pertinentibus  ad  salutem  sit  hujusmodi,  ideo  ista  est  eligenda,  decla- 
matione  heroica^  postposita.  Idem  enim  secundum  Jeronimum®  est 
loqui  sic  populo  et  miscere  semina  cum  floribus  ne  rndicent.^  Et 
secundum  Lincolniensem  cum  praedicatores  sint  nbera  sponsae,  sic 
loquentes^^  deludunt  populum,  ac  si  nutrix  divarioativam  porrigeret 
in£antulo,  ne  lac  sugat,  et  ac  si  dispensator  mensuram  fuifuris  non 


^  ifnffrmu.    If    this  word  ia  rightly  ^  ad,  MS.,  et  ad.                             ' 

read,  for  which  I  cannot  pledge  myself,  '  nutriiio,  MS.,  utmmque  nutrito. 

it  is  a  Dative  commodL  '  heroica^  MS.,  eroica. 

s  Gomp.  Hoeea  vii  8 ;  Jerenu  x.  2.  '  Hieron. 

*  ie.,  Robert  -GroBset^te,  Bishop  of  ^  nt  radieenL    Conjectural ;  the  MS. 
Lincohu  has  ne  ut  dicent, 

*  lucro.     Conjectural;   the  MS.  has  ^^  loqueiUes,     Conjectural;  the  MS. 
Itierum,  has  loqntmlh 

2h 
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taritiGi  daret  familiae  domini  sui;^  non  enim  ratilante  ooriioe  ver 
borom  sed  adipe  frumenti  satiavit  nos  Dominua.^ 

Sic  ergo  oonsumto  calore  oaritatis  ad  intra^  et  reluoente  nitorem 
verboram  ad  extra,  sunt  praedicationes  modemae  tenebritatae  ^  nocte 
ignorantiaa  sensibilia  innominata  ut  squamae  ad  quercum  putridam ;  * 
sed  esus  talium  secundum  philosophos  est  mortif  eras,  sterilisans  eden- 
tern :  ideo  consolitur  metrice,  quod 

lucens  de  nocte 
non  Gomedatur  a  te ! 

Non  sic,  sacerdoB  Domini,  sed  sicut  in  Yeteri  Testamento  ordinati 
sunt  sine  defectu  in  naturalibus  quoad  corpus,  sic  in  ^  Novo  Testa- 
mento correspondenter  ad  figuram  habundant  in  spiritualibus  et 
specialiter  in  fideli  dispensatione  divini  seminis.  Sicut  enim  inter 
omnes  actus  hierarchicos^  eodesiae  militantis  est^  fidelis  seminis 
ministratio  Deo  maxime  placita:  sic  fraus  in  ilia  seminatione  est 
maxime  pemiciosa  et  per  consequens  Deo  maxime  odiosa. 

£t  tantum  de  dispositione  divini  seminis. 

II.  Seeundo  dixi,  quod  ostenderem  caritati  vestrae  dispagUum&n 
aemmantia,  quae  notari  potest  in  illo  verbo  tbematis.  Debet  enim 
quilibet  ®  fidelis  christianus,  et  specialiter  pi-aedicator,  et  constanter  et 
mere  substare  divino  beneplacito ;  et  quamvis  de  se  non  babeat  quali- 
tatem,  oportet  tamen  ipsum  qiuUuor  vtrtutHnia  cardincMms  spirita- 
aUter  indui  Et  prime  prudeniiay  attendendo  ne  justitiam  suam  f  aciat 
coram  hominibus,  ut  videant  opera' ejus  bona,  ne  forte  sit  de  numero 
fatuarurii  virginum,  de  quibus  Dominus  dicit  in  evangelio :  "  Amen 
dice  vobis,  nescio  vos ! "  Matth.  xxv.^  Quantum  £Eitua  ergo  est  intentio 
aptare  labores  bonos  de  genere,  ut  vel  principialiter  ^^  vel  mixtim 
captetur  applausus  populi  !  Idem  enim  est  sic  facere  et  oommutare 
amicitiam  Dei  ^^  pro  ticta  et  adulatoria  fama  mundi,  et  per  consequens 
bonum  aetemum  gaudii  perdere  pro  gaudio  bypocritae,  quod  est  instar 
puncti  breve,  imo  constituere  unum  talem  vilem  peccatorem  Deum 
suum,  et  sic,  quantum  in  se  est,  pervertendo  ordinem  universiy  dum 
ejus  laudem  praefert  laudi  Dei  O  caeca  commutatio  ^^  et  distorta 
ratio  1  Dicit  Salvator  Matthaei  vi« :  '^  Quod  si  oculus  tuus,  hoc  est 
intentio  operandi,  f  uerit  simplex,  tunc  totum  corpus  operum  simplex 
erit."  Et  credo,  quod  inter  omnes  cautelas  dyaboli  baec  est  una  de 
subtilissimis,  per  quam  surrepit  in  mentem  acolasticorwny  quia  vix  est 
aliquis,  quin  principaliter  vel  mixtim  is^it  acta  sua  ut  videatur  ab 
hominibus.  Et  cum  minimus  error  in  principio  sit  causa  maximi  in 
fine,  patet,  quod  isti  cautelae  dyaboli  est  prudentius  resistendum. 

^  Oomp.  Luke  xii  42.  ^  est,  MS.,  et 

'  Comp.  Ps.  cxlvii.  14.  ^  quiUbet,  MS.,  quibuB. 

B  Here  stands  in  the  MS.  the  incor-  ^  Matth.  xxv.,  MS.,  Matth.  x. 

rect  and  unmeaning  word,  tendnitatis.  '®  principaliUer,  Conjectural ;  MS.  has 

Anyhow,  the  oassage  is  much  disfigured,  participaliter. 

^  The  MS.  nas  et  querctu  putridam.  ^^  DeL    Conjectural ;  the  MS.  has  Deo. 

^  in,  wanting  in  MS.  "  commutatio,  MS.,  communicatio. 

'  hierarchioof,  MS.,  yerarticoe. 
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Secnndo  requiritar  temperarUia  in  cibariifi  et  aliis  corporis  nutri- 
tivis,  ne  forte  saoerdoB  propter  petulantiam  et  ventris  iDgluviem  ces- 
pitet  in  serendo.  Unde  exemplar  dicit :  "  Castigo  corpus  menm  et 
in  servitutom  redigo,^  ne  forte,  cum  aliis  praedicaverim,  ipse  reprobus 
efficiar."2 

Tertio  requiiitur  /orHiudo  in  tolerando  adversa  pro'  zelo  veritatis 
et  salute  populi  Illud  patet  discurrendo  per  omnes  pugiles  laud- 
abiles  ecclesiae  militantia  Unde  vere  dixit  apostolus :  *^  Omnes  qui 
pie  volunt  vivere  in  Christo,  persecutionem  patiuntur."  ^ 

Et  demum  juatum  est,  quod  mens  saoerdotis  elevetu/r  in  Deum  per 
notitiam  et  amorem  et  alias  latrias  Deo  debitas. 

Unde  Salvator  noster,  exemplificans  praedicatoribus  suis  quoad 
omnia  ilia  per  ordinem,  non  legitur  in  evangelio  publice  praedicasse 
ante  annum  tricesimum.  Sed  paulo  ante  praedicationem  suam  petivit 
desertum  ^  locum,  ut  sic  doceret  discipulos  sues  prvdentiaan  ad  evit- 
andum  adulatorios  applausus  populi ;  ubi  etiam  jejunavit  ^  40  diebus 
naturalibus,  ut  ipsos  doceret  tem^perantiam,  Tertio  pugnavit  vincens 
temptatorem  tripliciter,  ut  in  hoc  doceret  xiO^fortitMdinem  ;  et  quarto 
oraTit  praestans  obseqidum  Deo  et  ostendendo  se  populo.  Ipsum 
ergo  magistrum  sequamur  in  nostris  operibus,  non  solum  secundum 
ejus  humanitatem,  sed  secundum  ejus  diyinitatem,  et  per  oonsequens 
totam  beatem  Trinitatem.  Non  enim  est  possibile,  quod  actus 
aliquis  viatoris  sit  Deo  placitus,  nisi  fuerit  ad  imitationem  summae 
Trinitatis  exemplatua 

Oportet  ergo  sacerdotem  praecipue  esse  potentem,  correspondenter 
ad  Deum  pcUrem ;  potentem  quidem  non  in  divitiis  nee  in  potestate 
mundi  vel  corporis,  sed  in  opere  et  sermone.  Oportet  secundo  esse 
ipsum  sapieTUem,  correspondenter  ad  JUiam,  non  in  sapientia  hujus 
mundi,  quae  est  stultitia  aput  Deum,^  sed  sapientia  quae  vincit 
malitiam  populi  acerbe  fortiter  increpando  peccata,  et  suaviter  dis- 
ponendo  ac  nutriendo  bona  opera.  Sed  tertio  oportet  ipsum  esse  bene 
volentem^  correspondenter  ad  epvrUum  ecmctum ;  bene  volentem  dico, 
non  injuste  conferendo  indignis,  propter  affectionem  camalitatis,  bona 
temporalia,  sed  caritative  procurando  salutem  animae  proximis  et 
bona  spiritualia. 

Et  tantum  de  dispositione  seminantis. 

III.  Tertio  dixi,  quod  ostenderem  fratemitati  yestrae  earvoenien' 
Ham  temporis  semvnandij  quod  notari  potesb  in  tertio  yerbo  thematis, 
quod  successionem  implicat,  et  sic  constat  tempus  quoddam  ex  tertia 
significatione  seminis,  quod,  quamdiu  sumus  hie  in  yia,  superest  tem- 
pus continue  seminandL  Unde  Exodi  xiii  praecipitur,  quod  lex, 
quae  obligat  nos  ad  seminationem  praedictam  et  instruit,  continet 

*  The  words  et  in  aervUatem  before        *  desertuTn,  MS.,  adflertnm. 
redigo.  are  left  out  in  the  MS.  ^  jejunavit,  MS.,  jejunt»t 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  ®  1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

'  2  Tim.  ill.  12. 
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nomcn  nostrum,  mt  quasi  ^signum  in  manu  nostra  et  quasi  appen- 
sum  auto  oculoa."^  Sed  secundum  imaginationem  apostoli  semin- 
antes  sunt  bifarii,  ut  quidam  in  came  quidam  in  spiritu ;  ^  et  M  pro- 
portionabiliter  duplici  sapientiae^  tanquam  vasa  sui  seminis  ooUa 
subjiciunt  Seminantes  autem  mundialiter  habent  sapientiam  bujus 
mundi  pro  oontentivo  et  ductivo  sui  seminis;  sed  ista  sapientia 
secundum  Jacobum  est  triplex,^  ammalia^  oorrespondenter  ad  con- 
cupiscentiam  camis,  et  ierrefna^  oorrespondenter  ad  concupiscentiam 
oculorum ;  et  est  dyabolica  oorrespondenter  ad  superbiam  vitae.  Et 
ita  mundialiter  seminantes  tres  auras  insalubres  sibi  captant  pro  sois 
seminibus.  Sunt  enim  nonnulli  ecclesiastici,  qui  in  concupiscenUa 
camis,  secundum  cmimalem  sapientiam^  sed  in  paludibus  seminant 
semen  suum ;  hi  sunt  qui  de  patrimonio  Christi  camem  suam  guloae 
nutriunt,  meretrices  et  hystriones  vestiunt,  et  voluptatibus  luxuriae  se 
involvimt.  Et  non  dubium,  quin  absdsa  yena  yoluptatis  (quod  in- 
evitabiliter  erit  in  bora  mortis)  taliter  seminantes  in  came  de  came 
metent  corruptionem.®  Sunt  alii  in  concupisceTUia  oculorum^  secun- 
dum terrenam  sapientiam,  in  aura  gelida  seminantes;  et  hi  sunt 
ecclesiastici,  qui  bona  paupemm  per  traditiones  suas  avare  congre- 
gant, vel  ut  totum  mundum  per  coactivam  potentLam  sibi  subjiciant^ 
vel  de  praeda  possessiones  vel  pinguia  beneficia  sibi  perquirant,  v^ 
ut  lites  pro  temporalibus  protenter  suscitent  et  foveant.  Nee  dubi- 
um quin  tales,  cum  dormierint  somnum  suum,  inveniant  pro  tali 
semine  acerbas  tristitias,  anxietates  corrosivas  ut  vermes,  et  ooUi- 
gantias  horridas  cum  opacis  terrestribus,  quae  tam  inordinate  oon- 
struxeruntb  Sunt  autem  tertii  in  sxiperhia  vitae,  secundiun  sapien- 
tiam dyctbolicam^  in  vento  valido  seminantes,  et  hi  sunt  inflate  qui 
propter  pompam  seculi  acta  sua  faciunt,  ut  honorabiles  ac  dominati 
(sic)  spectantibus  appareant,  apparatus  splendidos  et  sumptuosos  sibi 
adinveniunt  Et  in  isto  vitio  est  major  pars  ecclesiasticorum  hodie 
excaecata,  cum  vix  ullum  invenies,  qui  praelaciam  vel  officium  in 
ecclesia  suscipit,  ut  ^' semen"  spiritualiter  ''  fratri  suo"  seniori  ^  sus- 
citet,"  sed  magis  ut  laute  vivat  et  gloriosius  appareat  Sed  cum 
durum  judicium  bis,  qui  praesunt^  fiet,  non  dubium  quin  talis  sicut 
ceteri  finaliter  obstinati  pro  tempore,  quo  reddet  rationem  villicatio- 
nis  Buae,^  ignominiose  repulsus  projicietur  in  tenebraa  exterioieSy 
ligatis  manibus  et  pedibus.^ 

Illi  autem  qui  in  spiritu  seminant,  seminant  in  benedictionibus ;  ^ 
et  sunt  isti,  quorum  omnia  opera  sunt  ad  imitationem  summae  Trini- 
tatis,  ut  superius  est  expositum,  exemplata  et  per  consequens  bene- 
dicta ;  quam  quidem  benedictionem  in  operibus  precatur  sibi  Psaln^.- 


1  Exod.  xiii.  9.  ^  ammalig.    Omitted  in  the  Ma 

«  Comp.  GaL  vi  8.  «  Comp.  GkJ.  vi  8. 

'  Comp.  James  iii.  15.  '  Comp.  Lake  zvL  2. 

*  triplex.    The  MS.  has  eironeously        «  Matth.  xxii.  13. 
duplex.  *  Comp.  2  Cor.  iz.  6. 
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ista  sub  triplici  nomine  trina  Dei  ita  dicens :  <'  Benedieat  no8  Deus^ 
Dens  nofiter,  et  benedieat  nos  Dens ! "  ^ 

Sic  ergo,  fratres  cariasimi,  seminemns  in  benediotionibus,  dum 
tempns  habemus,^  qnia  non  dubium  quin  tunc  tempore  suo  et  in 
benedictionibus  metemus,  qnando  veniemus  cum  exsultatione  portan- 
tes  fructum  ^  divini  seminis,  qui  quidem  fructus  est  sempitema  fruitio 
beatae  Trinitatisy  quam  nobis  conoedat  Deus  dominus  noster  1    Amen. 


VL 
EPISTOLA  MISSA  AD  SIMPLICES  SACERDOTEa 

FixBt  printed  by  Shirley  from  the  Yienna  MS.  1887,  FcudcuH  zizaniorvm,  Introd. 

XLI.  not  1,  from  the  Vienna  MS.   1837  (IMnis  CGGLXXYin.),  f.  52 
MSS.,  A  -  Vienna  Ma,  1887.    P^nis  COCLXXXIV.)  f.  105,  CoL  2. 
„     B.  -        „        „     8&29.    (    „       CCCLXXXV.)  f.  207,  CJol.  2. 

Yidetur  meritorium  mihi^  bonos  colligere  saoerdotes,  cum  OhristuB 
exemplar  cujuslibet  boni  operis  sic  fecit.  Sed  elemosynantes  caverent 
de  talibus  saoerdotibus  praedpue  in  his  tribus.  Pfimo  quod  sint 
amovibiles  et  non  haeredati,  cum  jam  non  sint  in  merito'^  confirmati, 
sed  sub  conditione,  quod  vivant  digne  et  juste,  habeant  de  temporali 
eleemosyna  in  mensnra.  Secrmdo,  quod  sint  in  numero  loco  et* 
tempore  competenti,  quia  abundantia  et  defectus  in  isto  peccatum  in- 
ferunt  secundum  sententiam  sapientum.  Tertio  quod  sint  solliciti  in 
officio  oongruo  sacerdoti,^  cum  tam  insolertia  8  quam  ostiositas  ipsos 
inhabilitat  ad  hoc  opus,  nee  quaelibet  occupatio  pertinet  saoerdoti, 
sicut  tabemae  exercitatio,  ferarum  venatio,  ad  ^  tabulas  Tel  ad  scac- 
cos  occupatio,  sed  attenta  legis  Dei  inf ormatio,  elara  verbi  Dei  prae- 
dicatio  et  devota  oratio. 

Praedpuum^o  autem  istorum  est  evangelii^^  praedicatio,  cum 
Christus  Marci  ultimo  pro  memoriali  perpetuo  saoerdotibus  hanc  in- 
junxit^'  Per  hanc  enim  Christus  regnum  suum  de  manu  diaboli  con- 
quisivit,  et  per  hanc  filios  sues  ad  statum  triumphalem  reduxit. 
Qui  autem  non  praedicat  publico,  hortetur  private,  sic  quod  si  quis 
loquitur,!*  loquatur  secundum  Petri  sententiam  verbum  i*  DeL^*^    Per 

*  Pb.  IxviL  7,  8.  ^®  Praeciputmj  primom,  Shirley. 

*  Comp.  GraL  vi  9,  10.  "  emngdii,  Ohnsti  evangelii,  Shirley. 
'  Comp.  Ps.  cxxvi  6.                                 ^  if^unxUy  injunxerit,  A. 

^  mihi,  omitted  in  Shirley,   and  in       ^  sic  qvod  ri  quit  loquUur,  wanting  in 

MS.  A  Shirley. 

'^  in  merito,  in  Shirley  immerito,  which       ^^  verbum.    Shirley  rightly  conjectures 

entirely  destroyB  the  sense.  this  to  be  the  true  reading,    llie  MS. 

^  ett  wanting  in  A.  used  by  him  has  verbi,  but  Aand  B  both 

7  saeertUai,  sacerdotii,  Shirley.  have  verbum. 

B  intoUrtia,  insolentia,  A.  ^"  Comp.  1  Peter  iv.  11 

'  ad,  vel  ad,  6. — «cacct=:  chess. 
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hoc  autem  vigerent  presbyteri  et  aedificftrent    ecdeaiam   tanquam 
apostoli 

£t  quicunque  sciverit  sacerdotes  meliuB  redacere  ad  hunc  statoni, 
habet  potestatem  a  domino  et  meritum  caritatiye  taliter  operanda 


vn, 

DE  SEX  JUGIS. 

I  name  first  the  ViennA  MSB.,  which  I  have  collated,  and,  for  brevity,  I  dls- 
tinguidi  by  the  following  letters : — 

A.  Cod.  lat  No.  1887  (D^nis  CCCLXXVIIL),  foL  IGl,  ooL  1  to  foL  165,  coL  2. 

B.  No.  3928  (D^nis  CGC),  foL   186,  coL  2— foL  189.  coL  1.    To  be  carefully 

dJHtingnlshed  from  the  other  oopy  in  the  same  volume^  in  which  the  five 

sermons  which  make  up  the  tract  occur  separately. 
O.  No.  3928,  foL  63,  ooL  4,  with  breaks  in  foL  66,  coL  2. 
D.    No.  3932  (D^nis  CGCLXXXVIIL),  fol  153,  coL  1.— foL  155,  ooL  3. 

XTt  siinplioes  sacerdotes  ^  zelo  animarum  sucoensi  ^  habeant  mate- 
riam  praedicandi,  notanda  sunt  sex  juga  seculaxis  bi*acliii,  quae  tra- 
hunt  efficacius  currum  Ghristi :  Primwm  est  inter  Chxistum  et  fideles 
simplices  viatores,  securvdum  est  inter  conjuges  secundum  legem  Dei  ^ 
conjugates,  terHum  est  inter  parentes  et  filios  naturales,  quarttim  est 
inter  patresfamilias  et  suoe  meroenaiios  et  eis  servientes,  qtdrUum  est 
inter  dominos  seculares  et  sues  servos  vel  tenentes,^  et  aextum  genera- 
liter  inter  proximos  conyivente&^  Omnibus  enim  istis  debet  ^  oo- 
lumba  eccle.iiae  ^  canticum  pacis  et  caritatis  canere  et  optare.  Cum 
autem  ^  ista  sex  juga  secundum  istam  levitatem  et  suavitatem  ^  sunt 
f  undabilia  in  scriptura,  evangelisans  sic  animatus  ^®  a  domino  debet 
animose  atque  viriliter  ista  per  ordinem  praedicare.  Illud  autem 
jugum,  quod  debet  esse  sacerdotmn  ad  Christum  vel  populum,^^  vel 
est  ^^  in  lege  domini  plene  instructum  vel  ex  antichristi  perfidia  plene 
disparatum.  ^^ 

Jugiun  autem  primum^  quod  est  ^^  tocius  ecclesiae  ad  Christum, 
stat  in  observantia  mandatorum,  nam  qxiicunque  christianus  ipsa 
servaverit^  erit  salvua.  Et  hoc  jugum  est  suame  non  exasperans  hoc 
ferentem,  et  leve  est  non  deprimens  supportantem,  ut  dicitur  Matth. 

^  iim^ieei  tacerdotes^  ydiote  et  sim-        ^  Comp.  Song  of  Songs,  ii  12. 
plicee  sacerdotes,  C.  ^  autein,  wanting  G. 

*  zdo  anima/rum  auccensi,  wanting  in        ^  Gomp.  Matth.  xi.  30. 

0.  ^*  sic  animattu,  sit  animatus,  G. 

'  Dei,  wanting  in  A,  B,  D.  ^'  populufHf  papam,  G. 

*  tuos  servos  et  tenenUs,   mercenaries       ^'-^  est,  esse,  B. 

eis  servientes  G.  Tenentes  n  Vasallen.  ''  digparatum,  desperatmn  A,  B,  D, 

*  conviverUeSy  convivantes,  0.  ^*  primvm  quod  esl,  wanting  C. 

*  debet,  wanting  A,  B. 
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x.i.^  Nam  in  lege  veteri  ^  observarunt  decalogtun  cum  oneribus 
extra  Christum ;  *  sed  modo  per  eonim  eaxmeraUonem^  per  Christi 
coTifartcUionem  et  adjiUorum  multiplicationem  est  levius  quam  tunc 
fuit. 

Constat  quidem,  quod  lex  Dei  fuit  per  cerimonias  legis  veteris 
multiplidter  onerata,  ut  dicit  Petrus  Act.  15  °^^.  Cum  ergo  totum  hoc 
onus  ex  libertate  ohristiana  deponitur,  patet  primum.^  Sed  heu  anti- 
christus  tantum  difficultayit  ^  legem  graciae  per  suas  traditiones  cae- 
sareas,  quod  tolerabilior  fuerat  ^  lex  antiqua.  Sed  prudens  et  sim- 
plex christianus  debet  traditiones  illas  ^  sapienter  excutere,  cum  in 
earum  regulari  observantia  sit  venenum. 

Quantum  ad  con/ortadonem  Christi,  patet,  quod  superat  omnem 
gravedinem,^  cum  fideHs  constanter  retinet,  quod  tenendo  legem 
suam  et  contemnendo  traditiones  hominis^^  peccati  magnifice  prae- 
miatur. 

Et  quoad  tertium,^^  patet^  quod  licet  sunt  rari  adjutores  supersti- 
tes,  tamen  omnino  multiplicantur  adjutores  militantium  in  eoclesia 
triumphante,  sic  quod  currus  Dei  hodie  est  magis  multiplex,  ideo  sicut 
millia  exultantium,^^  quia  Deus^^  est  in  ecclesia  militante.  Et  quan- 
tum ad  omnes  argutias  vitulaminum  spuriorum,^^  patet,  quod  omnia 
Christi  consilia  facilitant  ad  observantiam  mandatorum.  Et  illi  qui 
stulte  et  private  aine^^  auctorisatione  ad  consilia  ipsa  se  obligant.  ab 
eis  magis  d^;enerant. 

Nee  opoi'tet  hortari  Christum,  ut  recte  f adat,  qui  est  pars  altera 
hujus  jugi,  cum  ex  fide  firmiter  capimus,  quod  ex  parte  «ut  non  posset 
pactum  deficere. 

De  observatione  istorum  mandatorum  decalogi  patet  alibi.  ^^ 

(c.  2.)  Secundum." 

Quantum  ad  duo  juga  sequentia  capite  proximo  introducta,  notanda 
est  vox  turturis^*  sancti  Pauli  ad  Colossenses  3**-  Quamvis  enim 
Christus  sit  turtur  praedpue  Matthaei  6^  miscens  luctum  cum  gaudio : 
''  Beati,  inqxdt,  qui  lugent,  quoniam  ipsi  consolabuntur,"  tamen^^ 
membra  ejus  turtures^^  possunt  dici.  Nam  magnus  turtur  fuit 
Baptista  Joh.  iii  dum  sic  cecinit :     ^*  Amicus  sponsi,  qui  stat  et  audit 

'  Matth.  zi,  Mattk.  xx.  C.  ^*  mUUa  exnUtariUvm,  Btint  xnulti  extQ- 

'  veteri,  domim.  A,  fi,  D.  tantium  C;  comp.  Fb.  Ixviii  18. 

*  Christum,  ipeom,  A,  B,  D.  ^^  Deiu,  dominus,  C. 

*  adjutorum,  adjatoriomm,  D.  ^*  spuriorum,   spiiionim    C.      Comp. 
'  primwn,  namely  exoneratio.  De  (Officio  pastoraU,  I.,  c  1  p.  7. 

"  diigicuUavU,  difficultat.  A,  D.  ^'  sine,  soa  G. 

7  fuerat,  foret,  C.  "  aUbi,  saperius  parte  prima  C,  re- 

^  ilUu,  lataa,  B,  C,  D.  ferrizig  to  the  first  collection  of  sermons. 

^  grcmd4snem,  gravedinem  antichrist!,  ^^  Secundwnu     Secundum  jugum,  A, 

which  appears  to  be  a  Gloss.  C,  D. 

^^  hominU,  homines,  A.  '^  Comp.  Song  of  Songs,  ii.  12. 

"  tertium,  secundum,  B,  D.  *'  tamen,  cum  C. 

**  turtmea,  turturea  C. 
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eum^  gaudio,  gaudet  propter  vooem  eponsL"^  Magnus  etiam  fuit 
turtur  PatduB  apostolus,  dum  cecinit :  *'  Ipse  spiritus  postulat  pro 
nobis  geinitibus  inenarrabilibus."  Ex  quibu3  oolligitur,  quod  iste 
spiritus  erat  turtur. 

Docet  autem  iste  apostolus  ad  Colossenses  ubi  supra,  quod  omnia 
quaecunque  fidelis  feoerit,  debet  faoere  in  nomine  domini  Jesu  Ghristi : 
''Omae,  inqult,  quodcunque  &citis  verbo  aut  opere,  omnia  in  nomine 
domini  Jesu  Christi  facite/''  Patet  rationabilitas  hujus  principii 
ex  hoc,  quod  omnis  vita  hominis  viantis  voluntaria  vel  naturalis  debet 
esse  meritoria,  et  per  consequens  esse  in  grada  domini  nostri^  Jesu 
Christi  Ipse  enim  est  prima  natura  et  gracia,  in  qua  natura  sub- 
ducto  pecxSato  oportet  fieri  crso^m  quodUhet  naturale.  Tolle  inquam^ 
peccati  vetantiam,  et  in  virtute  ejus  ac  gratia  est  quaelibet  creatura ; 
multo  evidentius  quidquid  homo  feoerit,  qui  Christi  ministerio  tam 
spedaliter  deputatur. 

Isto  itaque^  prindpio  ut  fide  supposito  adjungit  apostolus :  ^<  Mulie- 
res,  inquit,  subditae  estote  viris  vestris,  sicut  oportet,  in  domino. 
Yiri  djligite  uxores  vestras  et  nolite  amari  esse  ad  illas."  Debent 
enim^  muiieres  de  natura  et  ex  mandate  trinitatis  esse  subditae  viris 
suIei,  in  cujus  signum  ordinatae  simt  esse  in  natura  inferiores,  unde 
philosophi  vocant  eas  viros^  in  naturalibus  defectivos.  (Genesis 
autem  tertio®  legitur,  quomodo^^  prima  femina  ex  casta  primi  viri, 
non  ex  pede  vel  capite  est  formata.  £t  ambo  ista  decent,  quomodo 
quadam  inferioiitate  mulier  debet  esse  viro  matrimonialiter  copulata. 
Ideo  cum  hoc  sit  naturale,  dicit  apostolus  midieres  oportere  esse 
subditas^^  viris  stiis.  Sed  signanter  modificat,  quod  sint  subditae^ 
"in  ctomino;**  debent  enim  uxores  viris  suis  tanquam  domino 
deservire,  ut  docet  Petrus  de  Sara  et  Abraham.  ^^  Si  autem  viri  ab 
uxoribus  suis  quidquam  exigant  quod  a  domino^^  est  vetitum,  tunc 
non  debent^^  in  completione  hujus^^  esse  subditae  viris  suis,  quia 
tunc  non  forent  Olis  subditae^^  in  domino, 

Et  per  locum  a  majori,  si  superior  vel  praelatus  ecclesiae  subjecto 
suo  quidquam  praeoeperit^^  quod  dissonat  legi  Christi,  tunc  debet  ex 
obedientia  debita  Christo  et  illi  praelato  humiliter  rebellare.  Quum 
enim  duo  praelati  quorum  unus  ese  superior  et  alter,^^  inferior,  man- 
dant  contraria,  superiori  in  rationali^  est  pareudum;  cum  eigo 
Christus  sit  superior  quocunque  praelato  ab  homine  institute,*^  nee 
potest  nisi  rationale  et  justum  mandare  cuiquam,^  patet  quod  quid- 

^  cum  eum  C.  "  subditae,  subjectae  B,  C. 

^  tponsi,  sponsuB  B.  "  1  Petr.  iii.  6  f. 

'  Rom.  viii.  26.  "  domino,  Deo  B,  C. 

*  nos^,  wanting  in  C.  "  dd^ent,  A,  B,  D. 

^  inquam,  inquit  A,  C,  D.                             ^^  hvjtu,  hujuamodi  C. 

'  Uaque,  namque  A,  B,  D.  ^^  tubditae,  subjecta  B,  C. 

'  enim^  autem  C,  *8  praeceperii^  praecepit  C. 

^  viros,  wanting  A,  D.  ^'  aXier^  alius  B,  et  (dius  0. 

^  Gren.  ii.  22.  ^  ratianali,  rationabili  B,  C. 

"  qwmodo,  quum  C.  "  inatitiUOt  substituto  A,  R 

**  aubditas,  subjectas  C.  ^  cuiquam,  cuique  A,  cuicunque  R 
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quid  voluntatis  suae  oontrarium  papi  quicunque  praelattis  qaantnm- 
cunqiie  stricte  mandAverit  buo  subdito,  debet  vinliter^  contra  illud 
rebellare,  nam  fadendo  oppodtum  peccaret  graviter.  Ex  quibus 
patet  quod  tam^  praelatns  qnam  subditus  debent  cognoscere  bene- 
placitnm  domini^  Jesu  Cbristi;  nam  gine  obedientia  gui  priwxU 
praepostti  potest  salvari,  cum  non  juvat  nisi  de  quanto  promovet^  ad 
obedientiam  domino  Jesu  Chiisto ;  sed  sine  obedientia  ChrisH  non 
Stat,  quod  alias  sit'salvatus. 

Ideo  ad  discendum  [mc]  Cbristi  regulam  debent  privati  ordines 
prime  tendere,  et  se  fuerint  ita  stolidi,  quod  per  se  ipsos  et  Cbristi 
regulam  non  suficiant  regulari,^  tunc  consulant  superiorem  intuitu 
caritatis,  ut  eos  misericord^ter  dirigat  in  agendis ;  si  autem  impro- 
vise^  obligati  fuerint  maledicto  vel  ignaro^  praeposito,  dissolvant 
statim  bunc  nexum  fatuum,  et  vel  vivant  prudenter  secundum 
alium  vel  teneant  religionem  simplicem  cbristianam  piire  secundum 
abbatem  communem,^  dominum  Jesum  Cbristuoi.  Et  licet  in  stultis 
maritis  jaoet  periculum,  tameii  longe  plus  in  stultis  praelatis,  quia  in 
majori  parte  ezigunt  a  subjectis,  quod  ignorant  esse  Dei  beneplacitum, 
vel  debent  cognoscere  esse  mandate  suo  contrarium.  Quandocunque 
quis^^  praelatus  praedpit,  subjectum  faoere  quod  non  est  ezpeditius 
vitae  ss  suae  et  Deo  plaoentius,  peccat  graviter.  Sed  quid  scit  ^^  ipse 
bic^^  de  subjecto,  cujus  statum  et  vitam  ignorat^  cum^^  crebro  nesciat 
de  se  i)pso  ?  Ideo  secundum  regulam  Cbristi,  cui  non  licet  contradi- 
cere,  debet  quilibet  viator  continue  mereri  et  spiritu  Cbristi  duci, 
nam  ductus  ille  non  defidt,  nisi  peccator  ponens  obicem  sit  in  causa. 
Ideo  durum  judidum  fiet  istis  praelatis,  qui  dc  caece^^  praecipitant 
se  et  sues. 

In  oonjugatis  autem,  non  dc  temere  obligatis  istis  oonsiliis,  oportet 
virum  praecipue  mandata  Dei  cognoscere,  et  uxorem  vd  ab  informa- 
tioue  conjugis^^  vel  a  Cbristo  mandata  Dei  cognoscere.  Ideo  mandat 
Cbristus  in  suo  apostolo  viros  in  caritate  uxores  suas  diligere,  et  non 
illas  amarS  tractare ;  iUe  autem  amarS  tractat  uxorem,  qui  tractat 
earn  crudeliter  ut  ancillam,  nunc  verberat,  nunc  conviciat  et  nunc  ad 
peccatum  inclinat 

Yerumtamen  cum  toto  isto  tractatu  non  videtur  mibi  matiimonium 
debere  dissolvi,  cum  saepe  salvaturvir  infidelis  per  mulierem  fidelem: 
et  mulier  ex  patientia  injuriae,  salvo  semper  quod  non  consentiat  ad 
peccatum,  vivit  meritorie  in  vero  matrimonio,  ut  deberet.  Istis  ergo 
oonjugibustam  generaliter  quam  specialiter  debet  piuedicari  vinculum 

'  wiLunUai^  TolTintatis  B.  *  comfMrnem,  wanting  C. 

*  virilUer,  contra  illud  hmniliter  G.  ^^  quU,  quidem  A,  £. 

'  tarn,  wanting  A.  ^^  vit<ie,  viae  B,  C. 

^  donUnit  domini  nostri  B.  *^  sett,  wanting  A. 

'  promovet,  promovet  in  rationabilibus  ^'  hie,  hoc  C. 

A^  B.  "  cum,  cum  hoc  A,  B. 

'  r%ftdari,  regnlare  C.  '^  qui  sic  caece,  qm  se  in  C. 

'  improviw,  improvide  B.  ^'  conjugit,  conjugis  Lc,  viri.  A,  B., 

"  ignaro,  ignavo  A,  B.  which  in  any  case  is  a  Gloss. 
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oaritatis.     £t  alii  casus  ^  piivati  exigunt  spedaleB  oonditiones  et  con- 
silia  evangelica  praetei  leges  privatis  de  sponsalibus  intxoductas. 

(c  3.)  Tertimn.* 

Quoad  tertiamjugumj  scilicet  inter  parentes  et  prolem  suam  sive 
de  sexu  virili  sive^  femineo,  est^  notandum,  quod  parentes,  plus 
tenentur  proyidere  de  sua  prole  in  spiritualibus  secundum  l^em 
domini  quam  in  camaJibus,^  licet  ipsa  camalia^  propius  et  immedia- 
iius^  a  parentibus  sint  causata.®  Probatur,  quod^  perfecta  caritas 
hoc  requirity  sed  tenentur  perfecta  caritate  prolem  suam  diligere,ergo 
conclusio.^®  Deus  enim  plus  ponderat  vitam  spiiitualem  interioris 
hominis  quam  camalem  ;^^  cur  ergo  non  parens,  qui  solum  in  Deo 
debet  prolem  suam  diligere?  Item  profectus  in  moribus  est  proli 
utilior  quam  nutritio  corporalis;  quare  eigo  parentes  ex  sincera 
dilectione  non  debent  ilium  profectum  majorem  proli  suae  appetere  ? 
Nam  amando  minus  bonum  in  Esse  genito  foret  ordo  praeposterus,^' 
non  amor  sed  odium  venenosum.  Item  illud  debet  homo  plus 
appetere  in  Esse  alteri,  de  cujus  carentia  plus  doleret ;  sed  quis  non 
doleret  plus  de  damnatione  prolis,  et  de  maculatione  peccato,  quam 
de  sua  corporali^  esurie  vel  penuria  mortali,  quod  raro  vel  nun- 
quam  eveniet  ?  ^^  Ergo  debet  ad  illud^  bonum  ^iiituale  melius 
magis  nitL 

Ex  isto  patet,  quod  sinistre  et  inordinate  multi  parentes  diligunt 
prolem  suam ;  multi  namque  delectabiliter  ipsos^^  nutriunt  in  peccatis, 
et  vel  non  curant  ipsos  corripere  vel  correptionem  illam  faciunt  nimis 
remisse,  quod  est  signum  evidens,  quod  inordinate  diligunt  Deum  atque 
prolem ;  debent  enim  secundum  legem  caritatis  ordine  converso^^  dili- 
gere proximum  quantumcunque  extraneum,  ergo  longe  evidentiua 
prolem  suauL^^ 

Sed  mundiales  graviter  et  indignanter  ferunt  istam  sententiam 
dicentes,  quod  juxta  illam  permitterent^^  homines  nodum  proximos^ 
sed  proprios  natos  mori,  quod  cum  contradicit  legi  naturae,  mani- 
festum  est  quod  est  contrarium  legi  Dei  Nemo  enim  sdt,  si  ex  tali 
educatione  camali^^  quis  peccabit  mortaliter  vel  erit  deterior  quoad 

^  easuSf  casti  A.              .  .             ^^  corporali,  camali  C. 

*  Tertium,    wanting    C. ;      Teitium        ^^  eveniet^  evenit  A,  B. 

ju^um  A.  ^'  iUudf  id  A. 

'  Hve,  vel  A,  B.  ^'  ipsos,  eos  C. 

^  es^  wanting  C.  ^  convenOf  transveno  A. 

"  camalibus,  corporaUbns  C.  '^  ordine  converto  ....  proletnguam^ 

^  camalia,  corporalia  C.  wanting  in  C. 

7  propius  et  immedMUiu»t  proprius  et        "^  permiUererU,     A  conjectoral  read- 

magis  immediatins  C.  ing ;  all  the  MSS.  have  promittereat, 

^  causcUa,  corata  B.  which  does  not  suit  the  connexion. 

®  qtwdf  quia  C.            "»  *®  proximos,   homines   C. ;   meaning- 

**  conclusio,  conclusio  vera  A.  lese,   but  occasioned    by  homines    pre- 

*^  camalem^  oorporalem  C.  ceding. 

*'  pra^posterus^  praepoeteris  C.  "  camali,  corpondi  C. 
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moree.  Hie  dicit  logicus,  quod  nedum  oportet  patres  ^  dimittere  sed 
debent  ^  gratanter  sofferre  mortem  proximi  ^  sive  nati  ut  patet  II. 
Begum  12,^  de  David,  quod  bikriter  sustulit^  mortem  nati. 
Yerumtamen  isti  non  repugnat  sed  oonsonat,  quod  parens  potens 
debet  proli  de  vitae  neoessariis  providere,  licet  in  malum®  praeter 
intentum  parentis,  ez  hinc  quandocunque  proli  eyeniat.^  ,  Oportet 
tamen  parentes^  prudenter  et  cum  moderamine  talia  tribuere  proli 
suae  et  non  propter  fortificandum  pulcritudinem  vel  potestatem 
prolis  camalem,  aut  propter  magnificentiam  seculi  in  parentibus 
extollendum,^  sed  utrobique  ad  honorem  Dei  et  profectum  eoclesiae 
intendendum.  Et  si  occcusione  mala^^  aocepta  sit  proles  ex  facto 
parentis  deterior,  parens  propterea  non  est  increpandus,  cum  secun- 
dum rationem  Augustini  nemo  tunc  faceret  quodvis  opu&  Oportet 
ergo  intendere  ad  intentionem  prudentem^^  in  talibua 

E  contra  autem  neoesse  est  bortari  prolem^  ut  excellenti  gitulu 
bonorificet  et  obediat  suis  parentibus,  ut  patet  in  mateiia  de  primo 
mandate  secundae  tabulae ;  oportet  tamen  ut  ^^  catolicus  istam  obedi- 
entiam  modifioet  ut  priorem.  Ideo  dicit  apostolus  ubi  ^^  supra :  ''  Eilii 
obedite  parentibus  per  omnia,  boc  enim  beneplacitum  est  domino. 
Patres  nolite  ad  indignationem  provooare  filios,  ut  non  pusillo  animo 
fiant"  ^^  Debent  autem  filii  obedire  parentibus,  non  solum  in  opere 
manuali,  sed  praecipue  in  spirituali,  quod  sonat  in  salutem  animae 
suae.  Ideo  cum  spirituale  et  corporale  sit  ^^  omiiia,  signanter  dicit 
apostolus,  quod  filii  debent  obedire  parentibus  suis  ^^per  onrnia;*^ 
non  autem  dicit,  quod  filii  obediant  in  quibuscunque  parentes  man- 
daverint,  quia  stat  ipsos  mandare  irrationabiliter ;  et  per  consequens 
tunc  debent  obedire  rationi,  qui  ^®  est  pater  superior,  dominus  Jesus 
Ohristus.  Talis  autem  irrationabilis  praeceptio  non  ponit  in  numenim 
cum  mandatis.^^ 

Patres  autem  non  debent  nimis  aspere  tractare  filios,  ne  postmo- 
dum  fiant  invalidi  ad  debite  patiendum.  Sicut  enim  Cbristus  paula- 
live  introduxit  siiam  bumanitatem  a  deitate  ^^  assumptam,  ut  patet  de 
Baptista  et  sua  oonyersatione  usque  ad  annos  triginta,  sic  debent 
parentes  bonos  mores  in  filiiB  suis  inducere  jKmlative, 

(a  4.)  Quartum.i» 
Quantum  ad  qMvrtam  jugwm^  quod  est  \jiteF  patTenif(mi.Uia8  et  sues 

*  pabreti  patrem  C.  ^'  trf,  quod  C. 

^  dthent,  debet  C.  ^  uU,  vide  A. 

»  proximi,  Chriati  C.  '*  Coloas.  iH  20,  21. 

«  2  Samuel  xii  20  f .  i'*  aU,  sunt  C. 

'  sustuUtj  Hustinuit  C.  ^^  qui,  quae  C. 

^  nudum,  alium  A.  ^^  non  ponit  .  .  .  m/ondaiii,  i,e,,  does 

'  evenial,  oonveniat  A.  B.  not  count  among  the  commandments, 

^  parentet,  parentem  C.  does  not  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a 

'  exU)llendum,  extollendam  C.  commandment. 

1^  mcUa,  male  A.  ^^  a  deitaU,  ad  deitatem  C. 

"  prudentefn,  prudentis  C.  i*  Quartum,  De  quarto  jiigo  A,  C. 
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meroenarioB  et  ei  aervientes,^  oportet  quod  dnt  fidee  apes  et  caritu 
inter  iiloB,  et  per  oonsequens  oportet  qaod  inter  conjuges  condaoenteB 
et  Buos  meroenarioB  sit  fidee,  rationabiliter  oonducendo,  debite  tract- 
ando  et  fideliter  meroedem  debitam  peraolvenda  Sicat  enim  fraas  in 
emptionibus  et  Tenditionibos  est  damnanda,  sic  in  oonductiombas  et 
aliis  dnobiis  sequentibuB  in  fideliter  aerviente.'  Patet^^  quia  tanta 
est  ratio  utrobiqua  Undo  quoad  terikum*  in  lege  anidqua  Levitici 
1900  didtttr:^  ^Non  morabitur  opus  meroenarii  tui  apud  te  oaque 
mane."  Quamvia  autem  istud  exponatur  communiter,  quod  post  con^ 
pletionem  laboiis  opus  meroenarii  non  debeat  remanere^  per  tempos 
culpabile  tenebrosum,  tamen  aasistente  indigentia  meroenarii  debet 
meroes  retriboi  in  eampleUane  laborig.  Dens  enim  exemplar  homanae 
justitiae  semper  gratioee  prae^enit  servitorem  et  tribuit  oopiosius 
quam  suos  meroenarius  merebatur.  £t  quantum  ad  medium  ^  novit 
munduB,  quantum  injuste  multi  meroenarii  sunt  tractati  nunc  labores 
indebitOB  ex  diutumitate  temporis,  ex  quiditate  operis  et  ex^  aliis 
circumstantiis  exigenda  Ideo  debet  esse  regula  aequitatb  in  talibua 
illud  *  Mattbaei  7^^ :  ^'  Omnia  quaecunque  vulds  ut  &ciant  Tobis 
homines,  et  vos  facite  illis  I "  Ista^®  autem  regula  intellecta  debite 
est  prindpium  oommunicationis  moralis;  quicunque  enim  juste 
Toluerit  aliqualiter  sibi  fieri,  debet  ^^  similiter  facere  alii  in'  casa 
similil;  ^'  et  totum  hoc  inteUigitur  in  hoc  dicto :  'Mta  et  yob  fadte 
illis."  Debent  autem  ^^  homines  proportionabiliter  facere  proxinus, 
ut  dicunt  ^^  velle  illos  fiicere  sibi  ipsis.  Undo  in  isto  principio  fun- 
datur  quinta^^  petitio  orationia  dominicae,  dum  oratur:  "Dimitte 
nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut  et  nos  dimittimuB  debitoribus  nostris ! " 

Ex  parte  autem  mereenarii  contingit  esse  fraudem  multiplioem,  ut 
in  ingressu  locando  operam  servitoris,  in  progressu  fraudando  a  pleni- 
tudine  temporis,^^  et  finaliter  fraudando  in  operis  bonitate.^^  Contra 
quos  loquitur  apostolus  ad  Colossenses  tertio,  mandans  quod  sint  non 
ad  oculum  servientes  quasi  hominibus  placentes,  sed  in  simplicitate 
cordis  timentes  dominum ;  "  Quodcunque,^^  inquit,  facitis,  ex  animo 
operamini,  sicut  domino  et  non  hominibus,  scientes  quod  a  domino 
accipietis  retributionem  haereditatis.  Domino  Christo  servite.  Qui 
enim  injuriam  fecit,  recipiet  id  ^^  quod  inique  gessity  et  non  est  per- 
sonarum  acceptio  aput  Deum."  In  quibus  verbis  manifesto  sequitur 
cum  isto  principio  fidei,  quod  omnia  quaecunque  fidelis  feoerit^  debet 

^  et  ei  8ervienU$,  wantmj?  in  B,  while  ^^  voluerit  .  .  .  debet,  aliqualiter  vola- 

A  erroneouflly  has  eis  iniitead  of  ei.  erit  sibi,  sicut  debet  C. 

*  in   fddUer    $erviente,    in    fideliter  ^  rinUu,  oonsimili  O. 

(without  9erviente)  A.  ^'  <Maem,  enim  C. 

'  patet,  secundum  mentum  patet  A.  ^  dicunt,  debent  A,  B. 

^  tertiumf  the  payment  of  the  wages.  ^  quintOf  secunda  C. 

'  diciturf  wanting  C.  ^'  temporis,  operis  G. 

^  remanere,  manere  A.  ^  operia  honUate,  bonitate  operis  C 

'  medium,  datf  debUe  tractare,  ^  quodeunque,  quaecunque  C. 

8  ex,  wanting  C.  "  id,  iUud  C. 

>  iUud,  juzta  iUud  C.  ^  fecetit,  facit  A 

"  Ista,  iUa  A,  B. 
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facere  ooiam  Deo,  ac  si  serrirBt  proprie  iped  Deo,  quia  non  servirent^ 
solum  apparenter  in  praesentia  conducentis  et  in  ejus  absentia  fraud- 
antes  ab  opere,  quia  tunc  servirent  ^  in  cordis  dupHcitate,  quod  send- 
tium  non  convenit  Deo  rero. 

Secundo  sequitur,  quod  servientes  debent  locantibus  fideliter  ser- 
Tire  eontmue,^  quia  debent  continue  servire  Deo,  cnjus  praesentiam 
debent  credere  adesse  continue,  et  totam  qualitatem  operis  cum  in- 
tentione  cordis  darissme  intuerL  Si  ergo  mercenarius  ^  propter  prae- 
sentiam hanvmia  serviret^  fideliter,  quantum  magis  propter  praesen- 
tiam Dei  infinitum  majoris  domini  et  totam  qualitatem  operis  verius 
cognoscentis !    Non  enim  subost^  ratio,  nisi  infidelitas  excusaret 

Tertio  patet,  quod  ministri  debent  ^  pensare  laborem  secundum 
rationem  qua  Cbrurto  serriunt®  Ista  enim  est  ratio  potieeima  maxime 
attendenda,  quia  si  serviunt  Ghristo  fideliter,  quomodocunque  sit  de 
looante,  non  possimt  a  mercede  Ghristi  deficere.  Et  haec  ratio,  quare 
ministrando  infidelibus  vel  quantumcunque  disoolis  debent  meroenarii 
fideliter  ministrare,  quia  secundum  rationem,  qua  Christo  serviunt, 
mercedem  ^  infallibiliter  ab  ipso  capiunt.^®  Quanto  magis  nos  saoer- 
dotes^  Gbristi  servi,  tam  speoaliter  et  comminatorie  ab  ipso  oonducti ! 

(c.  6.)  Quintum.^^ 

Circa  ^^  quintum  jugum,  quod  est  ^  inter  dominos  seeuUvrei  et  sues 
servoB  et  teneifUes^^  bortanda  est  utraque  pars  ad  observantiam  cari- 
tatis.  Domini  enim  debent  tractare  sues  subditos  ^^  tanquam  fratres 
in  domino,  et  nicbil  fsoete  servis  suis  nisi  quod  appeterent  ^^  mbi  fieri 
in  casu  consimili ;  ^'^  omnia  enim  opera  viantium  debent  fieri  ex  amore. 
Undo  ad  Colossenses  quarto  *'  Domini,  quod  justum  est  et  aequum 
servis  praestate,  sdentes  quod  et  yob  dominum  habetis  in  cdlo." 
Undo  poetponenda  sunt  jura  civilia  ^^  momentanea  et  infundabilia  in 
ista  matena.  Cum  certum  sit  ex  fide,  quod  domini  non  debent 
tractare  servos  ^^  nisi  in  ccuriUUe  et  drfensume  quoad  mundanas  re- 
pugnantias  ac  difttdMme  viae  ad  patriam,  Unde  ad  Ephesios  6^^ 
^*  Yos  domini  eadem  facite  servis  vestris  remittentes  injurias,^  sdentes 
quia^  illomm  et  veeter  dominus  est  in  colis,  et  personarum  acceptio 
non  est  aput  Deum."    Cum  enim  Deus  librat  ^  et  acceptat  quem- 

^  aervirent,  serviret  B,  C.  ^  ett,  wanting  B. 

'  mvirent,  serviret  A.  ^  et  9uo»  iervoi  et  tenenUi,  et  servos 

'  CoResponding  to  plenUttdo  temporii,  saos  tenentes  C. 
above.  ^^  8uo9  iubditoe,  sabditos  servos  B. 

^  mercenoritM,  mercenazii  C.  ^*  appeterentt   deberent   appetere   C, 

^  $erviretj  servirent  G.  deberet  i^petere  A. 

'  ntbeet,  obest  O.  ^7  conemiU,  simili  A. 

7  debent^  debet  C.  ^'  jura  ewUia,  miracula  0. 

*  Chritto  aerviuntf  Cbiiatns  servivit      ^*  aervotf  servos  suos  C. 
A,  B.  ^  Ephesios  6io,  Ephesios  dldtur  C. 

'  mercedem,  et  mercedem  B.  C.  ^  injuriaa,  miserioordias  B. 

^^  capwnt,  redpiant  C.  ^  quia,  quod  et  0, 


11 


Qtttntvm,  De  quinto  jngo  A.  ^  librat,  liberat  C.  erster  Hand. 


"  Circa,  Sed  C. 
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cunque  secondam  ejus  yirtutem  aut  bomilitatem,^  et  non  secundum 
statum  quern  oocupat  ^  aput  mundum :  manifestum  est  quod  senrus 
humilior  et  virtuosior  de  tanto  aooeptior  est  aput  Deum.  TJnde 
videtur  multis,  quod  servorum  subjectio  sit  catena  ^  superbiae  a  veri- 
tate  sive  ^  virtute  retardans  et  saepe  impediens  dominos  secolares ; 
debent  enim  providere  servis  suis  de  vitae  necessariis  secundum  oon- 
gruentiam  sui  status. 

Secu/ndo  debent  ipsos^  defenderesk^  raptoribus  tarn  eodesiasticis 
quam  secularibus  iirationHbiliter  insultantibus.  Et  terfio  debent 
eoe^  im  eariicUe  traeiare  tarn  verbis  quam  opere,  ut  patet  ex  piaedicto 
morali  prindpia 

Servi  autem  non  debent  remunnurare  ^  contra  eorum  subjectionem, 
ut  dicit  apostolus  (1  Corinth,  vii) :  '^  Servus  vocatus  es,^  non  sit  iibi 
curae."  Et  ratio  est,  quia,  ut  patet  ex  utroque  testamento,  ordinatio 
Dei  est,  quod  a  subjectis  in  pdnam  peccati  sxii  superioribus  dominis 
serviatur.  Et  saepe  est  ille  status  aptior  quam  seculare  dominium,  ut 
servus  Dei  amplius  mereatur.  TJnde  quia  status  servitutis  hujusnK>di 
est  consonus  legi  Dei,  ideo  scribit  apostolus  1  Timoth.  6  :  ^'  Quicunque 
sunt  sub  jugo  servi,  onmi  ^^  honore  dominos  suos  dignos  arbitrentur 
ne  nomen  domini  et  doctrina  blasphemetur."  Christus  enim  ordinavit 
genus  suum  adjici  ^^  servituti  per  piurimos  annos,  ut  patet  Gren.  et 
Exod.  per  processum.  Sed  quia  duae  sunt  maneries  dominomm, 
scilicet  justae  et  injustae,  declarat  a|X)stolus,  quod  sicut  nee  servitua 
sic  nee  dominium  repugnat  statui  promerendi,  et  per  oonseqnens 
qualescunque  sint  ^  domini,  servi  debent  vohintarie  eis  subdL  *'  Qui, 
inquit  apostolus,  fideles  habent  dominos,  non  contemnant,  quia  fratres 
sunt  et  ^^  dilectiy  qui  beneficii  ^^  participes  sunt."  ^^  Sententia  ergo 
apostoli  est,  quod  servi  fideliter  serviant  dominis  sive  iidelibus,  quia 
prindpaliter  serviunt  domino  Jesu  Christo.  Et  breviter  quia  omnia 
talia  possunt  fieri  sine  consensu  ad  f acinus,  debent  mitigando  malitiam 
servire  fideliter  utrobique.^^ 

Et  patet,  quam  leviter  et  quam  sinistre  ^^  loquuntur  qui  hortantur 
servos  vel  famulos  rebellare,  eo  quod  domini  tyrannice  regunt  eos. 
Nam  secundum  legem  evangelii  tam  Christi  quam  sui  apostoli  servi 
et  famuli  debent  bumiliter  servire  tyrannis,  non  sub  ratione  quod  ^^ 
tales,  sed  sub  ratione  quod  serviunt  domino  Jesu  Christo.  Et  si  dis- 
cipuli  diaboli  objiciunt  contra  istem  patientiam  et  colorant  i®-  re- 
bellionem  ac  repugnantiam  per  hoc,  quod  alitor  facinori  consentirent ; 

^  htmiUUaUm,  habilitatem  A.  ^^  ac^ici,  adduci  C. 

"  occupat,  acceptat  C.  '*  aint,  sunt  A. 

^  catenaf  cathedra  A,  B.  ''  et,  wanting  C. 

^  a  veritcUe  rive,  wanting  C.  ^*  beneficii,    beneficiis   A,    B.    prima 

"  ip$08t  608  CI.  manu. 

«  a,  de  By  C,  "1  Timoth.  vL  2. 

''  eos,  ipBoa  C.  "  utrobique,  ntriqne  C. 

8  remummrare,  rennnciare  A.  *'  sinistre,  sine  tempore  C. 

»  a,  eat  A,  ^*  quod,  qua  O. 

^®  omni,  cum  omni  C.  **  cUorani,  colerent  B.,  colarent  C. 
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item :  subditi  tales  habent  ut  sui  domini  potentiam  invasivain,  quare 
ergo  non  ^  resisterent  injuriantibus  ^  ut  .  .  .  .^  et  serpentes  ?  Item 
Deus  movet  propter  demeritum  inhabitantium  ad  conquestus ;  quare 
ergo  noa  moveret^  Bubditos,  ut  contra  deprimentes  ipsos  re<»dcit- 
rarent?  Hoc  ergo  ex  instinctu  naturali  habet  quilibet,  ut,  sicut 
appetit  yivere,  sic  appetat  libertatem. 

Sed  hie  dicitur  scolae^  diaboli,  quod  omnia  instructus  in  lege  et 
gratia  domini  Jesu  Christi  debet  in  talibus  injuriis  non  rebellare  sed 
pati  humiliter.  Cujus  ratio  est,  quia  propositis  duabus  contrariis  viis, 
quarum  una  est  difficilis  atque  ambigua  quoad  mores,  et  alia  facUis 
atque  certa,^  lex  gratiae  est  quod  prior  dimitatur  et  altera  eligatur. 
Lex  ei^o  humiliter  patiendi  injurias  est  fadHs  atque  cei*ta ;  et  lex 
invadendi  atque^  resistendi  difficilis  atqua  ambigua.  Ideo  soola  foret 
diaboli,  priorem  relinquere  et  istam  ambiguam  aoceptare.  Et  hinc 
Christus  eam^  docuit  tam  opere  quam  sermone.  Nam  gratia  passus 
est  mortem  durissimam,^  et  docuit  apostolus  istam  scolam  :  *'  In 
patientia,  inquit,  vestra  possidebitis  animas  vestras."^^  Qui  ergo 
hortatur  ad  rebellionem  hujusmodi,  indicat  se  esse  expertem  sapientiae 
scripturarum. .  Sed  hoc  dicendum  est^^  dominis  secularibus  et  civili- 
bus  christianis,^^  quod  non  consentiant  facinori  sacerdotum  rebellan- 
tium  legi  Christi,  hoc  est  enim  insep&rabiliter  malum  sicut  consensus 
ad  istud.  Ideo  cum  subtractio  juvaminis  non  sit  actio  sed  actionis 
dimiasio,^^  ad  ipsam  sunt  christiani  singuli  instruendi  Et  haec  ratio, 
quare  sacerdotum  eleemosinaria  ministratio  debet  esse  libera  non 
coacta. 

Ad  prvmam  inatcmtiamfi^^  dicitur  negando  primam  oonsequentiam, 
quia  nullus  ex  invasione  est  certus  ut  resistat  facinori,  sed  potius  ex 
sibi  dubio  augebit^^  fadnus  tam  ex^^  parte  propria  quam  invasL^^ 

Quoad  aecundvm  dicitur,  quod  subditi,  licet  habuerint  talem  poten- 
tiam, mediante  qua  possent  sic  in  christianos  irruere,  tamen  quia  ilia 
potentia  ex  primo  crimine  est  infecta,  ideo  dimissa  inclinatione  sua 
est,  secundum  legem  gratiae,  patientiae  insistendum.  Nee  excuso 
seculares  dominos  in  istis  invasionibus  vel  conquestu,  sed  Deo  appro- 
prio  propter  exoellentiam  sui  capitalia  dominii  activam  ;^^  nee  est 
michi  evidentia  capta  de  stimulo  serpentino. 

Quoad  tertium  cvrticulvaa  dicitur,  quod  habentes  ad  hoc  revela- 
tionem  possunt  libere  rebellare,  sed  debent  temptare  spiritus,  se  ex 

^  quofre  erffo  non,  non  ergo  A.  ^^Lnke  xxi.  19. 

^  injwriantibta,  wanting.  '^  at,  wanting  C. 

'  Here  in  all  tluree  MSS.  are  two  words  ^^  civiUbm  ckruHani$t  cnilibet  christi- 

contractod  which  I  have  not  been  able  ano  B,  C. 

hitherto  to  decipher.  ^'  dimimOf  divisio  B. 

*  moveret,  movet  A,  C.  **  namely,  quod  aliter  facinori  conten- 
^  scolae,  ».  e.,  scholae,  disoole  B.,  soolari  tirent,  oben. 

dyaboU  C.  ^  avgebU,  augebat  A. 

•  certo,  certa  via  A.  ^*  ex,  in  C. 

'  atque,  vel  C.  i'  invasi,  ex  parte  invad  A. 

^eam,  ipsam  B,  C.  ^®  acHvam,  actionem  A,  B. 

'  duriuimam,  graviBsimam  C. 
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Deo  sunt  ;^  imo  oonceditur,  quod  Deus  dat  peccantibus  et  rebellan- 
tibuB  naturalem  potentiam  et  instinctum  ad  quodlibet  criminis  posi- 
tum,^  sed  a  rege  superbiae  Labent  complexionem'  defectus  in  moiibua 
Conceditur  ergo,  quod  omnia  homo  appetit  naturaliter  libertatem,  sed 
specialiter  a  peccata  Sed  quia  ad  iUam  libertatem  est  patientia  via 
securior,  et  invasio  abducit  oommuniter,  ideo  debet  iUa  dimitti  et  lex 
patientiae  aocipi  propter  appetitus  vehementiam  libertati&  Nee 
sequitur,  quod  corpoiales^  domini  super  suos  subditoe  tyrannisent, 
quod  propter  hoc  eadem  mensunl  debeat^  remitLri,  quia  sookt  Ohristi 
est,^  propter  malum  bonum^  retribuere. 

(c.  6.)  Sextum.8 

Sextum  jugwm,  quod  est  amor  inter  proximos,  est^  paululum 
pertractandum.  Quamvis  autem  apostolus  1  Corinth.  13"^  narrat 
oonditiones  sexdedm  caritatisy  ex  quibus  juxtopositis^o  oonversatiom 
nostrae  caritas  nostra  extinguitur,  hypocritioe  fingimus,  quod  obser- 
vamuB  caritateni,  quae  sufficiat^^  ad  salutenu  Quia  enim  est  suffi- 
cienter  *^  pattens^*  injurias  atque  molestias?  quis  secundo  "beniffne** 
dolet^^  alienafi  injuiias,  ita  ut  vere  dioere  poesit^^  cum  apostolo  :^*  **  quis 
infirmatur,  et  ego  non  infirmor"  ^^  quin  potius  gaudet^^  de  molestiis 
proximorum )  Quis  tertio  "  nafi  invidet"  sectae^^  procurans  et  sectis 
sibi  oontrariis  improperans  ac  de  oontentione^'  seotae  Christi  propter 
superbiam  indubie  dedignatur  ?  f  alsum  quidem  est,  quod  caritas  taHum 
**non  emuletur."  Quis  quarto  non  declinat  a  mandatis  Christi 
atque  oonsiliis,  "agendo  perperam?"  Quis  quinto  ex  bonorum 
fortunae  copia  vel  bono  naturali,  aut  dato  vd  ficto  bono  gratiae 
"  non  injlatw/^'  tangere^^  montes  ad  habendum  esperientiam,  et  fumi- 
gabunt  ?^  Sexto  cujus  viantis  caritatis  capacitas  ''  non  est  ambi- 
tiosa  ?''  judioet  autem  super  isto  propria  conscientia,  si  quis  honores 
mundanos,  famam  seculi  vel  temporalia  non  affectat,  quod  si  defor- 
matur  in  istis  primae  rcgulae,  quis  dubitat,  quin  tunc  declinet  ab 
observantia  caritatis?  Septimo  caritas  *'non  quaerit  esse  propiie- 
taria  f  sed  ut  obmittam^  cupiditatem  secularium,  cujus  c^ariei  caritas 
non  extinguitur  hoc  peccato?  nam  possessianaU  plus  laborant  pro 
pToprietate  quam  beatitudine,  vnendicantea  vel  exproprietarii  labor- 
ant pro  multiplici  proprietate  damnabili,  ut  quod  illorum^  religio 

1  Coinp.  1  John  iv.  1.  "  n^fficiat,  roffidt  C. 

>  poritum,  all  the  MBS.     Perhaps  we  "  ddet,  wanting  A,  B. 

should  read  proporitum,  ^*pataUy  poeaet  A. 

"  complexionem,  oompledonem  B,  C.  ^*  apotiolOf  Paolo  C. 

« corpora^  temponJes  B,  C.  ^Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 

^  deoetU,  debeant  C.  ^^gaudk,  oongaudet  C. 

«  est,  docet  C.  ^'  tecUu,  aeotiuei  C. 

^  honwn^   wanting   C.   Comp.   Bom.  ^  eontrntione,  contentatione  C. 

xii.  19  f.  »» tangere,  tange*  A,  C. 

8  Sextun^  De  Mzto  et  ultimo  jngo  A.  ^  Comp.  Ps.  civ.  82. 

"  ese,  et  A,  B.  ^*  obmUtam,  amittam  C,  dimittam  A« 

^^juxtapatUis,  ie.,  put  to  one  Bide.  ^  iUorumf  eorum  A« 
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vel  quod  illis  est  proprinm  extoUatur,  quod  suae  proprietati  tem- 
poralium  oopia  adquiratur,  et  quod  illis  oederet  ad  honorem  pro- 
prium,^  licet  honorem  Dei  suppeditet^  in  populo  efferatur.  £t  idem 
est  judicium  de  rectoribus,  de  vicanis  et^  de  quocunque  genere 
viatorum.  Quis  enim  affectat,  ut  cuncta  fiant  oommunia,  sicut  in 
statu  innocentiae  et  statu  apostolico  a  Christo  fuerat  ordinatum  ? 
Qms  octavo  pro  dicta  sibi  sententia  yeridica  de^  talibus  yitiis  **  non" 
contra  dicentem  licet  benevolo  "  irritaltur"  f  Tangat  hortator  in 
quantacunque  caritate  voluerit,  et  videbit  quod^  cunctum  genus 
viatium,  etiam  fratres,  succumbent  in  i(ita  macula  caritatis.  Nono 
caiitas  "non  eogitcU,**  quomodo  *^malv/m"  ponae  vel  culpao  sit 
proximo  irrationabiliter^  inferendum.  Sed  qids,  licet  extinxerit^ 
alias  caritatis  maculas,  in  isto  senseiit  se  immunem  ?  Omnes  enim 
cogitamus  superfine,  quomodo  vindicta  caperetur  de  hostibus  Christi 
atque  eoclesiae,  et  potius  cogitamus  impreoando^  istam  vindictam 
quam  alia  media  misericordiae,  quae  sic  injuriantibus  oederent  ad 
salutem.  Decimo  ''caritas  non  ga/udet  wper  imquiUUe/^  qualiter 
faciunt  maligni  more  diaboli,  qui  delectantur  de  vindicta  capienda 
de^  proximo  et^  denigratione  famae  personae,  cui  invident;  gaud- 
enter  audiunt  peocata  proximi  et  gaudentius  publicant  malum  suum 
mendaciter  dilatando.  Dndedmo  caritate  formatus  **  congaudet  i*ec- 
titudini  justitiae "  proximorum,  ut  quum  audit  zelare  quemcunque 
pro  justitia  sine  personainim  acceptione,  hoc  approbat  et  de  hoc 
gaudet.  Sed  suscitata  ista  oonditione  caritatis  difiamatio^^  et  detractio 
deliterent.  Duodecimo  ^*  caritas  omnia"  genei*a  tam  bonorum  quam 
malorum  "  suffert  '*  cum  gaudio  moderato.  Numquid  credimus  im- 
petuosos^^  ista  proprietate  indui  caritatis  ?  Tredecimo  caritas  movet 
tam  de  bonis  quam  de  malis,  ut  ^'credat''^^  omnes  fidei  veritates. 
Sed  illi  qui  volunt  credere  eis  plaoens  et  favorabile,  atque  discredere 
eis  displicens,  lioet  sit  Veritas  ac  Dei  ordinatio,  ex  ista  caritatis 
deficientia  sunt  culpaudL  Quartodecimo  caritas  "sperat"  tam  de 
beatis  gaudium  quam  damnatis;  non  enim  cadit  in  istam  haeresin, 
quod  singuli  sint  salvandi,  sed  de  unoquoque,  sive  praedestinato  sive 
praescito  sperat  gaudium,  cum  non  sit  conscientia  quod  damnetur,^^  et 
certa  sit,  quod  '^  timentibus  Deum  omnia  cooperantur  in  bonum."^^ 
Quintodedmo  caritas  "  omma  sustinet "  tam  juste  illata  a  domino  quam 
injuste  illata  a  proximo.  Sed  nunquam  credimus  illos,  qui  tantum 
zelant  pro  vindictis  propriis,  esse  in  isto  capitulo;  cujusmodi  sunt 
qui  contendunt  pro  suis  supra  limites  rationis,  qui  pugnant  cum 
regnis  exteris  pro  justitia,  quam  somniant^^  non  cognoscunt,  vel  qui 

^  proprium,  propitiTtm  A.  ^  (2e,  in  B,  C. 

*etj  wanting  G.  •  et,  de  A,  B. 

'  cie,  pro  B.  ^  diffdmaHo,  defamatio  A,  B. 

*  quod,  wanting  A.  "  impetuotos,  impetuosna  B. 

"  vrratUmabUiUr,  nostro  A.  "  eredat,  oredantnr  B,  G. 

'  extinxeritt  eztrazerit  vel  eztinxerit        "  dttmnetwr,  dampnet  G. 

A.  ^*  Gomp.  Bom.  yiii  28. 

impneandOf  in  praedicando  A.  "  tomsUani,  Bomniantes  A« 
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rebellant  contra  iraos  dominos  etiam  propter  injnriaa  quas  eis  infer- 
unt,  et  regulariter  qui  mc  pugnaat.  £t  ne  yideatur  istam  oon- 
ditionem  cum  duodecima  oonditione  inddere,  notandum  est,  quod 
perfect!  in  caritate^  sustinent  omnia  ista  in  opere  et  sermone,  non 
solum  quoad  suas  injurias  sed  omnia  quae  illata  fuerint  cuicunquey 
scientes  quod  Justus^  ouncta  respiciens  f^at  et  patitur  singula  hujus- 
modi  pro  justitiae  complemento ;  ideo  caritativus  raanet  in  talibus  in- 
turbatufl.*  Sedecimo  caritas  ^^twmquam  exeidit;^  quia  si  respectu  cujus- 
quam  ezcideret,  potissimehoc  foret  propterinjuriam  inimici,  sed  omnem 
talem  injuriam  sustinet  patienter,  ut  patet  ex  oonditione  proxima. 

Ex  quibus  oonyincitur,  quomodo  dioentes  se  servare  caritatem 
generaliter  mentiuntur.  £t  patet,  quam  yera  est  ilia  genetalis  sen- 
tentia,  quod  caritas  se  non  oompatitur  cum  mortalL^  Imo  quantum- 
cunque  quis  sciverit  de  se  ipso,  ignorat  caritatem  snam  ex  oonditione 
hao  ultima,  nise  forte  fuerit  sibi  reyelatum.  £t  ut  breyiter  dicam, 
non  yideo  quomodo  quicunque  ^  in  caritate  persistereti  qui  propter 
amorem  ad  quemcunque  proximum  martirio  se  non  daret;  omnia 
enim  talis  non  plus  diligit  proximum  came  sua,  et  per  oonsequens 
peryertitur  simstre^  r^ula  caritatis.  Et  patet  quod  ex  yita  et 
operibus  melius  judicandum  est  de  caritate  proximi  quam  de  yerbis 
propriis,  quantumcunque  solemniter  confitetur.  Et  patet  tam  de 
clerids  quam  de^  laicis,  quomodo  eorum  caritas  hodie  refrigescit.* 
Si  enim  habent  talem  babitum,  tum  inclinant  ^®  ad  actus  proprios  cari- 
tatis.  Istae  autem  r^i^lae  praedicandae  sunt  instanter  populo,  ut 
cognoscant,  si  ipsi  yel  clerici  plene  senrayerint  caritatem.  Nee  dubito 
quin  ^^  discrasia  introducta  per  sectas  noyellas  ab  obeeryantia  l^;i8 
Cbristi  buic  obseryationi  sexdecuplae  sit  repugnana.  Et  cum  omne 
sonans  contra  caritatem  tanquam  haeretioum  sit  damnandum,  patet 
cum  quanta  diligentia  exequeretur  ecclesia  contra  hujusmodi  noyi- 
tate&is 


^  Ml  eturiUUe,  wantmg  C. 

^juttui,  DeuB  juBtus  ill  the  MSS. 
Bat  Deu8  evidently  does  not  suit  the 
connection ;  a  distinction  is  taken  be- 
tween/imCim  and  caritativuM^  but  in  both 
oases  tiie  subject  spoken  of  is  only  man. 

'  intwrbatut,  torbatas  A. 

^  exeidU,  ezddet  C. 

"  mortals  scil,  peccato,  ie..  Love  is  not 
consistent  with  mortal  sin. 

'  quomodo  ^ieunque,  quomodocun- 
qne  A. 


^pervertUur  tmuire,  in  ipso,  sinistre 
pervertitur  B.,  pervertitur  sinistre  in 
ipsa  A. 

^  de,  wanting  0. 

*  Comp.  Matth.  xm.  12. 

^®  incUnant,  indinat  C. 

^  quin,  qoando  A. 

"  noviiatei,  novitates.  Amen.  B. 
Whereupon  follow  in  Czech,  Taktem 
chtyeL  Whereas  in  Ma  A  stands.  Ex- 
plicit traotatos  de  sex  Jngis . 
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VIII. 

A  SECTION  OF  WICLIFS  BOOK  "  DE  VERITATE  SACRAE 
SCRIPTUEAE,"  c.  14. 

Vienna  MS.  No.  1294,  foL  40,  ool.  8-foL  44,  ooL  2. 

Sic  enim  ^  salutatns  sum  nuper  a  quodam  doctore,  quern  credidi 
amicum  meum  specialem  et  defenflorem  praecipuum  catholicae  yerita- 
tis.  £t  licet  patienter  fnifferam  personcUes  tr^uriaa  secundum  regrulam 
Hcripturae,  tamen  necesse  est  mihi  ob  lumorem  Dei  et  prqfectum  eede- 
siaej  ut  tollam  ab  ea  scandalum,  quod  darem  ex  tadtumitate  culpsr 
bili,  respondere  ad  argumenta,  quibus  apparet  multiB  doctorem  docere 
me  et  omne8  /cmtores  meas  esse  haereticoa  et  regni  subdolos  proditores. 
Hoc  enim  debeo  faoere  secundum  legem  Christi  humiliter  patientis  et 
diligentisy  cum  ChristUB  et  .sui  apostoli  sic  feoerunt  (Jolm  vilL  49), 
et  ChristuB  subditus  erat  dominis  secularibus  ut .  .  .  .  Caeeari  (Matth. 
xxii  21.) 

I.  Imponitur  autem  mihi  primOy  quod  tanquam  peiiculoeiBsimua 
inimicus  ecclesiae  sum  Doctor  fallacianim,  eo  quod  ex  confessione 
mea  propria  frequenter  aequivoco  et  instar  Christi  sum  Doctor  aequi- 
Yocorum,  aequivocatorum  •  •.  •  •  aequiyocantium 

This  he  immediately  proceeds  to  combat  in  the  formally  logical 
styla 

II.  Secwndo  fit  tripLieiier  argumentum  opprobriosum  ad  proban- 
dum,.quod  sum  haereticus ;  cujus  argumenti  redtationem  et  solution- 
emy  si  non  esset  soolae  seductio  et  famae  insontium  declaratio  [«tc] 
mallem  sub  silentio  praeterire. 

A.  Ke()ortatum  est  autem  mihi  a  tiibus  personis  gravibus  auditori 
satis  sagacis,  scilicet  magistris  artium,  religiosis  possessionatis  et 
similibus,  quod  doctor  ille  assumit,  me  inmU  aensui  verbali  scripturae 
sacrae  ratione  cujus  in  errores  plurimos  sum  prolapsus ;  ut  inter  mult 
exemplificaty  quomodo  ex  illo  textu  apostoli  1  Cor.  ii. :  <<  spirituaJis 
homo  judicat  omnia,"  reputando  me  sic  spiritualem,  nullius  judicio  nisi 
judicio  diyino  et  proprio  me  submittere ;  hoc  autem  est  maximum 
signum  haeretici;  si  enim  haeriticus  neminem  in  tenia  habeat,  qui 
eum  a  suo  errore  oompesceret,  a  quo  de  jure  judicari  possit,  quid 
restat  amplius,  nisi  ut  libere  et  sine  freno  snas  haereses  dogmatizet, 
cujus  libertatis  acquisitionem  omnis  haereticus  summe  desiderat )  Sic 
enim  ille  haereticus  Occam  ^  et  sui  sequaces  suos  errores  asseruit,  sed 
stare  judicio  summi  pontificis  yel  ecclesiae  romanae  tanquam  yenenum 
efiugerat,  ne  yidelicet,  eomm  doctrina  igne  examinationis  probata, 
yeritas  in  gazophilacium  Domini  reponatur,  et  sententiam  dampna* 
tionis  reciperet  doctripa  erroris.  Eodem  modo  per  omnia  iste  Doc- 
tor ^  judicium  summi  pontificis  et  romanae  ecclesiae  subterfugit,  ut 

^  Immedifttoly  before,  he  had  been       '  Occam,  Hocham,  MS. 
Bpeaking  of  lying  ralnmniwi.  '  itU  I>oeUirp  viz.,  Wiolif  himBelf . 
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liberias  suos  errores,  ymo  nt  yerius  dicam  haereses,  possit  astruere« 
Yidi  enim  protestationem  Buam,^  quam  misit  Domino  summo  ponti- 
fici,  in  qua  iatetur  so  velle  stare  judicio  Dei  et  ejus  universalis  eccle- 
siae,  sibi  tamen  cavendo  diligentius,  ne  judicio  eoclesiae  romanae  vel 
judicio  summi  pontiticis  sit  subjectus ;  quae  protestatio  videtur  mibi 
valde  suspecta  eo  quod,  si  ejus  conclusiones  catholicas  et  pro  utilitate 
eoclesiae  reputaret,  subjioeret  se  summo  domino  pontifici,  nee  eocle- 
siae romanae  eas  tradere  formidaret,  ut  ipsi  ezaminarent,  si  dictae 
conclusiones  teneri  debeant  yel  damnarL 

Istud  longum  argumentum  includit  venenum  seoOuplex, 

Frimo  enim  fundatur  super  mendacio.  Concessi  quidem,  quod 
*'  spiritualis  homo  judicat  omnia  -, "  sed  non  est  hucusque  auditum, 
quod  judicavi  me  esse  de  numero  illorum  spiritualium ;  tamen  recog- 
nosco  et  recognovi  saepius,  me  esse  miaerum  accidum,^  mole  mundi- 
alium  praegravatum. 

Secundum  mendacium  est,  quod  nolo  stare  judicio  alicujus  nisi 
judicio  Dei  et  proprio ;  quia,  ut  patet  in  protesUUione,  "  submitto  me 
judicio  mnctae  matris  ecclesiae  ;  '  et  iste  modus  loquendi  est  scriptarae 
&  conformior,  generalior  et  humilior,  quam  dicere,  quod  homo  sub- 
mittit  se  ranianae  ecclesiae,  licet  hoc  implicet  Yolo  enim,  sicut  debeo 
ex  fide  scripturae,  esse  subjectus  omni  homini  propter  Christum.* 

Tertio  implicat,  omnem  papcun  haereticum  fuisse  sunmie  haereti- 
cum,  eo  quod  multi  fuerunt  papae  dampnati  haeretica  pravitate,  et,  ut 
Doctor  assent,  nemo  debet  in  causa  papae  cognoscere  nisi  solum  Deus 
et  ipse,  quae  foret  conditio  summi  haereticL 

Quarto  assumit,^  quod  Venerabilis  Inceptor  Occam  ^  fuit  haereti- 
cus,  quod  nee  scit  probare  nec"^  sibi  consonat,  cum  in  his,  quibus 
maxime  videretur  a  fide  devius,  Doctor  iste  ^  fuit  et  est  exoellens  et 
praecipuus.  Ubi  enim  Occam  ponit,  quod  nihil  est  nisi  substantia 
vel  qualitas,  iste  Dr.  ponit,  quod  nihil  est  nisi  substantia,  et  illam 
vocat  rem  per  se  signabilem,  sicut  didicit  ex  Occam,  ex  Doctore  de 
Aureolis,^  et  illis  fratribus  quos  nunc  edit. 

Quinto  committitur  mendacium  in  hoc,  quod  imponendo  mibi 
haereses  dicit,  quod  subterfugi  judicium  summi  pontiticis  et  romanae 
ecclesiae,  cujus  judicio  "  humiliter  me  submitto,"  ^®  cum  etiam  quia 
ecclesia  universalis  mater  nostra,  cujus  filiationem  humiliter  recog- 

^  PrategtatiOf  in  Lewis,  Ltfe  of  John  .>  Occam,  Yienna  MS.,  the  Bodleian 

Widif,  Appendix  No.   40,  8.  882    f.,  MS.  has  here  iToilAam. 

with  the  commencing  words :  Protestor  '  nee  tcit  probare  nee,  nesdt  probare. 

publiee,  ut  saepe  aliaa  a.  s.  w.  Nee,  Shirley. 

^  a^'cidum,  a  conjectural  reading.  The  &  Doctor  iste,  the  opponent  to  whom 

MS.  has  accivum,  or  attivunu    Aceidus,  Widif  is  replying, 

derived  from  aecidia  (axijSs/a),  means  *  Doctor  de  AureoUa,  Petrus  of  Ver- 

indolent,  indifferent.  eria^  called  Aureolns,  t  1845.    Comp., 

*  8.  Lewis,  p.  882.  Prantl.  Oesdu  der  Logik  in  Abendlande 

*  Eph.  T.  21.  III.,  319. 

»  The  words  atmrnit  .  .  nisa  «m6-       *"  humUUer   fM   tubmitto,    from  the 
ttantia,   are  given  by  Shirley,  IfUrod,    "  ProtettaUo  "  a  Lewis,  882. 
to  Fasc.   Zizaniorum,  p.   LIII.,   note^ 
after  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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nosoo,  est  romana  eoclesia,  sicut  patet  ex  jure  canonico  et  conformi- 
tate  ^  ecclesiae,  et  patet  respicienti  protestationem  meam,  quod  niinis 
sinistre  conclusum  est,  quod  soli  judicio  Dei  et  meo  proprio  me  sub- 
mitto,  cum  ex  protestatione  formaliter  sequatur  oppositum. 

Sexto  committitur  ^  conditionalis  impossibilis,  cum  sic  concluditur  : 
'^  si  reputarem  conclusioues  meas  esse  catholicas  et  ecclesiae  Dei  utiles, 
non  dubitarem  dare  eas  summo  pontifici  nee  tradere  eas  examinandas 
romanae  ecclesicte.  Nam  posset  esse,  quod  dominus  papa  f  oret  igna- 
rus  legis  scripturae,  et  qucxi  ecdesia  anglicana  foret  longe  praestantior 
in  judicio  veritatis  catholicae,  quam  tota  ista  romana  ecclesia  collecta 
de  istis  papa  ^  et  cardinalibus.  Imo  ex  facto  meo  colligitur,  quod 
non  sum  suspectus  de  formidine  istarum  oonclusionum,  cum  transmisi 
illas  per  magnam  partem  Angliae  et  Christianismi,  et  sic  ^  usque  ad 
curiam  romanam,  salte  mediate,  examinandas.  Imo  cum  dictus  Doc- 
tor viderit  protestationem,  et  illi  ^  patebit  per  Dei  gratiam,  quod  non 
timebo  ^  respondere  sibi  et  omnibus  suis  complicibus,  vel  in  facie  vel 
in  scolis,  quod  posset  manuducere  etiam  inimicos,  quod  nee  ^  sum  con- 
scius  mihi  ipsi  de  conclusionibus  praedictis,  cum  volo  non  solum  illas 
examinari  per  romanum  curiam  sed  per  totam  ecclesiam  militantem 
et  triumphantem,  quae  est  "  sancta  mater  ecclesia,"  cui  "  humiliter  me 
submisi,''  a  qua  absit  me  excludere  romanam  ecclesiam,  cum  credo 
illam  esse  caput  aliarum  ecclesiarum  militantium.  Unde  quia  volui 
materiam  communicatam,  collegi  et  communicavi  33  condusiones 
illius  materiae  in  lingua  duplicL 

n.  B.  Secimdo  arguit  Doctor  forma  consimili  :  De  communi,  inquit, 
consuetudine  haereticorum  semper  fuit,  spreto  ecclesiae  judicio  ad 
dominoTTum  seculariv/m  praesidium  convolare.  ut  errores  sues,  quos 
non  valebant  ratione  defendere,  saltem  brachio  seculari  et  manu  va- 
lida  supportarent,  inferendo  viris  ecclesiasticis  et  verae  obedientiae 
iiliis  molestias  corporales  atque  diversas  injurias,  sicut  patet  ^  respici- 
centi  cronicas  et  gesta  antiquorum  haereticorum ;  invenietis  enim, 
quod  semper  haeretici  infestabant  fideles.  Unde  et  ille  maledictus 
haereticus  Occam,  cujus  in  persecutione  ecclesiae  videor  esse  sequax, 
pro  defensione  sui  erroris  adhaesit  imperatori  Bavaro  ®  qui  ad  tempus 
Buas  haereses  supportavit.  Sic,  inquit,  ego  pro  defensione  conclusion- 
um  mearum  non  dubium  haereticarum  his  diebus  brachio  seculari 
adhaereo,  ut  saltem  gladio  et  illatis  injuriis  contra  adversantes  queam 
defendere ;  quales  etiam  injurias  atque  molestias  per  dominos  seculares 
ego  intulerim  membris  ecclesiae,  ipse  in  persona  sua  in  parte,  ut 
asserit,  est  expertus.     Sed  licet,  inquit,  ad  tempus  regnet,  ego  tamen 

^  eo^formUate,  oonjecturaL    The  MS.  ^  et  ne,  after  Shirley. 

hAs  eonfre,  ^  et  UU,  after  Shirley  ;  Yieiina  MS., 

'  This  paragraph,  from  commiUitur  to  et  illas  (sciL  condutiones)  patebit,  &a 

Ungua  dupliei,    Shirley,    F<uc.    Zizan,  '  Hrndbo,  Shirley,  timea 

XXXIII.,  note   %  was  printed    from  ^  nee,  non  Shirley, 

the  Bodleian  MS.  *  po^  conjecture ;  potest,  MS. 

3  jMipa,  after   Shirley.    The  Yienna  *  Bavaro,  Lewis  fA  Bavaria. 
MS.  has  jpapU, 
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non  timeo,  nisi  de  qaibafldum  conclasionibus  yoluerit  emendari,  fina- 
liter  judicabitur  inimicus  crucis  Christi  atque  ecclesiae. 

Sed  ista  ratio  videtur  mild  in  multis  defioera  Primo  in  fedlacia 
consequentis  :  haeretici  solent  inniti  domiois  secularibus,  ut  patet  de 
Arrianis  ]  et  ego  sic  f  acio ;  ergo  ego  et  socii  mei  Bumus  haereticL 

Constat  Doctoriy  quod  non  v^et  argutia,  quia  tunc  Chriatui  et 
sanctus  apo8t<du8  ex  defensione  yeritatis  scriptorae  forent  Haeretici, 
GhristuB  enim  spretis  sacerdotibus,  scribis  et  pharisaeis  adhaesit  do- 
minis  secularibus,  ex  quorum  ^  suffiragiis  yoluit  se  et  suos  diacipulos 
releyari.  Sic  enim  yoluit  inopiam  sui  et  parentum  suorum  in  sua 
ncUivUate  per  tres  magos  orientales,  quos  scriptura  yocat  r^es  Thar- 
sis  et  insidae,^  releyari,  ut  patet  Matthaei  2^.  Sic  in  media  aetate 
sua  suscepit  elemosinas  de  deyotis  mulieribus  et  aliis  secularibus, 
oomedendo  cum  publicanis  et  aJiis  secularibus,  ut  patet  de  Lazaro  et 
Zachaeo.  Et  tertio  in  morte  sua  yoluit  impensis  et  ministerio  secula- 
rium  sepeliri,  ut  patet  de  Joseph  ab  Arimathia,  qui  fuit  nobilis  decu- 
rio.  Quod  autem  comedit  cum  sacerdotibus  yel  suscepit  ab  eis  elemo- 
sinas oorporales  et  spirituales,  ut  patet  de  Nichodemo  et  centuriona 
Non  ergo  sequitur :  adhaesit  dominus  secularibus,  et  moyit  eos  ad 
spoliandum  sacerdotes,  ut  patet  de  Yespasiano  et  Tyto  principibus, 
quos  quadragesimo  secundo  anno  post  ascensionem  fecit  ire  Jerusalem 
ad  destruendum  illos  sacerdotes ;  ergo  fuit  haereticus. 

Conformiter  dicitur  de  apostolo,  qui  spreta  submissione  summi  pon- 
tificis  appellayit  Caesarem,  non  beatum  Petrum  papam,  licet  causa  sua 
fuerit  fidei,  ut  patet  Actorum  25^ ;  non  tamen  ex  hinc  seqtiitur,  quod 
fuit  tunc  haereticus,  sed  perfectus  Christianus.  Et  idem  patet  de 
Jeremia,  qui  fuit  sinistre  accusatus  a  sacerdotibus  et  prophetis  repu- 
tantibus  ex  conditionali  prophetae  sententiam  de  inesse ; '  sed  prin- 
cipes  seculares,  quibus  Jeremiaa  adhaeserat,  eum  liberarunt,  ut  patet 
Jeremiae  260.  38^.  42^.  et  430.  capitula  Imo  de  Nabachodmowr 
pagano  habuerat  Jeremiaa  et  Dcmvd  plus  amicabilitatis  quam  de  per- 
yersis  sacerdotibus  sui  generis,  ut  patet  Jeremiae  40  et  Daniel ;  a 
sacerdotibus  autem  et  pseudoprophetis  fuerant  persecuti,  ut  patet 
Jeremiae  20,  et  ideo  locuti  sunt  eis  aspere  instar  ChristL  ^ 

Gum  ergo  multi  haeretici  adhaeserunt  brachio  seculari,  ut  dicitur  in 
libris  apocrifis,^  multi  autem  catholici  adhaeserunt  brachio  seculari, 
ut  dicitur  in  scriptura  sacra,  quae  non  potest  esse  falsa,  oporteret  de- 
scendere  specificando  modum  adhaerendi  brachio  seculari,  ex  quo  oog- 
noscitur  hominem  esse  haereticum,  et  non  turpiter  arguere  ex  fallacia 
consequentis  a  communis  usque  ad  suum  particulare :  "  Isti  haeretici 
adhaeserunt  brachio  seculari  pro  defensione  suae  opinionis ;  et  tu  ad- 
haeres  brachio  seculari  pro  defensione  tuae  opinionis ;  ergo  tu  es  hae- 

^  quorum^  oonjectare ;  quibue,  MS.  ^  inttar  CkrisH,  i,e^  9B  the  priests 

*  Gomp.   Pa.    LudL   foL    10,    Isaiah  spoke  against  Christ 

be.  foL  9.  '  apocri/Ut  MS.,  apoerisis. 

'  de  ineste.    The  marks  of  contraction  '  a   wmmnnh   oonjectare ;   MS.,  ad 

in  this  MS.  are  not  clear  to  me.  communi. 
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reticuB."  Unde  ad  disoemendum  ista  est  mihi  pro  regula:  si  qtiis 
adliaerat  brachio  seculari  ipurfi  pro  defensicme  veritcUis  scripturae,  tunc 
ipse  est  catholicus ;  et  si  adhaeret  brachio  seculari  vel  sacerdotali  pro 
de/ensione/alsitatis  suae,  scripturae  s.  contrariaCy  tunc  ipse  est  haere* 
ticus,  quia  adversarius  legis. 

Sed  hucusque  nee  Doctor  iste  nee  alii  priores,  qui  multiplicarunt 
contra  me^  argumenta,  potuerunt  convinoere,  quod  aliqua  conclusion 
num,  quas  impugnant,  sit  scripturae  sacrae  contraria ;  sed  ex  inven- 
tione  eorum  patuit  scolae  et  mundo,  quod  sententda  eorum  fuit 
scripturae  magis  consona.  Et  sic  tarn  ratione  quam  scriptura  scio 
conclusiones  illas  defendere  gracia  Dei,  qui  me  preservans  a  mania 
accommodavit  intelligentiam  ad  tollendum  omnes  suas  versutias  dictis 
meis  et  legi  Dei  contrarias. 

Secwndo  quantum  ad  exprobrationem  ^  Inceptoris  Occarriy  quem  dicit 
me  sequi  nee  aliquid  novitatis  invenire  nisi  quod  in  libris  suis  inse- 
ritur,  hie  dice  tria :  prima,  quod  ego  nescio  ipsum  probare  fuisse  hae- 
reticum,  sicut  forte  nee  Doctor,  sicut  pateret  eis,  qui  volunt  oproiones 
suas  defendere  vel  ad  Doctoris  evidentias  in  ista  materia  respondere. 
Secwndo  dice,  quod  conclusiones  meae  nee  ab  ipso  nee  a  me  sumpse- 
runt  originem,  cum  sint  in  scriptura  sacra  infringibiliter  stabilitae  et 
per  sanctos  Doctores  eas  astruentes  saepius  repetitae,  sicut  collegi  in 
quodam  compendia  istiits  materiae,  ^  Tertio  cQco  ut  supra,  quantum 
ad  libros  hujus  VenerahUia  Inceptoris,  quos  ego  vidi,  Doctor  ^  est  in 
plfwrHyus  sequax  suus  assiduus,  quam  sum  ego ;  nee  verecundor  sed 
g^udeo,  si  in  veritatibus  convenimus.  Quum  autem  dicitur,  quod 
conclusiones  meae  indubie  sunt  haereticae,  fuisset  plus  honorificum 
notasse  illas,  et  vi  argumentorum,  non  nudis  scandalis,  docuisse  hano 
scolam  ;  quia'  alitor  non  crederet  dictis  suis. 

Tertia  quantum  ad  illud,  quod  dicit,  ipsum  in  parte  sensisse  inju- 
rias  ex  instigatione  mea  illatas  clero  per  dominos,  videtur  mihi  pericu- 
losum  dictum,  salva  sua  reverentia,  propter  muUa:  videtur  enim 
imponere  regi,  regni  consilio,  et  suis  legibus  nedum  errores  sed 
haereses.  Quantum  ad  errores,  dicit  \3onsilium  regis  injuste  egisse 
cum  eo.  Et  cum  egerunt  cum  eo  secundum  leges  Angliae,  innuitur, 
leges  Olas  esse  injustas,  et  sic  scripturae  sacrae  contrarias  et  per'con- 
sequens  haereticas,  et  sic  dominos  sub  legibus  illis  militantes.  Secvmdo 
eonfirmatur  ex  hoc,  quod  inter  alia  sic  loquitur :  per  malam,  inquiti 
informationem  meam  et  meorum  sequadum  domini  seculares  accep- 
tant  et  temptarunt  in  parte,  spretis  censuris  ecclesiasticis  cognoscere 
de  possessionibusreligiosorum,  et  etiam  auferre  ab  eis  quasdam  eorum 
possessiones,  quas  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  eorum  progeni- 
tores  ecclesiae  contulerunt  Istud  dictum  indubie  cum  verbis  impli- 
cat,  ipsos  esse  haereticos,  et  potissime  caperet  veritatem  de  monachis 
frcmcis  translatis  de  AngUa,  et  de  ihezauro  regis,  propter  necessitatem 

^  exprolmUionem,  MS.,  ezprobationem.    incr  has  not  hitherto  been  asoertained. 
'  What  was  this  natuxe  of  the  writ-        '  The  anonymous  opponent  himself. 
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suae  detentionis  detento  a  curia;  quod  factum  haereticare  foret 
nedum  haereticare  regis  consilium,  regnum  nostrum  et  leges  suas,  sed 
etiam  regnum  Francuie  ac  alia,  et  leges  civiles  atque  canonica& 
Tertio  confirmatur  ex  hoc,  quod  patenter  asserit,  dominos  regni 
nostri  defendere  me  in  opinionibus  meis  haeretids.  Sed  tunc  indubie 
cum  verbis  sequitur,  ipsos  esse  haereticos,  quia  24.  quaestione  ultima : 
*'  qui  aliarum"  ^  vere  dicitur  ab  Urbano  papa :  ''  Qui  aliorum  errorem 
defendit,  multo  est  dampnabilior  illis  qui  errant,  quia  non  solum  ille 
errat,  sed  etiam  aliis  offendicula  erroris  praeparat  et  confirmat  ]  unde, 
quia  magister  erroris  est,  non  tantum  haereticus  sed  haeresiarcha 
dicendus  est"  Periculosum  itaque  videtur,  imponere  dictis  dominis 
haereses,  nisi  quis  sciverit  probare,  quod  fundamentum  est  falsum, 
scripturae  sacrae  contrarium ;  specialiter  cum  imponens  alteri  haeresim 
obligat  se  ad  poenam  talionis,  nisi  sciverit  hoc  probare.  Si  ergo  Lector 
nesciat  proba/re,  conclusiones  meas  esse  falsas  vel  scripturae  sacrae 
contrarias,  securus  sum,  quod  non  probabit  haereses  ex  illis  in  me,  in 
meis  sequacibus  aut  defensoribus,  quin  potius  sequitur  haeretica 
pravitas  in  secta  opposita.  Si  autem  sdret  hoc  facere,  vidcitur  mihi 
quod  Christi  caritas  urgeret  ipsum  signare  conclusionem  haereticam, 
et  docere  scriptura  vel  ratione,  quod  sit  haeretica,  vel  in  scolis  publico 
vel  ad  partem  specialiter,  cum  sim  paratus  ad  revocandum  et  emen- 
dandum  me,  si  sim  doctus,  quod  sit  haeretica.  Et  iterum  cum  sen- 
tentia  mea  sit  catholica,  rei  publicae  directiva,  a  fide  scripturae  secun- 
dum postillationes  sanctorum  ooncorditer  elicita :  videtur  peccatum 
grande,  retrahere  dominos  a  tantae  veritatis  defensione,  cum  secun- 
dum Criaostomum,  ut  dictum  est  proximo  capitulo,  ^  onme  genus 
hominum  tenetur  veritates  tales  modo  suo  defendere. 

Qtuirto  quantum  ad  pronosticationem  vel  prophetiam  quam  annec- 
tit,  quod  finaliter  judicabor  inimicus  crucis  Christi  atque  ecclesiae : 
videtur  mihi,  quod  sententia  mea  est  remota  a  oontrarietate  crucis 
Christi,  quia  secundum  partem,  quam  plus  impugnat  Doctor,  quod 
sacerdotes  Christi  debent  vivere  in  paupertate  et  persecutione  propter 
justitiam.  Unde  ad  docendum,  quod  Doctor  iste  sit  in  inimicitia 
crucis  Christi  profundior,  deliberatione  magna  cum  suis  complicibus 
ordinavit,  ut  unus  frater  minor,  qui  gravavit  eos  ex  praedictione 
paupertatis  et  status  primitivae  ecclesiae,  per  modum  revocationis, 
confiteretur  publice  in  eeclesia  beatae  Yirginis  ^  sanctitatem  conver- 
sationis  praesentis  ecclesiae  sub  hac  forma  : 

^'Non  teneo,  ecclesiam  militantem  propter  suam  dotatianem  im- 
perfectionis  gradum  incurrere  aliquem." 

Et  revera  talis  confessio  non  est  scripturae  consona  nee  Sanctis 
Doctoribus  aliquatenus  vallata  nee  rationi  de  perfectione  status  oon- 
sentanea,  sed  omnino  oppositum.  Ulterius  de  conclusione  prophetica 
f  ormido,  non  propter  spiritum  prophetiae,  quem  scio  ipsum  ^  habere, 

^  Corpus  jurit  canonici.  The  whole  incident  is  not  without  in- 

*  De  Veritate  $,  Scripturae,  c.  13.  terest 

■  VirffirUs,    in    St.    Mary's    Oxford.        *  iptum,  the  opponent. 
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sed  propter  fragilitatem  meam  quam  timeo,  perseverare  in  oonstanti 
assertione  yeritatum  evangelicaram,  qaas  assero  et  defenda  Certus 
sum  enim,  si  vixero  in  oonfessione  earum  usque  ad  mortem,  quod 
relinquam  mundum  et  temporalia  per  camis  et  mundi  crucifixionem, 
et  per  oonsequens  fiam  amicus  sponsi  eoclesiae  ^  per  aetemam  domus 
suae  oohabitationem,  et  sic  ero  amicus  sanctae  matris  ecclesiae,  quia 
sponsi,  per  consummatam  incorporationeoL  Conclusiones  itaque 
erroris  et  seculi  oportet  me  destruere  et  sequi  Christum  in  paupeiie, 
si  debeo  coronari 

Teriio  sic  arguitur:  Omnes  haeretici  antiqtii  de  more  habebant 
fidelibus  insultare  dicendo  eis,  quod  erant  opinionis  contrariae,  verba 
contumeliosa,  et  sic  instar  latronum  fideles  de  latrocinio  accusantium 
fideles  vocant  haereticos  et  multa  falsa  fingentes  eis  improperant.  Sic 
enim  invenimus,  quod  ArriuB  vocavit  Athmutsmm^  haereticum,  et 
quia  Athanasius  docet  trinitatem  personarum  esse  omosion,^  unius 
substantiae,  Arrivs  cum  suis  complicibus  vocavit  Athanadwm  cum 
suis  sequacibus  omosioneay  ut  patet  in  quodam  sermone.  Sic  ego  cum 
meis  sequacibus  voce  haereticos  omnes  a  meis  opinionibus  discrepantes, 
et  alia  multa  opprobriosa^  ac  contumeliosa  ipsis  inferimus,  quum 
nobis  defidunt  argumenta,  et  sic  more  meretricum  ad  litigia  nos  con- 
vertimus,  ut  omnino  ultimum  verbum  improperatorium  sit  nobiscum. 
Ex  istis,  inquit,  verisimiliter  sequi  videtur,  quod  ego  cum  aecta  mea 
tam  in  condusionibus  quam  doctrina  sapiam  haereticam  pravitatem. 
Yerumtamen,  inquit,  hoc  adhuc  ex  causa  nostra  assero ;  sed  postmo- 
dum  in  fade  resistet  mihi,  cum  sit  ad  hoc  ex  causa  multiplid 
animatus. 

Quantum  ad  istud,  videtur  mihi,  quod  hoc  argumentum  ex  fallacia 
consequentis  non  sit  multum  soolasticum ;  imo  si  debeat  credi  talibus 
suasionibus  topicis,  cum  quibus  ignari  possent  dedpi,  videtur  argu- 
mentum illud  in  Doctorem  meum  et  dominum  retorqueri,  cum  scola 
cessante  ipse  manifestius  habundat  in  verbis  improperatoriis  et 
calumniis  defamatoriis  et  in  subterfugiis  frustratoriis,  quam  alias 
sectae  nostrae.  Ideo  si  per  se  ex  tali  conditione  argueretur  haereticus, 
ex  pluri  illius  conditionis  argueretur  major  haereticus,  numquam  enim 
memini  me  hucusque  explicite  imposuisse  haeresim  iJicui,  sed  saepe 
dixi,  quod  adhuc  repeto :  si  quis  pertinadter  asserit  sic  vel  sic,  ut 
puta  quod  scriptnra  sacra  sit  falsa^  aut  quod  'sapientia  Dei  patris  non 
sit  passa,  tunc  ipse  est  haereticus;  sed  ille  est  sibi  conscius,  qui 
assumit  super  se  consequens,  et  tum  non  audet  simplidter  assercre 
antecedens. 

Et  eodem  modo  vidi  in  quadam  epistola,  quomodo  si  papa  vel  an- 
gelus  de  colo  pertinadter  dampnaverit  quatuor  datas  sententias,  tunc 
ipse  foret  haereticus;   quam  veritatem   oonnexionis  obligo  me  ad 

>amteiu<fNm«»€e62enae,  after  John  iil  29.      t   omoiUm,     ifiooUtov;    anutti&nin, 
«  Athananum,  the  MS.  has  instead  o!    ^uMu^tfii 
thU4uyartmttW,^«iri.iem«.  three  times     r,^pp,,,iHew,  ^g,,  ipiproprii^ 
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vicarie  sastinendaiii.  Sed  simile  est  imponere  scribae  illius  epistolae 
asserere,  quod  papa  eat  haereticua,  eo  quod  dicitur :  '^  si  sic  dampna- 
verit,  tunc  est  haereticus ; ''  ac  si  quis  argueret,  quod  nolo  subjici 
Fomanae  eoclesiae  nee  cuiquam  nisi  Deo,  quia  volo  subjici  sanctae 
matri  eoclesiaa  Secundo  dico,  quod  oportet  dimittere  convicia 
latronum  et  meretricum,  et  probcMre  ratione  vel  auctoritate,  quod  con- 
clusio  quam  Doctor  proponit  haereticare,  sit  falsa,  scriptxirae  s.  con- 
traiia ;  quia  sum  certus,  si  sit  vera,  non  est  haeretica  vel  dampcanda. 
Et  sic  videtur  multis,  quod  improprians  nobis  de  defectu  argumen- 
torum  dissolveret  gazophilacium  margaritarum  suarum  et  doceret  per 
copiam  rationum  vivacium  oonclusionem  quam  asserit^  et  f  alsitatem 
sententiae  quam  diffamat.  Yerumtamen  quia,  dominante  in  mundo 
hjpocrisi,  homines  possent  altemando  ^  sibi  imponere  haereticam 
pravitatem,  ordinavit  sponsus  ecclesiae  legem  scripturae  pro  regula, 
ubi  potuerit  hoc  discemi ;  quicunque  enim  non  vere  fundaverit  vel 
vitam  suam  vel  sententiam  suam  in  scriptura  &,  sed  adversatur  sibi 
et  suis  professoribus,  hie  obliquat  ut  pugil  diaboli  atque  haereticu& 
Tertio  miror,  quomodo  Doctor  concludit  ex  dictis,  quod  sapimus 
haereticam  pravitatem,  sed  adhuc  ex  causa  differt  nobis  ipsam  im- 
ponere. Frbno  quia  omnia  argumenta  sua  facta  per  locum  a  simili 
vel  assumunt  mendacium  quod  non  probat,  vel  e  contra  vel  evidentius 
docerent,  ipnum  ac  suos  esse  haereticos,  cum  ipsi  sint  copiosius  condi- 
tionis,  per  quam  nimis  levis  discemit  haereticum.  Miror  insuper, 
quomodo  dicit,  se  non  adhuc  nobis  imponere  haereticam  pravitatem, 
cum  saepe  prius  inculcat,  verum  esse  quod  sumus  haereticL  Et 
revera,  ut  dixi  superius,  propinqtiius  est  contradictioni  dicere,  quod 
''  verum  est  me  esse  haereticum,  sed  non  dico  hoc,"  quam  foret  dicere : 
**  non  malefaciam  illi  homini,  et  tarn  facto  quam  verbo  depravo  eum, 
quantum  sufficio."  Consideret  itaque  lector  argumenta  Doctoris  per 
locum  a  simili,  et  apparebit,  quomodo  pertinentius  concluderet,  nos 
esse  latrones  et  meretrices,  quam  haereticos,  et  ut  credo  ex  signata 
similitudine  tam  omne  genus  perversorum  quam  etiam  improbos 
viros.  Si  ergo  Doctori  lioeret  per  locum  a  tali  similitudine  occupare 
scoLun  cum  talibus  nudis  argutiis,  tunc  vel  pauperi  sophistae  non 
deficerunt  argumenta. 

Qtiarto  arguit  Doctor  oonformiter :  Apud  antiquos,  inquit,  haereti- 
cos ista  diabolica  calliditas  inolevit,  ut  in  gestu  et  exteriori  habitu 
simulent  quandam  sanctitatis  imaginem,  ut  perversam  doctrinam^ 
eorum,  quae  de  se  non  habet  apparentiam  veritatis,  saltem  suis  simu- 
latis  fictitiis  et  falsae  hypocrisis  versutiis  paUiarent,  et  sic  venenum 
sub  velamine  cibi  sani  Christi  fidelibus  periculosius  propinarent  Sic, 
inquit,  magnus  ille  haeresiarcha  Arrius  nimiam  victus  austeritatem  et 
vestium  abjectionem  continue  praeferebat  ad  hoc  non  dubium,  ut  suas 
haereses  colaratius  praedicaret  et  simplicium  animos  copiosius  capti- 
varet     Si,  inquit,  ad  folia  istorum,  scilicet  ad  exteriorem  homrnem 

^  aUemando,  conjecture,  tm  the  MS.  '  pervenam  doctrinaM,  conjectiire,  the 
here  has  an  unreadable  contraction.  MS.  has  perver$a  dodrina. 
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attendatur,  quia  non  eos  sanctissimos  reputaret  ?  Sed  si  ad  fnictwra 
profunde  inspicitur,  quia  eos  esse  haereticos  yalidissimos  f ormidaret  ? 
Ideo  signanter  docet  Christus :  '^ a  fructibus  cognoacetis  eos/"  Sic, 
inqoit^  modemis  temporibus  ego  cum  meis  sequacibus,  licet  venianius 
in  vestimentis  ovium,  iu  omni  secus  tamen  sumua  lupi  rapaoes,  cum, 
ut  confirmemus  nostraa  doctrinaa  evidentia  aanctitatis,  nimiam  victus 
austeritatem  et  vestium  abjectionem  aliarumque  apparentiam  yirtutum 
objicimus  conspectibua  incautorum,  ut  vel  sic  nobis  credatur  callidiua 
et  nostri  sequaces  multiplicius  cumulentur.  Praeservamus  quidem 
uoB  a  jwramentia  eztrinseclB,  et  intrinsecus  laboramus  invidia  et  ran- 
core,  et  sic  instar  hypocritarum  tempore  Ghriati  "  colamus  culicem  sed 
deglutimus  camelunu^  Addimus  insuper,  noatram  doctrinam  oon- 
tinere  infringibilem  veritatem  et  testimonio  catholico  undique  compro- 
batam,  aed  re^era  non  aequitur,  quod  yeruuL 

'^  Nolite,  inquit,  eia  nimia  caeco  credere,^  cum  aecundum  doctrinam 
apostoli  debemua  temptare  spiritua,  si  ex  Deo  sunt,'  nempe  quan- 
tamcunque  sanctitatem  quia  in  homine  exteriori  phietendat,  difficile 
tamen  est  oognoscere,  qualia  yeraciter  intua  existat ;  et  ideo  oportet 
ad  fructum  attendere,  et  tunc  indubie  acire  potestia,  qualia  sit  arbor, 
ex  qua  fructus  hujusmodi  procesaerunt  Si,  inquam,  ad  fructua  hujua 
sectae  attenditia,  yidere*  poteatia,  quod  a  doctrina  eorum  oritur  regni 
perturbatio  et  eoclesiae  peraecutio,  cum  yelut  ingrati  filii  matemum 
honorem  ferre  non  yalentea  &  matrem  ecclesiam  jure  et  libertatibus  suia 
priyare  aatagunt  toto  nisu,  sicut,  inspicienti  eorum  doctrinam  luce 
clarius  elucescit.  Inauper  et  ad  diyisionem  eccleaiae  per  substrac- 
tionera  obedientiae  ab  eccleaia  romana  totua  yiribua  elaborant,  et  aic 
ex  conaequenti  corpua  Christi  misticum,  praecidentea  domini  caput  a 
corpore,  amputare  desiderant  totam  ecclesiam  destructiB^  suia  com- 
pagibua,  quantum  in  eia  est,  diaaolyere  et  ruere  (sic)  moliuntur.  Undo 
digne  haeretici  aunt  consendi,  dicente  Decreto  distint.  22  :  <*  Omnia 
quisquia  cuilibet  eccleaiae  priydegium  ab  ipso  aummo  omnium  eccleai- 
arum  capite  traditum  auferre  conatur,  hie  procid  dubio  in  haeresim 
labitur,  et  cum  iMe  notetur  injustus,  hie  est  dicendus  haereticus." 
Hoc,  inquit,  me  et  meos  complices  fecisse,  quantum  in  nobis  est, 
suffidenter  ostenditur  ex  pra^miaaia.  Unde  credo,  quod  poaitua  eat 
hie  in  ruinam  et  non  in  reaurrectionem  sed  in  signum,  cui  per  Dei 
graciam  contradicetur.^  Nullua,  inquit,  aeatimet,  quod  dico  lata  malo 
animo;  nolo  enim  teste  conscientia  malum  dicere  alicuL  Unde 
diligo  ipsum  forte  melius  quam  credit,  cum  omnia  iata  dico  aecundum 
r^ulam  caritatia'' 

Videtur  mihi  aalya  reyerentia  Doctoria,  quod  hoc  argumentum  de- 
ficit plurimum  secundum  infamem  binarium,  tam  in  materia  quam  in 
forma.     In  materia  quidem,  quia  falsum  pro  fundamento  saepiua  as- 

1  MaU.  xxiii  24.  »  1  John  iv.  1. 

*  This  pMsage  has  the  appearance  of  ^  destructU,  oonjectural ;    ttructurit, 

being  taken  from  the  lecture  of    the  MS. 

opponent  *  Luke  il.  34. 
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fiumitur,  ex  quo  non  minus  falsum  informiter  ooncluditur.  Nam  non 
docetur  ex  croniois,  quod  Arriani  nimiam  poemditatem  exteriusinfere- 
bant,  sed  nimis  modicam,  cum  indigni  fuerant  vivere  super  terram. 
Ideo  debuerunt  maoerasse  camem  suam,  quousque  fuissent  ooscentes 
veritatem  scripturae,  quam  totis  viribus  depravarunt;  et  insuper 
fuissent  impotentes  ad  sitiistre  seminandum  suas  haereses  et  ad  palliaii- 
dum  ipaas  mendaciis  contra  sciipturam  per  catei'vas  infidelium,  quas 
illudunt  Unde  nullus  christianus  reputaret  eos  sanctissimos,  nisi  ex 
ignorantia  et  inadvertentia  scripturae  fuerit  maniacus  et  insanus. 

Secundo  dico,  quantum  ad  applicationem  similitudinis  per  locum  a 
simili,  quod  argumentum  deficit  int'ami  binario  supradicta  Falsum 
quidem  est,^  quod  ego  cum  meis  sequaeibus  nimiam  pdnalitatem  et 
abjectionem  cum  apparentia  virtutum  objicio  conspectibus  incautorum ; 
nam  inter  alia  peccata,  de  quibus  timeo,  hoc  est  unum  praecipuum, 
quod  consumendo  in  excessive  victu  et  vestitu  bona  pauperum,  deficio 
dando  exemplum  aliis,  ut  lux  et  regula  sanctitatis  vitae,  quam  debe- 
rem  habere,  luceat  saoerdotaliter  conspectibus  laicorunL  Quod  autem 
communem  vitam  vivendo  frequenter  avide  et  laute  manduco,  dolenter 
profiteor;  cum,  si  illud  hypocritice  simulare  voluero,  testarentur 
contra  me  socii  commensales.  Et  quantum  ad  /ormcMn  argumenti, 
est  similis  cum  priori,  quo  sic  arguitur :  baeretici  communiter  adhae- 
rent  infidelibus  et  tjrannis  pro  defensione  sui  perversi  dogmatis ;  et 
ego  adhaereo  christianis  principibus  pro  defensione  catholicae  veritatis ; 
ergo  sum  haereticus. 

Tertio  videtur  mihi  mirabile,  ex  quo  spiritu  Doctor  imponit  mihi 
tantam  victus  et  vestium  parcitatem,  specialiter  cum  hoc  non  didicit 
ex  sensu  vel  testimonio,  nee  credo  hoc  sibi  fuisse  revelatum  ex  spiritu 
prophetiae.  Ideo  non  occurrit  mihi  locus,  quo  illud  crederet,  si  non 
per  locum  ab  insufficienti  similitudine :  ^*  Tu  sic  facis,  eo  quod  Arrvus 
haereticus,  cum  quo  in  aliquo  convenis,  ita  fecit"  Sed  si  locus  a  tali 
similitudine  attendi  debeat,  evidentius  sequeretur :  '*  Arrius  haereticus 
negavit  scripturam  asserendo,  quod  debet  concedi  catholice,  Christum 
Deum  simul  et  hominem,  secundum  formam  quam  evangelium  exprimit 
]X)sse  pati ;  e^  tu  sic  facis,  ergo  tu  es  haereticus."  Nam  quantum  ad 
ponalitatem  et  vitae  austeritatem  attinet,  non  dubium  quin  Baptista 
apostoli  et  multi  sancti  primitivae  ecclesiae  superaverant  Arrianos,  imo 
beatus  Jeronymus,  beatus  Martimis  et  ceteri  sancti,  qui  Arrianis  in 
facie  restiterunt;  ideo  si  ex  nuda  similitudine  ponalitatis  cum  Arrianis 
arguendns  foret  haereticus,  isti  sancti  Doctores  ex  majori  in  ista  simi- 
litudine arguendi  forent  haeretici  plus  quam  ego. 

Qtuxrto  videtur  mihi  non  sanum  judicium,  quo  dicit  nos  cavere 
juramerUa  extrinseca  et  laborare  intrinsecus  invidia  et  rancore.  Nam 
licet  nobis  judicare  de  manifesiis  criminibus,  de  oocultis  autem  nequar 
quam ;  sed  de  operibus  bonis  de  genere,  nisi  docto  in  facie  ecclesiae, 

^  Falsum  quidem  ett  .  .  eommenBoles     number  of  the  chapter,  however,  is  14, 
given  by  Shirley  as  above,  p.  XLVI.,     not  12,  as  there  marked. 
Note  1,  from  the  Bodley  MS.     The 
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quod  fiant  mala  mtentione,  non  debemus  ad  deterius  judicare ;  hoc 
enim  foret  temerarium  judicium  a  sciiptura  sacra  probibitum;  Mattbaei 
septimo  dicit  Cbristus :  '*  Nolite,  inquit,  judicare,  et  non  judicabimini" 
MultiB  enim  videtur  probabile,  quod  Doctor  interpretans  opera  bona 
de  genere  ad  malum,  ut  puta  pemiciosam  ponitentiam  et  juramenti 
abstinentiam,  ex  hoc  quod  procedunt  ab  hypocrita  ex  invidia  et 
rancore,  incidit  in  judicium  quod  ostendit,  quia  nee  servatur  forma 
oorrectionis  fratemae  in  forma  judicii,  nee  dictum  illud  videtur  con- 
sonum  confessioni  priori  Quum  autem  dedit  ista  signa  incompleta 
sub  quodam  inyolucro  verborum  communium,  per  quae  discemit 
baeretioum,  scripsi  sibi,  cum  aliqua  pars  scolae  supponit,  quod  me 
intelligit  in  verbis  suis  communibus;  respondit,  qitod  non,  cum 
reputat  me  virum  catbolicum.  Nv/nc  autem  efiiindendo  virus  col- 
lectum  antiquitus  multiplicat  argumenta  secundum  numerum  illorum 
signorum  haeretici,  et  omnia  ilia  ad  ms  modo  applicat,  singulariter  et 
expresse.  Constat  autem  mundo,  quod  ex  bine  non  potest  convincere, 
unde  sim  modo  noviter  super  baeresim  singulariter  impetitus.  Unde 
ne  materia^  istius  oontentionis  sit  nimis  formalis,^  statui  mibi  pro 
tripla  regula  ex  scriptura,  quod  jmmo  mundem  me  cavendo  diligentius 
de  culpa  quae  mibi  imponitur ;  scio  enim'  quod  nimis  crebro  immisoeo 
zelum  sinistrum  vindictae  cum  intentione  dextra,  si  quam  babuera 
Ideo  quoad^  illud,  quod  imponit^  mibi,  sub  praetensa  sanctitate  latere 
bypocrisim,  invidiam  et  rancorem,  timeo  mibi,  quod  dolens  refero, 
quod  illud  nubi  evenit  nimis  crebro,  ratione  cujus  mereor  pati  scandala 
longe  plura,  quam  adbuc  mibi  illata  sunt  £t  bine  pulsando  Deum 
meum  orationibus  nitar  diligentius,  de  peccatis  spiritualibus,  quae  est 
solius  Dei  cognoscere,  de  cetero  praecavere.  Secundo  considerans, 
quod^  diabolus  tanquam  leo  rugiens  circuit  quaerens  quern  devoret,^ 
quem  non  potest  devorare  seductum  nequitia  manifesta,  famam  ejus 
inquinare  conatur,  ut  vel  sic  opprobriis  bominum  et  malarum  lingua- 
rum  detractione^  deficiat,  non  conscius  nubi  de  crimine  manifesto^ 
impositopatienter  sufferam  maledictum,  quia  1  Cor.  4^  dicit  apostolus  : 
'^loibi  autem  pro  minimo  est,  ut  a  vobis  judicer  aut  ab  humane  dia'' 
Tertio  excusans  me  a  scandalo  mihi  imposito,  rogabo  pro  scandalizan- 
tibus,  ne  livor  et  zelus  vindictae  dolorem  mihi  super  priora  vulnera 
Buperaddant  Et  ista  triplex  regula  mihi  necessaria  elicitur  ex 
epistola  Augustini  ad  cives  Ypponenses.  Quarto  quoad  Jructum 
sectae  nostrae,  quo  assumitur  nos  perturbare  ecclesiam  et  niti  separare 
membra  a  capite  nitendo  destruere  privilegia  romanae  ecclesiae,  non 

^  The  flection  from  ne  materia  ....  ^  quoadt  ergo  ad,  Shirley, 

mdnera  miperaddarU,  Shirley  has  printed  "  impanit,  imponitur,  Shirley. 

from  tiie  Bodleian  MS.    Introduction  '  quod,  quia^  Shirley, 

to  Fate,  Zizan.  XL.  f.,  note  1.  '1  Peter  v.  8. 

'/ormaZu,  flterilis,  Shirley.  ^  deircLctione,     conjecture,      Shirley; 

*  icio  mtm,  wanting  in  Shirley,  but  obtractiane,  Vienna  MS. ;  subpractione, 
erroneously  I  giving  quite  a  different 
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sum  mibi  conscms  quoad  ista,  cum  intendo  tarn  in  universali  quam  in 
particulari,  quod  destruam  peccatum  scandali  a  Christi  ecclesiae,  quod 
est  per  se  causa  totius  perturbatdonis  in  popula  £x  quo  patet^  quod 
non  in  praedicando  veritatem  eyangelicam  ad  de^tructionem  peocati, 
sed  in  f  ovendo  peccata  et  impediendo,  ne  lex  scripturae  serretur,  tur- 
batur  ecclesia,  Hcet  quantumlibet  malum  p  nae  sequatur  ex  primo,  et 
quantumlibet  apparens  prosperitas  ex  secundo.  Apparet  ex  UI® 
Begum  18^  dicto  Heliae :  '*  Tunc  es  ille  qui  oonturbas  Israel  ?  "  et  ille 
ait :  '*  Non  ego  turbavi,  sed  tu  et  domus  patris  tui,  qui  dereliquisti 
mandata  Domini  !  **  Sic  ergo  debet  omnis  catholicus  niti  unire  mem- 
brum  capiti  Christo,  faciendo  in  casu  divisionem  hostium  cmciB 
Christi,  quia  hoc  est  ad  veram  pacem  matris  ecclesiae,  licet  pSnalis 
oorporalis  perturbatio  consequatur,  dicente  Christo  Matth.  x. :  *'  Kon 
yeni  pacem  mittere  in  terram  sed  gladium;  yeni  enim  separare 
hominem  adyersus  patrem  suum,  et  filiam  adyersus  matrem  suam, 
etnu  rum  adyersus  socrum  suam.''  Yenit  itaque  Christus  ad  dissolyen- 
dum  oonfoderationem  fictam  inter  homines  mundanos  per  auperhiam 
diaboli ;  ilia  enim  yiros  fortiores  f allit,  cum  diabolus,  rex  super  omnea 
filioB  superbiae,  omnes  peocatores  iUaqueat ;  camales  autem  ex  yitio 
voluptatis  camcUia  conjuncti  sunt  per  Christi  pOnitentiam  sejungendi ; 
sed  fmmdo  nupti  sunt  per  Christi  pauperiem  separandL  Qui  ei^ 
nititur  quiete  foyere  populum  in  aliquo  horum  trium,  nititur  dL»- 
solyere  yeram  pacem,  quia  pacem  oiiginalem  hominis  ad  Deum,  quae 
solum  dissolyitur  per  peccatum.  Unde  genei  alitor  omnes  sanctl 
utriusque  Testamenti  ad  ilium  finem  f ecerunt  seditionem  in  populo,  cum 
aliter  non  forent  milites  Christi  exercitus,  nisi  pacem  diaboli  sibi  con- 
trariam  nitei-entur  dissolyera  TJnde  et  istam  accusationem  de  commo- 
tione  populi  tulenmt  sacerdotes  et  scribae  adyersus  dominum  Jesum 
Christum,  accusantes  eum  tanquam  haereticum  occidendum,  ut  patet 
Lucae  23^:  ''Commoyet,  inquiunt,  populum  dooens  per  uniyersam 
Judaeam  incipiens  a  Qalilaea  usque  hue; "  et  sequitur :  "Stabant  autem 
principes  sacerdotum  et  scribae  constanter  accusantes  eum."  Patet 
ergo,  quod  non  sequitur:  Iste  christianus  commoyet  populum  ad 
pugnandum  secundum  fidem  scripturae  contra  diabolum ;  ergo  est 
haereticus ;  cum  sit  signum  oppositi. 

Ex  istis  perpendi  potest  fiructus  sententiae,  quam  per  tempus  soli- 
cite  seminayi  Prime  discemi  potest,  qui  clerici  conjugati  cum  seculo 
et  per  consequens  cum  Mammona  ut  socro  fortius  quam  cum  Deo ; 
quia  omnes,  qui  plus  remurmurant  contra  praeyaricationes  tempor- 
alium  quam  yirtutum.  Secundo  discemi  potest  quomodo  mundo 
diyites  debent  a  talibus  prudenter  subtrahere  elemosinas  corporales, 
cum  nemo  debet "  jugum  ducere  cum  infidelibus  "^  confirmando  matri- 
monium  tam  monstruosum,  quin  potius  dissolyenda  Tertio  si  Deus 
yoluerit,  possunt  de  omni  genere  clericorum  hi,  quoram  corda  spiritus 
sanctus  tetigit,  animari  ad  mundi  contemptum  et  induendum  pauper- 

»2Cor.vil4. 
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tatepm  evangelicam  propter  Christum.  Nee  credo  tantum  fnictum 
procedere  ex  opinione  dicente,  quod  Bcriptura  sacra  sit  haeretica  et 
blasphema. 

Ulterius  quantum  ad  destructionem  privilegiorum  ramanae  ecclesiae 
protestor  publico,  quod  amando  et  venerando  romanam  eoclesiam 
matrem  meam  desidero  et  procuro  defensionem  omnium  privilegiorum 
Buorum  atque  insignium.  Scio  quidem  ex  fide  scripturae  tanquam 
iufringibiliter  verum,  quod  omne  suum  privilegium  est  ex  Deo ;  et 
de  quanto  secuta  fuerit  Christum  oonformius,  de  tanto  amplioribus 
priviiegiis  insignitur.  Illi  autem  qui  allidunt,  ut  dicta  ecdesia  plus 
attendat  ad  homines  ac  prosperitates  mundanas,  quam  ut  persecu- 
tionem  patiatur  pro  justitia,^  ut  plus  appretietur  dotationem  ac  aedi- 
ficationem  Caesaris  quam  capitis  sui  Christi,  sunt  ejus  subdoli  inimici, 
dicente  Christo  Matt  x.  postquam  docuit  se  daturum  non  pacem 
mundanam  sponsae  suae  sed  gladium,  '^  inimici,"  inquit,  ^'  hominis 
domestici  ejus."     De  hoc  alibL 

Sexto  cum  Doctor  determinatione  multiplici  docuit  ex  Sanctis 
Doctoribus,  per  quae  signa  possunt  haeretici  cognosci,  et  jam  ultimo 
eadem  repetiit,  applicando  ad  me  singulariter  quae  prius  dixerat  in 
communi,  restat  colligere,  ex  quo  signo  inf allibiliter  cognosci  possunt 
haeretici,  quia  certum  est  quod  nullum  signorum  in  forma  qua  mihi 
recitata  sunt,  probant  yel  topice  quantumcunque  haereticum  :  ideo 
dico,  ut  supra,  quod  onmis  talis  et  solum  talis  est  haereticus,  qui 
scripturae  sacrae  verbo  vel  opere  pertinadter  contradicit.  Cum  enim 
ilia  sit  testimonium  Dei,  quod  voluit  remanere  in  terris,  ut  suam 
Yoluntatem  oognoscerent,  patet  quod  impossibile  est,  nisi  per  confor- 
mitatem  ad  iUiun,  fidelium  mentes  bonae^  effici  voluntatia  Ideo  sig- 
nanter  legitnr  Lucae  16°  :  "  Habent  Moysen  et  prophetas ;  audiant 
illos  ! "  Lex,  inquam,  scripturae  sufficit  pro  instructione  ecclesiae,  et 
sic  omnis  haereticus  est  adversarius  legis  et  prophetarum,  ut  saepe 
exposuL  Undo  beatus  Gregorius  tertio  Mondium  super  libro  Job 
2° :  "  condixerant  enim  sibi,  ut  pariter  venientes  visitarent  eum ; 
condicunt,  inquit,  sibi  haeretici,  quum  prava  quaedam  contra  ecclesiam 
ooncorditer  sequuntur,  et  in  quibus  a  veritate  discrepant,  sibi  in  falsi- 
tate  concordant^''  Yolvant  et  revolyant  quicunque  voluerint,  et  non 
invenient  in  Sanctis  Poctoribus  vel  ratione  fundatum,  quod  quicunque 
sunt  haeretici  nisi  ex  eo,  quod  fiindantur  in  falsitate  scripturae  sacrae 
contraria,  quia  Veritas  scripturae  sacrae  non  potest  esse  ecclesiae 
sanctae  contraria,  et  solum  illud  dogma  est  haereticum,  quod  est 
contra  ecclesiam.  Solum  ergo  illi,  qui  contra  scripturam  sacram,  quae 
est  carta  sanctae  matris  ecclesiae,  conspirant  et  sentiunt,  sunt  cen- 
send!  haeretici,  eo  quod  solum  illi  sunt  contra  ecclesiam.  Ad  con- 
vincendum  ergo  haereticos,  quod  vel  false  sentiant  extra  scripturam, 
vel  quod  de  ipsa  sinistre  sentiunt,  tales  inquam  non  solum  haeretici, 

^  Matt.  V.  10.  oontraotion  uaed  in  the  MS.  here  ia  hard 

'  bonae.    This  reading  is  oonjecturaL     4^  decipher, 
with  an  allnaion  to  Luke  U.  4i,  as  the 
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L  e.  a  Yoluntate  Dei  divisi,  Bed  proditores  ac  persecutores  Dei  merito 
possunt  did.  Unde  Criaostomua  in  Imperfecto,  homelia  20  exponens 
illnd  Matt  xx.  :  '^  Assumpsit  Jesus  duodecim  d^ipulos  suos  seorsum 
in  itinere  et  ait  illis  :  eooe  asoendimus  Jerosolymam,  et  filius  faominis 
tradetur  principibus  saoerdotum  et  scribis,  et  oondempnabunt  eum 
morte,  et  tradent  eum  gentibus  ad  illudendum  et  flagellandum  et 
crucifigendum,"  omnis,  inquii^  gloria  Dei  et  omnis  salus  hominum  in 
Christi  morte  posita  est :  nulla  ^nim  est  res,  quae  ad  salutem  hominum 
magis  pertineat,  nee  aliud  propter  quod  magis  Deo  gracias  agere 
debeamus;  ideo  cum  plurima  turba  sequeretur  Christum  in  yia^  12 
apostoloB  tulit  (nc)  secreto  et  eia  tantum  suae  mortis  nuntiaviii  mis- 
terium,  quia  semper  pretiosiorem  thezaurum  in  melioribus  vasis  in- 
cludimus ;  plebs  ergo  propter  incapacitatem  et  mulieres  proptei 
naturae  suae  mollitiem  excluduntur.  Sed  post  tradit  iste  sancius^  ex 
praedictis  verbis  evangelii  sensum  magis  mellifluum  :*  Christus,  inquit^ 
yerbum  veritatis  est  secundum  testimonia  scripturarum  :  unde  sicut 
tunc,  sic  et  modo,  Deus  tradit  eum  sacerdotibus  et  scribis  ad  mani- 
festandum  fidem  sanctorum  et  perfidiam  iniquorum,  cum  tradit  eis 
scripturam  sacram,  quae  est  verbum  veritatia  Et  sicut  tunc  fideW 
videntes  eum  pati  secundum  humanitatem  non  recedebant  a  fide 
deitatis,  iniquorum  autem  perfidia,  licet  intellexerit,  eum  esse  filium 
Dei  secundum  testimonia  scripturarum,  ausi  sunt  eum  interficere, 
sicut  et  modo,  quum,  inquit,  yides  scripturas  prophetarum,  eyangelii 
et  apostolorum  traditas  esse  in  manus  falsorum  saoerdotum  et  scrib- 
arum,  intellige,  quia  vivum  yerbum  yeritatis  traditum  est  principibus 
iniquis  et  scribis  "  eta 

Ex  testimonio  autem  istius  sancti  et  aliorum  sanctorum  elidtur, 
quod  sicut  haeresis  antichristiana  in  primitiva  eodesia  coepit  perse- 
quendo  Yerbum  Dei  in  natura  corporea,  sic  eadem  haeresis  oontinu- 
atur  deprayando  illud  yerbum  quod  est  scriptura  sacra,  adyersando 
sibi  tam  opere  quam  sermon&  Hoc  ergo  est  per  se  signum  cognos^ ' 
oendi  haereticum. 

Ulterius  quoad  prophetiam  de  ruina  mea,  iuxta  prophetiam  Symo- 
nis  de  Ohristo  Luc.  2,  rogo  Dominum,  quod,  si  non  sit  a  Deo  senten* 
tia  quam  praedioo,  sed  falsitas  fidei  scripturae  opposita,  qnod  ruam 
cum  meis  fautoribus,  saltern  ab  ejus  defensione  temeraria  ad  lumen 
fidei  resurgendo.  Et  sic  yidetur  mihi,  quod  siye  sim  haereticus  siye 
catholicus,  quod  *^  positus  sum  in  resurrectionem  f  si,  inquam  sim 
haereticus,  sum  certus,  quod  sententia  mea  ad  resurrectionem  multo- 
rum,  quia  ad  declarationem  fidei,  destruetur;  si  autem  in  hoc  sim 
catholicus,  sum  certus  iterum,  quod  sententia,  quam  teneo,  per  argana 
De  yel  ante  adyentum  antichristi  yel  postea  defendetur,  quia  super 
omnia  yincit  yeritas  yerbi  Dei,  ut  dicitur  Esdrae  3®.  Et  sic  utro- 
bique  yel  ad  bonum  meum  yel  malum  dogma  meum  proderit  sponsac 
Christi  et  erit  cum  paribus  ad  resurrectionem  multorum  a  yolutabrc 
yoluptatum. 

^  9anctu$,  sdL  ChryBOitomTiB.  *  meU^uum,  meUifiunm  MS. 
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Quantiun  ad  dUectionem  quam  Doctor  jurat  se  erga  me  gerere  plus 
quam  credo,  si  Veritas  ita  se  habeat,  Deus  sibi  retribuat ;  si  sophistice 
palliat,  rogo  Deum,  ut  de  perjurio  sibi  parcat,  quia  multis  videtur, 
quod  mixtio  mendacii  sit  malum  in  genere,  et  raro  evenit,  quod 
malum  tale  bene  circumstantionetur  [sic]  moraliter,  cum  de  difficultate 
simplex  intentio  adjaceat  bono  extrinseco.  Constat  quidem  ^  ex  tes- 
timonio  Crisoatomi  omelia  17°^^  Imperfecti,  quod  licet  christiano 
oorripere  christianum,  sed  oportet  cavere,  quod  vere  corripiat  de 
reatu,  subducto  odio,  pro  peocato  commisso  in  hominem,  subducta, 
inquit,^  jactantia  de  propria  justitia  vel  virtute,  et  tertio  servata 
forma  evangelica,  quod  non  judicetur  ex  levi  suspicione  ambigua  et 
occulta.  Quae  videntur  multis  in  ista  correptione  deficere,  cum 
notum  sit  mihi,  quod  cum  duplicitate  verborum  ad  partem  ^  in  publico 
falsum  fingitur,  et  caritativa  communicatio  in  scriptis  patule  denega- 
tur.  Ideo  timens  de  malo,  quod  Doctor  mens  *  posset  ad  verificandum 
pronosticationem  suam  disponere,  licet  fuerim  citatus  ad  comparen- 
dum  ^  nimc  coram  domino  archiepiscopo  in  quocunque  loco  fuerit  suae 
provinciae,  timui  illo  ire ;  audivi  enim,  quod  dixit  in  sententia,  quod 
"  Modicum,  et  non  videbitis  me,  et  iterum  modicum,  et  videbitis  me."^ 
Si,  inquam,  vadit  ad  patrem  papam  vel  archiepiscopum,  posset  faciliter 
parare  mihi  locum  insidiarum  et  caedis  corporis,  cum  multi  sunt 
instructi,  Deus  scit  a  quibus  et  qualiter,  quod  foret  elemosina,  ut 
combustione,^  occisione  vel  morte  alia  sim  extinctus  in  tantum,  quod 
ista  argumenta,  quae  Doctor  jam  fecerat,  notantur  communiter  in  ore 
multorum  clericorum  episoopalium,  trahentium  ignaros  ad  infidelita- 
tem,  quotquot  pOBsimt  cum  ipsis  subvertere. 


IX. 

METRICA  COMPILATIO  DE  REPLIC ATIONIB  CTS  CONTRA 
MAGISTRUM  JOHANNEM. 

Article  IX*  in  Dr  Lechler's  Appendix  is  a  Latin  poem  of  Wiclif  s 
time,  intituled  Metrica  Compilatio  de  ReplicatiomJbus  corvtra  Mcbgistrwni 
JoJuimnem,  or,  as  it  is  intituled  in  another  MS.,  InvecHvtim  centra 
M&imehoa  et  aMos  reltgiosoa  tempor  Michardi  Secimdi     The  piece  is 

^  From  CoMtat  quidem  ....    sim  *  mevtj  nimit,  Shirley,  perhaps  owing 

eaetinctiM,     Shirley  has  presented  this  to  a  contraction  which  is  aL»o  found 

passage  after  the' Bodleian  MS.,  Fasc.  here  in  the  Vienna  MS. 

Zizan,,  XXXIV.,  note.  '  oomjxireiMiiciii,comparandum, Vienna 

*  tuhducta,  inquU,  subdvctaquet  Shir-  MS. 

ley,  arising  from  an  erroneous  reading  ^  John  xvi.,  16. 

of  a  contraction  which  occurs  in  the  '  combtutionef     combustive,   Shirley, 

Vienna  MS.  who,  however,  conjectures  coinJbusHtKi, 

'  od   partem^  partem,    without    ad, 
Shirley,  whereby  the  sense  su^rs. 
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one  of  singular  interest  and  cariosity,  both  for  its  literary  form  and 
for  its  historical  value  as  a  mirror  of  the  time,  which  was  one  of 
extreme  agitation  and  excitement  both  in  religious  and  political 
affairs.  It  is  not  surprising  that  our  author  should  have  included  it 
in  his  Appendix  at  full  length,  as  it  apparently  had  not  previously 
been  incorporated  with  any  Q^rman  work  bearing  upon  tiie  history 
of  the  period.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  mainly  for  the  eyes  of  his 
learned  countrymen,  as  he  was  well  aware  of  its  having  been  already 
twice  printed  in  England — ^first  in  the  MowwmanJUk  FrandseafnOy 
edited  by  Prof  Brewer,  1858,  and  in  the  following  year  in  FolUieal 
Songn  <md  Poems  Relating  to  English  History ,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  1859 — ^both  these  works  being  included  in  the  collection  of 
Rerum  Britannicarum  Medii  aevi,  still  in  progress  of  publication  at 
the  expense  of  Government.  As  these  volumes  are  readily  accessible 
to  all  English  lovers  of  historical  research,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  reprint  the  piece  here,  as  it  extends,  with  the  elaborate  mass  of 
notes,  in  which  the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  very  careful  collation 
of  the  two  extant  MSS.  of  the  poem — ^that  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Yienna,  chiefly  followed  by  Lechler,  and  that  of  the  British 
Museum,  followed  by  Brewer  and  Wright  This  collation  is  of  much 
value  for  the  settlement  of  the  text ;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  those 
to  whom  it  is  of  interest  should  have  access  to  it  in  the  author^s 
original  work. 


LITERA  MISSA  PAPAE  URBANO  SEXTO.^ 

A.  MS.  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Library,  Na  1387,  foL  105. 

B.  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  E.  Mus.  86,  printed  in  Fasciculi  Zizamomm,  ed. 

Shirley,  p.  341. 

Gaudeo  plane  det^ere  cuicunque  fidem  ^  quam  teneo,  et  specialiter 
Romano  pontifici;  quia  suppono,  quod  si  sit  orthodoxa,  ipse  fidem 
illam  humiliter  confirmabit,  et  si  sit  erronea,  emendabit. 

Suppono  autem,  quod  evangelium  Christi  sit  cor  corporis^  legis 
Dei ;  Christum  autem,  qui  evangelium  illud  immediate  dederat,  credo 
esse  verum  Deum  et  verum  hominem,  et  in  hoc  legem  evangelii  omnes 
partes  scripturae  alias  ^  excedenteuL 

Suppono  iterum,  quod  Romanus  pontif ex,  cum  sit  ^  summus  vica- 

^  A.    The  title  in  B  is,  Oopia  ct^tu-  '  fidemf  A  ;  fidem  meam,  B. 

dam  literae  Magxstri  JohmMs  Wycdyff  '  cor  eorparia,  A  ;  corporis,  B. ;  oor- 

wigsaepapae  Urbano  VI.  adexcusaUon-  pus,   Shirley,  oonjectural,    but  errone- 

em  de  naih  veniendo  sihi  ad  citaiionem  ously. 

suam,  a.  d.  MGCCLXXXIV.— Lewis,  *  alias,  A  ;    wanting  in  B.    JBngliah 

Life  of  Widtf,  ed.  1820,  194,  No.  81 :  edition,  aU  other  laws, 

Excuaationes  ad  Urhanum^  gives  the  title.  ^  n<,  A  ;  wanting  in  B. 
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rins  Ohiisti  in  terris,  sit  ad  istam  ^  legem  evangelii  inter  viantes 
maxime  obligatus ;  majoritas  enim  inter  Christi  discipulos  non  penes 
magnitudinem  piundanam,  sed  penes  Christi  imitationem  in  moribus 
mensuratur. 

Iterum  ex  isto  corde  ^  legis  Domini  patenter  elicio,  quod  Christus 
fuit  pro  statu  ^  hujus  viationis  homo  pauperrimus,  omnem  domiua- 
tionem  mundanam  abjiciens.  Patet  per  fidem  evangelii,  MattL  viiL 
20,  et  2  Cor.  viiL  9. 

Ex  istis  communiter  elicio,  quod  nee  papam  ^  nee  aliquem  ^  sanc- 
torum debet  fideHs  aliquis  imitari,  nisi  de  quanto  ipse  imitatus  fuerit 
Dominum  Jesum  Christum.  Nam  Petrus,  Paulus  et  filii  Zebedaei 
cupiendo  dignitatem  mundanam  contra  istam  imitationem,  deliquer- 
ant ;  ideo  non  sunt  in  istis  erroribus  imitandL  Ex  istis  elido  tan- 
quam  consilium,^  quod  papa  dimittat  seculari  brachio  temporale  domi- 
nium,7  et  ad  hoc  clerum  suum  efficaciter  exhortetur.  Sic  enim 
Christus  fecit  signanter  per  sues  apostolos. 

Si  autem  in  istis  erravero,  volo  humiliter,  etisun  per  mortem,  si 
oporteat,  emendarL  Et  si  in  persona  propria  ad  votum  potero  labo- 
rare,  vellem  praesentiam  Romani  pontificis  humiliter  visitara  Sed 
Deu&  necessitavit  me  ad  contrarium,  et  consequenter  ^  me  docuit  plus 
Deo  quam  hominibus  obedire.  Cum  autem  Deus  dederit  papae  nos- 
tro  instinctus  justos  evangelicos,  rogare  debemus,  quod  instinctus  iUi 
non  per  subdolum  consilium  extinguantur,  nee  quod  papa  aut  cardi- 
nales  aliquid  agere  contra  legem  Domini  moveantur.  Igitur  roge- 
mus  Dominum  ^  cujuslibet  creaturae,  quod  sic  excitet  papam  nostrum 
Urbanum  sextum,  sicut  inceperat,  ut  imitetur  cum  clero  suo  in  mori- 
bus ^^  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  ut  ipsi  efficaciter  doceant  populum 
in  hoc  ipsos  fideliter  imitari,  et  rogemus  spiritualiter  papam  nostrum 
a  maligno  concilio  ^^  praeservari ;  quod  oertum  ^^  cc^oscimus,  quod 
"  Indmici  hommis  domestici  qjus"^^  et  "  Deus  non  permUtit  nas  tevUari 
supra  id  quod  posswnvus:"^^  multo  magis  Deus^^  a  nulla  creatura 
requirit,  quod  f aciat  quod  non  potest ;  cum  ilia  sit  patens  conditio 
AntichristL 

^  istam,  A  ;  illam,  B.  '  ZhtMnwrnj  A ;  Benin  Dominum,  B. 

'  isto  corde,  a  proof  that  eor  must  not  ^^  in  moribus.  A;  etiam  in  moribus,  B 

be  omitted  in  reading  preceding  note  S.  ^'  concilio,  A  and  B ;  oonsilio,  Shirley, 

>  «totu,  A  ;  tempore,  B.  by  conjecture,  but   ^thout   sufficient 

^  papam,  A  ;  ipeum  papam,  B.  ground. 

^  aliquem,    B  ;    alium,  A.     English  ^  certum,  A  ;  iterum,  B. 

ed.,  ne  no  samt,  "  Comp.  Matth.  x.  86. 

'  consilium,  A ;  concilium,  B.  ^  Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

7  temporale  domMwum,  A  ;  dominium  '*  muUo  magis  Deus,  A ;  multo  plus 

temporale,  B.  (without  Deus),  B. 

^  consequenter,  A  ;  communiter,  B. 
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P.  107.— For  John  Scotus  Eriffena,  read  John  Dun»  ScUtu. 
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The  Three  Sevens.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^.  6d. 
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Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 
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8vo.  price  4^.  6«/. 
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3,800  years  ago.     With  Map.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  6f. 

ALLEN  {Grant)  B.A. — Physiological  ^Esthetics.   Large  post  8vo.  9^. 
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Life.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  25J. 

A  Life's  Decision.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7/.  6d. 

ANDERSON  {R.  C.)  C-S.— Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Calcula- 
tion OF  Every  Detail  in  connection  with  Earthen  and  BiIasonrv 
Dams.    Royal  8vo.  price  £2,  2s. 

ARCHER  {Thomas) — ^About  my  Father's  Business.  Work  amidst  the 
Sick,  the  Sad,  and  the  Sorrowing.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2;.  6d. 
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Lectures.     Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  2r.  6d, 
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Free  Land.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 
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and  Events.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d, 

Lombard  Street.    A  Description  of  the  Money  Market.     Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ys.  dd. 

Some  Articles  on  the  Depreciation  of   Silver,  and  Topics 
connected  with  it.    Demy  8vo.  price  is, 

BAGOT  (Alan) — ^Accidents  in  Mines  :  Their  Causes  and  Prevention. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 
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BAKER  (Sir  Sherstm^  Bart,) — Halleck's  International  Law;  or, 
Rules  Re^ilating  the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.     A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  Notes  and  Cases.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  38^. 
The  Laws  relating  to  Quarantine.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  1 2 j.  dd. 

BALDWIN {Capt  J.  H.)  RZ.S.  Bengal  Staff  Corps.— Tm  Large  and 
Small  Game  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India.    4to.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Price  2ix. 

BARNES  {William) — ^An  Outline  of  English  Speechcraft.    Crown 
^o.  price  4r. 
Outlines  of  Redecraft  (Logic).    With  English  Wording.    Crpwn 
8vo.  cloth,  price  p. 

BARTLEY{G.  C.  7!)— Domestic  Economy  :  Thrift  in  Every-Day  Life. 
.    Taught. in  Dialogues  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages.    Small  cr.  8vo.  price  2s. 

BAUR  {Ferdinand)  Dr.  Ph.^  Professor  in  Matdbronn. — A  Philological 
Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

BA  YNES  {Rev.  Canon  R.  If.)— At  the  Communion  Time.  A  Manual 
for  Holy  Communion.  With  a  preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Deny  and  Raphoe.    Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

BELLI NGHAM  {Henry)  M.P.j  Barrister-at-Latv—^ocikh  Aspects  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon  Nations, 
Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  HauUeville.  With 
a  pre&ce  by  Hb  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  31.  6d, 

BENT  {/.  Theodorey-^^nok  :  How  the  Republic  Rose  and  Fell.  With 
IS  Illttstrations.     Demy  8vo.  ckith,  price  iSs. 

BONWICK  {/.)  F.R.G.S.— Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies.    Crown  8vo. 

price  54;. 
Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern  Thought.    Large  post  Svo.  cloth, 
price  lor.  6^» 
BO  WEN  {H.  C.)  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grocer^  Company's  Middle 
Class  School  at  Hackney. 

Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modem  Schools.    Small  crown 

8vo.  price  is.  6d. 
English  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  ix. 

BO  WRING  {Sir  John) — ^Autobiographical  Recollections  of  Sir 

John  Bowring.    With  Memoir  by  Lewin  E.  Bowring.  Demy  Svo.  price  141. 
BRIDGETT  {Rev.    T.  -£.)— History  of  the  Holy   Eucharist  in 

Great  Britain.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  iZs. 
BRODRICK  {ilu  Hon.  G.  C.)— Political  Studies.    Demy  Svo.  doth, 

price  I4f.      y 
BROOKE  {Rev.  ^.  A.)  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the 

Queen^  and  Minister  of  Bedford  Chapd,  Bloomshury. 
Life  and   Letters  of  the  Late  Rev,  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A., 

Edited  by. 
I.  Uniform  with  the  Sermons.     2  vols.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Price  *js,  6d, 
II.  Library  Edition.     Svo.     With  Portrait.     Price  12.-. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.  Svo.  price  6s. 
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BROOKE  (Rev.  S.  A.)  MA.— cont 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.    A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  yx.  6d, 

The  Fight  of  Faith.    Sermons  preached  on  various  occasions. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  yx.  6</. 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 

and  Bums.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  5^. 
Christ  in  Modern  Life.    Fifteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.  price  5j. 
Sermons.    First  Series.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8va  price  dr. 
Sermons.    Second  Series.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  ys. 

BROOKE  {IV.  G.)  M.A.—Tnn  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

With  a  Classified  Statement  of  its  Proyiaons,   Notes,  and  Index.     Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

Six  Privy  Council  Judgments — 1850-72.    Annotated  by.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  9/. 

BROUN  (/.  A.) — ^Magnetic  Observations  at  Trevandrum  ani> 
Augustia  Malley.    Vol.  i.    4to.  price  6y. 

The  Report  from  above,  separately,  sewed,  price  2is. 

BROWN  (Rev.  J.  Baldwin)  B,A.—The  Higher  Life.  Its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 

Love.     Five  Discourses.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6tL 
The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.     A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

BROWN  (J.  CroumbU)  LJLD. — Reboisement  in  France;  or,  Records 

of  the  Replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Cerennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Trees, 
Herbage,  and  Bv^     Demy  8vo.  price  I2j.  (id. 

The  Hydrology  of  Southern  Africa.    Demy  Svo.  price  lox.  6^£ 

BROWNE  ( W.  R.) — ^The  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  D.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

BURCKHARDT  (Jacob) — ^The  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  thk 
Renaissance  in  Italy.  Authorised  translation,  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  241. 

BURTON  (Mrs.  RicAard)—TKE  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
THE  Holy  Land.    With  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.    2  vols. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  24s. 
%*  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  volume.     Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  lOf .  6tf. 

BURTON (Capt.  Richard  E) — ^The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian  and  the 
Ruined  Midianite  Cities.    A  Fortnight's  Tour  in  North  Western  Arabia. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  price  iSs, 
The  Land  of  Midian  Revisited.    With  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Wood  and  by  Chromolithography.    2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  doth,  price  sar. 

BUSBECQ  (Ogier  Ghisdtn  de) — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A,  and  F.  H.  Blackburnb  Daniell,  M.A. 
2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  24J. 
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CANDLER  (iir.)— The  Groundwork  of  Belief.     Crown  8vo.  cloth^ 

price  Is, 
CARPENTER  {Dr.  Philip  i'.)— His  Life  and  Work.    Edited  by  his 

brother,  Russell  Lant  Carpenter.     With  Portrait  and  Vignettes.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  6d. 

CARPENTER  ( W.  £.)  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  A'c—Tke  Principles 
OF  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.     8vo.  price  I2x. 

CERVANTES— Tke,  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 
A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and  1608.  By  A.  J.  Duffield. 
With  Notes.     3  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  42J. 

CHEYNE  (Rev.  T.  ^.)— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Translated  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.      2  vols.      Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  25^. 

CZA/RA  C/T—ELEMEifTS  of  Geometry.  Translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 
With  145  Figures.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6(f^ 

CLAYDEN  (P.  W.) — England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to  the  beginning 
of  1880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  continuation  to  March  1880.  Demy 
8vo.  clothy  price  i6s. 

CLODD  (Edward)  F.R.A.S. — ^The  Childhood  of  the  World  :   a 
Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.     Sixth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  3^, 
A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is.   , 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 
Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  L^ends.  Third  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is.  6d. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 
Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

COGHLAN  (J.  Cole)  D.D. —  The  Modern  Pharisee  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Editioa     Crown  8vo.  doth,  7^.  6^. 

COLERIDGE  (&rtf)— Phantasmion.  A  Fairy  Tale.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  A 
New  Edition.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  price  *js.  Sd. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.  Edited  by  her  Daughter. 
With  Index.     Cheap  Edition.     With  one  Portrait.     Price  7j.  &/. 

COLLINS  (Mortimer) — ^The  Secret  of  Long  Life.    Small  crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  3J.  M. 
CONNELL  (A.  ^.)— Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  dd. 
COOKE  {Prof.  J.  P.)  of  the  Harvard  University. — Scientific  Culture. 
Crown  8vo.  price  is. 

COOPER  (If.  J.) — ^The  Art  of  Furnishing  on  Rational  and 
^Esthetic  Principles.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  IS.  6d. 

CORFIELD  (Professor)  M.D.— Health.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  6s. 

CORY  (WiIIidm)^A  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  Part  I. — 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  9^, 
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COURTNEY  {W.  Z.)— The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuakt  Mnx. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5x.  6^. 

COX  {Rev,  Sir  George  TV.)  M.A,,  Sari, — ^A  History  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War,  •  New  Edition.  2 
Tols.    Demy  8vo.  price  36^. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  New  Edition.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  2&f. 

A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  Hbtory 
to  the  present  time.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  yj.  6d, 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  8ya  price  6s. 

School  History  of  Greece.    New  Edition.    With  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo. 

price  31.  6d, 

The  Great  Persian  War  from  the  History  of  Herodotus. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  3^.  6</. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Jj. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology 
and  Folk -Lore.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  9^. 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  MA.,  Bart.,  and /ONES  {Eustace  HitOori)— 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Second  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

COX  {Rev.  Samuel) — Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all 
Men  ?    Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the.  Book  of  Job.  With  a  Translation.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  15^. 

CRAUFURD  {A.  -ffi)-«SEEKiNG  for  Light:  Sermons.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  Sj. 

CRA  VEN  (Mrs.)—K  Year's  Meditations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CRA  WFURD  {Oswa/dV—ToRTVGAi^  Old  and  New.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i6t. 

CROZIER  {John  Beattie)  MB.— The  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  ovo.  doth,  price  dr. 

DALTON  {John  Neale)  M-A.,  -^.iV:— Sermons  to  Naval  Cadets. 
Preached  on  board  H. M.S.  'Britannia.'  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

DA  VIDSON  {Rev.  Samuel)  £>.D.,  LL,D.  —  The  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Latest  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf.  A  New 
and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  los.  6d. 

Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations. 
Third  and  revised  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

DA  VIES  (Rev.  J.  Z.)  M.A. — ^Theology  and  Morality.  Essays  on 
Questions  gf  Belief  and  Practice.    Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 
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DAWSON  {Geo,)  MA. — Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  price  6f. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.    Edited  by 
his  Wife.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Sva  price  dr. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife.    Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6; . 

DE  REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratford)  P.C.,  K.G.,  aCB.—WKY  am  I 

A  Christian  ?    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  31. 

DESPREZ{Philip  S.)  B.D,—Dasiel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.    Demy  Svo.  doth,  price  12s, 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE  M.)— Correspondence  and  Conversations 
OF,  wrrH  Nassau  Wiluam  Senior,  from  1854  to  1859.  Edited  by 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.  price  2ij. 

DO  WDEN {Edward)  ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art     Fifth  Edition.     Post  8va  price  I2r. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.    Large  post  Svo.  price  12s. 

DREWRY  (G.  0.)M.D.—Th^  Common-Sense  Management  of  the 
Stomach.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

DREWRY{G.  0.)  M,D.,  and BARTLETT {H.  C.)  PJuD.,  F.CJS. 
Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects.    New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Small  Svo.  price  is.  6d, 

DUFFIELD{A.J.) — Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators. 
With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

DU  MONCEL  {Count) — ^The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 
Phonograph.    With  74  Illustrations.    Snudl  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

EDEN  {Frederick) — ^The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  ^s,  6d, 

EDGEWORTH  {F.  F.)— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d, 

EDIS  {Robert  JV.)  F.S.A.  &»c. — Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 
Houses  :  a  Series  of  Cantor  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1 88a  Amplified  and  Enlarged.  With  29  FuU-page  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Sketches.     Second  Edition.     Square  8vo.  doth,  price  I2x.  6^. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 

In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s,  6d, 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  Svo, 
price  5j, 

ELYOT  {Sir  7!komas)^TnE  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Banister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle. 
2  vols.    Fcp.  4to.  doth,  price  50^. 
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EVANS  (Mark)— The  Story  of  oxm  Father's  Love,  told  to  Childien. 

Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  niustiations.    Fq>.  8vo.  price  is.  6tL 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  firom  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Fcp.  8va  price  ix. 
The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  King's  Story-Book,     In  Three  Parts.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
IS,  6d,  Midi. 
%*  Farts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

jEX' CI  VIZ/AN— Jafe  in  the  Mofussil  :  or  CivDian  Life  in  Lower 
Bengal.     2  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14/. 

FELKIN  (H.  Jf.)— Technical  Education  in  a  Saxon  Town.  Pub- 
lishea  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

FIELD  {Horace)  B,A.  LoruL — ^The  Ultimate  Triumph  of  Christiantty. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^r.  6^ 

FINN  (The  laU  James)  Af:^.-^.5'.--STiRRiNG  Times  ;  or,  Records  from 
Jerusalem  Consular  Chronicles  of  1853  to  1856.  Edited  and  Compiled  by 
his  Widow  ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Viscountess  St&angford.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30f. 

FLOREDICE  (W.  II.y^K  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  pnce  5j. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 
Report.    Demy  8vo.  price  2$s. 

FORMBY {Rev,  Henry) — Ancient  Rome  and  its  Connection  with 
THE  Christian  Religion  :  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  City  from  its 
First  Foundation  down  to  the  Erection  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  A.D.  42-47. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Sculpture,  and  Coina^^e, 
and  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Catacombs.  Royal  4to.  cloth  extra, 
£%,  los ;  roxburgh  half-morocco,  £2,  12s.  6d, 

FOWLE  {Rev.  T.  W.)  M.A, — ^The  Reconciliation  of  Religion  and 
Science.  Being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the  Being 
of  Christ.     Demy  8vo.  price  lor.  6a. 

The  Divine  Legation  of  Christ.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  7^. 

ERASER  {Dona/dy^ExcHAHGK  Tables  of  Sterling  and  Indian 
Rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  firom  is.  gd.  to  2x.  3^.  per  Rupee.  Royal  8vo.  price 
tor.  6d. 

FRISWELL  {/.  Hain)—Tm.  Better  Self.  Essays  for  Home  Life. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6r. 

GARDINER  {Samuel  R.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  9J. 

GARDNER  (/)  M.D. — ^Longevity  :  The  Means  of  Prolonging 
Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enkiged.  Small 
crown  8vo.  price  \s. 
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GEBLER  {Karl  Von) — Galileo  Galilei  and  the  Roman  Curia,  from 
Authentic  Sources.  Translated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs. 
George  Sturge.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  t2s. 

GEDDES  {James) — History  of  the  Administration  of  John  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  Vol.  L  1623— 1654.  With  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  i$s, 

GEORGE  {Henry) — ^Progress  and  Poverty  :  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  D^ressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.    The  Remedy.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 

GILBERT  {Mrs,) — ^Autobiography  and  other  Memorials.  Edited 
by  Josiah  Gilbert.  Third  and  CheapeF  Edition.  With  Steel  Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings.     Crown  8vo.  price  7j.  6</» 

GLOVER  {F.)  MA.—ExEMFLA  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book  with 
Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s, 

GODWIN  {William) — ^William  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and 
his  Wife.    By  C.  Kegan  Paul.     2  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  price  28x. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  never 
before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  PauL  Crown  8vo. 
price  ^s,  6d, 

GOLDSMID  {Sir  Francis  Henry)  Bart,^  Q.  C,  ilK-P.— Memoir  of.  With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x, 

GOODENOUGH {Commodore  J.  G.)  R.N.,  C.B,,  C.Jlf.G.— Memoir  of, 

with  ExtracU  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With 
Steel  Engraved  Portrait.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  5J. 
%*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
Square  post  8vo.  price  14;. 

GOSSE  {Edmund  W) — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema.  Large 
post  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2s» 

GOULD  {Rev.  S.  Baring)  M.A. — ^The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.     With  Portrait     Third  Edition,  revised.     Square 
post  8vo.  price  los,  6d, 
Germany,  Present  and  Past.   2  vols.  Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
21/. 

GRAHAM  { William)  M.A, — The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

GRIFFITH  {Tkomas)  A.M.— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life  :  a 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14s. 

GRIMLEY  {Rev.  H.  N.)  M.A. — ^Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  6r. 

GRUNER{M.  Z.)— Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.  Trans- 
kted  by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  Svo.  price  71.  td. 

GURNEY  {Rev.  Areher)'^VfoKOS  of  Faith  and  Cheer.  A  Mission 
of  Instruction  and  Suggestion.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
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HAECKEL  (Prof.  Ems/y^TKE,  History  of  Creation.  Tianslafion 
revised  by  Professor  £.  Ray  Lankbster^  M.A.,  F.R.S«  With  Coloiued  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  varioos  groups  of  both  plants  and  flmmaU, 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.   With  numerous  Ulustia- 
tions.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  3zr. 

Freedom  in  Sciehce  and  Teaching.    With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
By  the  late  CharIes  Kingsley. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  Nook  in  the  Apennines.    By  Leader  Scott. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Vox 
Moltke. 

Letters  from  Russia.    By  Count  Von  Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Lyrics  of  Love.     From  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.     Selected 
and  Arranged  by  W.  D.  Adams. 

London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes. 

HALLECICS  International  Law;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter- 
course of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and 
Cases,  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  38^. 

HARTINGTON  (The  Eight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of)  iWI-P.— Election 
Speeches  in  1879  and  1880.  With  Address  to  the  Electors  of  North  East 
Lancashire.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $;.  6d, 

BAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  E)  Jf.i4.— Current  Coin.  Materialism — The 
Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  9^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  7  j.  W. 

Unsectarlan  Family  Prayers.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcp. 

8vo.  price  If.  td. 
Arrows  in  the  Air.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  6j: 

HAWKINS  (Edwards  Cotnerford)  —  ^^VBi\T  and  f*ORM.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8va  doth,  price  6f. 

HA  YES  (A.  H\  funr.^^EW  Colorado  and  the  Santa  F±  Trail. 
With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf)  M.D. — ^Animal  Magnetism  :  Physiological 
Observations.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  L..  C 
WooLDRiDGE,  With  a  Pre£Eu:e  by  G.  R.  Romanss,  F.R.S.  Crown  Stql 
price  25.  6d. 
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HELLWALD  (Baron  F.  Vony-TKZ  Russians  in  Central  Asia. 
A  Critical  Exanunation,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and 
Histoiy  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut -Col  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.    With  Map.     Lai^^  post  8vo.  price  I2s, 

JUNTO N  (/)— The  Place  of  the  Physician.  To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3^.  6d» 

Physiology  for  Practical  Use.  By  Various  Writers.  With 
50  Illustrations.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  51. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tymfani.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.    Post  8vo.  price  £6.  6s, 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Post  8vo.  price  izs,6d. 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other  Essays.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Shadworth  Hodgson.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Hinton.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  &r.  6d, 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  u. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  8/.  6d. 

HOOPER  (Mary) — ^Little  Dinners:  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  price  $5, 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.    Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  dd. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes  for 
Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  $/. 

HOPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and   Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  Zs.  6d, 

HORNER  (The  Misses)— Walks  in  Florence.  A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  limp.    With  Illustrations. 

Vol.    I. — Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.     Price  lor.  &/. 
Vol.  II. — Public  Galleries  and  Museums.     Price  5;. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  A  Layman.  Small  crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  3^.  6d, 

HULL  (Edmund  C,  P.) — ^The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 
Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.E.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  8va  price  6x. 

HUTTON  (Arthur)  M.A. — ^The  Anglican  Ministry  :  its  Nature  and 
Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  I4r. 

JENKINS  (E.)  and  RAYMOND  (/)— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

JENKINS  (Rev.  R.  C)  M.A.— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 
of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  3r.  6d, 
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JENNINGS  {Mrs.  Voi^hatCy-^^iksx^. :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  With 
a  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Daffinger.     Square  post  8to.  price  7f •  6^ 

TOEL  (Z.)— A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  DeBnitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Tenns  in 
English,  French,  G^man,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Demy  Svo. 
doth,  price  vis. 

JOHNSTONE  (C  F.)  il/:-<^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  Hbtory  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7x.  6d, 

JONES  {Lucy)  —  Puddings  and  Sweets;  being  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  Svo.  price  2j.  6tL 

JOYCE  {P.  W.)  LJLD,  6-r.— Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated  from 
the  Gaelic.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

KAUFMANN {Rev.  M.)  ^.i^.— Socialism :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 
its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo.  price  *]i,  6d. 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Karl  Marx.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

KAY  {Joseph)  MA.,  Q.C.—Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his 
Widow.  With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  y . 

KENT  (C)— Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Summi  PoNTiFias  Leonis  XIII.  Assumptione  Epigramma. 
In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  15/. 

KEENER  {Dr.  A.)  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck,— 
Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests.  Translation  edited  by  W.  CKjle, 
M.A.,  M.D.    With  Illustrations.     Square  Svo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D. — ^The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  ts. 

KINAHAN  {G.  Henry)  M.R.I.A.,  of  H.M.'s  Geological  Surv^.—Tm 
Geology  of  Ireland,  with  numerous  Ulustrations  and  a  Geologic^  Map  of 
Ireland.     Square  Svo.  doth. 

KINGSLEY {Charles)  M.A. — Ljstters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and  Illustration^ 
on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting.  Thirteenth  Edition.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  price  361. 

%*  Also  the  Ninth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  izr. 
All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  *is.  6d. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Libraries.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  zr.  6d, 

KNIGHT  {Professor  W.) — Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Literature 
Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 

KNOX  {Alexander  A.) — ^The  New  Playground;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  loj.  Cd. 
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LACORDAIRE  {Rev.  i?/r)--LiFE :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse. 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8to.  price  3^.  6d. 

LEE  {Rev.  F.  G.)  D.C.Z.— The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
SupematoiaL    2  vols.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  15^. 

LEWIS  {Edward  Dillon) — ^A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  2is^ 

Life  in  the  Mofussil  ;  or,  Civilian  Life  in  Lower  Bengal.  By  an  Ex- 
Civilian.    Large  post  Svo.  price  14/. 

LINDSAY {W.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.RSE,,  6-r.— Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.    2  vofs.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  32^. 
Vol.  L— Mmd  in  Health*    Vol.  II.— Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD  {Francis\  and  TEBBITT  (Charles)— "EyiTSXisio^  of  Empire^ 
Weakness?  Deficits,  Ruin?  with  a  Practical  Scheme  for  the  Recon- 
struction of  Asiatic  Turkey.    Small  crown  8vc.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

LONSDALE  {Jlfafgaref)SiSTZR  Dora:  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

LORIMER  {Peter)  D.D. — ^John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 
His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 
Parties.    Demy  Svo.  price  I2r. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors.  By  Gerhard  Victor 
Lechler.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  Notes.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  price  21s. 

MACLACHLAN  (3/rj.)— Notes  and  Extracts  on  Everlasting 
Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,  according  to  Literal  Interpreta- 
tion.   Small  crown  Svo.  doth,  price  3^ .  6</. 

MACNAUGHT  {Rev.  John)— C(sx{K  Domini:  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  Histoiy. 
Demy  Svo.  price  I4r. 

MAGNUS  (-^rx^V—ABOUT  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  M.D.J  F.R.C.S.E.— The,  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  limp  doth, 
price  3f.  6d. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal)— Tke  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

MARKHAM  {Capt.  Albert  Hastings)  R.N— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1S75-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance:  being  the  Voyage  of  the  *Isbj6rn'  ta 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  1S79.     With  10  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  16s. 

MARTINEAU  {Gertrude) — Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3/.  6</. 

McGRATH  (TVisywi?)— Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  zs. 
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MEJ^RITTiHenryY-KviT'Cwna&u  and  R9man^3.  Widi  Recollections 
and  Twenty-three  Illustrations  in  eau-f^rU^  ^  Anna.  Lea  Merritt.  2  vols. 
lAige  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  25J. 

MILLER  {Edward\ — ^The  HistoBY  and  DocrRiNE;s  of  Irvingis.v  • 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic 'Church.  2  Vols.  Laige  post  8to 
price  251.  .     : 

The   Church    in   Relation  to  the  State.  •  Laige  crown  8vo 
doth,  price  7^.  6^  .  ,. 

MILNE  {/amts)—TABLiss  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterling 
Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  u.  &/.  to  2S.  yf^pa 
Rupee.     Second  Edition.     Bemy  8va  doth,  price  £2.  2s.  -  J"  i^ 

MINCHIN{J,  6^.  >— Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  jj.  6<£ 
MOCKLER  (-ff.)— A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 

spoken  in  Makran  (Andent  Gcdrosia),  in  the  Ptrsia-Arabic  and  Roman 

characters.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5j. 

MOFFAT  {R.  5.)— Economy  of  Consumption  :  a  Study  in  Political 

Economy.     Demy  8vo.  price  i&r. 

The  Principles  op  a  Time  Policy:   being  an  Exposition  of  a 

Method  of  Settling  Disputes  between  Employers  and  Employed  in  r^ard  to 
Time  and  Wages,  by  a  simple  Process  of  Mercantile  Barter,  without  r«s>uisc 
to  Strikes  or  Locks-out.  Reprinted  from  •  The  Economy  of  Consumption,' 
with  a  Preface  and  Appendix  containing  Observations  on  some  Reviews  of  that 
book,  and  a  Re-criticism  of  the  Theories  of  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill  on  Rent, 
Value,  and  Cost  of  Production.     Demy  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

MORELL  (/  ^.)— Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  anp  Language. 
Being  a  Manual  of  Geometrv.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  zr.  6^. 

MORSE  {E.  S.)  /%.Z?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustratioiis.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

MUNRO  {Major-Gat.  Sir  Thomas)  Bart  K.CB.,  Gevcrmr  of  Madras 
Selections  from  his  Minutes  and  other  Official  Avritings.    Edited 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  k.C  S  I 
CLE.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  3ar.  '         •   •  •» 

NELSON  {/.  H.)  M.A.—A  Prospectus  of  the  SciEN*riFic  Study  of 
THE  HindO  Law.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

NEWMAN  (J,  -^.)  Z?.jD.— Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being    Selections   from    his  various  Works.     Arranged  with  the  Authors 
personal  Approval.     Third  Edition.     With  Portrait     Crown  8vo.  price  61- 
*jj*  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  mounted  for  framing  can  be  had 
price  2s,  (id.  ' 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.    SmaU  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

NICHOLAS  {T.y-THE  Pedigree  of  the  English  People.  Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.  price  i6s. 

NICHOLSON  {Edward  Byrony^Tn^   Gospel   according    to    the 

Hebrews.    Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  CriUcal  Analysis  of 

the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relaUng  to  it.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^.  &/. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to   Matthew". 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  I2j,l 

The  Rights  of  an  Animal.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  3^.  6d. 
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NJCOLS  (Arthur)  KG.S.,  RR.G.S,^Chj^stesc&  from  the  PHYsrcAL 
History  of  thb  Earth  :  aa  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palieontology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

Norman  People  (The),  and  their  Existing  Descendants  in  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.     Demy  8vo.  price  2ix. 

NucES :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo.  each  ix. 

*«*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  he  had  hound  together  in  cloth,  price  3^. 
GATES  {Frank)  F.R.GS. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 

A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.     Edited  hy  C.  G. 

Oates,  B.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    Four  Books.   Demy  32mo.  cloth  limp,  is. 

*^i*  Also  in  various  bindings. 

OMEARA  {KaMeen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne ; 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

O  WEN{F.  M)—JoKN  Keats  :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

OWEN'  {Rev,  Robert)  B,D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or.  Book  of 
Saints.    With  Notes,  Critical,  Ezegetical,  and  Historical.     Demy  8vo.  doth, 
price  i&r. 
An  Essay  on  the  Communion  of  Saints.    Including  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Cultus  Sanctonim.    Price  Zf. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique,  6^.  each ;  vellum,  7^.  bd.  each. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.     Edited  by  Edward   Dowden,  Author  of 

*  Shakspere :  his  Mind  and  Art,'  &c.     With  a  Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold 
Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English    Odes.      Selected   by    Edmund    W.   Gosse,    Author  of 

*  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe.'     With  Frontispiece  on  India 
paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  op  Christ.  By  Thomas  X  Kempis.  A  revised 
Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  :  a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece by  t£.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.    With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam.'  With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte 
by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  hy  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 

PARKER  {Joseph)  D.D. — ^The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality 
and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.   price  izr. 

PARR  {Copt,  H,  Hallam,  C.M.G.)—A  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and 
Zulu  Wars:  Guadana  to  Isandhlwana.  With  Maps.  Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  51. 
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PARSLOE  (Joseph)  —  Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
I>escriptiye.  "With  Practical  Infonnation  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.    Crown  8vo.  price  6f. 

FATTISON  (Mrs.  Mark)—TK^  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France.  With 
Nineteen  Steel  Engravings.    2  vols.    Bemy  8vo.  doth,  price  32X. 

PAUL  (C  Kegafiy-^WAAPM,  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
PORARlss.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwritio^  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.     2  vols.     Square  post  8vo.  price  28/. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  by  William 
Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Pre&ce,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul 
Crown  8vo.  price  7j.  6^. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Edition  with 
Prefatoxy  Memoir  by.  Two  Portraits  in  eau-forU  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6f. 

PAYNE  {Prof.  J.  P.) — Frobel  and  the  Kindergarten  System. 
Second  Edition. 

A  Visit  to  German  Schools:  Elementary  Schools  in  Germany. 

Notes  of  a  Professional  Tour  to  inspect  some  of  the  Kindeigartens,  Primary 
Sdiools,  Public  Girls'  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Technical  Insdnction  in 
Hambuigh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  in  the  autumn  of 
1874.  With  Critical  Discussions  of  the  General  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Kindergartens  and  other  Schemes  of  Elementary  Education.  Crown  8vo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

PENRICE  {Maj.  J.)  B.A. — ^A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 
Ko-RAN.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the 
Text    4to.  price  2ix. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscary^-TnE  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.    Laige  crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

PETERS  (P.  -<^.)— The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6f. 

PINCHES  {Thomas)  Af.A.—SAUVEL  Wilberforce  :  Faith— Service- 
Recompense.  Three  Sermons.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(after  a  Portrait  by  Charles  Watkins).    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  4s.  6d, 

PLAYPAIR  {LieuL'Coi.)  Her  Britannic  Majesty s  Consul- Generai  in 
Alters, 
Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  Brace's  original  Drawings,  Photographs,  Maps,  &c. 
Royal  4to.  doth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  £^.  3/, 

POLLOCK  {FredericU) — ^Spinoza,  his^  Life  and  Philosophy.  Demy 
8vo.  doth,  price  idr. 

POLLOCK  (IV.  ff.) — Lectures  on  French  Poets.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5j. 

POOR  (^Laura  -ff.^— Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.  Studies 
in  Comparative  Mythology.     Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5x. 

POUSHKIN  {A.  5.)— Russian  Romance.  Translated  from  the  Tales 
of  Belkin,  &c  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  {nie  Mouravieff).  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6^. 
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PRESBYTER— 'yjYkYOi.TAMio^  of  Christian  Hope.  An  Essay  shewing 
that  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  com- 
monly called  Athanasian  is  UnscripturaL    Small  crown  8to.  price  41.  ^.. 

PRICE  (Prof.  Bonatny) — Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6j. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.  Being  the  Substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Large  post  8vo. 
price  I2J. 

Proteus  AND  Amadeus.  A  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Aubrey  DeVere. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 
Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A  ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.    One  voL  price  ly. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B. ;  with  Homilies  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A.     Price  15^. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  De  Pressens£,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.  A.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adenky,  M.A. ;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Price  I2x.  6</. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor 
J.  Thomson,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Price  lOf.  dd. 

I  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smiih,  D.D.  \  with  Homilies 
by  Rev.  DONALD  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
Third  Edition.    Price  15X. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  T.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  DiNwiDDiE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood, 
B.  A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Fourth 
Edition.     One  vol.  price  12s.  6d. 

PuNjAUB  (The)  and  North-Western  Frontier  of  India.  By  an 
Old  Ptinjaubee.    Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

Rabbi  Jeshua.    An  Eastern  Stoiy.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

at  :t  RA  VENSHA  W  (John  Henry)  B,  C.5.— Gaur  :  Its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
TiONS.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  44  Photographic  Illustrations,  and  25 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.    Royal  4to.  doth,  price  ^^3.  13^.  td. 

READ  {Carveth) — On  the  Theorv  of  Logic  :   An  Essay.    Crown  8vo. 
price  dr. 
^^      Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is,  6d, 

RENDELL  {/.  M.) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 
With  Plan  of  Fonchal  and  Map. of  the  Ishind.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d, 
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REYNOLDS  ^  {Reo,  J.  ^)— The  StJpfeRNATURAL  in  Naturb.  *  A 
Veiifi<*ation  by  ^ree  Use  of  Science.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  Sva  doth,  price  i^r. 

The  Mystbry  of  Miracles.    By  the  Author  of  ^  The  Supernatural 
in  Nature.'    Crown  8va  dotli,  price  dr. 

RIBOT  (Prvf. .  7^)— English    PgycHOLOGY.     Second   Edition.      A 
Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.    Laige  post 
8vo.  price  ^. 
Heredity  :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its  Laws, 
its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.    Large  crown  8vo.  price  ^r. 

RINK  {Chevalier  Dr.  Benry) — Greenland  :  Its  People  and  its  Pro- 
ducts. By  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Henky  Rink,  President  of  the  Greenland 
Board  of  Trade.  With  sixteen  Illustrations,  drawn  by  the  Eskimo^  and  a  Map. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.     Crown  8vo.  price  lOf.  6</. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  Rev.  F.   TV.)  M,A.,  of  Brighton.— Iaye.  and 
LETTSRd  OF.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  QueoL 
I.    Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.    With  Steel  Portrait    Crown 

8vo.  price  ^s.  ^, 
II.     library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait     Price  I2s, 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  voL    Crown  8vo.  price  6f. 
Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  Svo.  price  y.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.    Preached  at  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  and  Brighton.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d, 

Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo.  price  5j. 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 
An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcp.  Svo.  price  ax. 
The  Education  of  the  HxmAN  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 

of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2x.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  iMund  in  half-morocco. 

\*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2s.  6d, 

RODWELL  {G.  F.)  F.RA.S.,  F.C.S.— 'Etna:  A  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Ekuftions.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square  Svo. 
cloth,  price  9^. 

ROSS  (Alexander)  D.D, — ^Memoir  of  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop  of 
Axgyll  and  the  Isles.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition*  Demy  Svo.  doth,  price 
lOf.  6^ 

SALTS  {Rev.  Alfred)  ZZ.Z?.— Godparents  at  Confirmation.  With  a 
Pre&ce  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  price  2x. 

SALVATOR  {Archduke  Ludwigy^lsBVinosiK,  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  price  lar.  6d, 

SAMUEL  {Sydney  M.)—]Em&n  Lira  IN  the  East,  SmaU  crown  Svo* 
doth,  price  y.  6d. 
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SAY.Cfi,  i£ev.  ^nsW^oW tJ5tow7)~lNTiuii^^       .TO  the  Sciskci^  of 

Language,    a  yols.    lAxge  pcit  8yo«.  cloth,  pci^  ^5/. .  '    . 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  aa4  the  ©Id  FtAA  x  are  they 
Incompatible?    Demy  Svo. -cloth,  piice  lOr.  6d, 

SCOONES  ( W.  jBaptisfey—FovK  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers^  from  t^ie  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Second  Edition,  Large  crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  9^. 

SCOTT  {Robert  If,) — ^Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  Second 
Edition.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  price  y,  6d. 

SENIOR  {N.  ^.)— Alexis  De  Tocqueville.  Correspondence  and 
Conveisations  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1859.  Edited  by  M.  C.  M 
Simpson.    2  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  price  aix. 

SHAKSPEARE  {Chafies)—%pmt  Paul  at  Athens.  Spiritual 
Christianity  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modem  Thought.  Five  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Stephen's  Churchy  westboome  Park.  With  a  Preface  l^  the 
Rev.  Canon  Farkar. 

SHELLEY  {Lady) — Shelley  MEBdK>RiAts  from  Authentic  Sources. 
With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
With  Portrait.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

SHILLITO  {Rev,  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 
PrivUeges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition.  Crown  eva  price  3^.  6^. 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orby)  M,A. — Church  Tracts  :  or,  Studies  in  Modern 
Problems.    By  various  Writers,    a  vols.    Crown  Syo^  price  5/.  each. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.    Topics  for  Thought 
in  Times  of  Retreat.     Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters-  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 
Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  *  Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx.'  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7/.  td, 

SMITH  {Edward)  M.D,,  LL.B,.  P.R.S.—lfEAhTu  and  Disease,  as 
Influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonsu,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
System.    A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  p.  6d, 

Practical  Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Labouring 
Classes.    A  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  3r.  6d. 

Tubercular  Consumphon  in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6r. 

SPEDDING  {fames)— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon,    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  12s,  6(L 

STAPFER  </'fl»/]h-SHAKSPEARE  AND  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY :  Greek  and 
Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carby.    I^rge  post  8va  doth,  price  12$, 

St.  Bernard.  A  Little  Book  on  the  Love  of  God.  Translated  by 
Marianne  Carounv  and  Coventry.  Patxorb.   Cloth  eitra,  gilt  top,  41. 6</. 

STEPHENS  {Archibald  John)  LL.I).— The  Folkestone  Ritual 
Case.  The  Substance  of  the  Argument  delivered  before  the  Judidal  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Privy  Conndl  on  behalf  of  4hc  RespondcnU.  Demy  8vo. 
doth,  price  6f. 
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STEVENSON  {Rev.  W.  -^>— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Homb. 

Sdccted  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The   Hymn  Book  oonsisU  of  Three  Farts  :~I.  For  Public  Worship. — 
II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship.— III.  For  Children. 
%*  Published  in  various  fonns  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  %d,  to  6ix. 
LUts  and  frdl  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

STE  VENSON (Robert  Louis) — Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers. 
Crown  8va  cloth,  price  dr. 

SULLY  (Jama)   M.A.  —  Sensation   and   Intuition.     Demy   8vo. 
price  lOir.  6a. 
Pessimism  :  a  Histoiy  and  a  Criticism.    Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo. 
price  14J. 

SYME  (David) — Outlines  of  an  Industrial  SasNCE.  Second 
EoiUon.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

TAYLOR  (A^ertum) — Guienne.  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  Qx}wn 
8vo.  doth,  price  4^.  6d. 

THOMSON  (/.  Tumlnilf)—^(yc\xL  Problems  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
THE  Laws  op  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  los.  6il. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  J.y—K  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  7/. 

TWINING  (Zw«a)— Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management  during 
Twenty-five  Years.     Small  crown  Svo.  doth,  price  31.  td. 

UPTON  {Major  R.  D.) — Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  lOr.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  {H.  Halford) — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  25/. 

VILLARI  {Professor) — Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.    2  vols.    Large  post  Svo.  price  %\s. 

VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  Svo. 
extra,  price  51. 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)  Ph^D.— The  Balance  of  Emotion  anh 
Intellect  ;  an  Introdactoiy  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  dr. 

WALLER  {Rev.  C.  B.) — ^The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Relation  of  All  Things.  Demy 
Svd.  price  I2s. 

WATSON  {Sir  Thomas)  Bart.,  M.D.—T^ix,  Abolition  of  Zymotic 
Diseases,  and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3^.  td. 

WEDMORE  (Frederick)— 'Tbx.  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  ^s.  6d. 

WHEWELL  {William)  D.D. — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  2ix 

WHITE  {A.  D.)  ZZ.Z?.— Warfare  of  Science.  With  Prefatory  Note 
by  Professor  TyndalL     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  y.  td. 
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WHITNE  Y(Prof.  William  i?2«^iA/)-^EssENTiALs  oi-English  Grammar, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools,    Crown  8vo.  price  y,  td> 
WICKSTEED  {P.  -«)— Dante:  Six  Sermons.      Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  5j. 
WILLIAMS  {Rowland)   D.D. — Psalms,    Litanies,    Counsels,   and 

Collects  for  Devout  Persons.    Edited  by  his  Widow,    New  and  Popular 

Edition.     Cxown  8vo.  price  jj.  dd. 
Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  Writings  of  the  late 

Rowland  Williams,  D.D.    Edited  by  hb  Widow.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price 

WILLIS  {R,)  3/:27.— Servetus  and  Calvin  :  a  Study  of  an  Important 

Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Reformation.    8vo.  price  161. 
William  Harvey.    A  Histoiy  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 

of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithome.    Demy  8vo.  cloth, 

price  I4r.     Portrait  separate. 
WILSON  (Erasmus) — Egypt  of  the  Past.    With  Chromo-lithograph 

and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
WILSON  (H.  ScMfzy-THE   Tower   and   Scaffold.     A  Miniatm-e 

Monograph.    Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  is. 

WOLLSTONECEAFT  (il/flry)— Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Edition, 
with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  author  of  « William  Godwin  :  His 
Friends  and  Contemporaries,'  &c  Two  Portraits  in  eau-forU  by  Anna  Lea 
Merritt.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

WOLTMANN  {Dr.  Alfred),  and  WOERMANN  {Dr.  Karl)-- 
History  of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  VoL  L  Painting  in 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
cloth,  price  28^. ;  bevelled  TOards,  gilt  leaves,  price  30f. 

WOOD   {Major-General  J.   CreigAtofi)^DovBLiiiG    the    Consonant. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
Word  was  Made  Flesh.    Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 

each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  lor.  od. 

WRIGHT  {Rev.  David)  M,A. — ^Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  other 
Sermons.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

YOUMANS {Eliza  A.y^kiSi  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing 
Powers  op  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C. P.,  Author  of 
*  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,'  &c.     Crown  8va  price  2j.  iid. 

First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  2x.  6</. 

YOUMANS  {Edward  L)  M,D,—h  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES. 


SCIENTIFIC 


I. 


Forms  op  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 
sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers,  By  J.  T^ndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $x. 


II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  *  Natural  Selection'  and  'Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vjo.  price  4f . 
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HI.  Foods.  By  Ed«raxd  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Sj. 

rv.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Tenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  4f. 

V.  The  Study  OF  SOCTOLOGY.    By  Her- 

bert Spencer.    Tenth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5j. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  lUustraUons.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8va  price  5x. 

VIL  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigiew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c  With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  51. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  31  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.   By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 
XL  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5j, 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With 
26  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edit.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5/. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
BETWEEN  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

XrV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &C.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous lUustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5x. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  OF  Light 
AND  Photografhy.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of 
Berlin).  Translation  thoroughhf  re- 
vised. With  100  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5/* 


XVL  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lajt- 
guage.  By  William  Dwigtit  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Cooaporative 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  Xewhaveo. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5x. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  op 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons^ 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Editicm. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

XVIIL  The  Nature  op  Light.  "With 
a  General  Account  of  Phyacal  Optics. 
Bv  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel,  Profsssor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  £rlaiigen. 
With  iSS  Illustrations  and  a  Table 
of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lith<^^phy. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Sva  price  5x. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess* 
MATES.  By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  With  S3  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5i'. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Schiitzenberger,  Director  of  the  Che- 
mical Laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne. 
With  2S  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein,  of  the  University 
of  Halle.  With  91  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Sva  price  5^. 

XXIL  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blasema,  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  df .  (hL 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of 
THE  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous 
Illustrations^  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  doth,  price  6x.  (ttL 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  ProC 
A.  de  Quatreiages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  5^. 
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XXVII..  Modern  Ciulomatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogdea  N.  Rood*  With  130  original 
niostrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish:  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Crown 
Sva  cloth,  price  5/. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5J. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemm- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 


XXXI.  The  Naturaj:  Conditions  of 
ExisTBiTCB  AS  THEY  AlrpBCT  Animal 
Life.  B^  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Second  EdiUon. 
Crown  8va  cloth,  price  5f. 

XXXII.  GkNERAL  Physiology  of 
MtTSCLBS  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal.  Second  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.D. 
With  132  Illustrations.  Crown  8vow 
cloth,  price  51. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  Tames  Sully.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  pnce  5/. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes:  what  they  are 
and  what  they  teach.  By 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.     Crown 

,   8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 


MILITARY    W^ORKS. 


ANDERSON  (CoL  /?.  />.)— Victories 
AND  Defeats  :  an  Attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Causes  which  have  led  to 
them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
8vo.  price  I4r. 

Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
FEDERATION :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Oiganisation,  of  the  Difierent 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  r6ie 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
8vo.  price  5j. 

BLUME  (Maj,  fT.)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  German  Armies  in  France, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1870-71.  With  Map.  From  the 
Toumals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prot  of  Mil.  Hist, 
Sandhurst.    Demy  8to.  price  9jl 

BOGUSLAWSKI  {Capt.  A.  »m)— Tac 
TicAL  Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1 870-1.  Translated  by  Colonel 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart,  late  18th 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment  Third  Edi- 
tion, Rexised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
Svo.  price  7/. 


BRACKENBVRY  (LUut-Cal,)  C.B.^ 
R,A»t  -4.^. (?.— Military  Hand- 
books FOR  Regimental  Officers. 
I.  Military  Sketching  and  Recon- 
naissance, by  Lieut -Col.  F.  J.  Hut- 
chison, and  Capt.  H.  G.  MacGregor. 
Second  Edition.  With  15  Plates. 
Snudl  8vo.  doth,  price  6s.  II.  The 
Elements  of  Modem  Tactics  Practically 
applied  to  Ei^lish  Formations,  by 
Major  ^^^kinson  Shaw.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  25  Plates  and 
Maps.     Small  or.  8vo.  cloth,  price  9x. 

BRIALMONT  {Col.  ^.)— Hasty  In- 
TRENCHMENTS.  Translated  by  Lieut 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With 
Nine  Plates.    Demy  8vo.  price  6s, 

CLERY  (C.)  Lieut-Coi.--MmoR  Tac- 
TICS.  With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  and  revised  Edition.  Demy 
8va  doth,  price  16s. 

DU  VERNOIS  {Coi.  voH  Verdy^— 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Tnmslatioa  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st 
Foot  Parts  I.  and  IL  utmy  8vo. 
price  7j. 
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GOETZE  (Cafit.  A.  twf)— Opskations 

OF  THK  GSRMAN  EnGINBB&S  DUR- 
ING THE  War  op  1870-1.  Published 
by  Anthorily,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  firom 
the  Gennan  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C,  C.B.,  R.K  With  6  huge 
Maps.    Demy  8vo.  price  21/. 

HARRISON  {ZJaa.'Coi.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  price 

HELVIG  {Capt,  /T.)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 
With  Five  laige  Maps.  In  2  yols. 
Demy  Sya  price  24^. 

Tactical  Examples:  Vol.  I.  The 
Battalion,  price  15/.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  los.  6d, 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  nearly 
300  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

HOFFBAUER  (CVi//'.)— The  German 
Artillery  in  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillery.  Translated  by 
Captain  £.  O.  HoUist  With  Map 
and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  price  2ix. 

LAYMANN  (C<7/A)  — The  Frontal 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown 
8to.  price  2J-.  dd. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &C.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  I2r. 

FARR  (Capt  H.  Hallam)  CA/.C^The 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Grown  8vo.  doth,  price  is, 

SCJIELL  {Afaj.  w»)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  First  Army  under  Gen. 
VON  GoEBEN.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps, 
demy  8vo.  price  gs» 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hollist. 
Demy  8vo.  price  los,  6di 


SCHELLENDORF  {Major-Gm,  B.  twr) 
—The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  Gennan 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  VoL  I.  Demy 
8vo.  doth,  price  lOf.  6(f. 

SCffERFF{Maj\  W.  vw)— Studies  in 
the  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  L  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
Gennan  by  Colonel  Lnmley  Graham. 
Demy  8vo.  price  7j.  td. 

SHADWELL  {Afa;\^Gm,)  C.^ff.— MouK- 
TAIN  Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  8vo.  price  I  dr. 

SHERMAN  (Gm,  W.  TT)— Memoirs  of 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  8vo.  price 
24r.     Copyright  En^ish  Edition. 

STUBBS  {Lieut-Col.  F  fT.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  OflScial  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  32r. 

STUMM{Ueut.  Hugo),  German  MUiiary 
Attachi  to  the  Khivan  Expedition. — 
Russia's  Advance  Eastward 
Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of. 
Translated  by  Capt  C.  E.  H.  Vincent, 
With  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

VINCENT  {Capt.  C.  E.  ^.) -Elemen- 
tary Military  Geography,  Re- 
connoitring, AND  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  2x.  6</. 

Volunteer,  the  Militiaman,  and 
THE  Regular  Soldier,  by  a 
Public  Schoolboy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 
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IVARTRNSLEBEN  (Count  JT,  vm.)^ 
The  Operations  op  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head-qnar* 
ters  o!  the  Soathem  Army.  Trans* 
lated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright 
With  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  price  6s, 
The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  8vo.  price  91. 


WICKHAM  {Capt.  E.  H,,  R.A,)-^ 
Influence  of  Firearms  upon 
Tactics  :  Hbtorical  and  Critical 
Investigations.  By  an  Officer  of 
Superior  Rank  (in  the  German 
Army).  Translated  by  Captain  £.  H. 
Wickham,   R.A«     Demy  8vo.   price 

WOmOVITS  (Capi.  /.)  — Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7x. 


POETRY. 


ADAMS  {fV.  /?.  — Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3^.  6d. 

Antiope  :  a  Tragedy.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  £. 

A  UBERTINiy^.y-ChMOVSs'  Lusiads. 
Portuguese  l^ext,  with  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  301; 

.  Seventy  Sonnets  of  Camoens.  Por- 
tuguese Text  and  Translation,  with 
some  original  Poems.  Dedicated  to 
Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton.  Printed  on 
hand  made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  price  7^.  6d. 

A  VIA  —The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.  Fcp.  4to. 
cloth,  price  15^. 

^ANKS  {Mrs.  G,  Z.)— Ripples  and 
Breakers  :  Poems.  Square  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

EARNES  (Williant^—VoiLus  OF  Rural 
Life,  in  ihe  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  8f.  6d, 

BENNETT  (Dr.  W.  C)— Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcp.  8vo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  is. 
Songs  for  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Request  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
01  Edinburgh.  With  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price 

An  Edition   in   Illustrated  Paper 
Covers,  price  is. 
Songs  of  a  Song  Writer.    Crown 
8vu.  piice  6x. 


BEVINGTON  (L.  5^.)— Key  Notes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

SOWEN  (H.  C.)  ^./i.— Simple  Eng- 
lish Poems.  English  Literature  for 
Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts 
I.  II.  and  III.  price  6d.  each, 
and  Part  IV.  price  is. 

BRYANT  (W.  C.)  — Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extni,  price  is.  6d. 

A  Cheap   Edition,    with   Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  ^r.  td. 

BUTLER  (Alfred  y.)--AuKSiKSTn  and 
Asphodel.  Songs  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2x. 

BYRNNE  (E.  /bir/ijc)— Milicent  :  a 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
Working  Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
— the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  price  lox. 

CLARKE  (Mary  OwrtJrw)— Honey  from 
THE  Weed.  Verses.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7/. 

COLOMB  (Colonel) —  Tm  Cardinal 
Archbishop  :  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancioiis.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  y. 

CONWAY  (ffugh)^A  Life's  Idylls. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

COPPEE  (Francois)— VExiLtz.  Done 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.  Crown 
8vo.  vellum,  price  $/. 
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PENNELL  {IT.  CMmtmddt^^VYXihSO^ 
Resaddled.  By  the  Author  of  <  Puck 
on  P^fastts,'  &c.  &c.  With  Ten  Full- 
ptge  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Maurien  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
cloth  elegant,  price  is/.  &/. 

PFEIFFER  (i?*f£{r)— Glan  Alarch  : 
His  Silence  and  Song:  a  Poem. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6f* 

Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6if. 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  51. 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6j. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  New  Edition. 
i6mo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  45. 

PIKE  {H^ardufion)'-THK  Inferno  of 
Dante  Alighieri.  Demy  8va 
doth,  price  5^. 

RIIOADES  (Tliiwj)— The  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  '  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Small  crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  5/ . 

ROBINSON  (A.  Mary  R)--K  Handful 
OF  Honeysuckle.  Fcp.  8vo.  doth, 
price  3^.  td. 
The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated froBQ  Euripides.  With  New 
Poems.  Small  crown  8v6.  cloth, 
price  5x. 

SHELLEY  {Percy  Bysshe)  —  Poems 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Gamett.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  miniature  frontispiece,  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price  dr. ; 
vellum,  price  7x.  6</. 

SKINNER  (^/w«)— CcELESTiA.  The 
Manual  of  St  Augustine.  The  Latin 
Text  side  by  side  with  an  English 
Interpretation  in  Thirty-six  Odes  with 
Notes,  and  a  pleay&r  the  study  of 
Mystical  Theology.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  dr. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Epic  of  Hades.'  Fifth 
Edition.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
with  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  doth, 
price  71.  6^. 


Songs  for  Music.  By  Four  Friends. 
Containing  Songs  by  Reginald  A. 
Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  Grerille  J. 
Chester,  and  Jdiana  Ewing.  Sqnare 
crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

STEDM AN  {Edmund  Clarmci)  —Lyrics 
AND  Idylls,  with  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  yj.  d^. 

STEVENS  {miliam)-^TnK  Truce  of 
God,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  5^.  dd. 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  8vo.  doth  gilt,  price 
7x.  6</. 

TAYLOR  {Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  3Qr. 

TENNYSON  {A/fird) -^  Works  Com- 
plete:— 

The  Imperial  Library  Editioi^. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price 
lOr.  6d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  bindiDg, 
12s,  6d, 

Author's  Edition.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Post  -8vo.  cloth  gilt ;  or  half-morocco. 
Roxburgh  style. 

Cabinet  Edition.  12  Volumes.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
2s,  6d,  each. 

Cabinet  Edition.  12  vol?.  Complete 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case. 

The  Royal  Edition.  In  i  vol.  With 
25  Illustrations  and  Portrait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves, 
price  2IJ. 

The^  Guinea  Edition.  Complete  in 
12  vols,  neatly  bound  and  enclosed 
in  box.  Cloth,  price  2IJ.;  French 
morocco  or  parchment,  price  3IJ.  (>d. 

Shilling  Edition.  In  12  vols,  pocket 
size,  IS,  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
^.  ;  clotb,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
7/.  6d, ;  Roxburgh^  half-morocco, 
price  &r.  6d, 

*^*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 
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TENNYSOIi(Alfhd^-<xmX. 
Tennyson's  Songs  Set  to  Music  by 
varions  Composers.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Cusins.  Dedicated,  by  express  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Royal  4to.  doth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price 
2 IX.;  or  in  half-morocco,  price  z^s. 

Original  Editions  :— 

Ballads,  and  other  Poems.    Fcp.  Svo. 

cloth,  price  5/. 
Poems.    Small  8vo.  price  6r. 
Maud,  and  other  Poems.    Small  8vo. 

price  3^.  6<L 
The  Princess.    Small  8vo.  price  ys.  6d. 
Idylls   of  the   King.    Small  Svo. 

price  ss. 
Idylls  of  the    King.      Complete. 

Small  Svo.  price  dr. 
The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 

Small  Svo.  price  ^r.  6d, 
Careth  and  Lynette.    Small  Svo. 

pricey. 
Enoch  Arden,  &c.    Small  Svo.  price 

In  Memoriam.    Small  Svo.  price  4/. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  dr. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo.  price  6x. 

The  Lover's  Tale.    Fcp.  Svo.  doth. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 

Super  royal  i6mo.  price  31. 6d, ;  doth 

gilt  extra,  price  4J. 
Songs    from    the   above   Works. 

i6mo.  cloth,  price  2J.  6</.;  doth  extra, 

Idylls  of  the  King,  and  other  Poems. 
Illustrated  by  Julia  Margaret  Cameron. 
2  vols,  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  doth 
sides,  price  £6,  6r.  each. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation.  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  Svo.  ij.  6d, 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32mo.  doth 
limp,  2s. ;  doth  extra,  ys, 

%*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red 
and  black,  on  antique  paper,  specially 
prepared.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
extra  gilt  leaves,  price  Sj.;  and  in 
various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

An  Index  to  In  Memoriam.    Price  is. 


THOMPSON  {Alice  C.)— Preludes  :  a 
Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (Painter  of « The 
Roll  Call').    Svo.  price  7x.  dd, 

TURING  {R€V.  Gcdjrty),  -ff.^/.-HYMNS 
and  Sacred  Lyrics.  Fcp.  Svo. 
pricey,  td, 

TODHUNTER  (Dr.    r)-,LAVKELLA, 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo.  6t.  6tl. 
Alcestis:  a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra 
fcp.  Svo.  doth,  price  5j. 

A  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  Sva 
cloth,  price  7j. 

TOLINGSBY  (/r^«)  -  Elnora  :  an 
Indian  Mythological  Poem.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  dr. 

Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Vittoria 
COLONNA.  Fcp.  Svo.  doth,  price 
7j.  dd, 

TURNER(Rev,  C  7>»»>w/i)^ Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
%so.  doth,  price  4J.  dd. 

Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New. 
With  Prefatory  Poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  ;  also  some  Marginal 
Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  a 
Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding. 
Fcp.  Svo  cloth,  price  Is.  6d, 

HrALTERS(SopkiaLydia)^Tm  BroOK: 
a  Poem.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3/.  6d, 

A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skellon, 
R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by 
J.  D.  Cooper.  Fcp.  4to.  doth,  price 
I2J.  6d, 

WATERFIELD  (^.)  —  Hymns  for 
Holy  Days  and  Seasons.  32mo. 
cloth,  price  \s.  6d. 

WA7S0N  [}VUliam)^1m  Prince's 
Quest,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

WA  Y(A.)  MA.—The  Odes  of  Horace 
Literally  Translated  in  Metre. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  is, 

IVEBSTER  (Augusta) --DiSGViSES:  a 
Drama.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

Wet  Days.  By  a  Fanner.  Small  crown 
Svo.  doth,  price  6x. 
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WILKINS{Wiaiam)^SO^iG%  OF  S'lUDY* 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6^< 

WILLOUGHBY  \The  ffon,  Mtf,)'-0^ 
THE  North  Winiv— Thistledown  : 
ft  Volume  of  Poems.  Elos^tlyboimd, 
small  crovm  $vo.  price  7/.  6d. 


WOODS  {y^imo  Cka^mat^S^A  Child  of 
•   THE  People,  and  other  Peenas.  Small 
crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5x,  * 

YOUNG  \Wm.YrCanixxt^  wcktera. 
Small  ciown  8vo,  doth,  pribe  31.  (d. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION  IN  ONE  VOLUME, 


BANKS  {Mrs,  G.  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House,  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  3^ .  6d. 

BETHAM-EDWARDS  {fdiss  iK)— 
Kitty.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6j. 

Blue  Roses;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  *  V^ra,' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  ^loth, 
price  dr. 

FRISWELL  {J,  I/am)^OsE  of  Two  ; 
or,  The  Left-Handed  Bride.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  31.  6d. 

GARRETT  {E.)—^Y  Still  Waters  :  a 
Stoiy  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seren 
Ulustmtions.    Crown  8vo.  price  6x. 

HARDY  {Thomas)'^A  Pair  op  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  *  Fax  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.'  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s, 
The  Return  of  the  Native.  New 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

HOOPER  (Mrs.  C)— The  House  of 
Raby.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  3^.  6d. 

INGELOW {Jeany^On  the  Skelligs: 
a  Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

MACDONALD  ((7.)— Malcolm.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Sted.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s, 
The  Marquis  of  Lossib.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8yo.  cloth,  price  dr. 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  6s, 

MASTERMAN  {J,)  — Half-a-Dozen 
Daughters.   Crown  8vo.  doth,  price 

MEREDITH  (Gtorge)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  cloth,  price  6s* 


MEREDITH  (GVw^)— cont. 
The  Egoist  :  A  Comedy  in  Narrative. 
New    and    Cheaper    Edition,    with 
Frontispiece,      Crown    8v6.     doth, 
price  dr. 

PALGRAVE  [W.  {?4^2»n/)— Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 

Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  Sir  H.  Bartle  £.  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  C.B.    Crown  8vo.  price 6s, 

PAUL  (Margaret  Agnes) — Gentle  and 
Simple  :  A  Story.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s, 

SAUNDERS  O^n)  — IsRAEt  Mort, 
Overman:  a  Story  of  the  Mine. 
Crown  8va  price  6s, 

Abel  Drake's  Wife«      Crown   8vo. 

doth,  price  y,  6d, 
Hirell.    Crown  8va  doth,  price  3r.6</. 

SHAW  (Flora  Z.)— Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Lives.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

STRETTON  (Hesba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye  :  a  Stoxy.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  price  6s, 

TA  YLOR  (Col,Meadm»s)C.S.X,yM,I^.I.A, 
Se>ta  :  a  Novel    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

TiPPOO  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 
War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  doth«  price  6s. 

BaXph  Darnell.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispietf.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  dr« . 

A  Noble  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8yo.  doth,  price  dr. 
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The     Confessions     of    a    THtrc, 
Crown  8vo»  price  6s. 

Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale..    Crown  8to. 
price  6j, 


TUOMAS  {3fcy)—A  Fight  for  Life. 
Grown  8vo«  cloth,  price  3^.  6</. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis* 
piece.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  price  6x. 


BOOKS   FOR 

Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  'St.  OkveV  Illustrated.  Price 
3s.6d. 

SARLEE  {EIlmj-^JxtCKEB  Out:  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is,  6d, 

SONWICK  (7.)  F.R.G,S,—1WL  Tas- 
MANIAN  Lily.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  58. 
Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3J.  M 

Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  By  the  Editor 
of  *  Men  who  have  Risen.'  A  Book 
of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  With  Four  Illustrations  l^ 
C.  Doyle.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3J.  td. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementaiy 
Lessons  in  Genoral  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  5^. 

COLERIDGE  (5ijrfl)— Pretty  Lessons 
IN  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy 
Rhyme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3/.  6</. 

jyANVBRS  {JV.  ^.)— Little  Minnie's 
Troubles  :  an  Every-day  Chronicle. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 
Fcp.  cloth,  price  3;.  6iL 
Parted  :  a  Tale  of  Clouds  and  Sunshine. 
With  4  Illustrations.     Extra  fcp.  8vo, 
doth,  price  3^.  6d, 
Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 
a    Terrier.      With    21    Illustrations. 
i6mo.  doth,  price  41.  6/. 
Nanny's  Adventures  :  or,  the  Tale  of 
a  Goat.    With  12  Illustrations.    i6mo. 
doth,  price  41.  6d, 

DA  VIES  (G.  Christoph€f)-^'RKUBi:ES 
AND  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  price  5j« 


THE   YOUNG. 

DRUMMOND  (iWjj)— Tripp's  Build- 
ings. A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo.  price 
3/.  dd. 

EDMONDS  (^*»^^  — Well  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  oSf  Modem  Biogra- 
phies.   Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

EVANS  [Mark^-^Tax.  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children; 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  ix.  6</. 

FARQUHARSON  (Af.) 

I.  Elsie    Dinsuore.      Crown   8yo. 
price  y.  6d. 

n.  Elsie's  Girlhood.     Crown  8yo. 
price  3j.  6d, 

III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Crown  8vo.  price  y,  td, 

HERFORD  (JJnwfe)— The  Story  of 
Reugion  in  England  :  a  Book  for 
Young  Folk.  Cr.  8vo.  doth,  price  5^ . 

INGELOW  {Jean)  —  The  Littlb 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus- 
trations.    Small  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

yOHNSON(  y^m/a  Jr.)-THECATSKILL 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.    Cloth,  price  5^. 

KER  {David)  ^Tm  Boy  Slave  in 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  y,  6d, 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas. 
Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi« 
lion.    Crown  8vo.  price  51.  od. 

LAMONJ  [Martha  Ma£Donald)^Tvx, 
Gladiator  :  a  Life  under  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Century.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
H.  M.  Paget.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3x,  W. 
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LEANDER  [ftuhard)  —  Fantastic 
Stories.  Translated  fr  ■  itheGennan 
by  Paulina  B.  Granvu.^  With  Eight 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  £. 
Fiaser-Tytler.    Crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

LEE  {I/olm^^nai  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5J. 

ZE  WIS  {Mary  A,)  -A  Rat  with  Three 
Tales.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  Four  Illustrations  by  Catherine 
F.  Frere.     Price  y.  6d. 

MC  CUNTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  Spangle 
AND  THE  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

MAC  KENNA  {S,  r.)— Plucky  Fel- 
LOWS.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  y,  6</. 
At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon. 
With  Six  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  $*• 

MALDEN  (H,  i5.)— Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses: Two  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 
Small  crown  8vo.  price  2x.  6<^ 

Master  Bobby.  By  the  Author  of 
•Christina  North.'  With  Six  Illus- 
trations.   Fcp.  8vo.  doth,  price  y.  6</. 

NAAKE  (7.  r.)— Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

/^iJZZ-fir/^ArCJff.j—THEDESERT  Pastor. 
Jean  Jarousseau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 
L'Hoste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  W 

REANEY  {Mrs.  G,  .S.)— Waking  and 
Working;   or,   From   Girlhood   to 
Womanhood.       New    and    Cheaper 
Edition.    W^ith  a  Frontispiece.     Cr. 
8vo.  price  31.  6rf.' 
Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch,  of 
Girt  Life.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  dd. 
Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.    A  Book 
for  Girls.    Dedicated  to  their  Mothers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3j.  6</. 
English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
Third   Edition.       Fcp.    8vo.    cloth, 
price  AT.  6dr. 


REANEY  {Mrs.  G.  5:)--cont. 

.  Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.    Three 

Illustrations.   Royal  i6mo.  doth,  price 

IX.  6<^ 
Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 

Three    Illustrations.      Royal    1601a 

price  IX.  fid. 
Sunshine  Jenny  and  other  Stories. 

3  Illustrations.    Royal  i6mo.  doth, 

price  IX.  6^. 

ROSS  {Mrs.  E.),  ('Nelsie  Brook') - 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  life.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  ix. 

SADLER  {S.  fT.)  ^.A^.— The  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast  With  Three 
lUustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8va  price  sx.  6d. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  lUustrations.  New  aac 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  2x.  6d. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  3/.  6d. 

STOCKTON  {Frank  R.)—A  Jolly  Fel- 
.  lowship.      With    20   UlustratioDs. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5^. 

STORR  {Fhituis)  and  TURNER  (ffaaes). 
—Canterbury  Chimes  ;  or,  Chaucer 
Tales  retold  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  &IS. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  3x.  6«/. 

STRETTON  {ffirs^)—DAvii>  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  16  mo.  price  2x.  6^. 
The  Wonderful  Life.  TbirtccDili 
Thousand.  Fcp.  Sto.  cloth,  price 
2x.  6d. 

SUNNYLAND  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of 
'Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.'  Illustrated. 
Small  8vo.  price  3x.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  WithsIUns- 
trations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
4x.  6^. 

WHITAKER  (/%v«fr^)— Christy's  Ik- 
heritance.  a  London  Story.  Illoi- 
trated.     Royal  i6mo.  price  ix.  dd. 

ZIMMERN  {IL)—STOKifts  in  PREaors 
Stones.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  ^. 


S^ttUruoode  *•  O.,  PrwUn,  Ntwstrret  Sifttart,  London. 
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